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PKEFAGE 

I KATX  tried  in  l^is  book  to  state  Ite  paxndiilee  of  eoauaaam 
m  buoIl  f  am  tiiat  tiiey  Bhall  be  oomprftbffmiriMft  to  an  edncsated 
asid  iBfeelligexit  peracni  irbo  baa  ncft  before  made  any  ajBtematie 
gtiid J  of  tiie  snbjeot  Tboogb  designed  in  1Mb  aeofie  for  begin- 
mrfiy  tiM  book  does  net  gloss  over  dificnltiBB  car  avoid  aevere 
reasonmg*  l^o  one  can  imderstand  eoonamie  phenooieBa  or  pre- 
pare himself  to  deal  inth  eoonomic  probkoBis  irbo  is  imwilliiig  to 
follow  tndns  of  reasoniiig  wbicsb  call  for  snstaiiied  attention.  I 
bave  done  my  best  to  be  clear,  and  to  state  -with  care  the  gzoimdB 
on  irhicdi  m  j  oondnsianB  rest,  as  well  as  the  oanoliaiaiiB  them- 
selves,  bnt  have  made  no  Tain  pretense  of  simplifying  all  things. 

The  order  of  the  tcipicB  has  been  determined  more  by  oonven- 
ienoe  for  ezpositian  Idian  by  any  stiiot  legard  for  system.  In 
general,  a  subject  has  been  entered  on  only  when  1^  main  oanoln- 
sioDfi  relating  to  it  oonld  be  followed  te  the  end.  Yet  so  dose  is 
the  oonnectian  between  tiie  diSerent  parts  of  eoonamics  that  it  has 
been  neoessary  sometimes  te  go  part  way  in  the  oonsidezatiaD  of 
matters  on  whicdi  tiM  &ml  word  had  te  be  reserved  for  a  later  stage. 
Tazatdan  has  offered,  as  regards  ite  plaoe  in  the  arrangement,  per- 
haps the  greatest  diffieolties.  It  is  so  closely  connected  with  eco- 
nomics that  some  cansidfiration  of  it  seemed  essential ;  whereas 
public  finance  in  the  stricter  sense,  whose  problems  are  political 
qnite  as  mnch  as  economic,  has  been  omitted.  Yet  a  sniteble 
plaoe  for  taxation  was  not  easy  te  find.  I  condnded  finally  to 
pot  the  chapters  on  this  subject  at  the  veiy  dose,  even  though  they 
may  have  the  effect  of  an  antidimaz,  coming  as  they  do  after 
thoee  on  socialism. 

The  book  deals  chiefly  with  the  industrial  couditians  of  modem 
countries,  and  most  of  all  with  those  of  the  United  States.  Eco- 
nomic history  and  economic  development  are  not  considered  in 
any  set  chapters,  being  touched  only  as  they  happen  te  illustrate 
one  or  another  of  the  problems  of  contemporaiy  society.  Some 
topics  to  which  eoonamistB  give  much  attention  in  discussion 
among  themselves  receive  scant  attention  or  none  at  all.    I  have 
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omitted  entirely  the  usual  chapters  or  sections  on  definition, 
methodology,  and  history  of  dogma;  and  have  said  little  on  such  a 
topic  as  the  subjective  theory  of  value,  which  in  my  judgment 
is  of  less  service  for  explaining  the  phenomena  of  the  real  world 
than  is  supposed  by  its  votaries.  These  matters  and  others  of 
the  same  sort  are  best  left  to  the  professional  literature  of  the 
subject  I  hope  this  book  is  not  undeserving  the  attention  of 
specialists ;  but  it  is  meant  to  be  read  by  others  than  specialists. 

Though  not  written  on  the  usual  model  of  textbooks,  and  not 
planned  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  and  students, 
the  book  will  prove  of  service,  I  hope,  in  institutions  which  offer 
substantial  coui*ses  in  economics.  The  fact  that  it  is  addressed 
to  mature  persons,  not  to  the  immature,  should  be  an  argument 
in  favor  of  such  use  rather  than  against  it.  Being  neither  an 
encyclopedic  treatise  nor  a  textbook  of  the  familiar  sort,  it  offers 
no  voluminous  footnotes  and  no  detailed  directions  for  collateral 
reading.  When  facts  and  figures  not  of  common  knowledge  have 
been  cited,  my  sources  of  information  have  been  stated.  At  the 
close  of  each  of  the  eight  Books  into  which  the  whole  is  divided, 
I  have  given  suggestions  for  further  reading  and  study,  mention- 
ing the  really  important  books  and  papers. 

I  have  expressed  in  the  text,  as  occasion  arose,  my  obligations 
to  the  contemporary  thinkers  from  whom  I  have  derived  most 
stimulus.  For  great  aid  in  revising  the  manuscript  and  proof,  on 
matters  both  of  form  and  substance,  I  am  indebted  to  my  colleagues 
Drs.  B.  F.  Foerster  and  E.  E.  Day  of  Harvard  University. 

F.  W.  TAUSSIG. 
Harvard  Univbuitt, 
March,  1911. 
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ing prices  under  monopoly,  usually  disguised.  Copyrighted  books ; 
telephone  rates.  Converse  case  of  uniform  prices  under  monopoly, 
208— Sec.  6.  *« Dumping**  explained  by  monopoly,  211  — Sec.  6. 
Unqualified  monopoly  rare  ;  various  limitations  and  qualifications, 
212— Sec.  7.  *< Comers**  (of  a  season's  supply)  do  not  per  #e 
affect  price  to  consumers,  but  affect  dealers  and  speculators.  Some 
among  the  consumers  may  be  affected  by  oomera.  Successful 
oomen  rare,  214. 

CHAPTEB  16 

JoiHT  Cost  aitd  Joimt  Dbmaxd 218-224 

Section  1.  Joint  cost :  effect  of  increase  or  decrease  in  demand. 
Influenoe  of  separable  items  of  expense.    **  By-products.**    Com- 
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plez  cMe  wboe  both  monopoly  Slid  Joint  eoBi  ezkL  Inflaanwi  of 
kife  pbni,  218~See.  2.  Joint  demand.  Hie  roMtJtneat  nuMt 
limiled  in  wapfitf  feels  moit  the  effect  of  an  increase  of  demand. 
Labor  in  hnUdfng  tndes  as  an  fttnatntion.  Joint  demand  umaOy 
CJUMca  pecoliazttieB  leas  endoring  than  thoae  arising  from  j<rint 
eoat,221. 
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BOOK  m 

MONET  AXD  THE  MECHAXISM  OF  EXCHANGE 

CHAPTER  17 

Tan  Panciops  Mstals.    ConrAOs 227-286 

Section  1.  The  precious  metals  the  main  eonstitiients  of  the 
dicoladng  medium,  227  —  Sec.  2.  Qoalities  tliat  liave  cansed  tliem 
to  be  selected  for  monetary  nse  :  luster,  freedom  from  deterioration, 
limited  supply.  Their  yalae  and  monetary  nse  now  rest  laigely  on 
oonTention,  228  —  Sec.  3.  Coinage  a  pablic  foncUon.  Free  oofna^; 
bullion  and  coin  interchangeable.  The  mint  price  of  gold,  280  — 
Sec.  4.  lientifalness  of  money  is  per  se  a  matter  of  indiiierence,  233. 

CHAPTEB  18 

QOAHTITT  or  HOXBT  AVD  PucM 286-261 

Sbctioh  1.  The  value  of  money  is  inyerse  to  its  quantity,  236 — 
Sec.  2.  Qualifications  of  this  principle.  Flow,  or  rapidity  of  circu- 
lation, of  money  and  of  goods,  238  —  Sec.  8.  Diyersion  of  specie 
from  monetary  use  through  consumption  in  the  arts.  Effects  of 
rise  and  fall  in  prices ;  changes  in  industrial  demand.  Tendency 
to  sharper  separation  of  monetary  and  industrial  use,  242  —  Sec.  4. 
Diversion  of  specie  from  the  monetary  supply  of  Western  countries 
by  its  flow  to  the  East,  246  —  Sec.  6.  An  increase  in  the  supply  of 
money  does  not  ordinarily  affect  people's  ways  of  using  it,  but 
may  do  so  when  barter  is  in  process  of  being  superseded  by  money 
exchange,  as  was  the  case  in  the  sixteenth  century,  247  ~  Sec.  6. 
The  conclusions  of  Uiis  chapter,  thou^  simple  and  provisional,  hold 
good  in  nMCintiils  for  more  complicated  conditions,  260. 

CHAPTEB  19 

Tm  Cost  or  Srxcia  iir  Rblatioit  to  its  YALini  262-264 

Section  1.  The  determination  of  the  value  of  the  precious  metals 
by  their  marginal  cost  is  impeded  by  (1)  their  durability ;  (2)  their 
irregular  and  aleatory  production ;  (8)  the  unexpected  ocoumnee 
of  new  sonroea  of  supply,  262  —  Sec.  2.  Illustrations  from  history. 
The  Amerloaii  specie  of  the  sixteenth  centory,  and  the  prioe  xeto- 
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IntaoD  of  1660-1660,  266~8ee.  3.  The  AiMtrilimn  and  CtUfornuHi 
gold  disooveries  of  1B50,  and  tbeir  oompantivelj  iUgfai  efieet  on 
prieea,  258 — Sec  4.  Itie  increiae  of  gold  supplj  sinoe  1800,  and  ftt 
effect  on  prices,  280 —  Sec.  5.  For  ooiuidenble  periods,  the  viJae  of 
pM  detennjnes  wliat  shall  be  the  maxgijial  sooroe  of  supply ;  it  is 
not  the  mazgiiialaouzoe  of  mxppij  which  determiiies  its  Talna,  MS* 

CHAPTER  90 

BtMwtAtsjam 966-^S 

Section  L  Both  metab  kmg  used  Bide  br  ride.    The  fnllr  detel- 
oped  double  slttMiaid  iUiistaled,  285  —  See.  2.   Mint  ntio  and 
Bariket  nUo ;  Oferralned  and  anderralned  meUL     Tendeney  of 
the  overwalned  metal  to  displaee  the  anderfa]»ed^  iBnstal^ 
ezperienee^  the  United  Slates,  206^  See.  S.  ^^Gteshnat^iLav,** 


260 — Sec.  4.  Hnhsidiary  eoin  and  its  proper  ifignJalaon,  271. 

CHAPTER  21 

BfwnTiijjmM  (cvmHtmed).    Tnn  I>npi.AC£icE«T  or  Su^mn  274-200 

Sectaon  1.  Hie  dooUe  standard  m  Fcaooe,  a&d  etoewifcete,  «nt^ 
recent  taoMS.  Us  teodeDcy  to  keep  the  relatjTe  r&lue  of  gold  Siod 
mtver  stable.  Hiis  effect  prodneed  bjr  Freneb  bdakertallJMn,  182^ 
167S,  274— Sec  2.  New  otnatioii  after  1670.  Free  oosna^  of  aUver 
eeased  is  1672.  Tiiereafter^  gold  the  standard  in  Fzaaoe  and  the 
Latin  UniosL,  277 — Sec  Z.  Gem»n  Ihtakcs,  200~6ec  4.  The 
United  Slates;  nets  of  167S.  1878,  1000,  and  10».  Sfrpw  dollMS 
and  sQiPer  eeitaAcsteB,  281  — Sec  6.  Oessstion  of  free  eosnage  in 
BrilaA  India  m  190Z.  Deelioe  in  the  psloe  of  ^Iver ,  284  —  Sec  «. 
Wcmld  BniWMal  boMteOiflBD  condnoe  to  a  atftlde  mtio  between  gcSd 
and  flihrer  f  288 — Sec  7.  Would  nniT«snaa  bnaetalliaB  eondnoe  to 
f 


Sootiuii  1.  Changes  in  pxioes  meaenred  by  ind^K  nonxben.  The 
BinQile  antfamstical  mean,  200 —  Sec.  2.  Weiglxled  index  nnmbecs. 
Medians.  IIlnstratiaD  from  pricee  in  the  United  States,  1890-1906, 
201 — Sec  £.  ISects  of  Ghanges  in  pnoes  on  creditore  and  debtoxc, 
297 — Sec.  4.  Peculiar  problem  where  tbe  movement  of  prioes  is 
dlBuituit  from  tiaat  of  money  inoomeB,  298  ^  Sec.  5.  A  multifile 
jrUHidnrd  iogmoticable,  SOS — Sec.  0.  fiiaing  prioes  seem  to  cmise 
praperit^,  &Iling  pooeB  advermty .  This  dne  to  "ttie  alower  advanoe 
of  aeney  wages,  and  I3ie  consequent  gains  or  losses  cf  fnnployers 
of  laiboc.  OOB — Sec.  7.  Changes  in  prioes  are  accompanied  bf 
in  tiie  xnte  of  interest    Tiie  pacaUel  morement  dne,  not 
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to  any  conscious  adjustment,  bat  in  part  to  the  effects  on  bosinesB 
profits,  in  part  to  the  general  causes  of  oscillations  in  prices,  807. 

CHAPTER  23 

QoYERNMENT  Papbr  Monbt 810-380 

Section  1.  Inconvertible  paper,  or  fiat  money,  dependent  on  an 
established  habit  of  using  paper  money.  Its  value  depends  on  its 
quantity,  provided  it  circulates  freely.  Possible  failure  to  circulate 
freely ;  possible  collapse  from  extreme  overissue,  310  —  Sec.  2. 
Paper  drives  out  specie.  Depreciation  from  overissue.  The  specie 
premium  does  not  measure  real  depreciation  with  accuracy.  Pros- 
pect of  redemption  affects  specie  premium,  314 — Sec.  8.  Illustration 
from  United  States  experience  in  1862-1879,  818  — Sec.  4.  Over- 
issue rarely  avoided.  On  vrhat  terms  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments should  be  undertaken  after  a  period  of  depreciation,  320 — 
Sec.  5.  ** Inconvertible  specie.*'  The  rupee  in  British  India;  sil- 
ver florins  in  Austria,  828 — Sec.  6.  International  paper?  The 
grounds  for  using  gold,  826  —  Sec.  7.  Convertible  government 
paper.  United  States  certificates  of  deposit.  United  States  notes, 
or  greenbacks.    Other  cases  of  convertible  paper,  826. 

CHAPTER  24 

Bamking  and  thb  Medium  op  Exghanob 881-847 

Section  1.  Two  functions  of  banks :  in  relation  to  investment 
and  to  the  circulating  medium.  The  investment  operations,  831  — 
Sec.  2.  Bank  notes,  payable  on  demand.  The  safer  they  are,  the 
less  likely  to  be  presented  for  payment.  They  tend  to  displace 
specie.  Effect  of  prohibition  of  small  denominations,  888  —  Sec.  8. 
Deposits  may  arise  through  cash  placed  in  a  banker's  custody ;  but 
may  be  created.  The  mode  of  creating  and  maintaining  deposits, 
in  connection  with  loans.  The  check  is  the  deposit  in  act  of  use,  886 
— Sec.  4.  The  offsetting  of  checks,  chiefly  through  clearing  houses. 
Great  development  of  clearinghouses,  841  —  Sec.  6.  Deposits  as  a 
circulating  medium,  843 — Sec.  6.  Effects  of  deposit  banking  on 
the  circulation  of  money ;  on  that  of  bank  notes,  345. 

CHAPTER  26 

Babxiko  Opbbatioks 848-369 

Section  1.  Cash  in  banks*  vaults  tends  to  be  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum. The  otiier  resources  should  be  of  a  liquid  sort.  Discount  of 
commercial  paper,  loans  on  collateral  securities,  "  outside  paper.** 
Growing  tendency  to  combine  these  operations  with  investment 
operations,  348 — Sec.  2.  Relation  of  the  rate  of  discount  (interest) 


tD  ttw  qnmtit?  of  ewh  held  b;  banks.  Greater  floetua^tu  on 
diBaml  louiB ;  tbeii  coimectiaii  with  BpeciilatioQ,  352  —  Hoc.  3. 
QoaiitieB  of  «  aucoMsful  banker ;  iuponaiiM  of  good  will  for  the 
profits  of  faankiiig.  S6(i  —  Sec.  i.  Buiks  do  oot  cmate  csipiial,  but 
alleet  the  diractioD  in  whicb  imeatment  aball  be  made,  uid 
coetciie  &  aelective  iofluenoe  Mnong  buaiaeas  men.  Their  social 
utility  stands  and  fklis  with  the  ntilit;  of  the  sjBtem  of  ptivUe 
property,  357. 

CHAPTER  26 

Cbktiuijzsd  Bakeikg  Ststub 860-874 

Section  1.  Need  of  regui»tiDg  issue  of  baok  notes.  Centralization 
of  issoe  in  Europe,  8ti0  — Sec.  2.  The  B&nk  of  Fiauoe  the  simi^Mt 
(Bse.  Its  semiprivaie  iTrginifsti"n  ;  monopol;  of  note  issue  ;  ^leat 
Mock  of  specie  ;  advantages  and  diMidTaotages,  801  — Sec.  3.  The 
Bank  of  Engjand  under  Ute  act  of  1S44.  Issue  and  R^nhing  depart- 
mmte.  Belatjon  Vo  other  banlu  of  dcfwsit ;  laige  cash  htridinga. 
—  Sec  4.  The  fieiohsbank  of 
i.    Keluiou  to  otiier  banks,  870. 

CHAPTER  27 

D»0W(Tm4,LUBIl      BaKKIHO      StBTEHR.  BlNKIMG     QdBSTIOMS      IK      THK 

UsiTKD  Statm 876-8S6 

Soction  1.  Tbe  nUionaJ  twaking  system.  Note  issue  secuTed  by 
depoait  of  bonds,  876 — Sec.  2.  Ueguiation  of  deposits  ;  reqaireniNits 
as  to  rtaervee.  blate  banku.  J'osition  of  tbe  Kew  ¥ork  banks  as 
central  reserve  holders.  >lbs«Dce  ot  branch  banking.  &7T  —  Sec.  S. 
Ttie  Scotch  banks  ;  peculiar  situauoo  as  to  note  issue,  882  — Sec.  4. 
The  Canadian  Banks ;  free  note  issue,  with  safety  fund  in  goratn- 
ment  bands,  S83. 

CHAPTEK  28 
Boms  Fboblemh  or  Lboulatiok  o»  Bankiko  ....  S86-80B 
Section  1.  Grounds  for  special  protection  of  notes.  L^al  position 
of  note  holders  and  depositors.  Souia  degree  of  protection  is  settled 
in  the  United  States ;  further  protection,  as  by  deposit  insurance  or 
guarantee,  is  not  out  of  the  question,  86tt  —  6«c.  2.  An  elastic  cur- 
rency. Grounds  on  whicb  elssticity  is  desirable;  adaplal.i]';.  to 
ductoating  needs,  and  permeation  of  credit  faciliUee.  Paih'r'  |n 
secure  these  g^ns  under  tbe  national  banking  system,  S9D  —  Sec.  3. 
Advantages  or  disadvantages  of  central  banks.  Security  of  notes 
not  necessarily  greater.  Pecuniary  profit  to  goremment  negli^'Me. 
Support  to  {Miblic  in  time  of  crisis  of  high  Importance.  Lsfk  nt 
flezll)il)ty  a  drawback,  though  one  of  lessening  importance  ir,  Iho 
United  States,  393— Sec.  4.  The  pnssibility  of  poliUoal  entansla- 
ment  a  grave  consideralaon  in  the  Unit«d  States,  890. 
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CrIABS  A.VD  InDUSTBIAL  DBPBBBfllOK 400-411 

Section  1.  Two  phases  of  crises :  industrial  depression  and  finan- 
cial collapse.  Periodicity  of  crises  exaggerated,  but  regularity  of 
recurrence  unmistakable.  Qeneral  features,  400 — Sec.  2.  Indus- 
trial depression  due  to  maladjustment  in  the  division  of  labor,  and 
especially  in  the  making  of  new  capital.  Railways ;  iron  and  steel 
production,  403  —  Sec.  8.  The  psychological  factor;  the  contagion 
of  business  optimism  and  depression.  The  part  played  by  mer- 
chants and  retail  dealers,  404  —  Sec.  4.  During  the  period  of  de- 
pression, the  machinery  of  production  and  exchange  is  out  of  gear. 
The  cause  and  sequence  of  revival,  406  —  Sec.  6.  Maladjustment  in 
investment ;  making  of  new  capital  beyond  the  limits  set  by  avail- 
able savings.    Influence  of  corporate  securities,  408. 

CHAPTER  ao 

FiKANCiAL  Pakios 412-426 

Section  1.  Panics  as  to  business  men.  Interlacing  debts  and 
credits,  and  possibility  of  general  collapse.  Demand  for  accommo- 
dation in  times  of  crisis,  412  —  Sec.  2.  Position  of  the  banks :  de- 
mands for  loans  and  for  cash.  Need  of  a  bold  policy.  Aid  which  a 
wntral  bank  can  give,  413  —  Sec.  3.  Peculiar  dangers  in  the  United 
States,  from  the  wide  diffusion  of  deposit  banking.  Clearing  house 
action  when  an  individual  bank  is  threatened.  Difficulties  when  all 
the  banks  are  threatened,  416  —  Sec.  4.  Present  devices  for  dealing 
with  panics,  through  combined  action  and  clearing  house  certifi- 
cates, inadequate  in  the  United  States.  Severity  of  the  panics  of 
1878, 1808,  1007.  Other  remedies  called  for,  418  ~  Sec.  6.  Indu»- 
trial  evils  of  crises  hard  to  remedy.  In  the  main,  inevitable  con- 
comitants of  private  industry,  428. 

CHAPTER  81 

Thb  Thbokt  or  Pricbs  okcb  Mobb 427-446 

Section  1.  Credit  ordinarily  does  not  supplant  money,  but  post* 
pones  its  use.  For  short  periods,  extension  of  credit  per  $e  may 
influence  prices,  427  —  Sec  2.  Credit  in  the  form  of  negotiable 
p^)er,  especially  bank  notes,  may  be  a  complete  substitute  for 
money.  Credit  through  ofibetUng  of  transactions  completely  sup- 
plants money.  The  clearing  house  does  this  on  a  great  scale,  428 — 
Sec.  8.  Prices  depend  on  purchasing  power  in  terms  of  money,  — 
not  only  specie,  but  paper  money,  credit,  bank  notes,  deposits. 
Peculiar  problem  as  to  bank  money,  especially  deposits :  inter- 
dependence of  the  volume  of  purchasing  power  and  the  volume  of 
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the  qnaiSty  of  f^eme ;  ^om  (a)  dmcA  iwueiltj',  (b)  ViTHJIiig  <sbb> 
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BOOK  IV 
JNTEENATIOlfAL  TRADE 


SeoiioBi  1.  T^  **  faeSgn  eEEtaaagBa^'"  htmi  oa  liie  ytxymg 
ege  ejBtans  of  diSearant  ogimtrwM.  HowbaDs  of  *'*''*«»\c»  eettte 
peymente  vitboot  the  mavaoBBit  of  ^ecae,  449 — Sec  2.  Tktb 
of  f  xrihiMiBT ,  ezkd  imi— ■ii4tw>  sjqq  cuBDOBZKt  of  ezzfauffle  ^ 
hf  emrliT^g  ririhKngp  in  Kew  Toric,  4&1  —  Sec  t.  BMakgri  ae 
Biiddkmen  In  f  oK^gn  nrihiJiflr,  Unctxadaoaks  in  xvtes,  dae  to  the 
*»Ttf^g  of  the  maAei,4S& — Sec  4.  DealiqeB  betiraon  a  eenee  of 
ilhist»6ed  by  toasMStians  between  l3ie  United  Statei, 
and  Brazil,  4d6  — Sec.  &  In  wkMt  aBazmer  pEioea 
infinenoed :  in  the  long  toil,  by  ^be  flow  of  specie ;  for 
period&i  by  the  zates  of  AooaraL  Tsricoa  ooBnplicaJazig 
456 — Sec  6.  Fareagn  excbazige  between  gold-etazidaid  and  aOw- 
atandaid  oonailiaea.  The  caee  of  Rntash  India  nndl  188S,  4Si — 
Sec  7.  FoacBgn  exduunge  wben  Utere  is  deprooated  papec  Bela- 
taon  between  hnportB  and  ezporta,  geoetiml  pnoea,  and  ipeeie  pite- 
aDXBiB,464  — Sec&  ^BomeBtie  eichange ^' in  the  Unitod  States; 
peat  an  importaiit  maxtar,  sow  redaoed  wiliiia  yaj  dBglht 
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immigrants.  Freight  charges,  472 — Sec.  8.  Position  of  a  country 
that  mines  specie,  478  —  Sec.  4.  Illustration  from  the  international 
trade  of  the  United  States,  1790-1906,  476  —  Sec.  6.  The  notion  of 
a  favorable  and  unfavorable  balance  of  trade.  Usual  attitude  of 
the  business  community.  In  the  main,  an  excess  of  imports  or  of 
exports  is  no  indication  of  loss  or  gain ;  least  of  all,  in  the  trade 
between  one  country  and  any  other  country,  470. 

CHAPTER  84 

Turn  Thbort  or  IwrBBVATiOKAL  Tradb.    Wht  Goods  abb  Expobtbd 

▲FD  Imfortbd 480-498 

Section  1.  Some  familiar  facts :  money  incomes  and  prices  differ 
in  different  countries ;  but  prices  of  goods  entering  into  Interna- 
tional trade  tend  to  be  the  same.  Money  wages  not  necessarily 
low  in  exporting  countries,  480  — Sec  2.  A  country  exports  those 
things  in  which  its  labor  is  relatively  efiOcient,  —  in  which  it  has  a 
comparative  advantage.  Illustrations  from  countries  of  high  wages 
and  of  low  wages,  482  —  Sec.  8.  Specially  low  wages  of  a  particular 
class  of  laborers  operate  as  a  comparative  advantage.  General  low 
wages  do  not  affect  international  trade  or  enable  universal  under- 
selling, 486 — Sec.  4.  A  country  may  import  things  for  which  its 
labor  is  productive,  if  its  labor  is  even  more  productive  for  other 
things.  But  international  trade  rests  largely  on  absolute  differences 
in  cost,  488 — Sec.  6.  The  gain  from  differences  in  comparative  cost 
is  dependent  on  immobility  of  labor  between  countries,  490 — 
Sec.  6.  A  country  may  import  part  of  the  supply  of  a  given  com- 
modity, produce  a  part  at  home.  Difference  between  extractive 
and  manufacturing  Industries  in  this  regar4t  491. 
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THE  IHl6ANT7rATTQN  QF  PEQDUGTION 


CHAPCHH.  I 

nnmcft  ia  mr  oi  impaftancft  in  ttir  eadkr  ste^BS  of  ita  ^skoily* 
Tim  poneiaB  dttnipaitiim  of  ita  aofa^eet  masltv;  and.  iisr  refaKtioot 
taaltiHrbraDBiieaaf  koowMfi&r  can  b»  UDdttatood  cady  wben 
aBMMyfefains:  ia  koown  ol  its  miao.  ooBchiakxHk  Dr  sofibes  a^  xim 
outaat^  to  iniKiwtft  by  an  effiwniite  wfaa^  i^  tim  nattmhof  the  pvokh- 
lan»  dnit  with*  A  aoad  fflmiipW^  i»  ffnmcL  in  tfaft  '■*i?'*^fw''^ 
pioitiaR  of.  ooBft  of  tfae  mfifc-  f amiiiar  afftich»  oi  uaa^  — wHte: 

Di  a  tfaonly  JBAtlttL  ciiBinmnUy,  ^iLihu  diuiugt  aimL  stceam 
acBf  afammliiitv  \niAer  is  fne  to  aiL  No  qpitatiim  oon  axiaa  as 
to  ita  awnBrafaip  or  afr  to  the  voodib  in  wtncfa  Urn  canmmiity 
Aoukt  dttd  with  iti  Hs^ory  cam  ia-  farttmate  in  banrini^  aiL 
imihmted  ^iuppiy.  No  ooaa  csol  gain  adv^aanta^  by  talsnip 
pwanaian  oi  ipmtt  of  it^  or  dBvotiug.  labor  to  pmamiug^  it. 

Water  under  ^xiefa  oonditioiia  ia  aaad  to  ba  a  ''free''  aoBd, 
not  an  ^'eeonniDic'*'  good.  It  ia  not  aai  owmfimif?  j^xhL  in  tfaa 
SBOSB  that  ao  eeanonaie  pvobkoiaanae  n9Uiiiiig:iL  EsrBryoam 
baa  all  he  MPouUi.  and  tfaofefay  ia  pvoapKod;  wfaal  wkub  ia  tinro 
to  aay? 

A.  atana  maor  qobibf  v&rv  eeariy  wfam  aana  labov  wdl  ba  i^inmi 
to  making  tiier  waiur  Qeanreaius&y  atvaolabift^  aood  wfan  it*  wdl 
be  no  loBiQBr  atrietty  a  froa  goad ;  and  whm  ya^  no  (■wiimir 
qufistiima-  of  any  (xnupkniy  atdm^  Tba  indivzdnaL  may  dig: 
a  weiU  or  pipe  ttie  sfnUa  fifuu  a  jj|iiiiig.ar  jiLBwn  to  biadjviifiiv 
The  VBTV  fint  eeoBaBDie  prahlon*  tfaatfe*  which  mary  efwt.  bv 
oonatdered  the  fundftmentai  probion*  tfa»i  enrnqBa-:  ffinrmoah 

effint  i»it  wortfa.  while  to  give  to  theanppty  ol  ttDaainvMungg?' 

a 
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But  the  problon  remains  a  very  simple  one,  so  long  as  the  in- 
dividual exerts  himself  to  satisfy  his  own  wants  only.  There 
is  no  dealing  with  others,  no  sale,  no  question  of  price.  If  men 
were  to  work  solely  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  wants, 
the  difficult  economic  questions  would  not  arise  at  all. 

A  more  complex  stage  is  reached  when  water  is  brought  in  by 
some  individuals  and  sold  to  others.  In  Oriental  towns  the 
water  carrier,  with  his  runlet  or  skin,  is  still  a  familiar  figure. 
In  our  own  cities  private  individuals  sometimes  sell  carboys 
of  spring  water  or  distilled  water.  Here  questions  of  sale  and 
price  arise.  What  settles  the  terms  on  which  water  is  sold? 
What  settles  the  earnings  of  those  who  supply  it?  Are  they 
in  a  position  of  advantage  or  not?  Here  are  matters  less 
simple. 

Still  another  stage  (not  necessarily  a  later  stage)  is  reached 
when  common  action  is  taken  to  procure  the  water.  Here  the 
problem  may  remain  comparatively  simple,  or  it  may  become 
one  of  the  troublesome  problems  of  modem  communities. 
The  traveler  in  Italy  sees  the  villi^  fountain,  supplied  by  its 
aqueduct ;  even  in  larger  towns,  through  some  parts  of  Europe, 
the  public  fountain  has  remained  until  very  recently  the  chief 
source  of  supply.  The  water  is  no  longer  strictly  a  "free'' 
good,  since  effort  and  expense  were  required  to  bring  it  where 
wanted.  But  the  effort  was  made  long  ago,  does  not  need  to 
be  renewed  (there  are  no  expenses  of  upkeep),  and  there  is  so 
much  water  that  it  can  be  used  ad  libUum.  In  the  modem 
city,  however,  the  case  has  become  different.  There  are  great 
reservoirs,  elaborate  pimiping  stations,  mains,  and  pipes. 
Water  is  supplied  abundantly  and  conveniently  to  every  house- 
hold. There  is  not  only  a  vast  initial  outlay  for  the  plant,  but 
a  continuing  cost  of  upkeep.  The  questions  arise,  Who  shall 
make  the  outlay  and  manage  the  supply  ?  Shall  there  be  public 
or  private  ownership?  And,  whether  under  public  or  private 
ownership,  what  are  to  be  the  conditions  of  sale?  Conceiv- 
ably the  water,  if  under  public  management,  may  still  be  sup- 
Dlied  gratuitously  to  all,  as  it  is  at  the  village  fountain;  or 
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llB^iiMSit  wtfy  be  required  of  the  usen.  The  qneBtUHts  of  profit 
arise,  of  asmid  pahiic  policy,  of  [wiiiliii  numopaly  gains,  of  cou- 
ffict  betwsm  ft"'^""^'  and  hji^eauc  comadeKfttiana.  The  really 
wimpt*^  [vobksiia  of  eemuHoics  arise  fuil-Sedfpsd. 

§  2.  LO  ufisigiuite  t:h^>^  uinvQit  sorts  of  costdituuB,  sonui 
fpitiwi  trrhniml  terms  are  cftoi  used:  "&ee  goods,"  "eecmamic 
gooda,"  "public  goods,"  "wealth." 

What  are  Eree  goods  and  what  are  eeaomnic  goods  has  just 
been  inrfipufairi  Fmh  air,  ciimate,  sunahine,  are  the  ahvious 
easBi  of  free  goods ;  ao  is  wat^  under  the  ampkat  conditiaiiB, 
or  sbuidiiig  timbfr  in  a  thinly  settled  and  well-wooded  country. 

Sowcity  is  the  '^""n^  of  an  eetaumuc  ffiod,  —  scarcity, 
that  is,  relatiTely  to  the  demand.  Water  becomes  an  econmnic 
good  friien  effort  is  needed  to  obtain  it  in  the  quantity  demred, 
at  the  place  of  use^  It  is  ctmceTable  diat  in  the  future  Ere^ 
air  may  become,  for  canodezable  parte  of  mankind,  an  economic 
good.  It  is  90  already  wfam  many  posoBS  are  gathsed  in  a 
large  room  or  haU.  Fans,  conduits,  esigmes,  are  installed;  it 
Eiecmnes  a  queatian  how  the  needful  effisrta  shall  be  best  directed, 
who  ^lall  bear  the  expeose.  With  the  concentration  of  popu- 
Iftrinn  ia  great  cities,  and  the  multiplication  of  ogwrnnim  that 
pollute  the  air  in  than,  it  is  [wmwJIiIi  that  daborate  ""«"" 
win  have  to  be  talam  for  ke^nng  it  healthfuL  Thai  the 
same  cranples  problonB  wiD  praoit  themsdves  as  in  Uie  case 
of  wat^;  all  nsting  on  the  relative  aeareity  of  the  thing  in 


"Public  goods"  are  eemicHnic  pioda  supplied  gratuitaudy 
to  individualfl,  yet  involving  effort  and  conaequent  expmse  to 
some  ODB.  Thon^  free  to  the  uans,  tduy  are  not  &ee  goods. 
Such  is  wat^  at  the  public  fountain ;  such  ue  public  adiiraitinii, 
par^  nmseoms,  free  cuuserta,  bridges,  and  higb-v  l;  >^.  "^mi 
goods  ahaO  be  public,  and  by  wfamn  the  ezpmiBe  of  pro^dln^ 
them^iall  be  met, — irtiether  by  levy  on  all  peraoib*,  >jr>ia  4ome 
only,  —  these  are  tiie  probions  as  to  public  &ttu:tmns  and  aa 
to  tq-Tffrinfi  for  de&aying  tbear  "xp—vf ;  ^wMwig  the  mast  di&- 
enlt  "ifj  far-naching  that  the  ectmomirt  has  to  lieaL  Mifr 
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It  was  common  in  the  older  books  on  our  subject  to  define 
political  economy  (a  phrase  replaced  in  modem  times  by  the 
simpler  "economics")  as  the  ''science  of  wealth.''  In  this 
usage,  "wealth"  meant  all  the  economic  goods,  including  the 
public  goods.  Either  term  —  wealth  or  economic  goods  — 
serves  to  describe  the  subject  matter  with  which  economics 
has  to  deal ;  those  things  which  men  want,  which  are  not  free, 
and  which  present  the  problems  of  effort,  of  satisfaction  through 
effort,  of  the  organization  of  industry. 

Evidently  a  community  is  the  better  off,  the  more  free  goods 
it  has  and  the  less  the  range  of  things  that  come  within  the 
category  of  "wealth."  Where  unlimited  pure  water  and  fresh 
air  are  at  every  one's  disposal,  the  conditions  of  life  are  eased 
by  so  much.  A  mild  and  equable  climate  relieves  the  people 
of  some  favored  spots  from  much  labor  that  must  be  given  else- 
where to  protection  from  heat  or  cold.  It  may  be  said,  with 
an  appearance  of  paradox,  that  the  more  things  in  the  nature 
of  wealth  a  community  has,  the  less  prosperous  it  is.  The 
paradox  is  easily  solved.  The  wealth  of  a  community  is  not 
the  sum  total  of  things  on  which  its  welfare  depends,  —  these 
include  its  free  goods  as  weU  as  its  economic  goods.  The  more 
things  are  free,  the  easier  are  the  conditions  of  living.  The 
more  things  are  economic,  the  wider  is  the  range  of  commodities 
concerning  which  the  economic  problems  arise,  and  the  wider 
is  the  scope  of  the  science  of  "wealth." 

The  abundance  of  free  goods,  though  prima  facte  advanta- 
geous to  a  community,  does  not  always  coexist  with  the  highest 
degree  of  prosperity.  In  tropical  and  semitropical  countries 
the  conditions  of  living  are  on  the  whole  easier  than  in  temperate 
ooimtries.  Some  sorts  of  food  are  free  or  nearly  free,  and 
protection  does  not  need  to  be  provided  against  the  cold  of 
winter.  But  the  climate  saps  energy,  and  checks  the  develop* 
ment  of  physical  vigor  and  of  intellectual  capacity.  Hence 
the  peoples  of  temperate  regions,  from  the  very  obstacles  they 
have  to  overcome,  gain  resources  within  themselves  which 
lead  eventually  to  greater  prosperity.    So  it  is  with  individuals. 
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He  who  has  always  had  abundant  means  at  his  command  often 
lacks  endurance  and  spirit,  and  in  the  end  is  surpassed  in  hap- 
piness as  well  as  in  riches  by  him  who  had  to  face  harder  con- 
ditions at  the  start. 

§  3.  In  the  preceding  paragraph  wealth  has  been  spoken  of 
as  the  result  of  effort.  But  there  are  cases  where  a  commodity 
is  wealth,  — is  an  economic  good,  —  even  though  it  be  obtained 
without  effort.  A  free  gift  of  nature  may  be  wealth,  if  it  is 
limited  in  quantity. 

On  some  parts  of  the  seashore  the  waves  dislodge  from  near- 
lying  rocks  quantities  of  kelp,  which  is  useful  as  a  fertilizer. 
Like  multitudes  of  other  articles,  its  use  is  indirect;  it  does  not 
satisfy  wants  directly,  but  is  an  aid  in  the  operations  for  satis- 
fying them.  Obviously,  it  nuty  none  the  less  be  wealth.  If 
kelp  were  steadily  borne  to  the  shore  in  such  quantities  that 
every  one  could  get  all  he  wished,  it  would  be  a  free  good  in 
the  strict  economic  sense.  But  if  it  is  deposited  in  limited 
quantities  on  favored  spots,  and  if  many  farmers  are  desirous 
of  using  it,  it  will  command  a  price  as  it  lies  on  the  beach,  before 
even  the  hand  of  man  has  touched  it.  And  the  same  supply 
which  at  one  time  was  so  abundant  as  to  command  no  price, 
may  be  brought  by  the  growth  of  population  within  the  circle 
of  things  bought  and  sold,  and  so  become  one  of  the  goods  with 
which  economic  science  deals.  Meteoric  stones,  usually 
disintegrated  by  heat  before  touching  the  earth's  surface,  in 
some  instances  reach  the  ground.  Being  scarce,  and  in  our 
days  esteemed  for  scientific  research  or  even  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  mere  curiosity,  they  oonunand  a  price,  and,  though  the 
free  gift  of  nature,  are  not  free  goods  in  the  economic  sense. 

The  same  narrowing  of  the  circle  of  free  goods,  and  the  same 
widening  of  that  of  economic  goods  or  wealth,  appear  if  there 
be  not  a  natural,  but  an  artificial,  scarcity  of  goods.  A  supply 
of  water  or  timber,  unlimited  in  quantity  for  the  needs  of  a 
given  community,  may  come  by  force  or  by  longnsettled  law 
under  the  control  of  some  individual  or  individuals.  By  limit- 
ing the  amount  which  others  shall  have,  the  owners  may  make 
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such  things  a  source  of  income  for  themselves  and  cause  them 
to  enter  the  list  of  economic  goods.  Monopoly  per  se  raises 
some  of  the  questions  mih  which  economic  science  has  to  deal. 

This  simplest  sort  of  scarcity  may  seem  to  be  exceptional ; 
and  as  to  the  things  which  we  usually  think  of  as  goods  or 
commodities,  it  is  so.  The  instances  just  adduced  are  excep- 
tional. In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  conmiodities  become 
economic  after  some  labor  has  been  applied  to  fashioning  them. 
Though  scarcity  (that  is,  relative  scarcity)  still  underlies  the 
notion  of  wealth  or  economic  goods,  it  is  scarcity  in  the  sense 
that  the  materials  supplied  by  nature  need  to  be  adapted  to 
man's  use  by  his  labor.  Labor,  or  effort  of  some  sort,  is  usu- 
ally the  cause  or  condition  of  economic  phenomena. 

There  is  one  large  class  of  things,  however,  for  which  this 
statement  does  not  hold :  limited  natural  agents,  of  which  land 
is  the  most  conspicuous.  These  are  not  commonly  called  goods 
or  wares;  but  they  are  economic  goods  in  the  strict  sense, 
being  limited  in  quantity  and  of  high  service  in  satisf3dng  wants. 
Agricultural  land,  power  and  deep-water  sites,  forests,  mineral 
lands,  —  all  are  often  economic  goods  by  virtue  of  mere  natural 
limitation  of  quantity.  They  present,  as  will  appear  in  due 
course,  some  of  the  most  intricate  social  and  economic  problems. 

§  4.  What  is  labor,  may  seem  a  simple  matter.  Most  people 
would  say  that  they  are  more  than  sufficiently  familiar  with 
it.  Yet  some  questions  arise  concerning  it  that  go  to  the  heart 
of  economics,  and  the  last  word  on  them  cannot  be  said  imtil 
the  very  close  of  the  exposition  of  the  whole  subject. 

Some  activities  are  agreeable,  some  are  irksome.  Some  are 
undertaken  for  the  pleasure  of  doing,  some  for  a  reward.  Not 
infrequently  the  two  satisfactions  are  gained  simultaneously 
from  the  selfsame  activity;  it  is  both  a  source  of  pleasure  in 
itself,  and  it  brings  a  reward. 

So  far  as  the  nature  of  the  muscular  or  nervous  effort  is  con- 
cerned, no  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  agreeable  and 
the  irksome  activities,  or  between  those  which  are  undertaken 
for  pleasure  and  those  which  are  imdertaken  for  pay.    Such 
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as  mocm^iAai  fTTTiDris  is  t&xie  for  pieoisai^  br  toorisls  SAsi  tW 
pay  b T  ^-ies.  Tbe  parscdt  of  ash^etie  sports  fe$  ihi^  xsMt^  i^ 
miliar  of  recrea&otK  and  is  abo  a  familiar  prv^iessioii.  A  muhi-^ 
tade  of  ocvTipasioEKsordEaanly  pursued  for  gain  —  wi>odworkui^ 
gardening  painting  arcing  —  are  also  pursued  by  many  pe«:$ott$ 
for  the  aatiff ardoQ  wiLieh  the  doing  affonk. 

Xone  the  leas  it  is  true  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  aetivily 
which  men  cany  oq  in  getting  a  firing  does  not  give  pleasure. 
The  diief  reason  seems  to  be  that  artivity,  in  ordo*  to  be  effee^ 
tive  towaid  getting  a  firing,  most  be  steady,  unvaried,  and 
kMig-continiied ;  and  it  most  be,  in  an  important  soise,  not 
free.  Hie  characteristic  of  most  activities  that  are  souriHNS 
of  pleasure  in  thonsdves  is  the  donoit  of  freshness  or  novelty, 
and  the  absence  of  compulsion-  The  guide  who  climbs  moun- 
tains year  after  year,  and  knows  the  tracks  by  heart,  soon 
finds  the  task  a  weary  one;  and  this  the  more,  because,  in  ortler 
to  earn  his  fiving,  he  must  foOow  his  tracks  regularly,  regardless 
of  his  health  or  spirits  at  the  moment.  It  is  the  test  of  novelty 
and  the  sense  of  freedom  and  choice  that  cause  pleasure  in 
the  summer's  arduous  vacation.  Inactivity  and  idleness  soon 
become  irksome ;  but,  with  few  exceptions,  steady  application 
to  the  same  task  also  soon  becomes  irksome. 

In  savage  and  barbarian  commimities,  the  men  usually 
confine  themselves  to  the  chase  and  to  war.  The  monotonouH 
work  of  cultivating  fields  and  of  preparing  food  is  left  to  the 
women.  Though  hunting  and  fishing  often  entail  the  moHt 
strenuous  exertion  and  the  severest  hardship,  thoy  do  not  com- 
monly endure  long,  and  they  are  almost  surely  varied  by  changes 
and  respites.  The  variety  and  the  sudden  changes  give  play 
for  emulation  and  for  satisfying  the  love  of  distinction,  —  that 
for  slaughter  also,  —  instincts  which  have  a  powerful  effoct  in 
many  fields  of  economic  activity.  An  alternation  of  periods 
of  complete  idleness  and  of  feverish  activity  is  (*.haracteriHtio 
of  those  early  stages  of  society  in  which  men  give  thoinMcIvtts 
to  the  unchecked  satisfaction  of  their  instinctive  propensities. 
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Tk  iort  cf  hbar  tfaat  ocRipi»  tbe  BHi  of 
ifittd  irjeietici^  and  tiuid  winch  tii^gii  the  iaigBrt  product^ 
if  mmiy  of  the  eootiiiiioaiy  monolflnoaa^  and  iikMiip  kind. 
Tfaif  M  iDGve  eqiedaDj  the  ease  wfaoe  the  diTiaion  of  U^ 
been  nmefa  daboraied.  The  wide  ^aUiwitai  of  the  diiiaiMi 
of  labor,  aa  we  sbaO  preaently  aee,  haa  been  a  mam  eaoK  m 
modem  times  of  the  greater  abundance  of  matfrial  goods, 
and  d  the  exlraonimaiy  advance  in  matfrial  proBpmiy. 
But  it  baa  probably  abo  been  a  caoae  of  greater  wearinen  and 
onattraetiveneaB  for  moat  labor.  Evoi  in  the  simpler  and 
older  form  of  the  division  of  labor,  where  one  man  waa  caipenter, 
another  smitb,  another  cobUer,  there  was  of  necessity  a  steady 
repetition  of  operations  and  no  little  monotony  ot  woriL  But 
in  the  remarkable  splitting  up  of  occupations  which  has  resulted 
from  the  elaboration  of  machinery  in  modon  times,  it  is  rare 
that  a  workman  does  all  the  work  of  his  trade,  or  even  knows 
how  to  do  it.  He  is  no  longer  a  cobbler  tni^lring  a  whole  shoe, 
but  a  factory  hand  attending  hour  after  hour  and  week  after 
week  to  the  same  minute  piece  of  machine  work.  Moreover, 
in  a  dense  population  and  with  strictly  enforced  ownership  of 
property  and  of  land,  he  is  under  compulsion  to  do  continuous 
work  of  some  such  sort,  in  order  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether. He  lacks  variety,  and  he  lacks  freedom.  He  may  find 
pleasure  in  exerting  himself  strenuously  at  sports ;  but  the  labor 
of  getting  his  living  3rield8  in  itself  little  satisfaction. 

(  6.  Some  sorts  of  labor,  though  pursued  systematically  and 
continuously,  seem  never  to  become  wearisome.  This  is  the 
case  with  much  intellectual  labor,  especially  that  of  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  in  the  satisfac* 
tion  of  man's  insatiable  curiosity  about  the  things  that  surround 
him.  Persons  of  artistic  temperament  —  painters,  musidans, 
poots  —  have  often  so  strong  an  instinctive  bent  toward  one 
kind  of  activity  that  nothing  can  hold  them  from  it  and  nothing 
ever  pall  the  pleasure  of  the  exertion.  And  any  occupation 
which  satisfies  the  instinct  of  emulation  has  unceasing  charm. 
He  who  can  achieve  things  >duch  few  can  achieve,  and  which 
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many  would  like  to  aciueve,  rarely  iites  of  his  work.  The  lustor, 
even  though  his  occiq>ation  invohreB  the  monotaiiouB  and  lang- 
iMmtmued  repetition  of  the  most  trifling  details,  never  fails 
to  get  a  thrill  of  pleasuie  from  the  breathleBB  aiienoe  or  stirring 
appiskuae  of  his  audience.  Were  he  oonq>elled  to  go  through 
hifi  part  as  often  and  as  ligorously  under  the  cold  siqiervison 
of  an  indifferent  siqperviaQr,  and  under  that  only,  how  flat  and 
stale  it  would  become  !  For  a  shnilar  reason,  work  of  leader- 
fibq>  and  command  almost  always  is  continuously  pleasurable. 
It  satisfieB  the  love  of  distinction  and  the  desire  for  domination ; 
and  it  has  a  real  or  apparent  element  of  freedom.  Hence 
the  work  of  the  employer  commonly  affords  more  satisfaction 
than  that  of  the  employee,  and  often  is  continued,  from  mere 
love  of  the  doing  as  weD  as  from  habit,  long  after  the  reward 
or  profit  from  the  exertion  has  ceased  to  be  valued. 

These  exceptions  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  world's  work  is  not  in  itself  feh  to  be 
pkaaurable.  Some  refonnevB  have  hoped  to  readi  a  social 
system  under  which  all  work  should  be  in  itself  a  source  of  satis- 
factioin.  It  is  probable  that  such  persons  are  made  optimistic 
by  the  nature  of  their  own  doings.  They  are  writers,  schemers, 
reformers;  th^  are  usually  of  strongly  altruistic  character, 
and  the  perf ormanoe  of  any  duty  or  set  task  brings  to  them 
the  approval  of  an  exacting  o<Hiscience ;  and  they  believe  that 
all  mankind  can  be  Inou^t  to  labor  in  their  own  spirit.  The 
woAd  would  be  a  much  happier  place  if  their  state  of  mind  could 
be  made  univaBal.  But  the  great  mass  of  men  are  of  a  hum- 
drum Borty  not  bom  with  any  marked  bent  or  any  loftiness  of 
character.  Moreover,  most  of  the  world's  work  for  the  satis* 
faction  of  our  jHimaiy  wants  must  be  of  a  humdrum  sort,  and 
often  of  a  rouc^  and  coarse  sort  There  must  be  ditching  and 
ddving,  sowing  and  reaping,  hammering  and  sawing,  and  all 
the  severe  physical  exati<m  which,  however  lightened  by  tools 
and  machinery,  yet  can  never  be  other  than  labor  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 

Refetenoe  has  just  been  made  to  a  greater  monotony  of 
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labor  in  modem  times,  under  the  influence  of  growing  use  of 
machinery  and  growing  specialization  of  labor.  But  the  extent 
of  the  change  in  this  regard  may  be  easily  exaggerated.  Ruskin 
has  dwelt  on  the  charm  of  the  medieval  craftsman's  task, 
who  felt  the  joy  of  work  that  had  beauty  and  character.  Yet 
this  joy  was  probably  shared  by  few  in  medieval  times,  or 
in  any  other.  Then,  as  now,  most  work  involved  the  repetition 
of  the  same  operations,  and  was  felt  to  be  tedious  and  exacting. 
It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  picture  the  conditions  of  life  in  earlier 
societies,  organized  in  a  very  different  way  from  our  own ;  but 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  mass  of  mankind  found  their 
tasks  then  on  the  whole  no  pleasanter  or  lighter  than  now. 

§  6.  We  may  hope  that,  as  the  material  conditions  of  man- 
kind improve,  especially  in  the  countries  of  advanced  civiliza- 
tion, gains  will  be  achieved  as  regards  the  irksomeness  of  ordi- 
nary labor.  Some  alleviation  will  come  from  a  mere  change 
in  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  conmiunity.  The  sense  of  dis- 
tinction affects  the  satisfaction  from  exertion.  A  task  admired 
is  an  attractive  task,  and  one  despised  is  unattractive.  The 
common  attitude  of  the  more  favored  classes  has  long  been  to 
contemn  manual  labor  and  those  who  perform  it.  Such  was 
the  natural  attitude  in  communities  based  on  slavery,  or  on  its 
successor,  feudalism ;  and  such  remains  too  often  the  attitude 
of  that  leisure  class  which  in  modem  times  adopts  many  of  the 
traditions  of  feudalism.  The  growing  democratization  of  society 
may  be  expected  to  change  this,  and  to  raise  the  dignity  and 
self-respect  of  labor  of  aU  kinds,  manual  or  mental.  Greater 
ease  of  movement  between  different  classes  and  greater  equali- 
zation of  their  conditions  will  add  to  the  esteem  in  which  all 
kinds  of  manual  labor  are  held,  and  may  remove  some  at  least 
of  the  causes  that  now  contribute  to  make  it  unwelcome. 

The  chief  mode,  nevertheless,  in  which  labor  is  likely  to  be 
made  less  irksome  is  not  by  a  change  in  its  character  or  its 
intrinsic  attractiveness,  but  by  a  diminution  in  its  severity. 
It  will  probably  be  lightened  by  the  increasing  perfection  of 
tools  and  the  increasing  use  of  machinery ;  though  on  the  other 
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band,  it  may  be  tbat  from  this  cause  its  monotony  will  become 
no  less,  perhaps  greater.    More  important  is  the  prospect  that 
the  hours  of  labor  are  likely  to  be  shortened,  and  the  hours  for 
recreation  and  variety  correspondingly  lengthened.    The  weari- 
ness of  labor  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  nimiber  of 
hours  spent  on  it.    For  a  healthy  and  well-nourished  person, 
the  first  hours  of  work  are  not  a  source  of  fatigue.    Some  writers 
have  indeed  maintained  that  during  these  earlier  hours — bar* 
ring  perhaps  a  brief  initial  period  of  stiffness  —  there  is  a  sense  of 
pleasure  rather  than  of  pain.    This  may  be  the  case  in  inteUeo- 
tual  activity,  and  in  some  handicraft  occupations;    and  the 
experience  is  a  familiar  one  in  holiday  jaunts.     But  little 
direct  consciousness  of  pleasure  comes  at  any  stage  from  the 
stated  work  of  the  great  majority  of  men.    The  difference 
between  the  earlier  parts  of  their  day  and  the  later  is  not  so 
much  that  the  former  are  pleasant  and  the  latter  unpleasant, 
as  that  fatigue  does  not  begin  until  some  hours  have  passed,  and 
then  becomes  increasingly  severe  with  each  of  the  later  hours. 
When  indeed  the  hours  of  labor  are  unduly  prolonged,  fatigue 
becomes  so  great  and  so  deep-seated  that  the  period  of  rest 
and  sleep  does  not  suffice  to  remove  it.    The  next  day  begins 
again  with  fatigue,  and  worse  succeeds  worse.    Such  was  the 
effect  of  the  factory  system  in  its  early  stages  in  England ;  such 
is  still  the  situation  in  backward  countries  like  Russia.    Under 
these  wretched  conditions,  the  work  of  the  day  has  covered 
eleven,  twelve,  even  fourteen,  hours.    In  the  United  States, 
in  our  own  day,  some  of  the  steel-making  industries,  whose 
operations  go  on  night  and  day,  have  had  two  shifts,  in  each  of 
which  the  men  worked  twelve  hours.    To  cut  off  one,  two, 
three  hours,  from  such  a  day's  labor  is  to  cut  off  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  weariness  of  labor. 

The  movement  for  shorter  hours  has  been  one  of  the  most 
beneficent  aspects  of  the  betterment  of  material  conditions 
in  civilized  countries  during  the  last  two  or  three  generations. 
The  day's  labor  was  first  cut  down  to  eleven  and  ten,  partly 
from  the  pressure  of  workmen's  organizations  and  partly  from 
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CHAPTER  2 
Or  Labok  d?  FuaoccvKxa 

i  L  Hie  idalioa  of  labor  to  prodQcCaon  maj  seem  soBpfe. 
Tet  it  faj£  been  the  ooasioa  of  crest  (Metcnoe  of  apantm  aiao^ 
aeute  tbinkiTB,,  sikI  it  preseatB  some  mce  quesdons. 

We  oommoDly  speak  of  m  tailor  as  making  dotheR,  m  eaipeater 
M  inaldiig  m  tabk,  a  cobbler  as  inakiiig  boote.  Hie  briefest 
reflectioa  Aown  that  thb  is  a  careless  use  of  lai^;nige;.  Hie 
labor  of  the  tailor  bat  gires  the  finishmg  toodi  to  the  ivwk 
prerioashr  done  bj  a  long  series  of  persons^  —  the  Aepbad 
who  tended  the  flocks,  the  wool  shearer,  those  who  traiupoited 
the  wool  by  huid  and  sea,  the  carder  and  spmner  and  weaTcr, 
not  to  mentioQ  those  who  made  the  toob  and  marhinffy  of 
theseworioeR.  SmilariythecaipenteristhelastofasnrcffiiMion 
ct  peisons  who  worked  toward  a  cnmninn  end, — those  who 
felled  the  trees,  fashioned  the  timber,  tranafened  it  bom  the 
woods,  and  so  on.  Many  laborets,  airaoged  in  long  series^ 
combine  in  making  even  the  simplest  comnwlitica. 

But  it  is  dearly  all  these  laboren»  taken  together,  who  pro- 
duce the  commodities;  and  can  it  not  be  said  these  alone  are 
the  fHoducen  of  wealth  ?  Wealth  has  been  described  as  con- 
sisting of  those  goods  whidi  are  not  free.  Hie  tenn  refers 
primarily  to  thiogs  that  are  tangible  and  materiaL  Many 
laborers  produce  no  wealth  in  this  sense.  Such  are  domestic 
servants,  pohcemen,  actors,  singers,  teadiers.  Does  not  their 
work  stand  in  a  different  relation  to  prododion  from  that  of 
laborers  who  make  material  thingi  and  cany  on  prodoction 
in  the  common  meaning  of  the  word? 

Hus  was  the  <^Mnion  of  many  of  the  earlier  writers  on  eco- 
nomics, espedally  the  Eloi^ish  writers  from  Adam  Smith  to  John 
StuartlkGlL    Hkeir  view  was  that  only  sndi  laboren  as  tami 
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out  material  things  were  productive;  all  others  were  unpn> 
ductive.  A  liberal  interpretation  was  indeed  given  to  their 
definition  of  the  productive  laborers.  Not  only  those  who 
directly  handled  materials  and  fashioned  them  were  included, 
—  the  day  laborer,  the  carpenter,  and  the  smith ;  but  those  also 
by  whom  the  operations  were  guided  and  promoted,  —  the  em- 
ployer who  directed  the  manual  laborers,  the  foreman  and  the 
engineer,  the  teacher  who  trained  the  engineer.  Even  the 
teacher  of  the  himiblest  workman  may  conceivably  be  re- 
garded  as  contributing  to  the  operations  of  material  production, 
in  so  far  as  the  diffusion  of  even  the  rudiments  of  education 
raises  intelligence  and  adds  to  efficiency.  But  with  the  widest 
latitude  in  interpretation,  a  great  range  of  persons,  doing  all 
sorts  of  work  and  by  it  earning  a  living,  remained  outside  the 
class  of  the  so-called  productive  laborers.  Domestic  servants, 
lawyers  and  judges  and  policemen,  all  the  army  and  navy, 
not  to  mention  persons  who  provided  mere  amusement,  were 
classed  as  unproductive.  As  Adam  Smith  remarked,  "in  the 
same  class  [of  unproductive  laborers]  must  be  ranked,  some 
both  of  the  gravest  and  most  important  and  some  of  the  most 
frivolous  professions:  churchmen,  lawyers,  physicians,  men 
of  letters  of  all  kinds;  players,  buffoons,  musicians,  opera 
singers,  opera  dancers." 

This  distinction  between  productive  and  unproductive 
laborers  was  early  attacked  and  long  debated.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  it  seemed  to  affix  some  sort  of  stigma  —  an  accusation 
of  uselessness,  of  being  in  need  of  support  from  others  —  on 
whole  classes  of  persons  whose  work  was  admitted  to  be  hon- 
orable and  often  seemed  to  be  indispensable.  But  this  was 
after  all  not  material;  whether  or  no  an  "unproductive"  occu- 
pation was  to  be  regarded  as  honorable,  the  essential  question  was 
and  is  whether  there  are  differences  between  this  kind  of  work 
and  the  other  which  are  important  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. It  was  much  more  to  the  point  that  the  distinction 
led  to  difficulties  and  inconsistencies.  The  musician  was 
regarded  as  an  unproductive  laborer;   was  the  artisan  who 
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made  his  instrument  —  his  violin  —  nevertheless  productive? 
The  labor  of  the  violin-maker  issued  in  material  wealth,  or, 
as  Adam  Smith  said,  in  "a  vendible  commodity/'  Yet  its 
only  object  was  to  make  an  instrument  to  be  used  by  the  musi- 
cian; and  was  not  the  consistent  view  that  of  regarding  the 
two  sets  of  persons  as  combining  for  a  common  result,  just  as 
the  sheep  shearer,  the  weaver,  and  the  tailor  combine  in  making 
clothing  ?  And  if  thus  working  together  for  the  same  end,  was 
one  to  be  set  apart  as  productive,  the  other  as  improductive  7 
All  members  of  the  navy  and  army  were  classed  as  unproduc- 
tive; yet  those  who  built  the  ships,  made  the  gims  and  the 
powder,  were  supposed  to  be  productive.  If  one  set  were 
unproductive,  why  not  the  other  ? 

§  2.  The  solution  of  these  difficulties  is  indicated  by  a  con* 
ception  which  the  British  economists,  though  they  followed  it  in 
other  directions,  were  curiously  slow  to  use  with  reference  to 
their  discussion  of  productive  labor.  It  points  to  satisfactions, 
or  tUUitieSf  as  the  aim  and  end  of  production.  We  shall  see, 
as  we  progress,  how  in  various  directions  economic  science 
gains,  and  is  often  brought  to  unity  and  consistency,  by  the 
anal3rsis  of  production  as  ending  in  utilities. 

If  it  is  acarelessuseof  language  to  speak  of  a  carpenter  as  "mak- 
ing "  a  table,  it  may  also  be  said  to  be  a  careless  use  of  language, 
or,  at  best,  a  short-cut  expression  for  a  complicated  act,  to  speak 
of  any  artisan  or  set  of  artisans  as  "making"  anything.  The 
amount  of  matter  in  the  world  is  not  subject  to  man's  control. 
He  cannot  add  to  it  one  atom  or  subtract  one  atom.  All 
that  he  can  do  is  to  change  forms  and  combination.  And  just 
this  he  does  in  production.  He  fashions  and  refashions  material 
things.  He  puts  them  into  forms  in  which  they  serve  his  wants. 
Such  is  obviously  the  nature  of  the  carpenter's  work,  the 
tailor's,  the  cook's.  It  is  not  less  true  of  those  whom  we  de- 
scribe as  "producing  materials."  The  plants  from  which  man 
secures  the  greatest  part  of  his  food  and  most  of  the  materials 
he  uses,  get  their  constituent  parts  from  the  soil  and  the  air. 

What  man  does  is  to  arrange  conditions  favorable  for  their 
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growth.  The  minerals  which  he  uses  are  a  fixed  store  in  the 
earth's  crust.  When  we  say  that  coal  is  produced,  we  mean 
that  it  is  brought  to  the  surface  and  made  available  for  our 
use. 

The  modes  in  which  man  brings  about  utilities  or  satisfac- 
tions are  many.  Not  only  are  plants  grown,  and  coal,  iron, 
copper  brought  up  from  the  mines;  not  only  are  these  raw 
materials  shaped  and  adapted  for  their  different  uses,  —  they  are 
also  transported  to  the  places,  often  very  distant,  where  they 
reach  the  hands  of  those  whose  wants  they  finally  satisfy. 
They  are  bought  by  traders  from  one  set  of  persons,  and  sold 
again  to  another;  and  among  the  traders  there  is  a  division 
of  labor,  some  bu3ang  at  wholesale  and  selling  again  to  the  re- 
tailers, who  dispose  of  the  commodities  to  their  customers. 
The  phrase  ''place  utility"  has  been  used  to  describe  the  con- 
tributions of  those  engaged  in  transportation  and  trade ;  and 
it  serves  to  bring  into  relief  the  fact  that  such  persons,  though 
they  do  not  shape  or  fashion  commodities,  yet  contribute  to 
their  utilization. 

Now,  since  the  essence  of  production  is  that  it  leads  to  satis- 
factions or  utilities,  it  follows  that  any  labor  or  effort  that 
yields  utilities  is  productive.  The  musician  whose  performance 
bringB  us  pleasure  does  precisely  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  the 
florist  whose  blossoms  last  a  few  hours.  The  domestic  servant 
contributes  to  our  ease  just  as  does  the  artisan  who  supplies 
the  furniture  for  our  dwellings.  No  doubt  there  are  gradations 
in  the  importance  of  the  wants  supplied  by  different  workers. 
The  essentials  of  life  are  most  important;  the  conveniences  and 
luxuries  come  after  them ;  and  these  gradations,  as  we  shall  see, 
have  economic  consequences.  But  they  are  not  significant  for 
our  present  purpose;  they  give  no  ground  for  distinguishing 
between  those  producers  who  embody  utilities  in  material 
objects,  and  those  who  do  not.  If  we  were  called  on  to  dispense 
with  the  services  of  some  of  the  producers,  we  might  put  aside, 
as  easily  spared,  first,  the  buffoons  and  the  opera  dancers  who 
figure  as  unproductive  in  Adam  Smith's  list.    But  we  might 
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also  put  aside  at  once  the  scene  painters  at  the  opera,  the 
printers  of  trashy  books,  the  makers  of  cloying  sweets  and 
noxious  drinks.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  called  on 
to  say  what  producers  we  should  retain  to  the  last,  we  should 
select  not  only  those  who  supply  the  material  things  essential 
for  existence,  —  food,  clothing,  shelter,  —  but  also  the  physician 
who  preserves  our  health  and  the  teacher  who  maintains  the 
education  on  which  rests  civilization.  The  distinction  between 
things  essential  and  things  dispensable  is  by  no  means  the 
same  as  that  between  material  and  immaterial  sources  of 
utilities. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  all  those  whose  labors  satisfy  wants 
—  all  those  who  bring  about  satisfactions  or  utilities  —  are 
to  be  reckoned  as  taking  part  in  production,  and  are  to  be 
called  productive  laborers.  Certain  it  is,  whatever  phraseology 
we  care  to  apply,  that  no  conclusions  of  importance  for  economics 
flow  from  the  distinction  between  those  who  shape  material 
wealth  and  those  who  bring  about  utilities  of  other  kinds.  And 
the  test  of  the  value  of  a  distinction  or  classification  is  always 
that  significant  propositions  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  things 
put  into  a  given  class  which  do  not  hold  for  those  outside 
the  class. 

This  conclusion  also  enables  us  to  dispose  of  an  aUied  question : 
Is  there  nonmaterial  wealth  ?  Those  who  denied  the  old  prop- 
osition, —  who  maintained  that  labor  which  did  not  embody 
a  utility  in  material  objects  was  nevertheless  productive  — 
often  maintained  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  "nonmate- 
rial "  wealth.  The  phrase  certainly  is  not  in  accord  with  com- 
mon usage.  We  think  ordinarily  of  wealth  as  something  that 
can  be  kept  and  accumulated,  and  intend  by  it  tangible  things ; 
and  in  this  sense  it  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  speak  of  im- 
material wealth.  But  if  we  use  the  more  technical  and  there- 
fore more  precise  phrase,  "economic  goods,"  we  include  all  those 
things  and  services  which  satisfy  hmnan  wants  and  are  not  to 
be  had  free.  Services  of  those  whom  Adam  Smith  and  his 
followers  called  unproductive  laborers  come  under  this  head. 
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They  are  desired  and  prized,  often  highly  prized ;  and  they  are 
yielded  by  human  effort.  The  rewards  earned  by  these  efforts 
are  an  important  topic  in  economic  science,  and  the  utilities 
provided  are  an  important  part  of  the  sum  of  utilities  which 
constitute,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  community's  mcome.  If 
we  mean  by  wealth  anything  about  which  economic  problems 
arise,  we  must  make  the  term  coextensive  with  the  term  ''eco- 
nomic goods" ;  and  then  we  may  speak  of  nonmaterial  wealth. 

§  3.  From  this  interpretation  of  the  terms,  it  would  seem 
to  follow  that  all  labor  belongs  to  the  productive  class.  If  not 
only  the  butcher  and  the  baker  are  in  this  class,  but  the  barber 
and  the  fiddler,  do  any  remain  who  are  to  be  regarded  as 
unproductive  ? 

Obviously,  there  are  some  persons  who  are  outside  the  pale 
of  productive  activity.  The  paupers,  thieves,  swindlers, 
ne'er-do-wells,  are  parasites.  Thieves  and  swindlers  often 
exert  themselves  severely,  though  not  often  continuously.  But 
their  activity  is  purely  predatory.  They  contribute  nothing; 
they  simply  try  to  get  things  away  from  others.  Whether  or 
no  we  should  apply  the  term  "labor"  to  their  exertions,  it  is 
certainly  not  to  be  called  productive  labor. 

A  different  question  arises  as  to  some  labor  carried  on  without 
violation  of  the  law  and  without  conscious  delinquency,  yet 
certainly  of  doubtful  aspect.  A  quack  medicine,  containing 
ingredients  which  the  maker  knows  to  be  noxious,  or  at  best 
harmless,  may  be  puffed  by  mendacious  advertising  into  wide- 
spread use.  Can  it  be  said  that  the  labor  devoted  to  preparing 
it  and  persistently  circulating  lies  about  it  is  productive  of 
satisfactions,  and  therefore  to  be  reckoned  as  productive  labor? 

To  take  another  case,  of  still  a  different  sort,  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  labor  given  in  well-nigh  all  communities  to  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors?  Among  physiologists 
the  settled  conclusion  is  that,  though  the  use  of  these  stimulants 
in  the  lighter  forms  may  lead  to  no  serious  harm,  that  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  is  overwhelmingly  bad.  It  is  certain  that  an 
immense  amount  of  misery  and  vice  comes  from  the  widespread 
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use  of  strong  liquors ;  that  the  diminution  in  their  consump- 
tion during  the  last  generation  or  two  has  brought  better- 
ment for  mankind;  and  that  the  world  would  be  a  much 
happier  place  if  drunkenness  could  be  stamped  out.  What 
has  the  economist  to  say  of  labor  given  to  the  production  of 
thinga  harmful? 

These  cases  call  for  discrimination.  They  may  be  cases  of 
fraud  and  deceit.  They  may  be  cases  of  wants  misdirected, 
but  none  the  less  wants  really  felt  and  really  satisfied. 

Fraud  and  deceit  mean  that  a  person  does  not  secure  that 
which  he  expected  and  was  led  to  expect.  In  an  ordinary  sale, 
the  seller  is  not  presumed  by  the  law  to  give  a  guarantee  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  thing  sold:  caveat  emptor.  But  where  a 
guarantee  is  given,  or  a  precise  description  equivalent  to  a 
guarantee,  the  buyer  has  a  remedy  in  the  courts. 

The  distinction  made  by  the  law  is  substantially  that 
which  the  economist  would  make.  The  quack  medicine  may 
be  a  draft  of  flavored  water  or  disguised  alcohol.  But  so 
long  as  the  purchaser  wants  this  sort  of  thing,  and  buys  be- 
cause he  has  a  notion  it  will  do  him  good,  the  purveyor  adds 
to  the  sum  of  satisfactions.  The  case  is  different  where  the 
purchaser  wants  one  thing,  and  is  deceived  into  taking  some- 
thing else ;  since  then  his  felt  wants  are  not  satisfied.  Inter- 
mediate is  the  case  where  the  purchaser  does  not  know  precisely 
what  he  wants,  and  is  wheedled  into  taking  something  which 
the  other  man  wants  to  sell.  Here  it  is  often  difficult  to  draw 
the  line.  Is  the  buyer  foolish,  or  is  he  swindled  ?  Does  the 
seller  lie  outright,  or  is  he  merely  expansive  in  praise  of  his  wares? 
What  the  law  can  do  is  to  ud  in  making  the  situation  clear; 
and  this  is  particularly  needful  where  the  consequences  of  mis- 
understanding are  serious.  Hence  the  pure-food  and  pure-drug 
legislation,  and  the  legislation  requiring  that  the  composition  of 
jLOstrums  be  precisely  stated  on  their  labels. 

Where  the  want  is  really  felt  and  really  satisfied,  the  labor  that 
brings  satisfaction  must  be  adjudged  by  the  economist  produc- 
tive; and  this,  even  though  the  ultimate  consequences  be  harmful 
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The  keeper  of  a  dramshop  is  a  productive  laborer,  even  though 
he  purveys  something  which  often  causes  misery.  To  enter 
on  inquiries  about  the  final  effect  on  human  welfare  would  raise 
many  questions  of  a  different  sort  from  those  within  the  strict 
range  of  economics ;  inquiries  which,  if  consistently  followed 
in  all  cases,  would  range  into  almost  every  field  of  knowledge. 
There  are  physiologists  who  believe  that  meat,  though  men  like 
it,  is  unnecessary  for  nourishment  and  is  frequently  a  cause  of 
disease.  Others  maintain  that  such  stimulants  as  tea  and 
coffee  are  of  ill  effect ;  that  health  and  happiness  are  promoted 
by  abstinence  from  them.  To  judge  between  these  various 
advocates  and  reformers  is  no  part  of  the  essential  task  of 
the  economist.  So  long  as  a  person  who  buys  a  thing  or  pays 
for  a  service  really  desires  it,  the  labor  which  yields  him  the 
satisfaction  is  productive.  The  economist  is  concerned  to  in- 
quire what  labor  is  productive  in  this  sense  and  what  is  not, 
and  what  are  the  various  aspects  and  consequences  of  men's 
activities  in  trying  to  satisfy  their  wants. 

A  case  which  may  call  for  nice  distinction  between  labor  that 
is  productive,  even  though  morally  questionable,  and  labor  that 
is  predatory,  is  that  of  the  professional  gambler.  For  example, 
those  who  maintain  the  luxurious  establishment  at  Monte  Carlo 
may  be  regarded,  on  the  one  hand,  as  simply  purveying  to  that 
love  of  games  of  chance  which  is  so  universal  as  almost  to  be 
classed  as  instinct.  So  far  as  they  do  so  —  so  far  as  the  act  of 
gaming  is  pleasurable  to  their  customers  —  they  supply  a  satis- 
faction, even  though  it  may  be  desirable  for  permanent  welfare 
that  this  craving  be  kept  in  check.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far 
as  both  parties  —  croupier  and  gamester  —  are  merely  trying  to 
get  each  other's  money,  and  care  not  for  the  play  per  se,  the 
activities  of  both  are  predatory.  Just  what  motive  underlies 
the  gamester's  wagers  may  be  a  matter  for  nice  psychological 
analysis.  No  doubt  the  two  distinguishable  motives  —  love 
of  play  and  cupidity  for  the  other  man's  money  —  are  often 
combined.  There  are  certainly  instances  enough  where  the 
pleasure  of  the  play  counts  for  nothing,  and  where  cupidity 
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alone  k  At  work ;  joid  then  the  Jcoeiier  of  the  ^onbiuig  6sUib- 
lishniflnt  is  siinpl3"  pred&tory. 

^etuming  now  to  such  actides  as  were  oonrndered  a  moment 
ago  —  drugs  and  alcoholic  qniits,  whose  effects  may  be  noodous 
— we  may  note  the  obvious  distinctian  between  8a3aQg  that  a 
given  kind  of  labor  is  productive  and  saying  that  it  ou^t  to  be 
esEercised.  Though  a  want  may  be  satisfied  by  the  labor,  it  does 
not  follow  that  happiness,  or  the  best  kind  of  hai^naesB,  is 
promoted  thereby.  The  law  may  prohibit  gambling,  or  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor,  because  it  is  thou^t  best  that 
men  should  not  have  the  gratifications  at  all.  Wheliier  or  no 
a  prohibition  of  this  kind  should  be  enacted  raises  questkas, 
to  repeat,  of  very  wide  range,  to  whose  solution  the  economist 
can  doubtless  contribute,  but  on  which  he  says  by  no  moaos 
the  final  word.  The  labor  which  yields  a  service  may  be,  in 
the  eye  of  the  economist,  strictly  productive;  but  it  may  be 
a  kind  of  productive  labor  which  had  better  not  be  eserased. 

§  4.  The  inftATimg  which  we  affix  to  the  word  '^  productive" 
is  further  illustrated  by  one  of  those  professions  which  Adam 
Smith  regarded  as  indeed  grave  and  important,  but  none  the 
less  unproductive,  —  the  law.  With  the  lawyer  may  be  grouped 
the  judge,  the  pohoeman,  the  jailer,  —  all  those  oonoeraed  with 
the  adnunistration  of  the  law.  In  a  sense,  their  services  are 
not  neoeasary.  They  do  not  conduce  directly  to  the  production 
of  material  goods  or  to  the  rendering  of  services  or  utilities  to 
consumers.  They  are  inevitable  adjuncts  to  the  processes  of 
production,  rather  than  immediately  contributing  factors.  If 
all  men  were  honest,  truthful,  fair-minded,  and  willing  to  abide 
at  once  by  the  decision  of  an  impartial  arbitrator,  the  wotk 
of  the  legal  profession  and  of  all  its  hangers-on  could  be  dispensed 
with,  or  at  least  reduced  to  insignificant  dimensions.  If  virtue 
were  universal,  pohcemen  and  jail^s  would  disappear,  and 
lawyers  would  have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  Yet  the  eiq>enenee 
of  all  peoples  shows  that  —  men  being  what  they  are  —  the 
work  of  the  legal  profession  becomes  indispensable  in  any  com- 
plex society.    As  property  is  accumulated  and  diversified,  as 
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exchanges  between  men  multiply,  as  the  precise  relations  between 
dififerent  persons  come  to  be  carefully  defined  by  law,  the  business 
of  interpreting  the  complex  system  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
separate  profession.  The  settlement  of  dififerences  is  intrusted 
to  judges;  the  orderly  conduct  of  affairs  is  aided  by  the  advice 
of  lawyers;  the  observance  of  the  law  is  enforced  by  the  police. 
No  doubt  an  ill-devised  l^al  system  entails  more  labor  of  this 
sort  than  would  suffice  under  a  better  system;  and  the  un- 
prejudiced observer  must  question  whether  the  law  of  our 
modem  communities  works  as  efficiently  as  it  might.  But 
a  clumsy  instrument,  though  it  involves  more  labor  than  one 
well  adjusted,  is  none  the  less  useful. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  army  and  navy.  The 
immediate  object  of  the  soldier's  work  is  destruction.  He  must 
be  supported  by  the  rest  of  the  conmiunity;  he  does  not  con- 
tribute directly  to  its  well-being.  Yet  military  protection  has 
been,  through  almost  all  history,  an  indispensable  condition  for 
the  sustained  conduct  of  peaceful  industry.  like  the  police- 
man, the  soldier  is  needed  because  of  the  bad  passions  of 
man.  And  even  where  defense  is  not  necessary,  and  armaments 
are  maintained  from  national  vanity  or  senseless  rivalry,  the 
soldier  nevertheless  must  be  reckoned  productive  in  the  sense 
that  he  does  what  people  wish  to  have  done  and  what  they 
pay  him  for.  The  army  and  navy  may  be  only  dangerous 
playthings.  But  men  are  not  less  foolish  when  they  pay  for 
tawdiy  ornament  or  vulgar  amusement.  It  is  not  for  the 
economist  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  tastes. 

There  is  indeed  a  situation  in  which  a  military  force  is,  from 
the  economist's  point  of  view,  clearly  unproductive.  This  is 
where  it  is  used  solely  and  simply  for  aggression.  A  pirate  is 
obviously  not  a  productive  laborer.  Unfortunately  many  of 
the  heroes  of  history  have  been  no  better  than  pirates.  The 
armies  of  the  first  Napoleon  swarmed  over  Europe,  levying 
tribute  wherever  they  penetrated.  No  doubt  deep-lying  his- 
torical forces  served  to  bring  on  the  wars  of  the  Napoleonic 
period.    Some  conffict  was  inevitable  between  the  old  feudal 
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Older  of  society  and  that  new  <»tler  which  arose  with  the  French 
Revolution.  But  the  dcmiine^ing  q>irit  of  Napolecm  turned  the 
conflict  in  its  later  stages  to  mere  aggreseion  on  the  one  side,  ex- 
hausting defense  against  aggression  on  the  other.  That  defense 
was  necessary;  yet  all  the  effort  applied  both  to  offense  and 
defense  was  in  the  last  analyos  a  fruitless  apphcation  of  labor. 

Lest  this  mode  of  considering  the  military  be  judged  shallow 
by  some  of  our  feDow  economists, — it  is  likely  to  be  so  regarded 
by  many  Germans,  in  whose  oontemporaiy  civilization  prepara- 
tion forwarplayssolargie  a  part, — let  it  be  added  that  the  bare 
economic  side  of  the  matter  is  not  the  only  one  to  be  considered. 
Complex  political  and  social  questi<His  presoit  themsdves,  quite 
beyond  the  scope  cS  a  book  on  economics.  No  range  <rf  top- 
ics  brings  out  more  cleariy  the  need  of  considering  problems 
that  are  partly  economic  from  other  points  of  view  as  welL 
Even  as  a  problem  in  economics  alone,  the  industaial  i»t>gres8 
of  mankind  has  oftoi  proceeded  in  strange  ways.  Civilization 
has  gone  forward  on  the  powder  cart,  as  in  our  Civil  War.  Ag- 
gression itself  sometimes  leads  to  happier  ends.  The  English 
first  took  possession  of  India  in  a  spirit  of  sheer  rapacity.  Yet 
their  rule,  resting  as  it  still  does  on  force,  has  much  promoted 
the  material  welfare  of  the  native  races.  And  in  the  conflicts 
between  civilized  peoples  also,  whatever  their  orii^n,  a  better 
ord^  and  a  higher  prosperity  have  often  emerged  from  wars 
that  were  seemingly  causeless.  Reflections  of  this  sort  will 
occur  to  every  thoughtful  reader,  and  lead  him  to  qualify  and 
interpret  what  has  here  been  said  of  the  relating  of  armaments 
and  wani  to  the  principle  which  underlies  the  conception  of 
productive  labcHr. 

§  5.  There  rranain  to  be  considered  questions  as  to  the  re- 
lations of  certain  kinds  of  activity  to  the  productiveness  of  labor. 
Are  any  of  the  business  doings  idiich  go  on  in  modem  society 
to  be  judged  unproductive? 

When  unscrupulous  persons  solicit  funds  from  the  gullible^ 
ostensibly  for  ''investment  or  ''speculation,''  and  in  due  time 
run  off  with  the  money,  their  labor,  systematic  and  strenuous 
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thoufl^  it  mfty  be,  is  obviotiBly  predatory.  Not  only  they,  but  the 
clerkfl  and  amfltanta  whom  they  employ  (whether  these  be 
accomplices  or  innocent),  are  unproductive.  Now  it  is  main- 
tained that,  outside  the  range  of  operations  so  clearly  predatory 
as  to  be  made  criminal  by  law,  there  are  not  a  few  others,  within 
the  pale  of  the  law,  whose  economic  effect  is  substantially  the 
same.  This  is  alleged,  to  take  a  familiar  example,  of  speculative 
transactions  in  general.  In  our  highly  organized  modem  com- 
munities, an  immense  amount  of  buying  and  selling  is  done  for 
a  turn  in  the  market.  A  man  buys  wheat  or  cotton  which  he 
does  not  want  and  which  never  gets  into  his  possession;  he 
promptly  sells  his  nominal  title  at  an  advance  in  price,  pocketing 
what  is  called  a  profit.  Is  any  contribution  made  to  the  sum 
of  utilities  by  such  transactions  ?  It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
pleasure  of  the  game,  which  may  be  an  element  in  gambling 
with  cards  or  dice,  here  plays  but  a  negligible  part;  the  motive 
Is  simply  to  get  gain  somehow.  The  most  conspicuous  operar 
Uons  of  the  sort  are  on  the  stock  exchange,  where  sales  and 
purchases  take  place  on  an  enormous  scale  with  no  traceable 
effect  in  adding  to  production  or  to  social  income.  The  business 
Involves  an  elaborate  apparatus,  —  brokers,  clerks,  officers,  a 
periodical  press  of  its  own.  As  the  clerks  of  a  bare  swindler  are 
unproductive,  so  must  be  those  of  the  broker,  if  he  is  himself 
in  the  parasitic  dass. 

Rut  this  sort  of  allegation  has  been  pushed  further.  A  htfse 
part  of  what  is  ordinarily  called  **  business  "  has  beeai  placed 
undo**  the  same  ban.  Not  only  those  wlio  are  usQa%  called 
iqwulatOTR,  but  those  who  ''<^)erate"  in  real  estate  —  buy  and 
ncII  land  for  a  margin  of  profit  —  and  the  bankers  who  ^' handle'^ 
$itocks  and  bonds  ar^  described  as  mere  parasites.  Nay,  all 
bufaness  nxfli,  of  evny  kind,  have  been  oomdemned  by  sodali^ 
writers  as  essentially  lanproductire,  —  that  is,  so  far  as  tbey 
arr  not  diivotl^-  doing  work  of  management  and  soperintendefnce. 
By  tihem'*  bu5diM«s  ^'  has  been  adjudged,  ^mply  a  way  of  seeux- 
tng  a  Jtain  thi^oTigh  the  ignorance  or  weakness  of  ot^iers,  asid 
thcirrf or^  to  be  (xmAmned  as  useless  to  society. 
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The  questions  here  raised  cannot  be  answered  until  after  a 
consideration  of  some  very  complex  matters.  But  the  mode  in 
which  they  should  be  dealt  with  and  the  nature  of  the  answers 
to  be  sought  can  be  indicated  now,  even  though  with  some  antici- 
pation of  later  conclusions.  Thus,  as  regards  one  of  the  set  of 
operations  supposed  to  be  unproductive, — speculative  dealings, 
— it  must  be  admitted  that  the  charge  is  in  part  founded.  Though 
some  speculative  dealings  in  commodities  and  securities  serve 
a  useful  purpose;  others  are  in  large  part  mere  wagers,  akin  in 
their  economic  effect  to  vulgar  gambling.^  Judged  by  the  test 
which  we  have  set  up, — whether  the  labor  adds  to  the  sum  of 
utilities, — all  those  who  engage  in  mere  wagering  speculation 
are  unproductive  laborers:  not  only  the  principals,  but  the 
brokers  who  execute  their  orders,  the  clerks  who  record  them, 
the  mechanics  who  put  together  and  operate  the  ''  ticker  "  in 
the  broker's  quarters.  All  belong  in  the  class  whose  work 
serves  no  useful  end. 

The  same  test  is  to  be  applied  to  the  activity  of  business 
men ;  but  here  the  balance  of  gain  is  much  clearer.  Though  the 
greater  part  of  speculative  dealings  is  probably  of  no  utility, 
the  greater  part  of  business  men's  doings  has  great  utility.  The 
indictment  of  the  socialists,  which  charges  that  they  are  pre- 
dominantly unproductive,  far  overshoots  the  mark.  The  func- 
tion of  the  manager  or  leader  of  industry  is  of  high  service  in 
production.  He  adds  conspicuously  to  the  abundance  of  com- 
modities and  the  satisfaction  of  wants.  But  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  in  any  large  center  of  industry  there  will  be  found 
plenty  of  persons  engaged  in  ''business"  whose  doings  are  es- 
sentially parasitic.  They  pick  up  a  living,  perhaps  a  very 
comfortable  one,  by  shreds  and  patches  of  dealings,  by  shrewd- 
ness in  bu3dng  and  selling,  by  waiting  for  land  or  securities  to 
rise  in  value.  Often  they  are  sober,  solid  citizens,  personally 
estimable ;  so  indeed  are,  as  a  rule,  the  stockbrokers  who  pro- 
vide the  faciUties  for  the  gambling  speculators.  These  respect- 
able persons  would  resent  with  indignation  the  suggestion  that 

^Compaze  Book  II,  Chapter  11. 
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lijf^  \0ioB^  xbl  t&e  pv«f£3k£»rf  ami  parawnfr  das^  Bcs  one  ot 
tr^ii^  nwjfvd  r^xoaduhfe-  phiMnnmiHia  pciaEiised  "^  tirnt  stoAe&t  of 
isf:f/fyf/ttki:eA  h.  tiJk  oprjraiQjee  of  aZ  sortis  of  pasoBt*  ss  to  ifaeir  place 
ai^  fr^T^sUCA  z&  ^Le  m«iu23<nkl  workL  Hie  bfokn-  or  merdiazit^ 
Mf  ksitti  tKa&  ^be  nKefeanie  c^  cferlL.  aecs  tfae  Eti^  cotsmt  in  vfaich 
}«^  »  al  work,  aikd  knon?  Dothing  of  hs  relssscos  to  the  com- 
tMiuhy  m  a  wbr^  Tbe  icspectabCity  of  an  empioTment^  and 
frvim  the  0pint  in  mhich  it  is  porsiied,  give  no  certain  dew  to  its 
i^eci  4m  the  general  wdfare. 

It  m  the  aim  of  the  kgal  system  mider  which  we  lire  —  the 
ifynian  of  private  property — to  inhibit  piedat<»y  doings. 
Henee  not  only  physical  violence,  but  firaud  and  deedt,  aie  for- 
bidden and  pmiished.  This  aim  <rf  the  law  is  in  the  main  at- 
tained* He  who  earns  his  living  in  a  lawful  mann»  commonly 
contributes  to  the  sum  total  of  satisfactions.  He  does  what 
another  person  is  willing  to  pay  him  for ;  or,  in  the  more  tech- 
nical language  of  economics,  he  brings  forth  utilities,  and  so 
is  a  productive  laborer.  The  view,  sanctioned  more  or  less 
explicitly  by  some  socialist  writers,  according  to  which  the  work 
of  manual  laborers  alone  is  productive,  and  all  the  income-earning 
and  money-making  of  tbe  well-to-do  classes  are  unproductive, 
carries  the  indictment  against  the  existing  system  too  far.  But 
the  fact  that  criticism  against  the  working  of  private  property 
is  exaggerated  should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  there  exist 
opportunities  for  securing  an  income  or  even  amassing  a  for- 
tune, not  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law,  yet  of  a  kind  which  the 
economist  must  regard  as  predatory,  and  so  unproductive. 

Some  opportunities  of  this  kind  are  due  to  imperfections  in 
the  law  as  it  stands.  With  changes  in  economic  conditions,  pro- 
ceedings that  once  seemed  helpful  to  the  promotion  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  perhaps  at  one  stage  were  helpful,  cease  to  be 
so,  or  remain  so  only  in  part.  Thus  joint  stock  companies,  or 
corporations,  have  proved  a  device  of  great  efficacy  in  further- 
ing improvements  in  the  arts  and  in  securing  more  abundant 
and  varied  production.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statutes  under 
which  corporations  mi^  be  organised,  especially  in  our  American 
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states,  hMve  often  made  possihle  precsiely  t^at  evil  of  which 
the  Bodaiist  dines  complain :  mere  thimbleriggiog  and  plunder^ 
ing.  The  reform  of  the  laws  of  incarpoiatioQ  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  keep  the  good  and  reject  the  evil  is  now  one  of  the  pressing 
problems  in  the  United  States. 

To  dJBdiminate  ciearh^  between  the  operations  that  are  in  the 
end  helpful  toward  satisfying  wants,  and  those  that  are  not, 
is  some  times  impoBBdble  even  after  the  nicest  weighing  of  the 
resuhs  bj'  the  best  judges,  The  law,  for  instance,  withholds 
its  Banction  from  mere  wagering  contracts.  Yet  transactions 
which  are  wagers  cannot  be  distinguished  in  outward  fonn  from 
others  which  are  useful  to  sodety.  Utere  is  a  vague  con* 
BciouBoess  in  the  public  mind  that  some  persons  are  engag^  in 
" legitimate ''  business,  wbile  others  doing  the  same  sort  of  thing, 
''illegitimately^'  occiqiied,  are  '^plungers."  But  to  draw  a  pre> 
cise  line  between  those  that  may  be  approved  and  those  that 
may  not,  is  no  less  difficult  for  the  busness  man,  however  in* 
telligent  and  wide-minded,  than  for  the  judge  or  the  economist 
So  it  is  with  the  law  of  fraud  and  deceit.  As  long  as  men  aie 
free  to  choose  for  themselves  and  act  according  to  their  own 
judgments,  those  who  are  shrewd  and  watchful  will  make 
better  bargains  than  thoae'who  are  dull  and  unobservant.  When 
does  one  man  oveneadi  another,  when  does  he  simply  leave  him 
to  judge  for  himself  as  to  his  own  interests  7  The  probabilities 
are  that  for  the  sake  of  securing  the  laige  general  benefits  that 
flow  from  private  property  and  competitive  dealings  we  shall 
always  have  to  permit  some  doings  that  ^re  on  the  line  between 
the  productive  and  the  predatory.  If  the  law  brings  it  about 
that  labor  is  applied  in  the  main  to  the  satisfaction  of  wants ; 
if  it  restrains  most  of  the  improductive  doings ;  if  the  system 
as  a  whole  works  well,  and  these  predatory  operations  are  only 
its  loose  ends,  —  it  will  be  better  to  accept  them  as  inevitable 
and  to  set  off  against  them  the  general  benefits.  Absolute  por* 
fection  in  human  arrangements  is  not  to  be  looked  for. 


CHAPTER  3 

The  Divibion  op  Labob  and  the  Development  of 

MoDEBN  Industry 

§  1.  The  division  of  labor  is  one  of  the  great  central  facts  in 
modem  society.  Some  of  the  most  dij£ciilt  questions  of  eco- 
nomic theory,  the  most  conmion  popular  fallacies,  the  most 
serious  problems  of  legislation,  have  their  roots  in  the  division 
of  labor. 

The  division  of  labor  may  be  analyzed  under  two  heads.  On 
the  one  hand  there  is  the  simpler  form,  under  which  a  workman 
carries  through  the  whole  of  one  of  the  stages  in  production. 
The  tailor,  the  cobbler,  the  carpenter,  ply  their  several  trades. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  more  complex  form,  imder 
which  there  is  a  splitting  up  of  several  operations  all  belonging 
to  one  stage  of  production.  In  more  primitive  stages  of  in- 
dustry the  shoemaker  might  be  a  tanner,  and  the  whole  process 
of  converting  the  rawhide  into  a  shoe  thus  be  in  one  hand. 
Nowadays,  the  shoe  itself  is  not  put  together  by  the  cobbler ; 
it  is  the  work  of  a  large  niunber  of  different  workmen  in  a 
factory,  of  whom  some  do  nothing  but  cut  the  leather,  others 
stitch  it,  others  put  on  the  soles,  still  others  the  heek,  and  so 
on,  with  an  elaborated  parceling  of  different  operations. 

Obviously,  a  hard-and-fast  line  cannot  be  drawn  between 

these  two  aspects  of  the  division  of  labor.    No  craftsman  carries 

through  from  beginning  to  end  any  one  operation  in  produc* 

tion.    The  tailor  buys  his  materiab  of  the  cloth  maker;  the 

cloth  maker  buys  his  wool  of  the  farmer  or  grazier.    The  cloth 

maker  and  the  grazier  in  turn  buy  took  of  the  mechanic,  who 

buys  materials  from  the  ironworker  and  woodworker.     On 

the  other  hand,  the  tailor  does  not  necessarily  carry  his  own 

work  through  even  the  whole  of  the  stage  with  which  he  is 
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Gonoenied.  It  imty  be  divided  betwuMm  the  cotter  and  tbe 
stitciier ;  and  gimiiarly  the  doth  maker's  may  be  parceled  out 
between  the  weaver,  the  fuller,  the  dyer.  The  dilfarenjee  be* 
tween  the  shnpter  and  the  more  coonpleK  divisiaii  of  labor  is 
eoKntially  one  of  dflgree.  NeverthetesB,  this  diflFerance  of 
degree  is  importaat.  Thetwoflortsof  arcaogementbrii^idixnxt 
somewhat  difEerent  advantages  and  give  liae  to  diSeront  social 
conditions. 

§2.  Let  us  eoDBider  fimt  the  sinqklsr  division  of  labor. 
This  dates  far  back  into  antiquity.  The  familiar  crafts  are 
of  very  old  standing.  The  extent  to  which  their  names  have 
been  adopted  as  surnames  shows  how,  among  modem  pecqdes, 
occupations  were  separated  in  that  comparatively  simple  state 
of  society,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  patronymics  were  in  pro- 
cess of  formation.  Tiie  Oarpenten,  Masoos,  Smiths,  Weavos, 
Drapers,  Tailars,  Dyers,  Saddlers,  Shoemakers,  liiGllers,  Bakers, 
Coopere,  and  such  o&er  common  wimames  indicate  what  sort 
of  division  of  labor  whs  maintained  for  hundreds  of  yeans  with 
con^MKratively  little  change. 

The  chief  advantage  in  production  from  this  form  of  the 
division  of  labor  is  the  gam  in  dexterity  ^diich  comes  from  tiie 
constant  practise  of  the  same  occupation.  So  familiar  are  we 
with  the  effect  of  jnaotise  that  we  wwrnnff  as  a  matter  of  course 
the  skiU  which  comes  from  it.  Beadmg,  writing,  the  donnmg 
of  our  clothes  and  the  lacing  of  our  boots,  are  effected  with  ease, 
almost  without  effort,  from  the  ingrained  effects  of  custom  and 
iteration.  Piano  pla3mig  and  Lypewritii^  are  marvelous  to 
the  inhabituated,  eai^  to  the  point  of  indifference  for  the 
practised  hand.  The  acquired  dexterity  of  the  craftsman  and 
mechanic  make  then-  productive  capacity  mfinitely  greater  than 
they  would  be  if  each  had  to  carry  on  a  doaen  occupations 
and  were  half  proficient  in  any  one. 

Other  gains  also  have  been  enumeeated  as  accruing  from  the 
simi^  division  of  labor.  There  is  a  saving  in  time  when  the 
■one  iamk  is  followed  without  interruption.  l%e  oarpen^'^* 
eventfaoui^  no  nune  dexterous  than  the  fanner,  can  yet  ac 
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plish'  more  in  the  hour  or  the  day  than  the  farmer  who  tries  to 
do  jobs  of  tinkering  in  his  spare  moments.  Something  also  is 
due  to  the  adaptation  of  tasks  to  the  abilities  of  the  workers. 
There  are  differences  between  the  inborn  abilities  of  individuals, 
even  as  regards  tasks  for  which  training  and  practise  are  the 
most  important  causes  of  dexterity.  Among  mechanics  a  cer- 
tain proportion  only  have  the  sure  eye  and  the  deft  hand  which 
are  required  for  the  most  exacting  tasks.  It  is  obviously 
advantageous  that  they  should  confine  themselves  chiefly  to 
these,  leaving  the  less  exacting  to  persons  of  ordinary  capacity. 
Even  for  comparatively  simple  occupations  there  are  dif- 
ferences in  the  qualifications  of  individual  workmen.  The 
work  of  a  motorman  on  an  electric  car  seems  of  the  most  mo- 
notonous sort,  easily  accomplished  by  any  adult.  Yet  it  re- 
quires a  certain  steadiness  and  alertness  of  attention  not  pos- 
sessed by  all  laborers.  How  far  differences  of  this  sort  are 
the  result  solely  of  inborn  qualities,  how  far  brought  about  or 
accentuated  by  education  and  environment,  need  not  here  be 
considered.  So  long  as  they  exist,  there  is  a  gain  if  each  indi- 
vidual is  called  on  to  do  only  that  for  which  he  has  the  greatest 
aptitude. 

The  last-mentioned  factor  in  the  division  of  labor  —  the 
adaptation  of  tasks  to  varjring  aptitudes — is  of  most  importance 
aa  between  those  who  work  with  their  heads  and  those  who 
work  with  their  hands.  Though  there  is  mental  training  as  well 
as  manual  training,  and  though  instruction  and  practise  tell  in 
the  lawyer's  trade  as  well  aa  in  the  mechanic's,  inborn  abilities 
are  important  in  greater  degree  for  the  former.  This  is  more 
particularly  the  case  in  all  work  which  calls  for  initiative, 
superintendence,  direction.  There  is  a  difference  of  far-reaching 
effect  between  those  who  have  the  qualities  for  leadership, 
whether  in  the  arts  or  in  intellectual  life,  and  those  who  must 
belong  to  the  rank  and  file.  There  is  often  a  very  great  gain 
when  those  who  are  bom  leaders  can  devote  themselves  solely 
to  the  work  which  they  alone  can-do,  or  which  they  can  do 
best,  leaving  to  others,  with  no  such  capacities,  the  routine 
mechanical  or  clerical  work. 
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TRie  greKt  nuas  of  hhsi,  howc'vor,  hxve  no  ^lecnal  jqititiides. 
For  them,  cantmued  prBCtice,  bognn  or  uded  by  eivstcmtttic 
traming,  k  the  chief  cause,  even  thon^  not  the  only  csase,  of 
fikill  in  any  jwrticalttr  sort  of  work.  Inthenuun,  the  divisan  of 
labor  16  a  cause  rather  than  a  result  of  ^pecialiied  cigiacity. 
Most  destarouB  men  are  so  became  they  have  long  practised 
a  given  art ;  they  do  not  practise  it  because  they  are  bom  with 
desteritv. 

I  3.  Let  us  turn  now  to  what  we  have  styled  tiie  more  com- 
plex form  of  the  division  of  labor.  This  is  the  sahent  characs 
tenstic  of  tiie  development  of  industry  during  the  last  century 
and  a  half ;  a  development  which  has  gone  on  irith  aocderat- 
ing  pace  in  very  recent  times.  T^  change  in  industry  and 
the  nature  of  the  new  order  of  things  can  be  described  most 
concisely  by  saying  that  the  tool  has  been  r^iiaoed  by  the 
machine 

Thou^  the  gun  in  efficiency  from  the  divifflon  of  labor  arises 
diiefly  from  the  dexterity  acquired  by  repetition,  none  of  the 
trades  familiar  under  the  simpter  division  of  labor  was  reduced 
to  the  continuous  repetition  of  identical  movements.  Hie  car- 
penter, the  mason,  tiie  smith,  the  tailor,  —  eadi  was  master 
of  his  trade  as  a  whole,  and,  while  gaining  proficiency  from 
rmt^g»msmfg  practise,  yet  turned  from  one  part  of  the  oociqiation 
to  another.  The  instruments  which  these  artisans  used  were 
tools,  of  varied  kinds,  adapted  to  the  different  parts  of  their 
occupations.  A  ''tool,"  as  that  word  is  still  commonly  used, 
means  a  hand  tool,  put  in  motion  by  human  force  and  requir- 
ing adaptation,  judgment,  flexibility. 

Tlie  gradual  elaboration  of  the  divifflon  of  labor  slowly  en- 
larged the  number  of  oociq>ations,  diminished  the  range  of 
each  one,  and  tended  to  reduce  each  more  and  more  to  an 
identical  routine.  Thus  the  maiking  of  cloth  was  divided 
between  the  spinner,  the  weaver,  tiie  fuller,  the  dyer.  The 
divisian  between  the  spinner  and  tiie  weaver,  itself  one  of  the 
oldest,  became  eventuaDy  of  mudi  moment,  for  it  gave  occa- 
sion for  one  of  the  epodMnsting  i^plicataons  of  machinerv 
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m4  pfmmr.  Wboi  tkt^  n^uaAf  tcpditKm  of  ike 
Wi9A  tj0^ffmm  Ml  loqKMtAnt  port  of  an  'mdaitnd  atiL  ix  ii 
prj«fi4bk;  Ui  Apply  otlMT  fioree  than  that  of  mm  s  m-uMffii*  Xo 
mmtUiMif  «T«fi  in  th«  highly  daboratol  fonns  of  modem  tima; 
nun  HitaI  in  dexterity  and  flexifcpility  the  human  hand.  Bat 
irbeoever  the  Mtfne  thing  is  to  be  done  orer  and  ova;  the  biiad 
loretm  of  oatujv,  working  thiou^  a  madiine,  can  do  it  as  wfSk 
m  i\m  human  hand,  and  indeed  better  than  most  human  hands. 
The  diviifbn  of  Ubor  in  tta  simpler  form  gradually  was  de- 
vek^ped  to  the  point  where  the  i^yplication  <rf  power  was  pos- 
sible. The  giUn  from  the  i^yplicaticm  ci  power  proved  so  great 
that  there  was  a  reaction  on  the  division  of  labor :  an  induce- 
ment to  split  up  the  steps  in  production  still  further,  to  reduce 
more  and  more  of  them  to  the  repetition  of  identical  moTunentSy 
and  so  to  make  possible  in  still  greater  d^ree  the  use  of  natural 

The  great  change  toward  the  use  of  machines  and  power 
net  in  during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
textile  trades  felt  its  influence  first.  In  1764,  Hargreaves  in- 
vented the  spinning  jenny;  in  1769,  Arkwright  brought  out 
his  rival  spinning  machine ;  in  1770  Crompton  invented  an  appa- 
ratus which  combined  the  devices  of  Hargreaves  and  Arkwright, 
and  brought  the  spinning  machine  to  a  still  further  stage  of 
perfection.  All  three  were  directed  to  the  mechanical  repeti- 
tion  of  the  twisting  of  the  fiber;  and  water  power  was  soon 
itpplitHl  to  setting  them  in  motion.  Not  long  afterwards,  weav* 
Ing  was  also  subjected  to  the  same  principles.  The  power 
li)on\  was  gradually  elaborated,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nintiteentb  century  began  to  supplant  steadily  the  hand  loom. 
\\y  the  close  of  that  century,  the  old-fashioned  weaver's  trade 
hail  iH'Oome,  In  advanced  countries  like  England  and  the  United 
Htatt^i  a  thing  of  the  past  The  tesctile  material  to  which 
tht^^  inventions  were  first  applied  was  cotton;  for  this  has 
an  evrn  anil  homogeneous  fiber  which  makes  it  most  readily 
avaiUhle  for  machinery  operated  continuously  at  uniform  speed. 
>\\h4»  linen,  and  silk,  being  <tf  lees  even  fiber,  were  subjected  to 
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ibe  JBUihiBe  process  later  than  ootUm,  thzougb  sl  long  series 
of  BUDBidiary'  invoatioBi).  it  iias  not  been  uitcii  our  own  day 
that  silk,  the  most  ikiioBJU'  and  isrogular  of  tha^e  fibers,  has 
come  vo  be  mampuiaied  oa  a  lacge  aeale  by  power  xuaohiner^'. 

Water  power  wa^^  need  for  the  teKtiie  manuiactures  in  their 
marker  Biages ;  but  it  was  eoou  supplemented  and  largely  xe- 
placed  b}^  the  steam  ensii&e.  The  steam  engine  was  brought 
by  Wa;tt  vo  the  stage  of  effective  working  in  1781.  It  wad  first 
need  on  ik  large  scale  for  the  pumping  of  water  out  of  mines,  — 
jm  obvious  ease  for  the  apphcation  of  power,  since  it  calls  for 
the  nnnhanping  performance  of  the  simplest  of  mov^nents.  It 
^ms  soon  applied  further,  not  only  to  the  textile  industries  and 
to  a  wide  xaoge  of  other  manuiactures,  but  u>  transportation. 
Steam  was  used  in  navigation  by  Fulton  on  the  Hudson  River 
in  1807.  An  even  more  important  application  of  steam  to 
traospartation  came  when  the  locomotive  was  perfected  by 
StepheiMon  in  1830.  ThLs  created  the  modem  railroad,  and, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  marked  tlie  beginning  of  a  still  further 
development  of  the  division  of  labor. 

The  eeiies  of  great  inventions  of  which  these  were  the  most 
important,  brought  about  what  is  known  as  the  Industrial 
Bevolution,  — a  change  in  the  arts,  and  a  consequent  change 
in  economic  and  social  conditions,  greater  than  has  appeared 
during  a  like  short  time  in  any  stage  of  human  history.  Its 
fundamental  economic  chacacteristic  has  been  the  elaboration 
of  the  division  of  labor,  through  the  sphtting  up  of  the  stages 
of  production  into  separat-e  federations,  each  one  of  which  is 
repeated  continuously  and  so  may  be  carried  on  by  the  machine. 
The  carpenter's  sawing,  planing,  joining,  molding,  —  each  of 
these  is  now  done  separately  by  machiner3%  usually  in  estab- 
lishments that  tend  steadily  to  become  larger  and  larger  and 
to  subdivide  still  more  the  various  (^^erations  of  the  trade. 
The  cobbler  of  former  days  put  together  a  shoe  by  himself ;  in 
a  HHMiem  factory  the  shoe  goes  through  some  eighty  different 
prooesses.  So  it  Ls  with  ironworking,  with  all  the  elaborated 
prooesses  of  the  textile  industries,  with  printing  tr^   ^^^'" 
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making,  not  least  with  the  very  making  of  machines  and  tools. 
The  machines  now  used  are  vastly  more  complex  and  more 
efficient  than  was  dreamed  of  in  the  early  stages  of  the  appli- 
cation of  power,  and  have  extended  the  principle  of  the  auto- 
matic repetition  of  identical  movements  to  tasks  long  thought 
too  intricate  to  be  amenable  to  such  methods.  The  work  of 
the  hand  is  not  indeed  superseded ;  the  skillful  workman  and 
the  adaptable  tool  retain  a  large  place  in  industry;  but  the 
range  of  their  work  tends  to  become  more  and  more  restricted. 
Within  each  branch  of  industry,  as  one  stage  after  another  is 
subjected  to  the  machine  process,  the  other  stages  have  a  nar- 
rower and  simpler  range,  in  which  inventive  spirit  constantly 
finds  new  opportunities  for  the  application  of  power.  Thus 
the  character  and  the  working  of  the  division  of  labor  have 
been  profoundly  and  all  but  universally  modified. 

The  essential  gain  from  this  modem  development  of  the 
division  of  labor  has  come  from  the  virtually  unlimited  store 
of  natural  power.  Once  the  identity  of  movement  has  been 
secured,  there  is  no  work  so  heavy,  no  operation  so  delicatCi 
but  that  the  machine  can  repeat  it  day  in,  day  out.  Human 
labor  applied  first  to  putting  together  the  machine,  then  to 
guiding  the  natural  forces  that  move  it,  accomplishes  vastly 
more  than  the  same  amount  of  labor  applied  to  the  making 
and  using  of  the  simpler  tools  of  former  da3rs.  Coal  and  fall- 
ing water  are  the  great  sources  of  power;  and  thou^^  nature 
does  not  supply  them  without  limit,  the  application  of  ma- 
chinery has  not  yet  been  fettered  for  human  needs  by  any  limi- 
tation, nor  is  it  likely  to  be  fettered  in  the  future,  as  far  as  we 
can  look  forward  into  it.  The  labor  required  for  any  one 
operation  in  production  has  been  immensely  lessened  by  the 
industrial  changes  of  the  last  century,  and  appears  likely  to 
be  lessened  no  less  rapidly  and  largely  in  the  century  before 
us. 

The  period  in  which  we  live  has  been  aptly  called  the  age  of 
machinery.  Its  characteristic  phenomena  are  mainly  the 
results  of  the  use  of  machinery;    and  they  will  engage  our 
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attentMHi  in  nuuijparts  of  our  subject.  Tbej  are  seen  in  the 
growth  of  capital,  and  the  increasiDg  power  and  importance  of 
the  busmesB  man  who  has  control  of  capital ;  in  the  spread  of 
production  on  a  laige  scale,  and  the  tendency  to  monopoly  in 
many  branches  of  industry;  in  a  new  position  of  the  worianen> 
a  wider  gap  between  employears  and  employees,  and  a  conse- 
quent development  both  of  labor  organisations  and  of  employers' 
associations;  in  grave  social  problems  from  the  employment 
of  women  and  children  in  factories;  not  least,  in  a  loss  of 
individuality  in  the  working  population,  and  a  strengthening 
of  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  social  classes.  Of  all 
these  consequences  of  the  ixmpksK  division  of  labor  more  will 
be  said  as  we  proceed. 

§  4.  The  division  of  labor  obviously  means  that  the  persons 
who  carry  on  the  several  operations  of  a  given  branch  of  in- 
dustry combine  to  bring  about  the  final  result.  It  means,  no 
less  clearly,  that  those  engaged  in  different  industries  combine 
to  satisfy  the  varied  wants  of  the  community.  Each  contrib- 
utes his  spiecial  product  to  be  used  by  all;  each  uses  the  prod- 
ucts contributed  by  the  rest.  The  division  of  labor  may  thus 
be  described  also  as  the  combination  or  codperation  of  labor. 

That  combination  may  conceivably  be  carried  out  deliber- 
ately, with  conscious  control  and  oodrdination,  with  immediate 
p>i5t.riTig  of  the  joint  output,  and  without  exchange.  In  the 
ancient  civilizations  of  Greece  and  of  Rome  we  get  glimpses  of 
establishments  of  the  rich  and  privileged  in  which  the  several 
trades  are  plied  by  slaves  for  the  benefit  of  the  ^ole  house- 
hold. In  the  earlier  Middle  Ages,  also,  we  find  seigniorial 
possessions,  where  the  serfs  have  iqiecialized  occupations,  and  con- 
tribute in  kind  to  the  lord's  needs.  E!ven  in  modem  times,  we 
have  examples  of  communistic  societies,  in  which  there  is  a 
division  of  labor  among  the  individual  members,  yet  no  ex- 
change; each  member  contributing  his  part  to  the  common 
income  and  each  receiving  from  that  income  a  share  deemed 
equitable.  Such  a  society  does  not  approach  so  nearly  to  self- 
sufficiency  as  the  ancient  household  or  the  medieval  est'^'"'  * 
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it  must  buy  and  sell  on  a  considerable  scale  with  the  outside 
world,  whereas  those  earUer  organizations  bought  very  few 
things  (salt  and  iron,  for  example).  Yet  within  its  own  limits 
the  division  of  labor  leads  to  no  exchange  between  members. 

Commonly,  however,  the  division  of  labor  has  brought  with 
it  as  a  natural  corollary  the  exchange  of  the  several  commodi- 
ties produced  by  different  workers.  The  cases  noted  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  are  comparatively  rare  in  economic  his- 
tory ;  at  all  events,  they  give  no  clew  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
modem  industrial  world.  There  the  division  of  labor  almost 
always  means  exchange,  and  the  relation  between  the  workers 
is  very  different  from  that  in  a  community  where  there  is  con- 
scious and  deliberate  combination  of  effort.  It  is  strictly  true 
that  the  workers  in  a  modem  society  combine  in  bringing 
about  a  joint  output;  but  the  consciousness  of  cooperation 
is  lost.  The  individual  is  not  thinking  of  the  joint  output. 
Only  if  he  happens  to  be  versed  in  the  books  and  theories  of 
economic  writers,  and  bears  them  in  mind  in  his  active  hours, 
is  he  aware  that  he  is  carrying  on  one  small  operation  toward 
a  joint  output  and  shares  in  the  manifold  contribution  which 
others  make  to  that  joint  output.  The  things  on  which  he 
works  are  not  part  of  a  common  store,  but  are  private  property, 
bought  and  sold,  cared  for  and  guarded,  by  each  individual  for 
himself.  He  thinks  only  of  the  particular  product  which  he 
sells,  and  of  the  terms  on  which  he  can  buy  other  products. 
He  is  intent  on  the  results  of  the  exchange  thus  made,  and  tries 
to  secure  for  himself  the  best  terms  of  exchange.  Private 
property  and  exchange  are  well-nigh  universally  the  conse- 
quences of  the  division  of  labor,  and  the  phenomena  of  ex- 
change are  the  dominant  phenomena  of  the  modem  world. 

§  5.  For  some  centuries  preceding  the  industrial  revolution 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  typical  form  of  exchange  was 
that  between  the  small  city  or  town  and  the  agricultural  region 
immediately  surrounding  it.  This  was  the  period  of  the 
simpler  form  of  the  division  of  labor,  of  the  familiar  handicraft ; 
the  period  of  the  tool,  preceding  the  modem  period  of  the 
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mMdune.  The  cm^  of  early  iBodem  times  wms  the  center  of 
an  indiistn&l  oanmumity  which  was  in  the  main  eeif^contaiiied. 
Within  the  cit>^  the  hnrghers  osnied  on  the  arts  and  ecafts. 
To  it  the  snrrounding  rucal  popuhriaon  brought  food  and  ma- 
terials, and  in  it  they  made  their  purchases.  The  city  crafts 
men  were  united  in  the  gilds  which  were  so  ^vmfrp^^ywiff  a 
feature  of  the  eoanomic  organiiuition  of  that  period.  £aeh 
craft  was  open  only  to  the  members  of  a  giid,  who  teamed 
apprentices  and  employed  journeymen,  and  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation  the  Jmowiedge  of  its  trade.  The 
oiganiaatian  of  the  gilds,  and  the  regulation  and  restriction 
of  their  membership,  were  inevitable  and  doubtless  beneficial 
at  the  outoet,  assuring  protection  and  mutual  aid,  and  the 
maintenance  of  skill  in  the  arts.  In  later  times,  their  ragula- 
tions  were  made  the  means  of  monopoly;  they  iiad  long  out> 
fived  their  usef ufaiesB  even  before  the  great  inventions  of  the 
industrial  revolution  put  an  end  to  the  economic  orpmiaation 
of  whidi  they  were  a  part.  But  these  are  a^Mets  of  the  gild 
system  not  closely  related  to  cmr  present  tx^uc.  So  far  as  it 
bears  on  the  division  of  labor,  it  was  part  of  what  the  Germans 
call  BtadtmrOuduxft, — Ite  city  organiiKtian  of  industry.  A 
map  of  England  and  of  tiie  greater  part  of  western  Europe 
from  say  1350  to  1800  is  dotted  with  a  laxge  number  of  cities 
of  modest  sise,  each  the  center  of  a  more  or  less  isolated  economic 
area.  There  was,  indeed,  some  exchange  of  special  commodities 
between  different  countries  and  between  the  different  eoonomic 
areas  within  a  country;  but  the  main  enshanges  were  be- 
tween the  dty  and  the  surroimding  agricultural  district,  and 
the  characteristic  stage  of  the  mechanical  arts  was  that  of  the 
division  of  labor  between  the  familiar  crafts  organised  in  the 
medieval  gilds. 

The  steps  throu^  which  this  organisation  of  industry  has 
been  replaced  by  that  characteristic  of  modem  times  were  at 
first  slow  and  gradual.  But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
industrial  revolution  brought  a  sudden  burst  of  great  changes. 
Without  pausing  to  consider  the  events  of  the  sixteenth  and 
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seventeenth  centuries,  which  prepared  the  way  for  these  changes, 
we  may  contrast  the  final  result  with  the  conditions  of  the 
early  simpler  division  of  labor,  and  so  understand  better  the 
conditions  of  our  own  day. 

The  economic  area  has  been  immensely  widened.  It  has 
come  to  include  the  whole  of  a  country,  in  some  resx)ects  the 
whole  of  the  world.  There  is  division  of  labor  not  only  be- 
tween the  different  crafts  within  a  city,  but  quite  as  much 
between  different  cities  and  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
crafts  themselves  have  been  split  up  into  more  minute  sub* 
divisions,  and  different  parts  of  each  are  followed  in  widely 
separated  localities.  These  tendencies  have  been  immensely 
promoted  by  the  modem  improvements  in  transportation,  — 
improvements  which  have  themselves  been  the  results  of  the 
introduction  of  machinery.  The  use  of  power,  especially 
through  the  steam  engine,  was  the  dominant  factor  in  the 
industrial  revolution;  and  in  no  direction  has  it  had  larger 
effect  than  from  its  application  to  traction  and  to  navigation. 

An  epoch-making  invention  was  that  of  the  locomotive. 
Roads  had  been  much  improved  in  England  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Telford  and  Macadam 
devised  their  methods  of  constructing  roadwa3rs.  During  the 
same  period  canals  had  also  been  dug,  and  used  to  no  small 
extent  both  in  France  and  in  England ;  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  always  driven  by  their  special  industrial  con- 
ditions to  search  eagerly  for  improvements  in  communication, 
pushed  the  use  of  roadways  and  canals  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  But  in  1830  came  the  locomotive. 
In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  steam  engine,  and  indeed  of 
almost  all  great  advances  in  the  arts,  the  final  attainment  of 
the  successful  device  was  due  to  a  long  series  of  experiments 
by  many  contrivers.  Stevenson  in  1830  perfected  rather  than 
invented  the  locomotive.  So  the  modem  railway  was  created ; 
and  thereby  began  a  second  industrial  revolution,  or  at  least 
a  second  phase  of  the  industrial  revolution.  Side  by  side 
with  the  railway  have  acted  the  great  improvements  in  water 
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tnuiBporiatiazi.  The  application  of  steam  to  navi^tion, 
through  the  paddle  wheel,  was  a  co]iiparativel3^  simple  matter, 
and  was  accomplished  early  in  the  nineteenth  centur>\  But 
the  paddle-wheel  steamer  was  too  clumsy,  too  liable  to  damage 
in  storm,  for  communication  across  great  bodies  of  water; 
and  it  was  not  until  Ericason^s  invention  of  the  screw,  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  ocean  navigation  under- 
went a  great  change.  This  change  in  any  case  was  not  so  far- 
reaching  as  that  wrought  by  the  railway;  for  water  transpor- 
tation by  sailing  vessels  had  always  been  comparatively  cheap ; 
whereas  land  transportation  had  been  slow  and  dear,  and  its 
deamess  had  imposed  great  obstacles  to  the  division  of  labor 
within  large  land  areas. 

§  6.  As  Adam  Smith  remarked  in  1776,  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  modem  era,  the  division  of  labor  is  limited  by  the  extent 
of  the  market.  The  village  cobbler  will  turn  out  no  more 
shoes  than  it  is  possible  to  dispose  of  within  the  economic  area 
he  can  reach.  To  divide  the  work  of  shoemaking  between 
the  cutter,  the  stitcher,  the  heeler,  the  laster,  is  not  feasible 
unless  as  many  shoes  can  be  marketed  as  the  .combined  labor 
of  all  will  produce.  A  modem  shoe  factory,  with  its  elaborate 
machinery  and  highly  developed  division  of  labor,  turns  out 
thousands  of  pairs  of  shoes  daily.  These  shoes  can  find  their 
purchasers  only  in  a  large  population  reached  from  the  central 
source  of  supply. 

Many  other  illustrations  could  be  given  of  the  way  in  which 
the  divison  of  labor  has  been  pushed  farther  and  farther  with 
the  extension  of  the  market  consequent  on  cheapened  transpor- 
tation. Furniture  is  made  nowadays  in  large  factories,  often 
placed  near  the  sources  of  timber  supply  and  distant  from 
the  persons  who  are  to  use  the  articles.  The  cabinetmaker 
of  olden  days  has  been  replaced  by  workmen  who  tend  and 
direct  a  series  of  machines,  each  of  which  performs  unceasingly 
its  part  in  the  operations  of  sawing,  planing,  grooving,  turning, 
polishing.  Flows  are  no  longer  made  by  the  village  black- 
smith, but  j)ut  together  in  the  great  factory  and  then  '*''^-5*- 
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uted  broadcast  over  the  earth.  Unless  it  were  possible  so  to 
distribute  them,  plows  coiUd  not  be  made  in  quantities  at  the 
factory,  and  there  could  be  no  elaborated  division  of  labor  in 
making  them.  One  of  the  most  striking  results  of  the  widen- 
ing of  the  market  is  seen  in  the  transformation  of  the  butcher's 
trade.  Until  within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  butcher  carried 
on  his  work  as  he  had  done  it  for  thousands  of  years  before. 
His  cattle  came  from  near-by  farmers,  and  the  meat  was  sup- 
plied to  near-by  customers.  Through  the  larger  part  of  the 
United  States,  he  has  now  been  supplanted  by  the  great  pack- 
ing establishment,  where  cattle  are  slaughtered  by  the  thou- 
sand. In  these  establishments  dozens  of  different  stages  in 
dissecting  the  carcass  are  allotted  to  as  many  different  sets  of 
workmen.  The  application*  of  power  has  not  here  been  carried 
as  far  as  in  some  other  industries ;  yet  at  every  stage  where  it 
is  possible,  the  machine  is  set  to  work;  and  where  it  is  not, 
the  workman  is  assigned  to  the  unceasing  repetition  of  a  single 
operation.^  Every  part  of  the  animal  is  used,  and  every  part 
is  manipulated  on  a  large  scale  under  a  further  minute  division 

>  *'It  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  industry  where  division  of  labor  has 
been  so  ingeniously  and  microscopically  worked  out.  The  animal  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  laid  off  like  a  map ;  and  the  men  have  been  classified  in  over  thirty 
specialties  and  twenty  rates  of  pay,  from  16  cents  to  50  cents  an  hour.  The 
fiO-oent  man  is  restricted  to  usinc  the  knife  on  the  most  delicate  parts  of  the  hide 
(floorman)  or  to  using  the  ax  in  splitting  the  backbone  (splitter)  ;  and,  wherever 
a  less  skilled  man  can  be  slipped  In  at  18  cents,  18)^  cents.  20  cents,  21  cents, 
223^  cents,  24  cents,  25  cents,  and  so  on,  a  place  is  made  for  him,  and  an  oocupa* 
tion  mapped  out.  In  working  on  the  hide  alone  there  are  nine  positions,  at 
eight  different  rates  of  pay.  A  20-cent  man  puUs  off  the  tail,  a  22H-cent  man 
pounds  off  another  part  where  good  leather  is  not  found,  and  the  knife  of  the 
40-oent  man  cuts  a  different  texture  and  has  a  different  *feel*  from  that  of  the 
50-cent  man.    Skill  has  become  specialised  to  fit  the  anatomy.  .  .  . 

"The  division  of  labor  grew  with  the  industry,  following  the  introduotion  of 
the  refrigerator  oar  and  the  marketing  of  dressed  beef,  in  the  decade  of  the  sev- 
enties. Before  the  market  was  widened  by  these  revolutionising  inventions,  the 
killing  gangs  were  small,  since  only  the  local  demands  were  supplied.  But  when 
the  number  of  eattle  to  be  kiUed  each  day  increased  to  a  thousand  or  more,  an 
increasing  gang  or  crew  of  men  was  put  together ;  and  the  best  men  were  kept 
at  the  most  exacting  work."  —  Plofessor  J.  R.  Commons,  in  the  Quarterly 
Jcurmd  of  SconomicB,  Vol.  XIX,  pp.  8. 6.  It  will  be  noticed  that  here  there  seems 
to  be  scope  for  that  advantage  from  the  division  of  labor  which  is  secured  from 
the  adaptation  of  the  tasks  to  the  varying  abilities  of  the  several  workers. 
Cp.  p.  32,  aborts. 
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of  labor.  The  output  in  all  its  varied  forms — the  meat  of  all 
qualities,  the  fat,  the  hide,  the  bones,  the  horns,  the  very  hair 
—  all  is  then  marketed  to  millions  of  people,  distant  hundreds 
of  miles,  sometimes  thousands  of  miles,  from  the  packing  estab* 
lishment.  All  such  elaborate  organization  and  division  rests 
on  the  possibility  of  transporting  the  products  a  great  distance, 
and  so  supplying  an  enonnous  population  from  one  central 
point. 

§  7.  The  great  improvements  in  transportation  during  the 
nineteenth  century  have  given  immensely  wider  scope  to  a  phase 
of  the  division  of  labor  which  we  have  not  yet  considered. 
This  is  the  geographical  division  of  labor. 

In  medieval  and  early  modem  times,  those  articles  only 
could  be  transported  for  any  conmderable  distance  which  had 
great  value  in  small  bulk.  Such  were  drugs,  spices,  fine  cloths, 
rare  silks  and  cottons,  choice  weapons  and  armor.  These 
were  used  chiefly  by  the  small  circle  of  the  rich ;  trade  in  them 
did  not  affect  the  mass  of  the  population.  Where  water  trans- 
portation could  be  used,  there  was  indeed  some  possibility  of 
trade  and  exchange  in  the  bulkier  commodities.  For  this 
reason,  England,  with  her  insular  position  and  much-indented 
seacoast,  was  able  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  to  export 
such  commodities  as  wool,  copper,  and  tin,  and  to  develop  in 
some  d^ree  the  geographical  division  of  labor.  With  the  im- 
provement and  enlai^ment  of  vessels;  the  greater  security  of 
the  seas,  and  the  use  of  the  mariner's  compass,  trade  by  water 
gradually  grew  to  greater  and  greater  dimensions.  A  still 
further  extension  came  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  civilised  countries 
were  tapped  by  canals.  But  the  most  far-reaching  develop- 
ment of  the  gec^raphical  division  of  labor  came  with  the  rail- 
way; for  the  nulway  can  reach  all  parts  of  the  land.  The 
industry  of  almost  every  part  of  the  world  has  been  transformed 
by  this  mighty  solvent. 

The  United  States  at  the  present  time  presents  what  is  prob- 
ably the  most  extreme  case  of  geographical  division  of  lalx>r 
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highly  developed  under  the  influence  of  cheap  transportation. 
The  southern  part  of  New  England  is  a  manufacturing  hive. 
The  food  and  raw  materials  there  used  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  wheat  and  other  breadstuffs  come  from  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  valleys;  the  meat  and  animal  prod- 
ucts from  the  same  regions,  and  some  from  regions  farther  west ; 
the  cotton  from  the  Southern  states ;  the  wool  from  the  trans- 
Missouri  region,  AustraUa,  Argentina,  China,  Siberia.  All 
sorts  of  manufactured  articles  are  sent  out  from  New  England 
in  exchange,  —  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics,  boots  and  shoes, 
metal  wares,  tools  and  machinery.  The  anthracite  district  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  again,  is  given  wholly  to  the  mining  of 
hard  coal ;  all  its  manifold  supplies  come  from  without.  Pitts- 
burgh is  the  center  of  a  district  in  western  Pennsylvania  given 
wholly  to  the  mining  of  bituminous  coal  and  to  manufactures 
which  use  that  fuel,  such  as  iron  and  steel  and  glass.  Here 
too,  the  food,  clothing,  articles  of  comfort  and  luxury,  are 
obtained  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  world. 
No  part  of  the  country  is  self-sufficing ;  each  is  constantly  send- 
ing its  products  to  distant  regions,  and  in  return  receiving  the 
product  of  distant  regions. 

An  example  no  less  striking  of  the  geographical  division  of 
labor  is  to  be  found  in  the  present  condition  of  Great  Britain. 
That  country  now  imports  the  greater  part  of  its  food,  —  four 
fifths  of  its  breadstuffs,  and  more  than  half  of  its  meat  and 
other  food  supplies.  Its  wheat  comes  chiefly  from  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Russia,  Argentina;  its  meat  very  largely 
from  the  United  States  and  Australasia.  All  the  cotton  and 
almost  all  the  wool  which  serve  to  clothe  its  people  are  brouc^t 
from  other  countries.  These  various  commodities,  as  well  as 
the  others  which  come  from  tropical  regions,  are  obtained  in 
exchange  for  a  great  range  of  manufactures  exported.  The 
people  of  Great  Britain,  by  devoting  their  labor  chiefly  to 
manufactures  and  exchanging  them  for  the  imported  foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials,  get  vastly  larger  returns  than  they  could 
by  producing  everything  at  home.    New  England  and  old 
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England  are  in  substantially  the  same  industrial  position.  It 
is  probable  that  neither  could  support  its  present  population 
on  its  own  soil ;  it  is  certain  that  neither  could  satisfy  in  this 
way  the  imperative  needs  for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  warmth, 
except  on  very  much  harder  terms  and  with  very  much  scantier 
results.  Each  is  dependent  on  trade  with  other  regions;  the 
main  difference  being  that  in  the  one  case  virtually  the  whole 
of  the  trade  crosses  the  poUtical  border,  and  in  the  other  a 
laige  part  of  it  is  within  the  same  nation. 

In  consequence  of  this  highly  developed  division  of  labor, 
the  piosition  of  cities  is  essentially  different  from  what  it  was  in 
medieval  times.  They  are  no  longer  dependent  for  food  and 
materials  on  the  agricultural  r^ons  surrounding  them,  nor  do 
these  regions  depend  on  the  adjacent  cities  for  their  supplies 
of  manufactured  conmiodities.  As  regards  the  country  sur- 
rounding them,  the  cities  are  centers  for  the  distribution  of 
goods  rather  than  for  production.  Many  cities  have  iq>ecial 
articles  of  manufacture,  and  in  this  sense  are  producing  centers ; 
but  their  specialties  are  disposed  of  over  all  the  world  through 
the  distributing  centers.  The  very  large  cities,  with  a  wide 
range  of  miscellaneous  manufactures,  and  with  a  great  dis- 
tributing trade,  overlap  in  their  economic  areas. 

§  8.  The  gains  from  the  geographical  division  of  labor  are 
of  two  sorts,  analogous  to  the  two  sorts  of  gain  from  the  divi- 
sion of  labor  between  individuals.  In  part  they  arise  from  the 
adaptation  of  different  regions  to  the  production  of  specific 
articles,  and  in  part  from  the  proficiency  which  is  the  result 
of  exclusive  application  to  one  task. 

The  division  of  labor  between  tropical  and  temperate  coun- 
tries obviously  brings  the  gain  arising  from  specific  adi^tation. 
Tropical  fruits,  spices,  coffee,  sugar,  are  exchanged  for  the 
wheat  and  com  of  temperate  climes.  The  southern  part  of  the 
United  States,  again,  has  a  climate  peculiarly  adapted  for 
growing  cotton;  while  in  the  great  central  plains  there  is  a 
com  belt  and  a  wheat  belt,  —  great  stretches  of  country  with 
climate  and  soil  peculiarly  adapted  to  one  or  tiie  other  of  the 
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staple  cereals.  The  abundant  deposits  of  excellent  coal  in  the 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania  cause  that  district  to  devote 
itself  to  coal  mining  and  to  the  industries  for  which  cheap 
fuel  is  essential.  Extraordinary  deposits  of  iron  ore  have  been 
found  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  thousands  of  work- 
men there  mine  the  ore,  procuring  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try all  the  varied  articles  which  they  consume.  Italy  has  a 
climate  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  grape  and  of  citrous  fruits, 
and  she  exports  them  to  the  countries  of  more  rigorous  climate. 
Italy  has  no  coal ;  she  imports  it,  chiefly  from  the  great  beds 
of  Great  Britain.  The  enumeration  might  be  indefinitely 
extended.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  gain  when  the  wheat 
and  com  are  produced  in  the  regions  favoring  them,  the  iron 
and  coal  where  they  are  most  abundant,  the  cotton  where  the 
soil  is  best.  This  geographical  division  of  labor  is  not  indeed 
all-embracing ;  there  are  obstacles  to  its  sweeping  application 
from  such  causes  as  the  force  of  custom  and  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. Yet  there  is  a  strong  and  steady  tendency  toward  the 
pursuit  of  a  branch  of  production  in  that  place  for  which  the 
natural  advantages  are  greatest. 

Different  in  origin  and  basis,  though  the  same  in  effect,  is  that 
division  of  labor  between  different  regions  which  rests  on  the 
mere  fact  of  specialization  and  acquired  skill.  Exchange  be- 
tween individuals,  though  based  in  part  on  differences  in  native 
aptitudes,  rests  in  the  main  on  acquired  dexterity.  So  it  is 
in  considerable  degree  between  different  regions.  When  once 
an  industry  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  with  elaborate  ma- 
chinery and  with  a  great  output,  it  will  tend  to  be  concen- 
trated. But  there  may  be  no  strong  reason  for  its  concentra- 
tion at  one  place  rather  than  another.  There  is  no  cause  in 
the  natural  conditions  why  Bridgeport  and  New  Haven  in  Con- 
necticut should  be  specialised  centers  for  the  manufacture  of 
metal  wares,  Brockton  in  Massachusetts  for  shoes,  Cohoes  in 
New  York  for  knit  goods,  Nottingham  and  Bradford  in  Eng- 
land for  laces  and  woolen  stuffs,  Lyons  for  silks,  Chemnits  in 
Saxony  for  hotieiy. 
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For  certain  sorts  of  industries  there  is  simply  a  gtSn  when  a 
number  of  establishments  canying  on  operations  of  the  same 
sort  are  chstered  together.  Subsidiaiy  industries  spring  up, 
supplying  them  with  materials  or  accessories.  When  workmen 
skilled  in  particular  operations  are  required^  their  selection  and 
adaptation  is  easier.  The  mere  attractiveness  of  a  city  (for 
most  persons)  makes  it  easier  to  secure  and  retain  a  steadyforoe 
of  laborers.  Sometimes  the  first  cause  of  the  location  of  an 
industry  in  a  particular  place  has  been  the  energy,  ingenuity, 
resource,  of  some  individual.  His  capacity  as  leader  builds  up 
an  establishment ;  others  then  follow  his  lead.  Sometimes  the 
natural  adaptation  of  a  spot  causes  an  industry  to  spring  up 
there,  and  later  to  persist  from  the  mere  effect  of  acquired 
advantage.  Thus  some  of  the  manufacturing  cities  of  New 
England,  such  as  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  grew  up  on  sites  having 
water  power,  before  steam  power  was  as  fully  developed  as  in 
later  times,  and  when  the  transportation  of  coal  was  more 
costly.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  water  power  would  now 
cause  these  centers  of  population  to  be  buUt  up;  but  being 
there,  they  tend  to  remain.  All  through  the  broad,  flat  country 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  there  have  sprung  up  cities  and  towns, 
of  which  one  is  the  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  vehicles,  a  second 
of  furniture,  a  third  of  engines  and  machines,  with  no  obvious 
causes  why  one  place  rather  than  another  should  possess  the 
particular  industry.  In  whatever  place  the  industry  is,  the 
advantages  of  concentration  are  secured.  A  wide  market  from 
cheap  transportation  makes  possible  the  conduct  of  the  industry 
on  a  large  scale  and  so  the  use  of  much  capital,  of  elaborate 
machinery,  of  specialization,  and  minute  division  of  labor. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  division  of  labor  between  nations, 
and  a  large  volume  of  trade  between  them,  seem  to  rest  on 
this  second  cause.  Especially  as  regards  manufactured  articles, 
some  countries  have  advantages  in  production  which  rest  not 
on  natural  resources,  but  on  acquired  efHciency.  England's 
manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of  woolen  goods,  the  silk  manu- 
facture in  France,  peiiiaps  the  linen  manufacture  of  the  nort* 
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of  Ireland,  present  cases  of  this  kind.  This  is  the  real  basis  of 
the  argument  for  protection  to  young  industries.  So  far  as  the 
division  of  labor  between  countries  and  their  trade  are  the 
results  of  natural  differences,  they  are  best  left  to  work  out  their 
results  without  restriction.  But  so  far  as  they  rest  on  acquired 
skill,  there  is  at  least  a  possibility  that  they  may  be  superseded 
to  advantage  by  similar  division  of  labor  and  similar  trade 
within  the  country.* 

1  See  what  is  said  on  this  sabject  In  Book  IV,  Chapter  37,  {  2. 


CHAPTER  4 
LABaB-6CAi;E  Pbodtjctiok 


§  1.  The  tendency  to  laigenacale  prodactkm  has  shown  it 
in  all  dvilixed  countries  since  the  indisstrial  revolution.  It 
has  profoundly  modified  social  as  well  as  economic  conditions, 
and  bids  fair  to  modify  them  still  further  in  the  future. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  tendency  is  that  the  sue 
of  the  individual  establishment  becomes  laiger,  and  that  the 
total  number  of  establishments  becomes  smaller.  In  a  period 
of  veiy  rapid  growth,  it  may  hi^pen  not  only  that  each  unit 
becomes  larger,  but  that  the  total  number  increases.  More 
conmoonl}',  however,  the  total  number  decreases,  or  remains 
stationary;  while  yet  the  individual  establishment  becomes 
greater  in  size,  and  the  productiveness  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole  is  much  enlarged.  The  foUowing  figures  from  the  Census 
publications  of  the  United  States,  indicating  the  growth  of  some 
great  manufacturing  industries  during  the  period  from  1850  to 
1905,  will  serve  as  illustration. 


Agbicitltttbal  Implbmsnts 


Y«4B 

No.  ESTAB- 

Waos- 

Capital 

l*iio»n<*r 

Eabnsxs 

(m  Miixiom) 

(m  Miifkrowi) 

1850 

1,333 

7,220 

$  3.6 

S6.8 

1860 

2,116 

17,093 

13.9 

20.8 

1870 

2,076 

254249 

34.8 

52.1 

1880 

1,943 

39,580 

62.1 

68.6 

1890 

910 

38,827 

145.3 

81.8 

1900 

715 

46,582 

157.7 

101.2 

1905 

648 

47,394 

196.7 

112.0 
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Iron   and   Steel 


No.  ESTAB- 

Waqb- 

Capital 

Pboduct 

Ybab 

LISHMBNTB 

Earbobbs 

(in  Millionb) 

(in  Millions) 

1850 

468 

24,874 

S21.9 

S20.4 

1860 

542 

35,189 

44.6 

52.8 

1870 

808 

75.037 

121.8 

207.2 

1880 

792 

133.023 

209.9 

296.6 

1890 

719 

171,181 

414.0 

478.7 

1900 

669 

222,607 

590.5 

804.0 

1905 

605 

242,740 

948.7 

905.9 

Cotton   Qoom 


No.  Ebtab- 

Waqb- 

Capital 

Pboduct 

Ybab 

LIBBItSNTB 

Eabnbbb 

(in  Millionb) 

(in  Millionb) 

1850 

1,094 

92,286 

S74.5 

S61.9 

1860 

1,091 

122,028 

98.6 

116.7 

1870 

956 

135,369 

140.7 

177.6 

1880 

1,005 

187,587 

219.5 

210.9 

1890 

905 

218,876 

354.0 

267.9 

1900 

1,055 

302,861 

467.2 

339.2 

1905 

1,154 

315,814 

613.1 

460.5 

The  figures  in  all  three  cases  tell  the  same  story.  The  total 
capital,  the  total  product,  the  total  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed, increase  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  Not  so  the  total  number 
of  establishments.  In  the  case  of  cotton  goods,  it  remains 
curiously  constant;  for  iron  and  steel,  increases  slightly;  for 
agricultural  implements,  decreases  sharply.  There  has  been 
throughout  the  half  century  a  great  and  combined  advance  in 
the  average  capital,  the  average  product,  the  average  number  of 
employees.^ 


<  The  figures  are  taken  chiefly  from  Special  Heporto  of  the  Onsui  of  1005 
(Part  IV,  Table  1,  for  Agricultural  Implements ;  Part  IV.  p.  4,  for  Iron :  Special 
Report  on  Combined  Textilce.  Table  1).  For  iron,  the  figures  for  1850  and  1860. 
added  from  the  Census  Reports  for  those  years,  are  of  uncertain  value.  The 
number  of  establishments  making  cotton  goods  in  1880  is  swelled  by  the  inclu- 
sion under  that  head  of  some  outlying  establishments.  Though  subject  to  correo- 
tion  for  these  reasons  and  for  others,  the  statistics  are  sufficiently  tnuiworthy. 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  figures,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.    In  at  least  two  of  the  industries  —  iron  and 
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^bflse  ttoee  sam^  nave  tieeu  fleieetea  as  iiiustnit4<cm^,  becaust 
tdpy  reiifiHUttii  rimereoii  sLa^'^  ii.  tn^  zaarc!.  rt:  iarire«8caif 
pronnnriinii.  Jji  Uie  ixitiioa  m&nmacraire  tn^  cuaa^..'  Ourm^  Uit- 
ii&l  eoimn-  was  ieast.  .B^-  1S5"  uui;.  iiiaustr\  wa.-.  jUroactv 
f^ffTAhUHrtfid  on  ttie  lacton'-  i3asi.s  itna  smec  then  do  esaentuilijx 
BP\^'  torms  f)i  ax^sanizauou  navf*  aoveioped.  Tn*-  iron  manu- 
iactUTf  (xniii  i-,  ttit;  makinfi  c:  cruU'.-  irou  iniii  sieei'  suow^ 
relatively  u  ^nieatrr  cnangi .  Aiost  mariLeu  oi  all  is  tne  t^aa^- 
iarmatioii  in  the  thrrj  cast-,  in  ISo  f  asjicnltUTiA  impieineDt> 
^were  Etiii  luaac  in  tiie  main  ou  u  suiali  seal...,  and  i>y  nandicraf; 
metnoa-N.  Since  tncn  iarge-sicaie  proaucuou  has  transiormed 
tne  inaiiFtn'  in  oven  greaUT  degree  tnaii  th*^  npure?  indicate  ; 
ioT  tiie  stated  numiK-r  ul  estublLsiunent^  i>  swclitul.  anJ  Uii 
averages  per  estaoiij^mueni  are  i^ept  aowu,  ny  trie  survival  of 
a  ianrt^  mimtKir  of  petiy  sllop^. 

A  similar  peuenii  teiiaen(*y  snows  itself  in  all  tiie  advanoed 
countrieh :  iaree-^caie  prouuction  gaiiL->  ground.  Yet  it  must 
not  Ih*  supposed  tnat  tae  growth  i>  such  as  to  have  crowded 
out  tne  smaller  enterprise^,  or  even  to  indicatt^  that  in  the 
eourse  of  tinit*  thi^y  must  disappear  entirely.  Figurfis  enabling 
compariHon.s  tc»  ht*  made  for  successive  periods  and  for  ali 
tne  industrle^  of  a  given  country,  are  not  easily  lound.  Tuv 
foliowinj;  art'  avaiiahit,  for  Germany,  and  an  signincant. 
Tney  snow  what  percentage  of  tne  total  person.^  employed  in 


**^i,  auti  Afsncuitunu  iixipienicnt.»  —  thf  averap*  T*f  r  efitabhrthmmii  l-j  ko\>\  low. 
auu  itit'inxiwui  oi  largenacau  operauons  uDscuri'c,  L>y  ttn  in..*;  ih.tJ  a  oonsidorfthlf 
iitiiui>er  Oi  fiinait  estabiiiuxnieiils  flurvivc.  side  hy  sirli*  wirti  u  frv  vorv  larco  onf*s. 
Tuiaae  lei!^  veo  larjif  ouea  arc  reaii>  represeutatiw  o:  fiorwiituin.*  m  tht»  industn  ; 
but  tiif  cen-^UA  liftun'j*  Uu  uui  couve>  tui>  ia'''t.  l-urttirr  iii  nii  throe  ii»«iu!?tno> 
anu  especially  tin  iron  mauuiarturi  and  that  ut  aprnrultiiral  impiomont.s.  com- 
binatiuu  auu  iargi:^«cau'  operatioii  tiai'c  iwon  jroiup  on  ii.  form.>*  of  whir'h  the  ci»n- 
fiUb  u^ure>  ao  uol  taKt  account.  Tn<'  census  rcRani>  an  os*t^t>hshniciit  in  auv  imr 
pmcf  ab  inUujHjnaent  ana  soparatt .  pvon  ttjouch  it  he  owTifnl  arwl  manapr-d  h\  y\or- 
Boiir  or  cortKjration.'-  navins:  estabiislimentc*  of  tho  fiamc  sort  in  oth^;  plaoos  As 
a  matter  ol  lact.  uurui^  tti*-  last  docad<-  or  tw().  cfltablishmf^nt^  in  Hifforont  plwrov 
Jiavf  come  larpeix  uncier  th'  control  of  tho  fiainf  corpora ti on »••  or  indiviHuals  ; 
henoe  tin*  drift  ir)war  i  concentratmT.  is  morp  mark".!  th*»"  the  fip'ij'*o«<  inHif»«tf 
Ann  tirm.JT, .  pucei*  OT  til'-  ^'^vpral  articles  dorlinfnl  (birinc  the  hwlf  c«»ntnrv  rovoTr»<! 
henoe  tht  mcreaisv  il  tn«  avcrajr-  output  pc^  o<5t«hh<?hrnont  wa*.-  pvpti  <»ro«t«»r  in 
Wrni:^  Ol  guanliiy  im  ton>  of  iron  or  yards  of  cloth    than  ir-  terms  of  value. 
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Germany  were  engaged,  at  certain  dates,  in  manufactiuing 
establishments  of  different  size. 


Per  cent  of  persons  doing  work  alone 

Per  cent  of  persons  in  establishments  employ- 
ing 2  @  5  persons 

Per  cent  of  persons  in  establishments  employ- 
ing 6  @  10  persons 

Per  cent  of  persons  in  establishments  employ- 
ing 11  @  50  persons 

Per  cent  of  persons  in  establishments  employ- 
ing 51  @  200  persons 

Per  cent  of  persons  in  establishments  employ- 
ing 201  @  1000  persons 

Per  cent  of  persons  in  establishments  employ- 
ing over  1000  persons 


1882 

1896 

25.2% 

16.4% 

29.9 

23.5 

6.0 

7.2 

12.6 

16.6 

11.9 

17.0 

10.9 

13.9 

3.5 

5.4 

1907 

10.1% 
19.4 
6.6 
18.4 
20.1 
17.3 
8.1 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  one-person  establishment,  and  those 
employing  five  persons  or  less,  have  lost  ground  greatly.  Those 
in  the  next  tier  (6  to  10  employees)  hold  their  own ;  all  the  others 
gain,  and  the  very  greatest  rate  of  gain  is  in  the  class  of  very 
large  establishments.^ 

§  2.  The  causes  of  the  growth  of  large-scale  production  are 
to  be  found  mainly  in  the  revolutionary  changes  in  the  arts 
during  the  last  century  and  a  half.  Underlying  them  all  is  the 
increasing  division  of  labor  and  the  increasing  use  of  machinery. 
A  necessary  condition  has  been  the  widening  of  the  market 
under  the  influence  of  the  opened  transportation. 

A  tool  or  machine  of  any  kind  is  advantageous  only  if  it  is 
used  for  a  number  of  operations.  The  greater  the  number  of 
operations,  the  more  is  it  worth  while  to  have  an  elaborate  tool, 
and  to  give  much  labor  to  its  making.    Machinery  moved  by 

>  I  take  these  figures  from  Profeasor  BQcher'i  paper  in  the  ZeiUchri/t  fdr  dU 
Quammte  StaatswUsenacha/t,  1010.  Heft  3,  p.  430.  Professor  BQcher  points  out 
that  for  Germany,  as  for  the  United  States,  census  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story  of  the  growth  of  large-scale  operations,  since  several  establishments  forming 
part  of  one  larger  enterprise  are  frequently  reckoned  by  the  census  aa  separate 
and  independent. 


■•  f^ 


Hmn[  Tnarmnrr:  iv  aavanui^i.  Ta.  gm:.  iroi:  u-  u^  Ari&f> 
iron  seYTSTh.  sonrGt:^.  howc:  ifcael.  4>bcoiiitr-  c;iiCiM-»t:  pe:  uii:: 
-as  ii  1^  appbei  oa  a  iai^^  scait .  ioia  u;r  nr^x  uisiauiueni  an., 
ior  Tuninii-r  cxoease.-.  u  iarg/  su^ttHi  tiu^Ui-.  cutai-.  itt^^,  u^:  cac:. 
JiCHr??  Dowc:.  inai*  a  sina^*  ofit  :  wiiK-i  Uttiail^  tiCoJioiDy  i  tii- 
ffffahiisraneni  is  jar^e  tuou^ii  ti  utiiiz\-  ali  Ui'.  power  bU]piie^. 
Airai:..  BUOfiicuar;-  opc£auoD^^  ca:.  i»»  came.,  oii  i  .  ajVijjiLLagv 
by  macbiircry.  Ti^^e  «terf  oi  swiaia  tsiK>veir«  in  liandiiu^  cui....  u^l•^ . 
earu..  ah  i  ci  Buoiia:*  justruuHaut^  lor  ioaiiiii;,  an  .  nuiua^iuc 
veesei-,  aepenur  un  Uj^  wor^;  intui'j,  Bias^e.!  in  iarg-.  quiyin;ir> 
at  ace  spot.  An  oeeaii  BUsaziiAiii;*  c-i  iU,UO'j  von^  carries  ircigi.; 
more  cueap:;/  tnan  our  or  5(K>'  ,.  an.^  miv  or  2ii,UU)  wii>  xiiorf 
cheaply  biIL.  W'aerever  ihe  trafiii.  ih  iieavy,  a^  iKtwcta  Luropr 
an.!  %ii*  vnn^A  btau\-  tiiv  uug^  i>i3eaia:sii:>  i^.  euiiiomieul. 
IR'nerc.  ii*v  irailio  ir>  ier^b  aeavy  anc*  ie^^  rt:;guiii:,  as  lu  liiv-  tra*.iv 
irith  bourn  -fiaiericu  aiiu  ouiiyuig  regiuii.s.  Uic  siiij*  (>*  moacrutt 
size  noALLS  lui  owl.  Tue  greai-esi  i^i  Uie  Aaicncaii  oorpuraUuii> 
jnaaii:^  agricuaurai  uujmiiueiiT.^,  out  laiuT  iIiU:^t^ult>  uouspi/u- 
out?iy  i-ij^*  ieuuenry  t"  iargt>-6Cai^.  prouucuu:*,  —  lii"  iiiirr- 
national  Karvesi'jr  C-ompaiiy,  —  iiat>  a  maciuiu  wiiLi-^u  suu  ^ori: 
is  lu  hiiapf  puivF  ioi  \vagoiis>  aiii  iiarve^ie r.- .  Tiic  luaciiint- 
GO.-t  S2oO»';  it  bavt'*  a  cer.»-  jkt  puit  ;  i:  i.-.  vrorti*  wnil-.  only 
i>ecaiis^  jxiie?;  i^}'  in*  lAunart'U  UiOUi>aii^  ar^  inuvn  cai:.  yea:. 

Oilier  caui>*'o,  mure  oi  ie^s  ciust-'y  connecKtLl  wiui  ihu  growing 
iL^f  of  macmiiery,  iiavt.  iJiruiigUieiifj  Uit  tcnuuur}  t.j  iarci'- 
ficaie  pruducaioL.  Jusl  as  iJi  tht.  zst-veriu  exp<jii>L*r.  i<ir  tiit.  jj»unt 
aim  power  UicoiiK  it^ac  per  uiiil  a^  Uk-  uutpiii  eiiiur^t--,  so  tnr 
gentjrui  <:XjJt;ll^*»s  ioi  aammisiiTauoL  aii-^  cuui*:in^-roon;  work 
itjiia  lo  Ikjcouk-  ies^.  Cieriij^  an-  iifK  morv  c\)nii:iuou>!\  or- 
cupif  I,  aiiu  luurt;  eiaijuratt^  divi-ioii  o:  iai)or  aiiioii^  tlu-ni  i^ 
leadil>i^.  Superiittenamt  aiu:  lorcmaii  cm.  TaKi;  cliariri'  o*  \hr 
fuij  iiuiiii>t!r  Oi  iiicii  wiiici:  ea^L  can  din";t  tn  a.lvaiiia^ri .  y^uv 
waT'jiiiuaK,  uu\.  eiig:iie*T,  one-  timt-Kf^ejuT.  crm  iinu;i1'\  st'r\'r  a 
iargt;  esLauiiiUmeut  a^  tfiectiveh   a>  a  small  otk  .     Ai:  tin   nji>- 
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cellaneouB  expenses  of  general  management  are  less  in  proportion 
to  a  large  output. 

The  mercantile  management  of  a  large  enterprise  —  the  buy- 
ing of  materials  and  the  selling  of  the  product  —  also  offers 
opportimity  for  economy  and  efficiency.  Supplies  can  usually 
be  bought  to  greater  advantage.  This  is  commonly  spoken  of 
as  if  due  simply  to  greater  bargaining  power  on  the  part  of  the 
large  buyer,  and  to  greater  pressure  of  competition  among  those 
who  wish  to  sell  to  him.  But  in  the  main  it  b  due  to  the  fact 
that  mercantile  operations  themselves,  and  especially  whole- 
sale operations,  are  carried  on  more  economically  when  on  a 
large  scale.  Elxpenses  for  clerk  work,  rentals  of  office  premises, 
and  the  like,  which  constitute  the  main  outlays  of  the  wholesale 
dealer,  are  no  greater  for  large  transactions  than  for  small. 
Hence  brokers  and  wholesale  dealers  can  sell  at  lower  prices  to 
those  who  buy  habitually  m  large  amounts. 

Again,  the  disposal  of  the  output  is  often  at  less  expense  for 
a  large  establishment  than  for  a  small  one,  and  often  at  still  less 
expense  for  a  very  large  establishment  than  for  a  moderately 
large  one.  Advertising  and  notoriety  much  affect  the  marketing 
of  sundry  commodities.  When  once  appeal  is  made  not  to  a 
limited  local  market  but  to  a  large  and  extensive  constituency, 
the  disposal  of  the  great  quantities  of  goods  turned  out  by  a 
modem  factory  becomes  by  no  means  the  least  difficult  of  its 
manager's  tasks.  All  the  apparatus  for  drununing  up  custom  — 
traveling  salesmen,  trade  catalogues,  and  the  like  —  is  the  more 
effective,  and  the  less  costly  per  imit  of  product,  in  proportion  as 
it  operates  on  a  large  scale.  Advertising  is  most  effective  when 
spread  over  the  land  with  every  sort  of  device ;  when  it  is  sys- 
tematized and  put  in  charge  of  a  separate  manager.  All  such 
elaboration  of  marketing  is  both  a  result  and  a  further  cause  of 
a  great  volume  of  business. 

The  utilization  of  ''by-products  "  ^  is  another  of  the  advantages 
of  large-scale  production.    At  the  great  packing  houses  which 

<  Better,  "joint  products" ;  aee  Book  II.  Chapter  IS.  1 1. 
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do  80  much  of  the  butcher's  work  of  the  Uaited  States,  every 
particle  of  the  slaughtered  animal  is  used,  and  many  things 
which  would  go  to  waste  in  the  small  shop  become  a  source 
of  profit.  A  very  large  woolen  factory  finds  it  advantageous 
to  utilize  the  fatty  matter  which  is  attached  to  the  wool  as  it 
comes  from  the  sheep's  back.  This  grease,  which  must  in  any 
case  be  scoured  out  of  the  wool,  goes  to  waste  in  a  smaller  es- 
tablishment ;  whereas  the  large  mill,  by  putting  in  a  plant  for 
the  special  purpose  of  treating  the  grease,  finds  it  a  source  of 
gain.  Great  ironworks  find  it  possible  to  utilize  the  gas  expelled 
from  coal  in  the  coking  process ;  either  selling  the  gas,  purified,  in 
a  near-by  city,  or  using  it  at  once  for  fuel  in  their  own  fur- 
naces. A  large  sawmill  can  put  in  a  plant  for  burning  its  own 
sawdust,  dispensing  with  other  fuel  for  power. 

Other  advantages  of  large-scale  production  arise  from  the 
possibilities  of  experimenting  with  new  devices  and  new  meth- 
ods. Some  ventures  will  fail,  some  succeed.  In  a  very  great 
enterprise,  the  successes  may  be  expected  in  the  long  run  to 
outweigh  the  failures;  the  enterprise  insures  itself,  so  to  speak, 
against  the  inevitable  risks  of  experimenting.  Where  opera- 
tions are  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  the  failure  of  one  experi- 
ment may  ruin  the  entire  undertaking.  Again,  the  best  tech- 
nical skill,  the  best-trained- engineers  and  chemists,  are  more 
easily  and  more  economically  employed  by  the  great  establish- 
ment. As  with  expensive  but  eflScient  machinery,  their  use  is 
advantageous  only  for  a  very  large  output,  and  is  most  eco- 
nomical for  the  largest  output. 

§  3.  The  limitations  on  large-scale  production  arise  mainly 
from  the  infirmities  of  human  nature.  The  extension  of  the 
scale  of  operations  means  an  ever  increasing  reliance  upon  hired 
labor  and  an  ever-lessening  reliance  on  spontaneous  self-interest. 
If  all  men  worked  with  as  much  energy  and  spirit  for  an  em- 
ployer as  they  do  for  themselves,  the  spread  of  large-scale 
production  would  be  almost  without  bounds.  A  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  influence  of  this  limiting  factor  is  shown  in  the 
differing  tendencies  of  agriculture  and  of  manufactures. 
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The  operations  of  agriculture  are  necessarily  spread  over  a 
considerable  area;  and  they  are  not  easily  subjected  to  a  fixed 
routine.  Both  circumstances  make  supervision  difficult.  Man- 
ufactures, on  the  other  hand,  bring  the  concentration  of  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  workmen  under  a  single  roof  or  in  a  small  area. 
Moreover,  in  manufactures,  machinery  means  the  repetition  of 
identical  operations.  Hence  a  routine  can  be  fixed,  and  work- 
men assigned  to  fixed  tasks,  and  their  faithfulness  controlled, 
with  comparative  ease.  But  in  agriculture  much  must  be  left 
to  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  the  individual  worker. 

The  consequence  is  that  agriculture  has  nowhere  shown  the 
same  tendency  to  enlargement  of  the  scale  of  production  which 
is  so  unmistakable  in  manufactures.  It  is  true  that  some 
countries  are  usually  spoken  of  as  coimtries  of  large  farming; 
England  is  the  type  of  such  a  country.  It  is  true,  also,  that  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States  (in  the  North  Central  region, 
for  example)  there  has  been  in  recent  3rears  a  slight  tendency  to 
increase  in  the  size  of  farms.  But  a  farm  which  is  called  large 
is  an  industrial  unit  of  comparatively  small  size.  One  which 
employs  twenty  men  the  year  roimd  is  considered  large;  yet 
a  factory  employing  this  number  is  a  small  affair.  The  tasks 
of  twenty  men  engaged  in  farming  would  be  spread  over  several 
hundred  acres,  and  must  present  troublesome  questions  in  as- 
signing and  supervising  the  work.  Farms  of  this  size  are  com- 
paratively rare.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  agricultural  work 
b  done  on  farms  where  a  single  man,  having  imder  him  perhaps 
one  other  or  a  few  others,  conducts  the  operations  on  his  own 
account.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  some  parts 
of  the  United  States,  so-called  ''bonanza"  farming  has  appeared 
for  a  time.  Where  great  level  tracts  of  fertile  land  have  been 
suddenly  opened  to  cultivation,  as  in  the  interior  valleys  of 
California  or  in  the  Red  River  Valley  of  the  Dakotas,  wheat 
culture  has  sometimes  been  carried  on  for  a  while  over  thousands 
of  acres,  with  dozens  of  men  and  vehicles  and  with  expensive 
machinery.  But  this  has  proved  only  a  temporary  phase.  As  the 
fertility  of  virgin  soil  begins  to  be  exhausted,  and  a  more  varied 
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and  tsarehi:  Bee  of  iu ia  caliei ior*  these fr«ai  ixacts  wv  sph*  up 
into  Emkiier  mxits.  The  heau  of  u  iarge  iiicu»n'  csat  aevic^t;  xue^u^ 
for  sapcnrisiiig  hi>  mcL  anv:  for  fiecuriug  ^at-  ext?cu^K)i*  of  his 
orders.  But  uit^  owner  o:  it  iamt  cau  u<st^  hirevi  mL>ur  u»  aJ  van- 
tage onh-  "when  hi^  own  exampir  and  hi^  owi;  oversight  suppi}* 
tiie  needed  5timiiius. 

Same  industries,  thou|ch  spread  over  a  Luige  area  and  presenting 
diScuitie^  for  the  supervision  of  hired  iaixjr,  are  so  much  more 
cSectiTe  when  on  a  iaige  scaie  tiiat  Utti^^  disadvantages  are  not 
deci&rve.  The  railway  is  an  exampie.  Many  of  its  employees 
are  BeoesBariiy  seatuaed  over  grea:  tracts  of  countrj'.  The 
snpervision  of  the  innumerabie  agentb  calls  for  an  intricate  and 
expensive  spparatm^  of  rules  and  regulations,  bookkeeping  and 
auditing.  But  the  work  is  done  so  much  more  cheaply  on  a 
large  scale  that  thib  difficulty  and  the  expense  entailed  by  it 
are  more  than  ofiset. 

Sametimes,  on  the  other  hand,  industries  which  ofier  possi- 
bihties  of  economj^  from  large  operations  are  for  other  reasons 
limited  to  small  ones.  Though  retail  dealings  can  be  conducted 
to  advaniage  on  a  large  scale*  —  with  economies  in  purchases  and 
in  administration,  with  better  utilization  of  premises,  with  more 
oontinuoub  activity  hy  the  force  of  salesmen,  —  the  smaller  shops 
still  hold  their  own.  The  opportunities  for  large-scale  retailing 
are  availed  of  in  the  cities  by  the  so-called  department  stores ; 
establishments  whose  growth  has  been  immensely  promoted  of 
late  years  by  the  improvements  in  urban  transportation.  But 
even  in  a  large  city,  and  especial]}'  in  its  outh-ing  quarters,  small 
or  moderate  retail  shops  continue.  The  reason  is  that  often  the 
purchaser  must  have  his  source  of  supph'  near  at  hand.  The 
ubiquitous  comer  drug  store  of  our  American  cities  persists 
against  large  competitors. 

A  glance  at  such  a  volume  as  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
UriUed  Stales,  with  its  summarj'  of  the  number  of  estabhsh- 
ments  and  volume  of  transactions  in  various  kinds  of  l)usiness. 
shows  instructiveh'  which  among  them,  for  reasons  of  thi>  sort, 

^  Compare  Book  V,  Chapter  42.  §  5. 
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lesist  the  tendency  to  concentration.  The  strictly  maniifactur- 
ing  establiflhmenta  show  the  characteristic  features  of  the  mod- 
em movement..  Though  the  volume  of  transactions  becomes 
immensely  greater,  the  number  of  establishments  becomes  less. 
So  it  is  with  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  of 
boots  and  shoes,  of  carpets,  chemicals,  firearms,  glass,  cotton, 
woolen  and  silk  fabrics,  sewing  machines.  Those  industries 
which,  like  the  retail  shop,  purvey  more  directly  to  the  consumer, 
or  for  other  reasons  must  be  near  the  persons  with  whom  they 
have  dealings,  increase  their  numbers  part  passu  with  the  increase 
in  population  and  with  the  volume  of  their  own  transactions. 
Such  are  blacksmithing,  carpentering,  plumbing,  bread  baking, 
printing,  painting,  and  paper  hanging.  Here  there  is  no  marked 
tendency  toward  an  enlargement  of  the  size  of  the  individual 
establishment,  still  less  any  victory  of  great-scale  production. 

The  limitations  of  men's  faculties  explain  why  large-ficale 
operations  do  not  make  their  way,  even  in  manufactures,  with 
unfailing  certainty.  What  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs may  seem  to  imply  that  the  transition  to  greater  size 
takes  place  quasi-automatically.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
It  depends  on  the  energy,  ambition,  insight,  of  individual  men. 
Every  new  machine,  every  change  to  larger  scale,  involves  risks, 
calls  for  planning  and  judgment,  is  dependent  on  some  individ- 
ual's initiative.  If  an  indefinite  number  of  individuals  were 
capable  of  this  sort  of  work,  the  march  of  progress  would  be  faster 
and  largCHScale  operations  would  make  their  way  more  surely 
and  speedily.  As  it  is,  these  changes  wait  on  the  impulse  given 
by  the  comparatively  few  individuals  who  have  the  capacity 
for  industrial  leadership.  Occasionally  some  such  individual 
reorganizes  his  business  upon  a  larger  scale  and  with  more 
highly  developed  plant  and  machinery.  Then  others  follow 
his  lead,  and  a  whole  industry  is  rapidly  transformed.  This 
has  happened  during  the  last  two  decades  in  the  iron  manufac- 
ture, especially  in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany.  Cam^e 
in  the  former,  Krupp  in  the  latter,  led  the  way  in  a  remarkable 
development.    Usually,  however,  the  advance  takes  place  by 
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gradual  and  teoatative  steps,  like  those  in  the  growth  of  the  suae 
of  ocean  steamships.  The  industrial  revolution,  so  far  as  regards 
its  pace,  has  be&x  in  reality  not  a  revolution  but  a  slow  and 
gradual  change,  dependent  on  the  energy  and  ingenuity  of  in- 
dividuals, and  limited  by  the  scarcity  of  men  possessing  such 
qualities. 

§  4.  A  new  phase  of  large-scale  production  has  come  to  be  of 
great  and  almost  ominous  importance  during  the  present  gen- 
eration. Perhaps  it  should  be  called  laige-scale  management 
rather  than  large-scale  production;  since  it  involves  not  so 
mudi  an  increase  in  the  sijse  of  the  individual  establishments  as 
the  combination  under  single  management  of  several  estab- 
lishments. It  takes  two  forms,  which  may  be  described  as 
horizontal  and  vertical. 

Horizontal  combination  is  the  union  under  single  management 
of  a  number  of  enterprises  of  the  same  sort.  They  are  usually 
few,  and  each  is  usually  on  a  laige  scale.  As  the  size  of  the 
representative  establishment  in  any  industry  enlarges,  and  the 
numb^  of  individual  establishments  shrinks,  the  stage  is  finaUy 
reached  where  but  a  few  survive — a  doaen,  perhaps.  These 
then  combine;  not  in  the  Bsoae  that  one  huge  establishment 
supersedes  the  dozen,  but  that  the  dozen,  while  retaining  their 
technical  independence,  are  owned  and  managed  as  one.  Thou^ 
large-scale  operation  may  have  reached  its  limit  so  far  as  the 
mechanical  apparatus  of  production  goes,  some  gain  may  still 
be  secured  from  united  large-scale  administration.  A  typical 
example  is  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Cksmpany.  A  modem 
refinery  is  a  huge  concern,  costing  a  couple  of  millions  of  dollars, 
and  putting  out  10,000,  even  15,000,  barrels  of  sugar  a  day.  Yet 
there  are  limits  to  its  size.  Beyond  a  certain  point,  enlargement 
no  longer  adds  economy  in  operation.  When  an  output  be> 
yond  this  capacity  is  called  for,  a  second  refinery  of  the  same 
kind  is  erected,  and  so  on  until  the  total  supply  is  provided. 
All  these  refineries,  however,  may  be  managed  from  one  com 
man  center,  with  at  least  possibilities  of  economy.  Their  sup- 
pfiea  may  be  bou^t  in  common,  and  distributed  among  tbep 
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in  such  a  maimer  as  to  insure  continuity  in  operation  and  the 
TninimiiTn  outlay  for  transportation.  This  last  factor,  economy 
in  transportation,  is  of  great  consequence  where  the  chief 
material  (raw  sugar,  in  this  instance)  comes  from  great  distances, 
and,  being  rapidly  worked  up,  must  be  continually  and  sys- 
tematically replaced.  Machinery  may  be  made  identical,  or 
"standardized,''  in  the  different  works,  and  its  repair  and  re- 
placement thus  facilitated.  These  and  other  possible  economies 
may  be  offset,  to  be  sure,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  inherent  diffi- 
culties of  large-scale  management,  —  notably  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  supervision.  Experience,  and  especially  the  test 
of  competition,  can  alone  settle  with  certainty  whether  the 
advantages  offset  the  disadvantages. 

Horizontal  combination  is  typical  of  the  so-called  ''trust." 
The  motive  for  such  union  under  single  management  is  two- 
fold. Partly  it  is  to  secure  economy  in  management;  but 
largely  it  is  to  put  an  end  to  competition  and  bring  about  a 
more  or  less  effective  monopoly.  So  far  as  economy  is  secured, 
the  movement,  which  has  attained  such  extraordinary  dimen- 
sions in  the  last  ten  years,  may  be  to  the  public  advantage. 
But  if  monopoly  develops,  it  has  grave  possibilities  of  public 
disadvantage.  How  far  monopoly  in  fact  is  likely  to  result, 
and  how  far  cheapening  of  production  is  in  fact  brought  about, 
is  still  imcertain;  time  and  experience  alone  can  show.  But 
it  is  clear  that  in  some  respects  at  least,  and  for  some  indus- 
tries, such  combination  brings  an  extension  of  large-scale  pro- 
duction and  concentrated  management. 

Different  in  its  essential  features  is  vertical  combination,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  integration  of  industry.  The 
usual  outcome  of  the  divimon  of  labor  has  been  that  the  several 
steps  in  production  which  succeed  each  other  in  time  have 
been  conducted  in  independent  establishments.  But  in  some 
important  trades  there  has  appeared  of  late  a  tendency  to  unite 
such  successive  stages  imder  single  management.  Thus  the 
iron  industry,  in  the  traditional  organization,  was  split  up  into  a 
number  of  separate  branches.     One  producer  —  that  is^  a 
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capitaiiBt  hirixig  and  directrog  a  group  of  wodonen  —  carried 
an  ore  mining,  and  disposed  of  his  ore  to  other  producers  en- 
gaged in  smelting  it  into  pag  iron.  Still  another  producer 
shnilarly  cut  the  wood  and  converted  it  into  charcoal,  —  this 
in  earher  days  when  wood  supphed  the  fuel  for  iron  making ; 
or,  after  coke  supplanted  charcoal,  mined  the  coal  and  made 
it  into  ixjke.  The  pag^iron  maker,  who  had  bought  the  ore 
and  the  fuel,  sold  his  product  to  the  puddler  or  steel  maker, 
who  in  turn  sold  his  bar  iron  or  steel  to  the  machinist,  the 
builder,  the  wire  maker.  Vertical  combination,  or  the  inte- 
gration of  industry,  appears  when  all  these  successive  steps  are 
muted  under  single  management,  —  when  all  the  phases  of  iron 
and  steel  makmg  are  combined  m  one  great  enterprise. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  carries  out  this  sort  of 
oombination  in  a  t^'pical  manner,  and  on  an  enormous  scale. 
Itself  a  imion  of  previous  combinations  which  had  adopted 
the  same  method  on  a  scale  already  great,  this  corporation 
owns  vast  mines  of  iron  ore,  of  coal,  and  of  limestone.  The 
mines  are  situated  chiefly  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  the 
ooal  mines  chiefiy  in  Pennsylvania.  Most  of  the  ore  is  earned 
to  the  coal,  and  smelted  in  the  great  iron-making  district  of 
which  Pittsburgh  is  the  center ;  but  in  part  the  coal  is  carried 
north  and  west,  meeting  the  ore  halfway,  to  be  smelted  at 
various  places  on  the  Great  Lakes.  To  transport  these  ma- 
terials,  the  corporation  has  its  own  railwa3rs  in  the  Lake  Su- 
perior region,  and  in  the  region  from  Pittsbui^  to  Lake  Erie; 
and  it  owns  a  great  fleet  of  steamers  and  barges  on  the  Lakes. 
The  pig  iron,  made  in  its  own  fmnaces,  is  converted  into  steel 
of  various  shapes  in  its  own  steel  mills.  The  further  operations 
of  converting  the  steel  into  rails,  structural  and  bridge  shapes, 
plates  and  sheets,  tubing,  and  wire,  are  carried  on  in  still  other 
establishments.  In  no  other  industry,  and  nowhere  else  in  the 
world,  has  the  esq^eiiment  of  vertical  combination  been  con- 
ducted on  BO  great  a  scale. 

The  iron  and  steel  manufacture  offers  an  unusually  tempting 
field  for  vertical  combination,  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  ber 
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of  the  concentration  of  the  supplies  of  raw  material,  —  coak 
and  iron  ore.  Those  who,  at  any  stage  of  rising  demand, 
possess  the  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  have  the  whip  hand  in  the 
situation ;  hence  the  manufacturers  of  the  more  finished  forms 
of  iron  and  steel  have  sought  to  gain  control  of  the  mines,  by 
purchase  or  amalgamation.  This  tendency  has  shown  itself  in 
some  degree  in  Great  Britain,  and  has  proceeded  in  Germany 
almost  as  far  as  in  the  United  States.  The  combination  of  a 
series  of  superimposed  establishments  has  now  become  the 
normal  form  of  organization  in  the  iron  manufacture. 

Some  tendencies  of  the  same  sort  are  found  in  other  indus- 
tries. The  International  Paper  Company  owns  great  tracts  of 
spruce  forest,  cuts  the  timber  and  logs,  floats  them  to  its  own 
pulp  mills,  and  there  manufactures  the  paper  which  is  used  in 
such  enormous  quantity  by  our  newspapers.  The  Harvester 
Company,  already  referred  to,  owns  forests  and  cuts  timber; 
it  owns  its  iron  and  coal  mines,  and  makes  its  iron  and  steel. 
The  Sugar  Refining  Company  owns  its  forests  and  makes  its 
barrels.  Other  industries  have  shown  a  similar  development 
in  another  direction,  —  in  the  marketing  of  goods.  The  usual 
arrangement  is  for  a  separation  between  manufacturing  and 
marketing.  The  shoe  manufacturer  commonly  seUs  his  output 
to[]the  wholesale  dealer  or  ''selling  agent,"  who  in  turn  often 
sells  to  an  intermediate  dealer,  the  jobber,  and  sometimes 
directly  to  the  retailer.  But  some  shoe  manufacturers  have 
undertaken  not  only  the  making  but  the  marketing  of  their 
wares.  They  have  established  their  own  retail  shops,  scattered 
in  many  cities  over  the  country,  and  through  them  deal  directly 
with  the  consumer.  Again,  the  American  Tobacco  Company, 
by  establishing  its  own  retail  shops  in  great  numbers,  has  like- 
wise combined  the  distribution  of  goods  with  their  production. 

Vertical  combination  and  horizontal  combination  may  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  American  Tobacco  Company  has  attempted 
to  combine  all  the  establishments  manufacturing  tobacco  for 
smoking  and  chewing ;  and  the  extension  of  its  operations  into 
the  retail  diepoeal  of  its  products  has  been  the  outgrowth  of 
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tbe  fndBBvor  to  iann  ajxa  -stpeB^titeii  iJus  aL-amtnacmg  ban- 
flQULal  combinataDiL.  Tiie  b^eei  CcnparKtian  owns  many  iron 
tamunps,  mauv  jEtmei  miii^.  quldv  tiu>e  wacks.  isaDv  fiiMK^v«lietii 
juuu  nii-pi&ie  ^woci^^,,  ajxd  tiiu>  «sempiiiies  aiso  Xdtke  umon  of  xtie 
twc-  kinfl?<  ol  Domuiiiatdioix.  Tiie  bveel  Corpanttioii  itfis  caaied 
hanzonuu  oocaojiiatioii  iu  aooae  bntiZiQbes  to  ihv  pumt  ol  aefcly 
oomi^ieiie  ixKXEtopaJ y :  tiiiLs  h  ownB  wtujuLi.v  ali  tbe  aheoli  «Uilu 
juid  mit-piate  miitrs  ^nd  tut>e  wocks  in  Uie  Unit^ed  Slates.  JBut 
h  prroducieB  iitti^  xuorf'  trum  iial:  the  pig  inon,  aolq  iuks  bv  m> 
mcBZLs  &  ixiQDopoiy  o:  tne  etieel  raiib  or  structurai  «Uhu.  In 
Germany,  tne  ::iiautwcrti;svfroanG  (bteel  TVorivt,  Asaociation}  iiAS 
farmed  a  tximpHCi  pool  in  the  iron  jmd  e^yotl  muiuittcture, 
-tAmip-n  one  tiuLt  Qoes  noi.  go  the  full  ieostix  of  txunpieiieiy  unitied 
ownership.  In  Gtmrnx  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  wiiiie  many 
large  worka  have  extended  their  opecatkiDh  downward  to  the 
cantroi  oi  mineb  and  upward  to  the  Tnaking  of  imiahea  products, 
tiiere  is  very  little  of  horioontal  oombinauon;  the  several  C^^eat 
enterpiaaes  go  their  own  way  iudependeatly.  In  the  mee  of 
the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers,  just  spoken  of,  who  own 
their  own  tanneries  or  eell  at  retail  their  own  shoeB,  the  oooi- 
bination  is  vertical  onl}' ;  there  is  no  aUempt  at  hohaaD.tal 
combination. 

The  movement  toward  vertical  oombination  is  less  strtmg 
than  tiiat  toward  horizontal  combination.  The  iron  trade, 
which  preBentb  so  striking  a  case  of  the  fotmer,  is  exoepuooal. 
The  desire  to  secure  control  of  a  hmited.  or  at  least  oonoezi- 
trated,  raw  material,  which  has  promoted  the  integration  of 
the  iron  trade,  hafe  not  afiected  others,  in  which  the  souroes  of 
xaw  material  are  more  scattered.  In  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  wool,  silk,  or  flax,  there  is  no  indication  of  any  move- 
ment for  control  of  the  supply  of  raw  material  or  for  vertical 
oombination  in  any  other  way.  On  the  contrary,  th(^  tendency 
Beeni>j  to  l>e  rather  toward  a  minuter  divisian.  The  teiftile 
industricB  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the^Contimmt  have  always 
been  split  up  into  separate  industries  to  a  ijreater  dojn'w  than  in 
the  United  States.    In  Europe,  apiuiii^,  waavinn;,  ^1<^  * 
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dyeing,  printing,  are  usually  carried  on  as  distinct  industries. 
The  tradition  in  the  United  States  has  been  for  the  combina- 
tion of  several  of  these  steps  —  especially  spinning  and  weav- 
ing —  in  one  organization ;  yet  even  in  this  country  the  move- 
ment of  late  years  seems  to  be  in  the  other  direction.  In 
the  shoe  manufacture,  while  there  has  been  the  marketing 
arrangement  just  noted,  and  in  some  cases  a  combination  of 
leather  tanning  with  manufacturing,  the  trend  does  not  seem 
to  be  toward  greater  combination.  Some  establishments  do 
nothing  but  make  soles,  others  do  nothing  but  make  box  toes, 
and  so  on. 

The  movement  toward  combination,  whether  horisontal  or 
vertical,  is  in  part  a  result  of  the  intensified  competition  which 
comes  with  the  greater  investment  of  fixed  capital  and  the 
greater  size  of  the  separate  enterprises.  But  very  largely  it 
results  from  the  discovery  of  the  possibilities  of  organization. 
What  are  the  limits  to  the  size  of  the  enterprise  which  can  be 
managed  as  a  unit?  The  single  factory,  perhaps  large,  was 
supposed  until  comparatively  recent  times  to  represent  that 
limit.  But  as  the  scale  of  industry  has  been  enlarged,  the 
operations  have  been  systematized  and  subjected  to  more 
perfect  control.  The  task  of  management  itself  has  been  sub- 
divided. Separate  persons  are  intrusted  with  the  purchase  of 
supplies,  the  sale  of  product,  the  maintenance  of  plant,  the 
hiring  and  superintendence  of  labor,  accounting  and  auditing. 
The  genius  of  men  with  great  inborn  capacity  for  business 
has  led  to  even  greater  perfection  of  organization.  The  tele- 
graph, the  telephone,  improved  postal  service,  have  promoted 
large-scale  management  as  they  have  large-scale  production. 
These  striking  changes  have  been  the  results  of  skill,  judgment, 
and  administrative  capacity  in  the  guiding  individuals,  and  also 
the  cause  of  an  increasing  demand  for  the  persons  possessing 
such  qualities. 

None  the  less,  the  larger  the  scale  of  operations,  the  more 
do  its  disadvantages  appear.  There  is  need  for  an  expensive 
system  of  control,  —  for  supervision,  accounting,  auditing,  the 
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pnmxptmg  of  finoigy  aad  ecaooamy.  The  test  of  com- 
pethion  settles  in  the  kmg  inn  ^wiiether  the  great  caQmbipation 
is  the  more  ^idoit  age&t  in  productian.  If  it  can  produce 
more  cheaply^  it  can  aell  2ZKR*e  cheaply,  and  displace  its  rivals.^ 

§  5.  NotwilJiBiiaTiriiTig  the  -wastes  of  competition,  and  the 
paBsible  eooaamies  of  iacge-ficaie  production,  oampetizig  estab- 
HKhmpsnts  liold  their  own  over  the  greater  part  of  the  field  of 
industry.  Tiiere  is  no  praaent  proi^iect  that  oompetition  will 
be  gPHffraHy  EaQyplsnted  by  oonxbination  and  monopoly. 

That  competition  <^>eQites  wastefully  seems  in  some  oases 
obvious.  The  milk  of  a  cit>%  for  example,  is  usually  suppUed 
by  a  number  of  dealers,  each  with  his  own  set  of  custom^% 
flcattered  irregularly  over  a  laige  aiea.  If  all  who  lived  in  a 
given  quarter  were  sc^iplied  by  one  dealer,  a  clear  economy  in 
deUvery  would  be  secured.  If  the  whole  supply  for  an  entire 
urban  district  were  under  single  laige-scale  management,  there 
would  be  a  possibility  of  cheapening  the  product  still  further, 
and  (what  in  this  case  is  qiecially  in^wrtant)  of  improving  its 
quality.  Retail  dealers,  e^iecially  in  such  things  as  groceries 
and  foodstuffs,  overlap  in  similar  wasteful  fashion.  Commonly, 
too,  the  areas  supplied  by  competing  manufacturers  overlap. 
Advertising,  again,  seems  to  be  in  laige  part  designed  to  induce 
a  customer  to  turn  simply  from  one  dealer  to  another.  If 
there  were  no  eon^^etition, — if  one  great  establishment  sup- 
planted ten  rivals,  —  the  same  wants  would  make  themselves 
felt,  the  same  purchases  would  be  made,  the  expense  of  adver- 
tising eliminated,  the  goods  sold  cheaper. 

Though  some  tendency  is  seen  toward  getting  rid  of  the  causes 
of  waste,  the  tendency  is  not  very  marked.  With  the  growth 
of  great  cities,  large  firms  and  companies  have  come  in  great 
degree  to  control  urban  milk  supply,  yet  with  little  indication 
that  complete  and  sjmtematic  combination  is  emerging.  The 
great  manufacturing  "trusts"  endeavor  to  avoid  cross  freights, 
by  TTiAking  shipments  from  that  one  among  their  establishments 

'  To  thifi  statement  of  the  automatic  action  of  competition  there  are  aome 
QDAlificatioDS,  considered  in  Book  VII,  Chi^ter  63,  §  3. 
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which  is  nearest  the  point  of  delivery.  But,  as  a  rule,  maniJK 
f  acturers  continue  to  compete  and  to  ship  in  a  seemingly  hap- 
hazard way.  The  same  is  true  of  retail  trade,  where  all  sorts 
of  establishments,  great  and  small,  vie  for  the  customer  and 
dupUcate  facilities  m  the  traditional  and  apparently  wasteful 
fashion. 

The  waste  is  probably  less  than  it  seems.  Competition  keeps 
every  one  keyed  to  a  high  pitch,  nerves  the  shrewd  and  alert, 
weeds  out  the  inefficient.  Advertising  is  part  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  competition  as  well  as  of  combination.  Not  least,  com- 
petition leaves  the  purchaser  some  freedom;  he  is  not  sub- 
jected to  the  alternative  of  turning  to  one  single  purveyor  or 
else  doing  without.  Even  the  most  benevolent  and  considerate 
monopolist  becomes  often  exasperating;  how  much  more  so 
the  ordinary  trader  when  no  longer  spurred  by  competition  I 
A  choice  as  to  what  you  would  have,  and  when  and  how  you 
would  have  it,  satisfies  a  deep-rooted  human  instinct.  In  the 
advocacy  of  socialistic  organization,  the  advantages  of  unified 
supply  are  much  dwelt  on.  But  the  consumer  in  the  socialist 
state  would  have  to  accept  whatever  the  all-controlling  public 
managers  put  before  him.  The  satisfaction  which  comes  from 
freedom  of  choice  explains  in  large  part  the  persistence  of 
competition. 

The  movement  toward  combination  has  been  so  conspicu- 
ous of  late  years  that  the  extent  of  the  field  which  it  covers  has 
been  exaggerated.  Agriculture  shows  it  least ;  transportation, 
especially  by  land,  shows  it  most.  In  mining,  there  is  the 
striking  case  of  the  iron  trade ;  and  there  is  also,  in  the  United 
States,  the  striking  case  of  anthracite  coal,  where  the  strictly 
limited  area  of  supply  and  the  close  connection  with  transpor- 
tation have  brought  about  effective  combination.  Nevertheless, 
most  mining  is  still  carried  on  by  independent  producers.  In 
manufactures,  most  industries  have  not  reached  the  stage  of 
combination.  Over  the  greater  part  of  the  industrial  field, 
though  production  tends  to  be  on  a  larger  scale,  with  great  use 
of  machinery  and  minuter  division  of  labor,  competition  still 
prevails. 


C5HAPTEE.  5 

§  1.  The  increasing  cximplezity  of  the  cbvisicm  of  klxir  md 
the  growing  ufie  of  machinery  have  added  to  the  nnmhgff  of 
separate  stages  in  piroduction  and  to  the  length  of  time  oyer 
which  the  whole  process  is  spread.  Hence  the  greater  need  of 
a  supply  of  tools  and  ma;terialS;  the  importuce  of  capital,  the 
problems  which  rdate  to  owners  of  cental  and  to  the  inocmie 
from  capital. 

Production  is  ^xread  over  time  in  any  aoeiety  advai^ed 

beyond  the  most  primitive  savagery;  and  this  not  merely  for 

the  several  subdivided  steps  in  production,  bat  for  prodnction 

as  a  whole.    That  agriculture  takes  time,  from  the  sowing  of 

the  seed  to  the  reaping  of  the  crop,  is  obvious.    But  the  sowing 

is  not  the  beginning,  nor  is  the  reaping  the  end.    The  seed 

must  have  been  itself  sown  and  husbanded,  and  the  tools  for 

cultivation  must  have  been  prepared  in  advance.    After  the 

harvest,  the  grain  which  is  reaped  may  indeed  be  available  for 

satisfying  hiunan  needs  almost  at  once;  it  is  so  in  a  small, 

self-contained  community,  such  as  we  still  see  in  a  village  of 

Hindustan.      But  in  the  countries  of  advanced  civilisation 

grain  is  carried  by  rail  or  water  to  a  mill,  probably  distant; 

there  ground  into  flour;  then  carried  anotiier  distance  to  dealers ; 

and  finally,  after  a  considerable  interval,  put  into  the  hands  of 

the  eonsmner.    'Ejsuch  of  these  steps  not  only  takes  time  in 

itself,  but  implies  the  existence  of  apparatus  which  has  been 

made  in  the  past  and  has  taken  time  to  make,  —  the  railway 

or  steamship,  the  flour  mill,  the  wardbouses  and  shops  of  the 

middlemen.    Almost  all  the  operations  of  production  require 

first  the  procuring  of  materials  from  nature's  resotnt^es,  then 

their  fashioniAg  with  the  aid  of  tools  and  machinery.     Let  the 
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reader  but  consider  the  mode  in  which  the  familiar  articles  of 
daily  use  have  come  into  his  hands,  —  the  clothing  and  the 
footgear,  the  furniture  and  household  utensils,  the  books  and 
ornaments,  the  house  in  which  he  dwells,  —  and  he  will  see 
how  long  has  been  the  series  of  operations,  how  intricate  the 
division  of  labor  for  each  one,  and  how  extended  the  period 
from  the  beginning  of  production  to  the  final  attainment  of 
the  consumable  or  enjoyable  article. 

This  fundamental  fact,  resting  on  the  complex  division  of 
labor,  is  yet  disguised  by  that  very  division.  The  tanner  who 
puts  his  leather  on  the  market,  the  farmer  who  sells  his  flax, 
the  ironmaster  who  sells  his  steel  or  iron,  each  thinks  of  him- 
self as  marketing  a  completed  product.  By  the  sale  he  gets 
money,  and  so  the  command  of  the  enjoyable  things  he  wishes 
to  buy  or  of  the  things  needed  for  continuing  production.  He 
never  stops  to  reflect  what  must  further  be  done  to  the  thing 
which  he  sells ;  how  it  must  pass  through  the  hands  of  a  long 
chain  of  producers  and  dealers  before  it  reaches  in  consumable 
form  those  whose  wants  are  finally  satisfied. 

In  modern  times,  the  most  significant  aspect  of  this  element  of 
time  in  production  is  found  in  the  increasing  use  of  machinery 
and  plant  of  all  sorts.  Machinery,  though  it  may  be  simply  a  more 
intricate  kind  of  tool,  adds  so  much  to  the  preparatory  work  that^ 
it  has  greatly  accentuated  the  problems  that  arise  from  the 
spreading  of  production  over  time.  A  factory  requires  a  year 
or  years  to  build ;  the  machinery  in  it  requires  still  more  time 
to  make.  Many  years  are  needed  for  constructing  a  railway ; 
a  generation  for  such  a  work  as  the  Suez  Canal  or  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  factory,  and  the  machinery  in  it,  exist  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eventually  turning  out  things  to  be  used  and  enjoyed. 
The  railway  and  canal  facilitate  the  geographical  division  of  labor, 
and  serve  to  promote,  through  a  series  of  steps  which  only  begin 
when  these  means  of  transportation  have  been  completed,  the 
eventual  abundance  of  things  to  be  used  and  enjoyed.  One 
simple  fact  illustrates  how  marked  the  tendency  toward  greater 
use  of  plant  has  been  in  the  period  since  the  industrial  revolu- 
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tion  b^an.  The  world's  annual  production  of  iron  has  inulti« 
plied  tenfold  tiie  last  half  centuiy,  and  ^xtyfold  in  the  last  cen« 
tury.^  Iron  is  used  solely  (the  exceptions  are  insignificant)  as  an 
instrument  of  production ;  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  material 
apparatus  of  civilization;  it  means  plant,  tools,  machinery* 
The  enormous  quantities  of  it  which  have  been  turned  out  in 
modem  times,  and  especially  during  the  last  generation,  ^gnif y 
an  ertraordinary  increase  in  the  construction  of  elaborate  and 
exp&mve  apparatus,  and  a  corresponding  extension  of  time  in 
the  operations  of  production. 

§  2.  If  we  were  to  take  a  cross  section  of  the  community's  pos* 
ses^ns  at  any  ^ven  time,  we  should  find  them  to  be  of  the  most 
diva-se  sort  There  would  be,  in  the  first  place,  such  things  as 
iron  ore  and  steel  bars,  timber  and  wool  and  cotton,  factories 
and  nulways  and  ships,  stocks  of  all  sorts  in  warehouses,  com- 
modities ready  for  sale  in  the  retailers'  shops.  And  in  the  second 
place,  there  would  be  houses,  furniture,  clothing  and  food,  in  the 
hands  of  those  using  them  for  the  satisfaction  of  wants.  To  the 
first  set  of  things  we  apply  the  term  capital,  or  producer's  capital; 
the  second  set  of  things  we  call  wealth,  amply,  or  consumer's 
capital  The  first  set  we  may  speak  of  as  unfinished  goods,  the 
second  set  as  finished  and  enjoyable  goods.  For  some  purposes 
of  econonuc  analysis  they  are  similar,  for  other  purposes  dis* 
similar.  The  difference  between  them  is  at  bottom  only  a  dif« 
ference  of  degree ;  yet  is  so  great  as  to  justify  a  distinction.* 
For  the  present,  we  shall  find  it  convenient  to  apply  the  term 
"  capital "  specifically  to  the  first  set,  —  to  producer's  capital. 
The  second  set  will  be  referred  to  as  enjoyable  or  consumable  or 
finished  commodities;  and  only  when  speaking  of  them  in 

>  The  world's  annual  output  of  pig-lion  wm  :  — 

In  1800 825,000  tool 

In  1850 4,750,000  tool 

In  1870 11,000,000  tOM 

In  1905 53,700,000  tOM 

s  The  difference  in  degree  ie  one  at  to  the  time  when  Mtbraetion  or  uttlliy 
accraee.  That  time  ie  commonly  nearer  in  the  eaae  of  ooneumer*e  wealth  or  non* 
sumer's  capital,  and  more  disUnt  in  the  cafe  of  producer'^  eaplUl.  flee  what 
ia  said  below  on  theee  Mibjeeto,  Book  V,  Chapter  40. 
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those  aspects  and  relations  which  offer  analogies  to  the  first, 
shall  we  refer  to  them  as  consumer's  capitaL 

Capital,  then,  —  that  is,  producer's  capital,  —  is  not  in  en- 
joyable form ;  it  is  not  now  a  source  of  satisfaction.  It  exists 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  consumer's  wealth.  Its  relation 
to  enjoyable  goods  is  twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  said 
gradually  to  '^  ripen  "  into  such  goods.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
means  of  increasing  their  supply. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  raw  materials,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  ripen  into  finished  commodities.  Wool  is  converted  by 
successive  steps  into  clothing,  stone  and  timber  into  a  house, 
grain  into  bread.  But  a  process  the  same  in  essentials  takes 
place  as  to  tools  and  machinery.  Suppose  a  printing  machine 
to  last  for  one  year  only,  being  worn  out  and  worthless  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  The  books  printed  with  its  aid  are  the  product 
not  only  of  the  labor  applied  to  making  the  paper  and  other 
materials,  of  that  applied  by  the  compositors  and  other  workmen 
in  the  printing  office,  but  also  of  that  applied  in  the  construction 
of  the  printing  machine  itself.  If  we  suppose  that  one  hundred 
books  are  printed  in  the  course  of  the  year,  the  machine  may  be 
said  to  have  ripened  into  so  many  enjoyable  goods,  and  each  of 
these  may  be  said  to  have  embodied  in  it  one  hundredth  of  the 
labor  which  was  given  to  constructing  the  machine.  The  ma- 
chine as  such  has  disappeared,  just  as  the  paper  and  ink  as  such 
have  disappeared;  in  place  of  all  three  we  have  the  printed 
books.  If  the  machine  lasts  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  the  labor 
of  constructing  it  contributes  to  making  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  books,  and  a  smaller  fraction  of  the  labor  of  construc- 
tion is  embodied  in  each  book.  So  of  all  machinery  and  all 
plant.  It  wears  out  sooner  or  later,  and  may  be  said  sooner  or 
later  to  ripen  into  goods  that  satisfy  our  wants. 

The  most  important  single  cause  of  the  abundance  of  con- 
sumable goods,  and  so  of  the  improvement  in  the  material  welfare 
of  mankind,  is  found  in  those  forms  of  capital  which  are  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  fixed,  —  in  tools,  machinery,  plant.  Cer- 
tainly this  has  been  the  most  important  cause  of  the  remark- 
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able  advaaee  in  material  ^welfare  niiich  the  dvilind  oountries 
have  made  dming  the  last  eentury.  Erect  a  great  cotUm  or 
woolai  mill,  a  shoe  factory,  a  large  sugar  refinery  or  floor 
mill,  —  take  much  time  and  apply  much  labor  for  getting  ready 
an  elaborate  apparatus,  —  and  eventually  you  will  secure  your 
product  in  greater  abundance  and  with  kss  labor  embodied  in 
each  unit.  The  making  of  machinery  itself  has  illustrated  this 
tendency  as  strikin^y  as  any  other  branch  of  production. 
The  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  conducted  on  a  great  scale, 
with  daborate  and  expensive  plant,  serves  to  turn  out  in  cheap- 
ness and  abundance  the  metal  indispensable  for  the  apparatus 
of  production  at  large.  Locomotives,  textile  machinery,  ag^ 
ricuhural  implements,  not  to  mention  the  simpler  tools  of  the 
mechanic,  are  themselves  made  with  machinery. 

In  order  that  all  this  application  of  plant  may  work  smoothly 
and  effectively,  the  supply  of  materials  must  also  have  been 
on  a  large  scale ;  and  this  again  involves  prolonged  preparation. 
A  great  iron  furnace,  kept  in  blast  night  and  day,  jrear  in  and  year 
out,  takes  into  its  maw  huge  quantities  of  iron  ore,  coal,  and 
limestone,  which,  no  less  than  the  furnace  itself,  must  be  made 
ready  in  advance.  So  the  textile  mill  requires  its  wool  or  cot- 
ton or  silk,  the  shoe  factory  its  leather,  the  refinery  its  raw  sugar. 
Through  all  the  complicated  operations  the  trend  is  the  same ; 
elaborate  preparation,  production  spread  over  time,  much  ci^ 
tal,  eventual  plenty,  and  cheapness  of  the  consumable  goods. 

§  3.  Li  order  that  there  shall  be  capital  and  time-using  pro- 
duction, there  must  have  been  at  some  previous  period  a  gurplus. 
The  more  of  capital  is  to  be  employed,  the  more  must  there  be  a 
surplus  to  draw  on. 

In  the  very  earliest  stages  of  the  formation  of  capital,  that 
surplus  showed  itself  directly  in  the  fact  of  spare  time.  The 
first  rude  implements  of  stone  and  bronse  must  have  been 
fashioned  during  hours  when  labor  did  not  need  to  be  given  for 
the  satisfaction  of  imperative  wants,  —  when  there  was  a  chance 
of  doing  something  else.  What  motives  may  have  influenced 
man  during  this  stage,  and  by  what  chance  the  first  tools  w««m 
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hit  on,  we  cannot  guess.  Very  possibly  a  mere  instinct  of  con- 
trivance was  the  moving  cause.  A  reasoned  understanding  of 
the  gain  from  having  tools  and  supplies  must  have  set  in  at 
an  early  stage.  The  choice  under  the  simplest  conditions  is 
between  the  present  and  the  future,  —  between  idleness  or 
amusement  for  the  moment  and  provision  for  future  needs. 

The  greater  the  surplus,  the  greater  the  time  and  labor  which 
can  be  given  for  future  needs.  When  the  arts  are  at  so  low  a 
stage  that  little  is  produced  beyond  the  bare  necessaries  of  ex- 
istence, provision  for  the  future  can  be  made  only  on  a  scanty 
scale.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  scantiness  of  capital  is  an 
obstacle  to  the  efficiency  of  labor  and  so  to  the  existence  of  any 
considerable  surplus.  During  long  ages  mankind  was  thus  in  a 
position  of  double  difficulty.  Without  capital  the  productiveness 
of  labor  was  meager,  and  yet  with  meager  productiveness  of 
labor  there  was  little  possibility  of  creating  more  capital. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  slendemess  of  the  surplus 
stock  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the  creation  of  capital.  Igno- 
rance of  natural  laws  and  of  the  possibilities  of  tool  making, 
carelessness  for  the  future,  were  no  less  important.  But  with- 
out the  surplus  the  very  foundation  for  building  up  any  effec- 
tive apparatus  of  production  was  lacking.  Here,  as  often,  the  first 
step  was  the  hardest.  Once  man  had  became  possessed  of  some 
capital,  the  productiveness  of  his  labor  became  greater,  and 
thereby  the  creation  of  still  more  capital  became  easier. 

§  4.  In  the  preceding  section  we  have  spoken  of  capital  as 
being  made  or  created.  But  capital  is  also  said  to  be  saved  and 
accumulated.  Both  expressions  are  accurate.  If  we  think  of 
one  person  or  set  of  persons  as  being  alone  concerned  with  the 
steps  by  which  capital  comes  into  exbtence,  we  can  see  that 
thid  person  both  provides  for  the  future  by  saving,  and  uses  his 
surplus  in  shapuig  tools  or  getting  together  materials.  But  in  a 
society  having  an  elaborated  division  of  labor,  these  two  things 
are  rarely  done  by  one  person;  that  is,  they  are  rarely  done 
together  by  one  person  for  any  given  item  of  capital.  When 
all  incomes  and  expenditures  take  the  form  of  money,  savings 
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•remade,  iwrt  bypottrngjundeliiaBB  inJdnd  far  «e's  cmn  use, 
but  by  putlmg  J«de  nxmey  for  fatsste  needs.  On  the  other 
hand,  tools  Bzid  other  apparatos  of  pwxhietkm  jwb  made  for  the 
market  by  pereanfi  who  sre  iu>t  ooBBcioasiy  providii^  for  the 
futm^    Tbey  are  bought  by  other  petaoBSivho  wish  to  ^'i&^BSt/' 

—  that  is,  to  get  capital.  The  prooess  by  which  these  separate 
stqjs  are  made  to  bring  abtnt  their  joint  leBolt  in  the  mocfem 
ix;gaDizatian  of  industry  dutmtwife  careful  omadcBcatkn, 

Saving  may  take  the  f asm  of  simple  hoarrfing  The  miser 
who  puts  away  a  BtoR  of  eoin,  savesand  provides  for  his  own  or 
others'  needs.  &it  no  addition  to  the  appazatos  of  produetion 
results  from  such  saving.  Where  property  is  insecure,  from  tiie 
rapadty  of  a  despot  or  from  the  f eeUenesB  of  a  go veinment  unable 
to  pix>tect  against  foreign  invaders,  hoarding  is  sometimes  done 
0X1  a  laige  scale.  In  BritiBh  India,  daring  many  ooituxies  psre- 
eeding  the  Britiudi  oeeupatioci,  both  these  caoses  of  insecurity 
ezisted.  Henoe  Ihose  who  iiad  means  put  them  laigely  into  the 
f<Hm  of  specie  and  jewels,  —  ailiciuB  having  much  value  in  litUe 
bulk  and  capable  of  being  hid  or  earned  away.  The  Eun^iean 
aggressors  of  the  seventeenth  or  e^teentfa  century  found  groat 
stores  of  such  wealth  in  Hindnstan,  not  because  that  country 
had  rich  mines,  but  because  tiie  people  had  attained  a  consider- 
able civilization  and  prosperity,  and  had  hoarded  long.  Not- 
withstanding the  peace  and  seoirity  which  British  rule  has 
loug  maintained,  the  habit  of  putting  acramulated  means  into 
this  form  has  oontinaed  in  India  to  our  own  time.  In  France, 
for  a  Icmg  period  preceding  the  French  Revolution,  the  peasantry 

—  Ihose  among  them,  comparatively  few,  who  had  anything  at 
all  in  the  way  of  a  surplus  —  put  away  coins,  one  at  a  time,  hid- 
den in  the  chimney  or  garret,  until  they  had  accumulated  enough 
to  buy  a  scrap  of  land.  Fear  of  spoliation  and  ^norance  of  other 
ways  of  doing  anything  with  the  money  caused  their  saving  to 
take  the  form  of  hoarding.  No  addition  to  capital  was  thereby 
promoted.  Nor  was  there  any  addition  to  capital  even  when  the 
accumulated  coins  were  brought  out  for  the  purchase  of  land. 
The  noble  of  whom  the  purchase  was  made  probably  fritte'^ 
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away  the  proceeds,  and  the  only  immediate  result  of  the  peas- 
ant's accumulation  was  the  transfer  of  land  from  one  hand  to 
another.  Such  practises  continued  in  France  after  the  Revolu- 
tion and  until  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
the  war  between  France  and  Germany,  which  shook  so  many  of 
the  established  traditions  of  France,  served  largely  to  bring 
to  an  end  the  habit  of  putting  aside  hoards  of  specie. 

The  great  bulk  of  saving,  however,  takes  in  modem  times  the 
form  of  investment.  Contrast  the  process  of  hoarding  with  what 
happens  when  money  is  put  away  in  a  savings  bank,  —  an  opera- 
tion which  we  may  select  as  typical  of  the  methods  of  investment 
in  a  modem  community.  The  person  who  leaves  his  cash  with 
the  savings  bank  commonly  thinks  only  that  it  is  safe,  and  that 
he  is  paid  something  as  interest  on  it.  But  the  cash  is  not  kept 
in  the  coffers  of  the  institution.  A  small  fraction  only  is  re- 
tauied,  to  meet  possible  calls  of  depositors  who  wish  to  make 
withdrawals.  Almost  all  of  it  is  lent  out  to  persons  who  use  it 
for  making  a  profit.  Now  profit  arises,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  from  the  operations  of  production ;  and  the  person  who 
borrows  money  uses  it  for  the  purchase  of  things  needed  in  pro- 
duction. He  may  be  a  manufacturer,  who  erects  a  building, 
buys  machinery  and  supplies,  hires  workmen.  He  may  be  a 
merchant,  who  buys  commodities  from  the  manufacturer,  and 
carries  them  one  stage  further  in  the  successive  stages  which 
bring  them  at  last  to  the  consumer.  Every  person  who  directs 
production  —  such  as  the  manufacturer  or  merchant  —  uses 
a  large  part  of  his  means  in  bu^dng  materials  or  tools  or  stores 
from  producers  of  a  previous  stage,  so  recouping  them  for  the 
outlays  they  have  already  made.  The  money  means  which  are 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  business  class  as  a  whole  are  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  mechanism  for  adding  to  the  concrete  appa- 
ratus of  production. 

§5.  The  fundamental  fact  in  this  elaborate  mechanism  of 
saving  and  investment  is  that  advances  are  made  to  laborers. 
One  set  of  persons  put  aside  money  means ;  through  various 
channelsi  other  persons  are  given  conmiand  of  these  money 
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iBeanB,  md  use  them  to  set  laborers  to  work.  Here,  agmin,  the 
dmakm  of  labor  between  those  wiio  oany  on  the  sncoessive 
stageB  of  productkm  oonoeals  the  eflsential  nature  of  their  <9)erft» 
tions.  A  Tnaniifacturer  spends  only  a  pBsrt  of  his  means  upon 
hiring  laborers  directly ;  the  rest  he  uses  in  buying  plant  and  ma- 
terials and  in  the  other  expenses  of  jnroduction.  But  those 
materials  were  themselves  fashioned  by  laborers  to  wbam 
another  set  of  advances  had  to  be  made  bya  previous  oapitaliBt. 
The  v^(desale  or  retail  merchant  hires  comparatively  few 
laboreis,  —  only  a  set  of  clerks  and  a  porter  or  two.  But  he 
recoups  by  his  purchases  of  goods  the  advances  of  a  kmg  series  of 
preceding  employers,  himself  giving  only  the  finishing  touches  in 
the  whole  process.  Looking  at  the  operaticms  of  capitalists  and 
employers  as  a  whcde,  and  reflecting  on  the  outcome  of  the  divi- 
raon  of  labor  among  them  and  thdr  workmen,  we  find  that  all 
capital  is  made  by  labor,  and  all  the  operations  of  the  capitalist 
class  are  resolvable  into  a  succession  of  advances  to  laborers. 

These  advances,  just  spoken  of  as  money  turned  over  to  la- 
borers, consist  ultimately  in  a  provision  of  commodities  for  timr 
use.  The  money  is  but  the  medium  whereby  laborers  get  com- 
mand of  the  conunodities  which  they  buy.  These  commodities 
—  thingstoeat,  to  wear,  tog^ve  shelter — are  in  the  last  analysis 
what  the  employing  class  hands  over  to  those  ¥^om  it  emplo]^. 
Bome  of  the  advances  were  made  in  the  past,  and  are  repre- 
sented now  by  plant  and  materials,  still  in  use,  of  which  the  full 
equivalent  has  not  yet  been  reproduced  in  finished  form.  Some 
are  made  from  day  to  day,  in  the  course  of  current  operations. 
The  whole  of  existing  capital  may  thus  be  described  as  a  great 
accumulated  surplus  which  has  been  used  and  is  being  used  for 
maintaining  labor,  while  provision  is  made  for  the  future.  The 
process  of  setting  laborers  to  work  in  the  Initial  stagcn^  of  pro- 
duction is  going  on  all  the  time ;  similarly  that  of  bringing  arti* 
des  to  the  final  stage  of  consumable  form. 

The  wide  separation,  in  modem  sociotios,  of  the  two  acts 
needful  for  the  creation  of  capital  —  saxnng  and  the  application 
of  labor  —  is  makoty  the  result  of  inequality.    PmiMms  of  '^ 
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well-to-do  class  have  a  considerable  surplus  over  current  needs, 
and  save  with  comparative  ease.  They  own  most  of  the  appa- 
ratus of  production.  But  most  persons  in  our  modem  societies 
are  not  of  the  well-to-do  class,  and  have  little  in  the  way  of  a 
surplus.  They  have  small  accumulations,  and  they  are  mainly 
hired  by  others  in  carrying  on  the  operations  of  time-consuming 
production,  and  in  making  and  maintaining  capital.  No  doubt, 
some  savings  are  made  by  the  working  classes;  and  through 
the  agency  of  savings  banks  and  similar  institutions,  these 
savings  have  increased  rapidly.  But,  while  absolutely  con- 
siderable, they  are  no  large  proportion  of  the  total  of  accu- 
mulated means.  The  greater  part  of  the  capital  owned  and 
maintained  in  modem  communities  arises  from  the  savings  of 
the  comparatively  small  numbers  of  the  more  fortunate  classes. 
A  chain  of  middlemen  commonly  connects  the  individual  who 
saves  with  the  laborer  to  whom  advances  are  made.  The  em- 
ployer himself,  though  he  almost  always  uses  some  means  of  his 
own,  commonly  is  a  borrower.  He  borrows,  however,  not  from 
the  savers  directly,  but  from  their  various  agents  and  repre- 
sentatives. The  savings  bank,  for  example,  collects  surplus 
sums  from  individual  savers,  yet  often  deals  with  the  em- 
ployer of  labor  only  through  brokers  and  other  middlemen. 
It  buys  stocks  and  bonds  from  brokers  and  banking  firms. 
The  banking  firms  have  issued  them  after  long  negotiations 
with  the  persons  undertaking  the  operations  to  which  the 
whole  series  of  transactions  is  in  the  end  directed.  Bankers 
are  the  t3rpical  intermediaries;  their  essential  function  is  to 
direct  the  stream  of  surplus  money  income  into  one  direction  or 
another,  and  to  put  into  the  control  of  one  or  another  group 
of  employers  the  means  for  setting  laborers  to  work.  Life 
insurance  companies,  which  collect  and  equalize  funds  put 
aside  by  many  individuals  in  order  to  provide  for  future  needs, 
are  among  the  great  modem  agencies  of  saving.  Like  the 
savings  banks,  they  commonly  make  their  investments  not  by 
direct  loans  to  employers,  but  through  bankers  and  other 
intermediaries  who  take  the  first  risks  of  production  and  guaran- 
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1213  Jarrasmra  &  -SBCiire  vstoru.  £hirm£t  tbe  iast  iutlf  n^.:- 
xizn'  mere  Jins  been  an  imwwnse  mcoease  m  tiie  amou^.t  i  f 
saxmsis  mid  iiivcBtiiieBLs  ny  peraonfi  mho  xheiBBeivt'S  am  nt^iti^t  r 
oesaroiis  ncr  campeijent  T^»  direct  aeriTeiy  tii.*  oper&tio2;s  i : 
proaucnui..  fienct-  there  iias  been  a  -gueat  deTeiopmeiit  vf  tin 
cia<-  C'f  -middieine::  ^"tiv>  inteirent'  betTfPeei:  tiien*  aii«^  tin 
acnve  TnftT^a^er^ ;  ircere  Jla^e  bora  ?xeat  poBsibiliUt^s  of  pror.: 
for  inoi>c  middiemeii,  gfeat  poBsibiliuoB  oi  abuse  in  poBitions  of 
trust,  but  aiso  gzeat  efiectiv^sess  in  cokecting  and  invest u.;: 
t£i"  saving'?  xh^i  imaeriie  the  enonmnis  ^nywth  in  tin*  total 
caDitai  of  modem  cxmmuixuties. 

.•^  {.K  iNC't  only  tiif  creation  of  capital  involves  labor  aiivi 
sainn^  ;   it.i<  maintenance  doets  so  also. 

All  form:?  of  materiLii  wealth  wear  out  in  course  of  time. 
iSonie  sortb  of  capital  are  indei^d  very  durable,  such  as  irrigation 
dams  and  ditchv^,  or  granite  doci^s.  Some  last  a  considerabit' 
tim^. ,  as  buiidiups  and  maciiiiierA'.  Others  are  used  up  very 
quickly,  as  the  coal  which  16  consumed  under  the  boiier.  All 
need  to  l>e  repiaeed  as  time  goes  on ;  aome  slowly,  in  proportion 
a-'  tbey  last  iong;  some  quickly,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
rapidly  used  up.  In  order  that  the  ensting  apparatus  of  pro- 
duction may  l>e  maintained,  a  certain  amount  of  labor  must 
steadily  'i>e  given  to  it^  renewal  and  replacement.  This  lalxir 
must  i>e  sapi>orted,  and  its  support  means  repeated  demanil 
upon  Burpid^  and  savings. 

Tiie  manner  iu  which  this  takes  place  may  be  illustrated  hv 
the  depreciation  account  which  appears  on  the  books  of  every 
manufacturing  enterprise.  The  manufacturer  knows  that  his 
machiikery  wear&  out,  and  that,  if  his  capital  is  to  remain  un- 
impaired, he  mu^'t  set  aside  something  annually  to  replace  it. 
Not  only  does  his  machinery  wear  out.  hut.  in  a  period  of  rapid 
im|>rovenient  and  invention  like  our  own.  it  fa^t  boconv  s 
antiquated,  and  he  must  be  prepared  for  the  possibility  of  hnv- 
iiig  to  discard  it  even  before  it  has  cease*!  to  be  workable.  If 
we  absurne  that  its  hfe  is  ten  years,  he  must  sot  aside  annually 
bouiething  liice  one  tenth  of  its  value ;    to  put  it  more  f 
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he  must  put  aside  such  sums  as,  mvested  and  eompoimded, 
wiU  make  up  the  value  at  the  close  of  the  decade.  If  he  is  to 
secure  a  pennanent  profit,  he  must  reckon  these  amounts  as 
part  of  his  expenses.  Yet,  in  the  first  instance,  the  amoimts 
are  free  sums,  or  so  much  surplus,  not  expected  to  be  used  for 
current  expenses.^  They  are  presumably  used  for  purchasing 
new  apparatus  to  replace  that  worn  out;  but  they  are  not 
necessarily  so  used. 

Commonly,  capital  is  maintained  intact;  not  in  the  sense 
that  the  same  machinery  or  materiab  are  maintained  indefi- 
nitely, but  in  the  sense  that,  as  they  wear  out,  other  ma- 
chinery and  materials  are  regularly  produced  to  take  their 
place.  The  surpluses  which  are  put  aside  to  balance  deprecia- 
tion are  again  invested  in  the  same  enterprise  and  the  same 
instruments,  or  in  some  other.  The  habit  of  saving  is  strongly 
intrenched  among  the  well-to-do.  Spendthrifts  are  rare,  and 
such  extravagances  as  occur  are  more  than  balanced  by  the  fresh 
accumulations  of  new  savers  and  investors.  Consequently  the 
making  of  new  capital  — of  machinery,  materials,  and  all  sorts 
of  apparatus  —  goes  on  constantly.  Those  persons  who  in 
the  established  division  of  labor  are  engaged  in  the  machine- 
making  trades,  have  the  well-founded  expectation  that  their 
apparatus  will  be  bought  to  replace  that  which  has  worn  out. 
Thus  the  manufacturer  finds  new  machines  already  prepared, 
or  at  least  finds  all  the  materials  ready  to  be  put  together  by 
other  machinery  made  ad  hoc.  Under  the  division  of  labor, 
provision  is  constantly  made  for  anticipated  needs,  and  among 
those  needs  that  of  replacing  of  capital  steadily  makes  itself  felt. 

The  repair  of  capital,  as  well  as  its  complete  replacement 

>  In  pnotiBe,  the  actual  settiDg  aside  of  money,  and  its  investment  oyer  a 
tenn  of  years,  as  a  separate  fund  toward  depreciation,  is  probably  rare.  Usu- 
ally, a  sum  is  each  year  debited  on  the  books  against  earnings,  for  deprecia- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  one  or  another  item  of  plant  is  renewed  or  repaired 
each  year  —  the  whole  does  not  become  useless  at  one  fell  swoop  —  and  the  sums 
spent  for  replacement  are  charged  against  the  depreciation  account.  In  any 
given  year,  more  or  less  may  be  actually  so  spent  than  is  regularly  set  aside  for 
depredation.  If  less  is  spent,  and  the  depreciation  fund  accumulates,  it  is 
often  used,  in  a  profitable  enterprise,  for  putting  in  additional  machineiy  or 
improvements,  —  it  is  invested  in  the  plant  rather  than  for  the  plant. 
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when  worn  out,  calls  for  the  recurrent  exercise  of  saving.  Some 
kinds  of  apparatus  must  be  touched  up  a  little  from  day  to 
day  in  order  to  be  in  good  working  order.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  roadbed  of  a  railway,  which  needs  almost  hourly 
attention,  and  would  become  quite  unusable  if  neglected  for 
a  few  weeks.  The  locomotive  of  a  railway,  again,  is  subjected 
to  constant  heavy  strain,  and  needs  to  be  sent  to  the  machine 
shop  at  frequent  intervals ;  until  finally,  after  perhaps  a  gen- 
eration of  alternate  using  and  patching,  it  goes  to  the  scrap 
heap,  and  has  to  be  replaced  with  a  new  one.  The  continued 
maintenance  of  capital  by  operations  of  this  sort  means  the 
steady  application  of  labor  hired  (in  the  last  resort)  by  persons 
who  mean  to  keep  their  capital  intact. 

§  7.  Even  at  this  early  stage,  some  corollaries  from  the 
propositions  as  to  capital  and  saving  may  be  stated.  Saving 
on  a  large  scale  is  commonly  undertaken  not  merely  to  provide 
for  future  wants,  but  in  the  expectation  of  a  separate  reward 
in  the  form  of  interest  on  capital.  The  theory  of  interest, 
which  has  many  complications,  will  be  considered  in  its  due 
place;  it  suffices  here  to  say  that,  under  a  regime  of  private 
property,  the  receipt  of  some  such  return  on  savingjs  is  a  con- 
dition of  the  creation  and  m^tenanoe  of  the  whole  stock  of 
capital  Some  economists  have  indeed  implied  that  it  is  only 
the  first  making  of  capital  that  calls  for  the  deliberate  use  of 
a  surplus,  and  that  capital,  once  made,  reproduces  itself  auto- 
matically without  any  effort  on  the  owner's  part,  and  without 
any  need  of  stimulus  or  resource  in  the  way  of  interest.^  This 
view  arises  from  assuming  that  what  is  habitually  done  is  done 
without  choice  or  effort  The  habitual  replacement  of  capital 
takes  place  not  by  any  automatic  process,  but  because  the 
ownen  recuirentiy  choose  to  save  and  to  invest  surplus  sums 
as  they  are  acquired.  Were  there  no  motive  for  doing  so  — 
were  there  no  such  thing  as  interest  on  cental  —  habits  would 
change;  and  not  only  the  creation  of  new  capital,  but  the 
maintenance  of  that  already  existing,  would  be  endaogered. 
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Such,  at  all  events,  would  be  the  result  in  communities,  of  the 
kind  familiar  to  us,  in  which  there  is  accumulation  and  owner- 
ship of  capital  by  private  individuals.  What  would  be  the 
method  of  accumulating  capital  under  the  very  different  con- 
ditions of  a  socialist  community,  where  all  capital  was  owned 
by  the  state,  opens  another  set  of  questions,  which  must  be 
reserved  for  later  consideration.^ 

§  8.  In  the  older  books  on  economics  it  was  often  laid  down 
that  the  distinction  between  capital  and  noncapital  was 
merely  a  matter  of  the  owner's  intention.  According  as  he 
chose  between  investing  and  spending,  —  between  providing  for 
the  future  and  enjoying  in  the  present,  —  there  was  capital  or 
there  was  enjoyable  wealth.  The  impression  was  left  that 
some  magic  change  was  wrought  in  the  nature  of  commodities 
by  the  mere  volition  of  their  owner.  Obviously  this  could  not 
be  literally  true.  Most  articles  are  by  their  nature  such  that 
they  can  be  used  only  in  one  way,  —  either  for  present  enjoy- 
ment or  as  producer's  capital.  Iron  and  steel,  for  example,  to 
which  reference  was  made  m  an  earlier  paragraph,  are  almost 
of  necessity  capital.  They  are  used  for  making  tools,  machines, 
buildings,  and  can  rarely  be  used  for  any  other  purpose.  All 
factories  and  all  materials  are  in  the  same  case.  Almost  uni- 
versally any  concrete  form  of  wealth  is  by  its  nature  fit  to  be  used 
once  for  all  either  as  capital  or  as  a  source  of  immediate 
enjoyment. 

Could  the  owner,  nevertheless,  exercise  his  choice  by  selling 
his  capital  (say  a  factory),  and  using  the  proceeds  at  will  for 
investment  or  for  enjoyment?  A  little  reflection  shows  that 
such  a  disposal  cannot  change  the  nature  of  the  factory.  Sale 
means  simply  transfer  to  another  hand;  the  factory  remains, 
and  its  purchaser  can  use  it  only  as  an  instrument  of  produc- 
tion. The  individual  can  change  by  sale  the  nature  of  his 
own  possessions,  but  he  cannot  thereby  change  the  nature  of 
the  apparatus  of  production. 

Nevertheless,  the  owner's  intention  is  in  the  long  run  im- 

>See  Book  VII,  Chapter  63,  f& 
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portant^  nay  decisive,  in  determining  whether  wealth  shall  or 
shall  not  take  the  form  of  producer's  capital.  As  the  varioiis 
kinds  of  wealth  wear  out  and  need  to  be  roiewed  or  replaced,  a 
choice  is  recurrently  presented  to  the  owners  as  to  the  way  in 
which  they  shall  use  their  surplus  posseasians,  —  whether  they 
shall  continue  investment  and  TnftTnfAin  capital,  or  oease  in- 
vestment and  cause  labor  to  be  directed  to  making  consumable 
goods.  For  any  given  period  they  may  have  committed  them- 
selves irrevocably  to  investment,  and  cannot  change  the  form 
which  their  property  has  taken.  But  as  time  passes,  and  the 
process  of  using  and  renewing  the  various  kinds  of  wealth  goes 
on,  they  have  again  the  option  which  they  had  in  the  initial 
stages.  They  may  save  and  invest,  or  they  may  spend  and 
enjoy.  However  considerable  the  loigth  of  time  over  which 
the  capital  of  a  oommimity,  when  once  oanstructed,  endures  in 
the  shape  which  has  been  given  it,  and  however  slow  the  process 
by  which  the  disposition  of  the  capitalists  takes  effect,  it  is 
still  true  that  in  the  long  run  the  owners'  intention  determines 
whether  there  shall  or  shall  not  be  capital. 

§  9.  Saving  and  investment  have  been  spoken  of  so  far  as 
leading  to  the  making  of  capital.  But  they  do  not  neoessarily 
do  so ;  and  some  consideration  of  the  cases  where  they  do  not 
is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  relations  of  the  individual 
saver  to  the  general  welfare. 

All  that  the  individual  investor  is  oancemed  with  is  the 
safety  of  his  principal  and  the  return  on  it  in  the  way  of  interest. 
If  a  spendthrift  wishes  to  borrow,  and  gives  a  suflScient  guaran- 
tee of  repayment,  by  mortgage  or  other  pledge,  a  loan  is  made 
to  him  as  freely  as  to  a  business  man  who  proposes  to  put  up  a 
factory.  But  the  loan  to  the  spendthrift  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  making  of  capital.  It  leads  to  the  same  results  as  if 
the  original  owner  of  the  surplus  sums  had  devoted  them  to 
present  use.  It  causes  labor  to  be  directed  to  producing 
truffles  and  champagne,  not  factories  and  machinery. 

Spendthrift  loans,  incurred  by  individuals,  are  common  in 
backward  countries,  but  with  industrial  progress  tend  to  V 
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relatively  unimportant.  The  Hindu  peasant  still  borrows 
from  the  village  usurer,  as  his  kind  have  done  for  centuries; 
he  will  pledge  his  crops,  his  land,  his  very  self,  to  give  a  feast 
on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter.  During  the  transition  from 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  modem  period,  kings  and  feudal  digni- 
taries borrowed  heavily  (often  from  the  Jews),  in  part  for 
crusades  and  dynastic  wars,  in  part  to  satisfy  the  developing 
taste  for  lavish  expenditure  of  money  income.  But  in  modem 
times  operations  of  this  sort  have  become  of  little  importance 
as  compared  with  the  total  of  borrowing  and  of  spending. 
Pawnbroking  has  become  a  petty  busmess.  Most  borrowing 
by  private  persons  takes  place  in  the  course  of  investment. 

Yet  another  kind  of  spendthrift  borrowing  remains  of  great 
economic  importance  —  by  governments  for  war  purposes. 
Where  highways  or  railways  or  irrigation  works  are  constructed 
from  loans,  we  have  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  saving,  in- 
vesting, capital  making.  But  where  the  sums  advanced  by 
investors  are  used  for  war  expenditures,  we  have  saving  and 
investing,  but  no  resulting  capital.  We  have  vast  waste  by 
contending  armies,  and  great  loans  that  are  —  so  far  as  their 
strictly  economic  consequences  are  concerned — essentially  of 
the  spendthrift  sort. 

Every  modem  state  has  a  great  debt,  and  these  debts  repre- 
sent in  the  main  war  loans.  The  national  debt  of  France  now 
amounts  to  some  3000  millions  of  dollars ;  that  of  England  to 
millions.  Both  are  the  legacies  (almost  exclusively)  of  wars. 
The  United  States  borrowed  2500  millions  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  our  war  debt  still  outstanding  (1909)  amounts  to  1000 
millions  of  dollars.  The  consols  and  rentes  and  govemment 
bonds  by  which  these  debts  are  evidenced  represent  to  the  in- 
dividual investor  the  acme  of  solidity  and  security.  Yet  they 
are  the  most  intangible  of  the  forms  of  wealth.  They  stand 
simply  for  claims  on  the  community  at  large,  —  an  obligation 
by  the  public  to  pay  stated  sums  to  the  creditors.  In  no  sense 
do  they  stand  for  capital  to  the  community. 

This  great  phenomenon  has  a  bearing  on  the  social  signifi- 
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eaofie  of  interest  as  a  return  on  capital.  Interest  means  a 
leisure  class.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  some  persons  are  supported 
in  idlenesB  by  the  rest  of  the  community.  Against  the  burdon 
may  be  set  the  fact  that  the  community  possesses  useful  in- 
struments which  could  not  have  been  got  except  through  some 
one's  saving.  This  is,  in  essentials,  the  justification  of  interest 
But  in  the  case  of  national  debts  the  community  has  obtained 
no  useful  instruments.  The  justification  of  the  didm  to  interest 
by  the  public  creditors  themselves  is  of  course  in  no  way  affected 
by  this  consideration.  Their  rights  must  be  held  as  inviolable 
as  those  of  other  lenders.  But  the  social  justification  of  interest 
would  be  much  less  strong  if  all  saving  and  all  investment 
were  for  the  conduct  of  war,  and  if  nothing  of  permanent 
economic  effect  remained  but  endless  generations  of  pensioners. 

§  10.  Some  f urtlier  distinctions  as  to  e^iital  call  for  brief 
consideration. 

An  individual  thinks  that  to  be  ci^ital  which  yields  him  an 
income ;  but  there  is  an  obvious  distinction  between  tliat  which 
is  capital  for  the  community  and  tliat  which  is,  in  the  usual  sense, 
"capital''  to  the  individual. 

Stocks,  bonds,  and  securities  3rield  an  income  to  the  owner, 
and  are  regarded  by  him  as  part  of  his  capital.  In  themselves 
these  are  simply  evidences  of  ownership  or  of  indebtedness.  A 
stock  certificate  states  that  the  holder  has  certain  fractions  of 
ownership  in  a  given  concrete  thing  or  set  of  things.  A  bond  is 
a  mere  promise  to  pay.  Bonds  are  commonly  issued  as  the 
result  of  operations  of  saving  and  investing  which  have  to  do 
with  the  making  of  capital.  But,  as  the  case  of  government 
securities  shows,  they  may  be  the  result  of  operations  which  are 
quite  wasteful.  Though  capital  to  the  individual,  they  may  or 
may  not  signify  the  creation  or  the  existence  of  real  capital. 

Consumer's  wealth  is  not  commonly  regarded  by  an  individual 
as  part  of  his  capital.  A  factory ;  a  stock  of  materials  or  goods 
used  in  business  operations ;  money  on  hand  or  in  bank,  not 
in  the  nature  of  spare  cash  for  current  expenses,  but  a  fund 
or  reserve  for  business  purposes,  — such  things  he  thinks  of  as 
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capital.  Household  furniture,  clothing,  horses  and  carriages, 
he  does  not  so  reckon,  since  these  yield  him  no  income.  Pos- 
sibly a  dwelling,  though  occupied  by  the  owner  and  yielding  no 
direct  income,  would  still  be  regarded  by  him  as  part  of  his 
capital ;  for  he  might  reflect  that,  if  he  did  not  own  it,  he  would 
have  to  hire  one  at  a  rental,  and  hence  might  conclude  that 
his  own  is  equivalent  to  income-yielding  property.  DweUings 
not  occupied  by  the  owner,  but  let  to  tenants,  would  unques- 
tionably be  regarded  as  capital. 

Everyday  usage  is  hazy,  and  "capital,"  like  other  common 
words,  is  used  in  different  senses.  For  the  purposes  of  economic 
study,  we  shall  disregard  the  individual's  point  of  view,  and  shall 
consider  the  subject  of  capital,  as  we  shall  other  subjects,  from 
the  point  of  view  which  is  important  for  the  conmiunity. 
Whether,  so  considered,  there  is  an  important  difference  be- 
tween producer's  and  consumer's  wealth,  will  be  discussed  at  a 
later  stage.^  It  suffices  here  to  say  that  in  speaking  of  capital, 
we  shall  have  in  mind  real  thingSi  and  not  rights  to  things ;  and 
we  shall  have  in  mind  producer's  capital,  —  those  things  which 
are  part  of  the  community's  apparatus  of  production. 

Some  writers  have  distinguished  between  "capital"  and 
"capital  goods."  By  the  latter  term  they  mean  the  concrete 
apparatus  of  production,  —  just  that  to  which,  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  the  single  word  "  capital "  was  affixed.  But  by  the 
word  "capital"  alone  these  writers  mean  the  value  of  the  con- 
crete apparatus;  and  they  sometimes  speak  as  if  there  were 
a  sort  of  distillation  or  essence  of  capital,  distinct  from  the 
tangible  capital  goods  in  which  it  is  embodied. 

It  is  often  convenient  to  measure  and  record  capital  in  terms 
of  value  and  price,  —  as  so  much  money.  In  that  way  alone 
can  the  various  constituent  elements  be  reduced  to  a  common 
denominator.  An  individual  usually  states  his  capital  as  being 
so  much  in  money  value.  His  capital  obviously  consists,  not 
of  the  stated  sum  of  money,  but  of  factories,  machines,  buildings, 
merchandise,  stocks  and  bonds,  if  you  please,  —  the  various 

>  See  below.  Book  V,  Chapter  40,  f  3. 
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tfahigs  which  make  up  an  individuars  "capital."    He  simply 
measures  it  in  terms  of  the  price  for  which  the  whole  would  sell. 
Similarly,  we  can  reckon  the  community's  capital  in  terms  of 
the  price  for  which  the  whole  would  sell.     If  the  total  prices,  at 
current  rates,  of  the  various  factories,  instruments,  materials, 
goods  in  stock,  are  added  together,  the  sum  wiU  give  an  idea  of 
how  much  capital  the  conmiunity  poflsesses.    It  would  give  a 
very  hnperfect  idea.     Statistics  of  this  sort,  occasionally  col- 
lected by  pubUc  officials  for  census  purposes,  are  in  many  ways 
misleading.     Yet  if  we  wish  to  measure  total  capital  or  total 
wealth  at  all,  we  can  proceed  only  in  this  unsatisfactory  way. 
Though  some  forms  of  capital  can  be  measured  in  other  terms,  — 
machinery,  for  example,  in  terms  of  horse-power,  or  textile  mills 
in  terms  of  spindles  and  looms,  —  the  only  measurable  element 
common  to  all  forms  is  that  they  have  value  and  price,  and  the 
only  way  of  reaching  a  quantitative  statement  as  to  the  whole 
is  in  terms  of  value  and  price. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
capital  distinct  from  the  capital  goods.  The  only  actual  and 
existent  thing  is  the  concrete  apparatus  of  production.  Its 
value  or  price  is  merely  a  relation  to  other  things,  a  mode  of 
measuring  it.  Hence  in  the  following  pages,  we  shall  com- 
monly denote  by  "capital"  the  concrete  things,  or  "capital 
goods."  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  convenience  in  conforming  to 
everyday  terminology  will  require  a  departure  from  this  usage. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak,  for  example,  of  the  capital 
of  a  bank,  which  is  alwa3rs  reckoned  in  terms  of  money ;  and 
in  other  discussions  the  word  may  refer  to  the  values  and  prices 
of  things  rather  than  to  the  things  themselves.  What  sense  is 
meant,  will  ordinarily  be  clear  from  the  context.* 

iFor  some  references  on  CapiUl,  eee  below,  at  the  doee  of  Book  V 


CHAPTER  6 
The  Cobpobate  Organization  of  Industry 

§  1.  The  growth  of  large-scale  operations  has  caused  a  great 
development  of  combined  action  by  producers  and  investors; 
that  is,  by  those  who  guide  production  and  those  who  own  the 
apparatus  of  production.  Association  by  the  manual  laborers 
themselves,  for  the  conduct  of  production,  is  a  di£ferent  thing. 
It  might  conceivably  be  an  important  and  even  dominant  form 
of  industrial  organization;  but  in  fact  it  is  not.^  The  form 
which  is  more  important  than  any  other  in  the  modem  world  is 
the  association  in  the  business  corporation  of  capitalist  owners 
and  managers. 

The  simplest  form  of  association  by  such  persons  is  the  part- 
nership of  two  or  more  persons.  The  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  partnership  in  the  eye  of  the  law  was  originally  the  joint  and 
several  liability  of  the  partners  for  all  debts ;  and  this  still  re- 
mains in  most  cases.  Each  of  the  partners  is  liable  individually 
and  without  limit  for  all  debts  of  the  firm.  A  creditor,  if  his 
claim  is  not  met  according  to  stipulation,  may  levy  on  any  one 
of  them,  and  may  secure  the  full  amount  of  his  debt  from  that 
one.  The  mode  in  which  the  partners  then  settle  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  obligation  among  themselves  is  a  matter  with  which 
the  creditor  need  not  concern  himself. 

The  distinguishing  mark  of  the  corporation  is  limited  liability. 
The  several  associated  persons  contribute  to  the  undertaking,  in 
the  form  of  a  subscription  to  shares  or  capital  stock,  a  given 
sum.  Their  liability  for  debts  is  then  limited  in  proportion 
to  the  original  subscription.  Usually  it  is  limited  to  the  pre- 
cise amount  subscribed.  When  they  have  once  paid  in  that 
sum  in  full,  —  the  par  value  of  their  shares,  —  they  can  be 

>  See  what  is  said  in  Book  VI,  Chapter  68,  of  cooperation  by  workingmen. 
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called  <m  to  pay  no  more.  Occafaonally  ther^  is  a  difroi>ctnt 
liability.  For  example,  in  our  national  bank  corporations,  th« 
lialMlity  is  double ;  the  shareholder  may  be  called  on  to  pay 
not  only  his  original  subscription,  but  (in  case  of  need  for 
meeting  debts)  as  much  more.  Some  limitation  there  aIwa>'B  is. 
The  shareholder  in  a  corporation  is  never  liable,  as  is  a  partner, 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  means. 

The  l^al  distinction  between  a  partnership  and  a  corpora* 
tion  does  not  run  parallel  with  that  which  is  significant  for  the 
purposes  of  economic  study.  For  the  economist,  the  impoN 
tant  distinction  is  between  an  association  of  a  very  few  personSi 
well  known  to  each  other  and  actively  engaged  in  the  under- 
taking, and  an  association  of  a  considerable  number  of  persons, 
strangers  to  each  other  and  generally  investors  not  closely  con* 
cemed  with  the  management.  Sise,  though  not  necessarily  sig> 
nificant,  yet  distinguishes  roughly  the  two  kinds  of  economio 
organization.  It  is  true  that  some  corporations  are  smalls  some 
partnerships  large.  But  usually  the  conduct  of  operations  on 
a  considerable  scale,  and  with  a  considerable  number  of  partio* 
ipants,  is  in  the  corporate  form;  while  partnerships  usually 
confine  themselves  to  more  moderate  undortaldngs. 

During  the  last  half  century,  legislation  in  EngUshnipeaklng 
countries  has  greatly  modified  the  sharp  distinction  which  the 
law  drew  in  earlier  times  between  the  partnership  and  the  cor- 
poration. The  strict  rules  of  the  older  common  law  made  the 
partnership  a  cumbrous  form  of  organisation.  It  had  to  be 
wound  up  on  the  death  of  any  partner,  and  it  was  in  other  ways 
hampered  in  continuity  of  operation.  Aeeordtngly  statutes 
have  permitted  partnerships  to  have  some  of  the  etiArncfi^risties 
of  corporations, — continuing  existenee,  ina^^iive  memher«, 
some  limitation  of  liability.  On  the  other  hand,  eor|>orftiiorts 
have  been  allowed  to  enter  on  all  sortu  of  Imlusirial  ft(«lds  wUkU 
formerly  were  shut  to  them.  Originally,  Industrial  eorporaUotm 
were  authorized  only  where  some  spf^cial  publle  inf^ri^i  was 
supposed  to  be  involved ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  iunnptin\m 
for  foreign  trade  in  the  sevente<;nth  ami  eighi^ienth  e^niftry,  of 
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banking  corporations,  and,  in  later  days,  canals,  turnpikes, 
rallwa3rs,  and  the  like.  But  the  convenience  of  this  form  of 
associated  action,  compared  with  the  cumbrousness  of  the  part- 
nership, caused  a  gradual  extension  of  its  field,  until  at  present 
any  and  every  sort  of  industrial  enterprise  may  be  conducted  in 
corporate  form. 

The  consequence  is  that  many  business  corporations  are  of 
small  size,  owned  and  managed  by  a  few  individuals  whose 
relations  to  each  other  are  substantially  those  of  partners.  The 
choice  between  a  corporation  of  this  sort  and  a  partnership  of  the 
older  type  is  often  determined  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  law  in 
the  place  of  action,  by  its  tax  methods,  by  its  legal  procedure. 
The  fundamental  distinction  of  limitation  of  liability  has  ceased 
to  be  of  vital  importance.  It  is  true  that  a  partnership  with  un- 
limited liability  may  be  expected  to  enjoy  better  credit,  since 
those  who  lend  to  it  have  more  to  fall  back  on.  But  credit  in 
modem  times  depends  very  much  on  the  personality  and  busi- 
ness repute  of  the  borrowers ;  or,  if  there  be  question  as  to  their 
business  standing,  it  depends  on  the  direct  pledge  of  property. 
The  other  conveniences  of  corporate  organization  outweigh 
any  disadvantage  on  the  score  of  credit.  Hence  "Smith  & 
Jones,  Incorporated,"  or  "Smith  &  Jones,  Limited,"  or  the 
"Smith  &  Jones  Company,"  supersede  plain  "Smith  & 
Jones";  but  this  change  in  the  legal  form  of  organization  is 
of  little  economic  consequence. 

Very  different,  to  repeat,  is  the  economic  significance  of  what 
we  may  call  the  true  corporation.  Here  there  are  many  share- 
holders, directors  selected  from  among  them,  and  managers 
chosen  by  the  directors,  —  in  other  words,  a  clear  separation 
between  owners  and  managers.  This  is  the  sort  of  organization 
chiefly  found  when  production  takes  place  on  a  very  large  scale. 

In  our  own  time,  and  in  the  United  States,  many  people 
associate  with  the  term  "corporation"  something  still  different; 
not  only  divided  ownership  and  large-scale  operations,  but 
special  public  importance.  They  think  of  corporations  as  having 
a  monopoly  power,  and  therefore  peculiarly  subject  to  public 
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regulation.  "Public  service  corporations"  are  spoken  of  as 
if  they  were  the  corporations.  Whether  there  is  a  clear  line  of 
distinction  between  the  so-called  ''public"  corporations  and 
the  others,  and  whether  large-scale  operations  in  themselves 
bring  monopoly  and  public  responsibility,  will  be  considered  in 
another  place.^  For  the  present  we  are  concerned  simply  with 
those  aspects  of  corporate  development  which  have  to  do  with 
the  growth  of  large-scale  production  in  modem  times,  and  with 
the  modem  mechanism  of  saving  and  investment.  Not  only 
corporations  of  the  "public  service"  kind,  but  others  which  are 
conmionly  regarded  as  having  no  special  duties  or  relations  of 
a  public  sort,  present  these  aspects.  Hence,  in  the  following 
sections,  we  shall  speak  of  "corporations"  in  the  sense  indicated 
above,  —  those  which  operate  on  a  large  scale,  which  have 
many  shareholders,  and  in  which  investors  and  managers  are 
clearly  separated. 

§  2.  The  advantages  of  the  corporation  for  the  development 
of  industry  have  been  great. 

In  the  first  place,  large-scale  operations  have  been  facilitated. 
Many  modem  enterprises  require  so  great  a  capital  that  no 
individual  could  supply  it.  In  some  of  the  older  books  on 
economics,  it  was  said  that  such  enterprises  could  be  undertaken 
only  by  the  state ;  and  hence  mere  size  was  regarded  as  a  crite- 
rion for  public  management  of  industry.  This  reason  for  re- 
sorting to  public  management  can  now  have  no  force.  Though  no 
individual  or  small  group  of  individuak  be  able  to  furnish  the 
funds  needed,  the  corporate  combination  of  numerous  individ- 
uals can  supply  the  means  for  any  undertaking,  however  large. 

Limitation  of  liability  has  been  a  chief  factor  in  promoting 
largeHscale  operations  under  corporate  organization.  Every 
enterprise  involves  risk,  especially  in  its  first  stages.  Where 
the  enterprise  is  large,  the  amount  risked  and  the  consequent 
liability  are  correspondingly  large.  If  each  individual  who 
took  shares  were  liable  for  debts,  as  a  partner  is,  without  a 
limit,  investment  would  be  checked.    Occasionally  it  has  hap- 

>  See  Book  VII«  Chapter  e. 
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pened  that  a  great  business,  conducted  in  essentials  under  cor- 
porate form,  but  without  the  legal  safeguard  of  limited  liability, 
has  met  reverses  and  failed.  Each  shareholder  has  in  such  a 
case  been  subject  to  levy  for  all  his  property.  Thus  when  the 
Glasgow  Bank  failed  in  1878,  hundreds  of  small  shareholders 
in  Scotland  were  ruined  because  each  was  liable  for  the  debts 
without  limit.  Probably  few  of  them  were  clearly  aware  of  this 
possibility  when  they  became  owners  of  their  shares.  The 
general  practise  of  strict  incorporation  and  consequent  limita* 
tion  of  liability  had  put  them  off  their  guard.  If  experience 
like  theirs  were  frequent,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  gather  the 
capital  for  large  enterprises  by  contributions  from  many  scat- 
tered individuals. 

Again,  new  enterprises,  both  large  and  small,  and  especially 
those  which  are  large,  have  been  promoted  by  the  limitation 
of  liability.  The  progress  of  invention  in  modem  times,  the 
diversification  of  industry,  the  increase  of  productive  power,  — 
all  this  has  taken  place  by  successive  ventures,  each  of  which 
meant  at  the  outset  uncertainty  and  risk.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  induce  a  person  to  take  a  few  shares,  or  even  a  good 
number  of  shares,  in  a  novel  undertaking  presenting  possibilities 
of  profit ;  but  if  participation  involves  also  the  possible  loss  of 
his  entire  fortune,  he  will  be  slow  to  join.  Such  a  great  risk  will 
be  taken  only  if  the  possibilities  of  profit  be  very  great  indeed ; 
that  is,  if  the  prices  of  the  commodity  or  service  in  question 
promise  to  be  high  enough  to  yield  an  exceptional  profit.  Limi* 
tation  of  liability  and  consequent  readiness  to  invest  in  venture* 
some  operations  mean  not  only  that  more  such  operations  will 
be  carried  on,  but  that  the  community  will  get  the  output  on 
better  terms. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all  the  ways  in  which  corporate 
organisation  has  promoted  the  development  of  industry  has 
been  the  ease  of  investment,  and  the  consequent  stimulus  to 
saving  and  the  making  of  capital.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
almost  the  only  possibility  of  investing  in  securities  was  through 
the  purchase  of  public  obligations ;  and  these,  though  they  meant 
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investment  by  the  individual,  usually  brought  no  increase  in  the 
community's  capital.  Merchants  and  persons  in  active  bus- 
iness could  indeed  manage  the  investment  of  their  surplus  means 
in  factories,  warehouses,  ships,  and  the  like.  But  the  investor 
pure  and  simple  could  not  turn  to  these.  If  he  did  not  buy 
government  securities,  he  had  little  choice  but  to  buy  and  im- 
prove real  property.  Real  property  is  not  divisible  into  con- 
venient shares,  and  involves  a  good  deal  of  management  and 
not  a  little  risk.  The  modem  security  market,  on  the  other 
hand,  offers  an  almost  limitless  field  for  the  investment  of 
savings,  great  and  small.  Railways,  factories,  steamships, 
mines, — all  are  conducted  under  corporate  form,  and  corporate 
obligations  representing  them  can  be  bought  at  a  moment's 
notice  by  any  one.  Savings  have  been  made  liquid,  so  to  speak, 
and  can  flow  with  ease  and  in  any  desired  volume  wherever 
there  is  a  prospect  of  their  advantageous  use.  The  ease  of 
investment  in  corporate  enterprises  has  stimulated  savings, 
and,  by  a  reciprocal  influence,  the  unceasing  accumulation  of 
savings  has  made  possible  an  immense  increase  of  real  capital 
under  corporate  managemeixt. 

§  3.  The  consequences  of  ease  of  transfer  for  corporate  shares 
deserve  special  attention.  It  is  by  no  means  essential  to  cor- 
porate organization ;  for  conceivably  those  who  have  embarked 
as  shareholders  in  a  company  might  bind  themselves  to  stick  to 
it  for  good  or  ill.  But  transferability  is  so  ancient  and  so  nearly 
universal  that  it  is  commonly  thought  of  as  a  natural  and  neces- 
sary part  of  corporate  organization. 

Transferability,  like  limitation  of  liability,  is  advantageous 
for  the  community  in  that  it  makes  possible  a  greater  division  of 
risks.  A  person  who  has  invested  by  taking  shares  in  a  g^ven 
corporation  is  not  thereby  committed  to  the  bitter  end.  If  he 
does  not  think  well  of  its  prospects,  or  comes  across  some  oppor- 
tunity which  he  finds  more  promising,  he  can  sell  his  shares  to 
another  person  who  has  a  better  opinion  than  his  own  of  the 
original  venture.  As  will  be  explained  more  fully  in  the  later 
discussion  of  speculation  and  exchanges,  ease  of  sale  in  any  set 
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of  business  dealings  facilitates  venturesome  operations,  and 
permits  them  to  be  carried  on  at  a  smaller  margin  of  profit.^ 
It  is  so  with  sales  of  securities  and  speculative  operations  on  the 
stock  exchanges.  The  essential  advantage  of  such  transactions 
for  the  public  is  that  they  operate  as  a  sort  of  insurance  against 
risk,  and  so  stimulate  investment,  especially  in  new  enterprises. 

Transferability  of  shares  probably  has  another  advantage. 
It  tends  to  bring  ownership  and  control  into  the  hands  of  the 
shrewd  and  competent.  Those  who  judge  best  of  the  prospects 
of  an  enterprise  and  who  exercise  influence  intelligently  toward 
its  skillful  management,  buy  out  those  who  are  less  capable. 
Good  judgment  is  perhaps  the  most  important  quality  for  suc- 
cess in  business  operations,  and  tells  immensely  both  for  an  in- 
dividual's money-making  and  for  the  efficient  utilization  of  the 
conmiunity's  labor  and  capital.'  Whether  the  reward  which 
such  judgment  secures,  often  so  large  and  so  quickly  won,  is  in 
proportion  to  the  services  rendered,  may  be  an  open  question. 
But  judgment  does  tell  immensely,  and  transferability  of  cor- 
porate shares  aids  in  making  it  tell. 

TVansferability,  however,  has  had  some  consequences  that 
are  not  so  clearly  beneficial.  The  sense  of  association  for  com- 
mon ends  has  virtually  disappeared  among  the  shareholders  of 
the  modern  corporation.  Though  it  persists  more  or  less  in  the 
closely  owned  family  corporation  (the  quasi-partnership),  it  is 
gone  where  the  holders  are  many  and  widely  separated.  Each 
looks  out  for  himself;  deserts  the  venture  in  case  of  expected 
loss  as  a  rat  deserts  a  sinking  ship,  or,  if  he  expects  a  gain,  quickly 
gathers  in  from  his  associates  a  larger  number  of  shares  for  his 
own  profit.  To  sell  out  when  the  affairs  of  a  corporation  are 
going  badly,  to  buy  in  when  they  are  going  well,  is  the  height  of 
business  acumen.  This  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  original 
notion  of  a  joint  ventiu^  for  common  profit  or  common  loss; 
but  it  is  not  for  a  moment  thought  of  as  violatmg  any  principle 
of  morals  or  of  fair  play.    No  doubt  it  brings  the  advantages 

1  See  Book  II,  Chapter  11. 

*  Comi»are  Book  V,  Chapter  49.  f  4. 
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just  mentioned:  the  constant  bu3ring  and  selling  minimize  risk 
for  the  individual,  and  make  for  control  by  the  shrewd  and  able. 
But  it  is  among  the  phases  of  individualism  that  bring  a  shock  to 
a  nice  moral  sense. 

Tlie  extraordinary  growth  of  corporate  enterprises,  and  the 
transferability  of  their  shares,  have  brought  into  existence  the 
modern  stock  exchanges,  with  all  their  conspicuous  and  some- 
times overshadowing  influences.  The  homogeneity  of  shares 
and  other  securities  makes  them  available  for  purchase  and  sale 
by  all  sorts  of  persons,  and  thus  peculiarly  adapted  for  speculative 
dealings.^  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  transactions  on  the  ex- 
changes have  nothing  to  do  directly  with  the  process  of  actual 
investment ;  usually  that  has  been  completed  before  the  securities 
are  listed.  It  is  only  in  the  way  of  anticipation,  through  the  in- 
direct influence  of  the  prospect  of  easy  transfer,  that  stock 
exchange  dealings  promote  the  increase  of  factories,  railwa3rs,  con- 
crete capital.  Though  the  gain  in  this  way  is  real,  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  vast  deal  of  unproductive  effort  in  the  way  of  stock  gam- 
bling; nor  is  it  easy  to  say  whether  the  social  gain  on  the  whole 
outweighs  the  social  loss.  Most  persons  who  discuss  these  matters 
have  but  hazy  notions. as  to  what  constitutes  the  social  loss  or 
gain.  They  assume  the  corporate  organization  of  industry  as  a 
settled  fact,  without  discriminating  wherein  it  is  really  to  the 
general  advantage.  They  assume  transferability  of  shares  to  be 
a  settled  fact,  without  stopping  to  think  whether  the  gain  from 
quickened  investment  outweighs  the  material  and  moral  loss 
from  gambling.  Still  less  do  they  consider  whether  the  ad- 
vantage from  more  efficient  management  at  the  hands  of  the 
shrewd  outweighs  the  social  disadvantage  arising  from  greater 
inequalities  in  wealth. 

Transferability  often  brings  still  other  unwelcome  conse- 
quences. Control  passes  not  only  to  the  shrewd,  but  to  the 
unscrupulous  also.  The  directors  and  other  ''insiders''  who 
are  best  informed  about  the  prospects  of  a  corporation  play  the 
game  with  loaded  dice  when  they  buy  from  the  ordinary  share- 

1  Ck>mpare  again  what  is  said  below  in  Book  II,  Chapter  11. 
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holders  or  sell  to  them.  This  sort  of  action  is  not  indeed  sano* 
tioned,  as  buying  and  selling  among  ordinary  shareholders  is, 
either  by  law  or  by  general  opinion.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  a 
director  is  in  a  fiduciary  position.  He  is  not  allowed  to  profit 
from  dealings  with  those  whose  interests  he  has  in  charge,  and 
is  under  obligation  to  disgorge  any  gains  from  such  unfaithful 
doings.  In  the  corporation  of  moderate  size,  whose  shares  are 
closely  held,  violation  of  fiduciary  duty  is  frowned  on  by  public 
opinion  also.  But  in  the  great  corporations  the  rigging  of  the 
market  and  speculative  profit  from  inside  information  are  not 
condemned  with  seriousness  in  business  circles;  and  this 
lai^ely  for  the  reason  that  so  many  play  the  same  game,  or  try 
to  play  it.  The  whole  fry  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  stock  are  try- 
ing to  overreach  each  other.  Those  who  fail  lack  only  the 
shrewdness  or  good  fortune,  not  the  will,  to  get  the  booty. 
In  stock  exchange  gambling,  as  in  dicing  and  card  playing 
and  speculation  in  griun  or  cotton,  it  is  the  presence  of  a  great 
mass  of  greedy  and  gullible  persons  that  creates  the  opportu- 
nities for  the  comparatively  few  who  are  strong  and  shrewd 
as  well  as  unscrupulous. 

It  is  but  just  to  add  that  corporate  management  has  often 
shown  a  high  regard  for  the  duties  of  directors  and  officers,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  those  companies  of  moderate  size  in 
which,  as  has  just  been  said,  public  opinion  is  still  strong  in 
condemning  bad  fiuth.  And  almost  invariably,  even  in  cor- 
porations of  the  most  miscellaneous  ownership,  the  rigiits  of 
the  shareholder  who  is  duly  registered  on  the  books  are  scru- 
pulously respected.  He  gets  the  benefit  of  every  accruing  profit, 
of  every  windfall,  however  ignorant  or  incompetent  he  be  in  the 
details  of  management.  This  sort  of  regard  for  the  shareholder 
indeed  is  a  sine  qud  nan  of  corporate  investment.  It  is  like  the 
good  faith  of  brokers  in  adhering  scrupulously  to  bargains  sig- 
nified only  by  a  nod  of  the  head  or  a  stroke  of  the  pen  on  a 
salcHsheet.  Without  the  certain  maintenance  of  the  mech- 
anism for  carrjdng  on  the  agreed  operations,  the  whole  fabric 
of  corporate  investment  would  collapse.     It  is  in  the  process 
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of  buying  aadseHingy  of  becooung  a  shareholder,  that  there 
18  play  for  manipulation.  And  here  again  it  is  sometimes  diffi« 
cult  to  draw  a  clear  line  between  the  exercise  of  good  judgment 
and  the  abuse  of  official  position, 

§  4.  Another  consequence  of  the  growth  of  corporations  has 
been  the  increasing  power  of  financial  middlemen.  The  in* 
vestor  has  ceased  not  only  to  manage  capital,  but  to  use  care  and 
judgment  of  his  own  as  to  the  use  of  his  savings  in  creating  it. 
The  investment  banks  are  the  most  important  real  directors  of 
the  course  of  investment.  Such  are  the  historic  private  bank* 
ing  houses  of  England  and  the  Umted  States  —  the  BaringB, 
the  Eothschildsi  the  Morgans  —  and  the  newly-developed  large 
banking  institutions  of  all  modem  countries,  most  conspicuous 
perhaps  in  Germany.  From  them  ''the  public''  buys  its  secu* 
ritiesi  chiefly  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  corporations.  This  pur- 
chase, much  affected  by  the  advice  and  repute  of  the  financing 
bank,  constitutes  for  the  individual  the  act  of  investment. 
What  corporations  shall  be  organised,  what  industries  carried 
on,  what  railways,  mines,  factories  equipped,  is  decided  by  the 
financial  middlemen,  in  consultation  with  the  more  immediately 
active  managers  of  industry. 

Hence  the  great  power  ol  those  bankers  who  secure  the  con- 
fidence and  support  o(  numbers  of  investors.  It  is  common  to 
speak  of  the  "control"  of  a  pven  enterprise  —  a  railway,  a 
factory  or  combination  ol  factories,  a  mine  or  complex  of  mines — 
as  being  in  the  hands  of  an  incfividual  or  a  few  individuals ;  and 
the  pubUc  is  staggered  by  calculations  of  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  milUons'  worth  of  coital  which  are  dominated  by 
a  Morgan  or  a  Rothschild.  Ck>ntrol  of  this  sort  does  not  ognify 
necessarily  or  usually  a  concentrated  ownership  of  those  mil- 
lions. It  does  ognify  concentrated  power,  based  on  the  eon- 
fidence  which  a  multitude  of  investors  have  in  the  judgment  and 
leadership  of  commanding  personalities. 

The  concentration  of  control  in  few  hands  shows  itself  most 
strikingly  in  the  United  States.  Tfaoug^  we  have  been  ringulariy 
iriuctant  to  ooocentrate  political  ocMitrol,  we  have  been  un* 
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heffltating  in  the  acceptance  of  concentrated  industrial  control. 
It  is  odd  that  in  England,  where  unification  of  responsibility 
has  been  carried  to  the  maximum  in  public  affairs  (at  least,  in 
the  central  government) ,  directors  still  direct  in  industry,  and 
the  powers  of  presiding  managers  are  still  strictly  limited.  In 
the  United  States,  where  the  tradition  of  checks  and  balances 
continues  to  shape  political  organization,  directors  in  industrial 
corporations  are  often  no  more  than  figureheads,  while  presidents 
are  benevolent  despots.  This  development  of  one-man  rule  has 
no  doubt  promoted  boldness,  efficiency,  progress;  but  it  has 
also  concentrated  power  in  a  degree  to  justify  uneasiness. 

§  5.  Still  another  consequence  of  the  development  and  refine^ 
ment  of  corporate  organization  is  an  advance  not  only  in  the 
ease  of  making  investments,  but  in  the  stability  of  the  mere 
investor's  position.  The  ingenuity  of  the  financial  middlemen 
in  vying  for  the  custom  and  support  of  the  great  army  of  savers, 
has  provided  more  and  more  secure  ways  of  investment.  All 
sorts  of  securities  are  offered ;  not  only  those  with  risks  and 
with  a  possibility  of  large  returns,  but  those  with  low  return 
and  absolute  safety.  Government  securities  still  possess  a 
special  prestige  as  to  safety  and  hence  yield  but  the  lowest 
rate  of  interest.  Corporate  securities  are  also  offered  which  are 
hardly  less  safe,  and  enable  the  purchaser  to  dismiss  all  worry 
as  to  the  maintenance  of  principal  and  income.  The  position 
of  the  property  owner,  if  he  is  content  with  a  low  rate  of  return, 
is  highly  secure.  It  used  to  be  said,  and  is  still  occasionally 
repeated,  that  the  maintenance  of  a  fortune  calls  for  as  much 
ability  as  the  making  of  it ;  that  riches  have  wings ;  that  it  is 
but  three  generations  from  shirt  sleeves  to  shirt  sleeves.  This 
is  far  from  being  the  case  in  modem  times.  Chiefly  as  a  result 
of  corporate  organization,  a  sort  of  abstract  or  distilled  property 
has  grown  up,  exempt  from  the  vicissitudes  of  industry.  The 
rich  and  the  well-to-do,  if  they  are  content  ¥nth  low  rates  of 
return,  can  make  their  position  almost  impregnable,  and, 
through  inheritance,  can  maintain  it  indefinitely.  A  leisure  class, 
based  not  on  feudal  privilege,  but  on  savings,  investment,  and 
productive  enterprise,  has  become  a  stable  part  of  modem  society. 


CHAPTER  7 
Some  Causes  Affectino  Productivbness 

§  1.  The  preceding  chapters  have  dealt  with  such  causes 
affecting  the  productiveness  of  industry  as  the  division  of  labor, 
the  advance  of  large-scale  production,  the  use  and  the  growth  of 
capital.  Some  other  factors  bearing  on  (he  efficiency  of  labor  in 
production  will  be  considered  in  the  present  chapter. 

Among  these  other  factors  is  the  quality  of  the  laborers. 
The  increase  of  production  depends  not  only  on  the  marshalling 
and  organization  of  the  laborers  and  on  their  equipment  with 
capital,  but  also  on  the  strength  and  skill  of  the  individual  work- 
men. These  two  factors  —  strength  and  skill  —  may  be  taken 
up  separately. 

There  is  what  may  be  called  the  steam  engine  theory  of  the 
efficiency  of  labor.  It  maintidns,  or  perhaps  implies  rather  than 
maintains,  that  the  vigor  of  the  laborer  is  in  proportion  to  what 
he  consumes.  The  more  is  turned  over  to  him,  the  stronger 
will  he  be,  and  the  more  will  he  produce ;  just  as  the  power  got 
from  a  steam  engine  depends  on  the  fuel  burned  in  the  Ore  box. 
Feed  your  laborer  better,  and  he  ¥nll  be  able  to  do  so  much 
more.  The  proposition  is  an  optimistic  and  comforting  one. 
It  would  indicate  that  higher  wages  will  always  pay  the 
employer. 

There  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  this  view.  It  holds  good  par- 
ticularly of  the  simplest  unskilled  labor,  such  as  calls  for  con- 
tinuous and  heavy  muscular  exertion.  Sometimes  men  are  so 
underfed  that  their  physical  strength  suffers.  Employers  of 
large  gangs  of  laborers  find  that  it  pays  to  feed  them  abundantly. 
Military  operations  which  involve  heavy  labor,  and  especially 
those  involving  long  marches,  are  more  likely  to  succeed  if  the 
rank  and  file  get  good  rations.    Millions  of  people  in  backward 
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and  semi-civilized  countries,  such  as  China  and  India,  are  under- 
fed. It  is  probable  that  their  efficiency  could  be  increased  by 
more  food  and  better  housing.  No  small  proportion  of  laborers 
in  civilized  countries  are  in  the  same  situation.  Mr.  Rowntree, 
in  his  investigations  on  the  city  of  York  in  England,  made  an 
estimate  of  the  money  wages  which  would  secure,  at  current 
prices  in  England,  the  food,  shelter,  clothing  needed  for  physical 
efficiency.  The  sum  was  about  20  shillings  a  week  for  a  family 
of  five ;  and  the  earnings  of  one  sixth  of  the  wage-earning  class 
in  York  fall  short  of  that  sum.^  The  case  is  probably  no  less  dis- 
heartening for  many  laborers  in  all  parts  of  Europe ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  higher  general  range  of  wages  in  the  United 
States,  there  may  be  some  workmen — perhaps  but  few  rela- 
tively, yet  in  absolute  numbers  not  insignificant — whose  state 
is  equally  miserable  in  this  country  also. 

It  may  seem  that  where  laborers  are  underfed,  an  increase 
of  wages  up  to  the  point  of  nourishment  adequate  for  full 
physical  efficiency  will  not  be  difficult  to  bring  about,  since 
the  added  product  will  make  the  added  wages  worth  while. 
But  the  case  is  not  so  simple  as  it  appears.  Though  the  laborers 
in  general  may  gain  in  effectiveness  from  more  ample  subsist- 
ence, and  though  the  community  may  become  thereby  a  healthier 
and  happier  social  body,  the  individual  who  makes  the  advances 
to  the  laborers  will  not  necessarily  gain.  If,  indeed,  the  laborers 
were  slaves,  there  would  be  some  chance  of  direct  profit  from 
feeding  them  better.  They  would  remain  the  property  of  the 
master,  and  he  would  reap  where  he  had  sown.  £2ven  as  regards 
slaves,  to  be  sure,  it  is  not  always  profitable  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  full  feeding.  It  may  be  cheaper  to  work  them  hard  on  poor 
fare,  to  wear  them  out  in  a  few  years,  and  to  buy  new  ones  for 
the  same  wretched  round,  —  a  practise  said  to  have  been  de- 
liberately followed  on  some  Southern  plantations  in  the  slavery 
days.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  obvious  that  the  case  of  free 
men  is  essentially  different.  The  gain  in  effectiveness  from 
better  fare  inures  to  the  laborer  himself.    Any  employer  who 

>  B.  S.  Rowntree,  Poverty:  a  Sludy  of  Town  XA$t,  Chimiter  IV. 
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iponld  make  the  needed  adraiiees  eoald  ba^^  no  ng^arMK^  ol 
reeonping  himaeif.  The  effects  of  foil  sufasbuac^  on  eSi^euvii^ 
BBB  do  iioi^pear  either  with  qoidiMaB  or  with  ei»^xil>\  Th^ 
pnxcsiBnol  qni^  becMBe  time  is  needed  to  hrinc  wmlw«ied 
and  dananiiaed  hboi^s  into  good  condition.  It  b  not  ^^Tf4an» 
becaoae  aome  among  them  are  so  ^ifeehled  by  sustained  hai^ 
dhip,  or  ooneaiitaDy  so  weak  in  eonstitution»  that  th^^y  will 
never  become  able4)odied.  Even  thoo|^  a  body  of  umlerfed 
lafacverB,  if  in  hand  systematically,  ooold  be  brou|^t  to  a  |:ut4>h 
of  fan  vigor,  the  risks  and  unoertainties,  as  w«41  as  the  prub* 
alxlity  that  the  rogenerated  men  would  betake  themsrives  to 
empbyment  dsewhere,  make  it  hopdess  for  a  pro&tHSM^kiug 
employer  to  cany  out  any  q[>eration  of  the  kind.  It  is  only 
under  ei!oq>tional  dreumstances,  where  large  gangs  of  sed^^'t^H) 
men  are  at  work  in  out-of-the-wi^  places  and  are  thc^refure 
under  a  quashccxnpulsion  to  stick  to  th«r  job  —  si^  in  build^ 
ing  the  Panama  Canal  or  at  construction  camps  in  remote 
regions,  —  that  it  is  to  the  immediate  interest  of  the  emploj'or 
to  supply  the  means  for  amjde  support. 

The  class  of  underfed  laborers,  comparatively  small  though  it 
be  in  modem  communities,  presents  a  distressing  problem. 
They  are  ill  paid  because  they  are  inefficient ;  they  are  inoffi- 
cient,  for  one  reason,  because  they  are  ill  pud.  Yet  they  are 
easily  demoralised;  too  often  they  remain  still  inefficient  if 
better  paid  from  charitable  funds.  Neither  physically  nor 
morally  do  they  respond  readily  to  possibilities  of  improvement. 
Often  the  adults  are  hopeless ;  the  children  alone  can  be  taken 
in  hand  with  prospects  of  success.  Hence  even  when  there  is 
a  prima  fade  case  for  increasing  the  productiveness  of  lalxir 
by  adding  to  the  reward  of  labor,  the  precise  method  of  ao* 
complishing  the  result  is  hard  to  devise.  Only  public  or 
quasi*public  action  can  grapple  with  the  problem;  and  this 
must  include  suppression  or  elimination  of  the  unfit,  as  well  as 
uplifting  of  the  potentially  capable. 

All  this  reasoning  and  speculation,  however,  is  conoemed 
only  with  the  minimum  neceaiary  for  health  and  strength: 
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the  minimum  for  health  and  strength,  be  it  noted,  not  for 
keeping  body  and  soul  together.  Men  can  live  and  do  work 
for  less  than  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  do  full  work.  The 
minimum  for  efficiency  is  above  the  starvation  level.  But 
when  they  once  get  what  is  necessary  for  complete  physical 
vigor,  anything  in  addition  is  mere  surplus;  surplus,  that  is, 
in  that  it  no  further  increases  efficiency.  If  obtained,  it  must 
be  as  the  consequence  of  skill  and  productiveness ;  it  becomes 
a  result  of  high  efficiency,  and  ceases  to  be  a  cause  of  efficiency. 
Nor  is  the  minimum  for  full  vigor  a  very  high  one.  An  abundant 
vegetable  diet,  rude  shelter,  and  simple  clothing  are  all  that  a 
man  needs  to  do  the  hardest  work  which  the  human  frame  can 
stand.  The  frugal  Italian  or  the  rice-fed  Chinaman,  if  only 
he  gets  enough  of  his  simple  fare,  can  do  as  much  as  the  meat- 
eating  Irish- American. 

In  some  of  the  higher  walks  of  life,  the  minimum  for  effi- 
ciency is  doubtless  to  be  measured  more  liberally.  Something 
more  is  called  for  than  that  which  is  indispensable  for  muscular 
efficiency.  The  work  of  a  lawyer,  physician,  teacher,  business- 
man, calls  for  alertness  of  mind  and  bodily  health  more  than 
for  physical  vigor.  The  requisite  response  of  intelligence  will 
often  be  lacking  if  the  surroundings  dull  the  mind  or  enfeeble 
the  spirit.  Hence  as  regards  intellectual  work  we  may  count 
among  the  necessaries  for  efficiency,  varied  food,  ample  lodging, 
restful  relaxation.  It  is  hard  to  say  just  how  far  such  sources 
of  enjoyment,  procured  by  a  larger  income,  are  really  necessary 
for  the  best  exertion  of  the  mental  faculties.  Those  who  are 
accustomed  to  comfortable  living  and  to  pleasant  distractions 
easily  convince  themselves  that  these  are  necessary  to  keep  them 
fresh  for  their  work.  It  is  a  sort  of  excuse,  too,  or  justifica- 
tion, of  the  existing  inequalities  in  income  to  believe  that  they 
are  inevitable,  in  the  sense  that  the  work  which  earns  the 
higher  income  could  not  be  accomplished  without  the  freer  life 
which  that  higher  income  secures.  Yet  plain  living  and  high 
thinking  are  not  incompatible.  The  luxuries  and  comforts  to 
which  most  persons  of  the  well-to-do  classes  are  habituated  could 
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simple.  In  some  respects,  a  ¥nde  diffusion  of  education  is 
conducive  to  greater  efficiency  of  the  population  at  large;  in 
other  respects,  the  extension  of  education  raises  economic 
questions  not  so  easy  to  answer. 

The  simplest  kind  of  pick  and  shovel  work  seems  to  be  done 
as  effectively  by  the  illiterate  workman  as  by  the  educated. 
This  is  also  the  case,  as  has  just  been  remarked,  with  much 
modem  factory  labor.  And  even  in  many  handicrafts,  edu- 
cation is  not  indispensable  for  a  high  d^ree  of  skill.  The 
work  of  the  craftsmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe,  and  that 
of  the  same  class  of  workers  in  modem  Japan  and  indeed  in 
some  parts  of  contemporary  Europe,  show  that  illiteracy  is  no 
obstacle  to  the  deftest  use  of  tools. 

Nevertheless,  it  remains  tme  that  a  wide  diffusion  of  educa^ 
tion  is  a  most  effective  means  toward  productiveness.  It  is 
effective  particularly  toward  propagating  new  kinds  of  effi- 
ciency. When  an  art  has  once  been  learned  by  slow  steps,  — 
for  thus,  historically,  mankind  has  acquired  most  of  the  arts,  — 
its  mere  transmission  from  generation  to  generation,  its  nutin- 
tenance  and  even  perfection,  take  place  by  the  simplest  imita- 
tion, unaided  by  book  learning.  But  the  rapid  spread  and 
utilization  of  improvements  are  immensely  promoted  by  the 
ease  of  intellectual  communication.  Mere  ability  to  read  and 
write  opens  at  once  a  whole  new  world.  He  who  possesses  it 
can  learn  from  the  experience  of  all  mankind,  no  longer  from 
that  of  his  parents  and  masters  only.  The  extension  of  such 
a  great  nnprovement  as  the  system  of  interchangeable  parts 
has  depended  largely  on  widespread  elementary  education. 
A  complex  tool  or  machine  —  a  plow,  a  reaper,  a  bicycle  —  is 
made  nowadays  on  standardized  patterns,  each  part  being  a 
precise  duplicate  of  every  other  part  made  from  the  same 
pattern.  When  there  is  a  break,  the  needed  part  can  be  re- 
placed at  once.  The  system  makes  possible  the  wide  use  of 
intricate  apparatus  in  localities  distant  from  repair  shops. 
But  its  adoption  is  possible,  in  turn,  only  if  those  who  are  to 
use  the  apparatus  have  some  general  intelligence  and  if  they 
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can  read  instructions.  In  the  United  States  the  unexampled 
use  of  labor-saving  agricultural  implements,  all  made  with 
interchangeable  parts,  has  rested  not  only  on  the  intelligence 
of  the  people,  but  on  the  universal  diffusion  of  elementary 
education.  The  great  industrial  advance  of  Germany  during 
the  last  generation  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  same  factors. 

Technical  education  obviously  has  a  direct  economic  effect. 
The  training  of  civil  engineers,  mechanical  engineers,  electrical 
engineers,  conserves  from  generation  to  generation  the  elabo- 
rate acquired  arts.  It  promotes,  too,  the  advance  of  the  arts. 
In  the  past,  great  inventions  and  improvements  have  probably 
come  as  often  from  the  workshop  as  from  the  laboratory. 
Under  the  conditions  of  the  modem  world,  and  especially  with 
the  more  methodical  application  of  natural  science  to  the  arts, 
the  laboratory  is  Ukely  to  play  a  larger  and  larger  part,  both 
directly,  through  the  inventions  that  come  full-fledged  from 
the  laboratory,  and  indirectly,  through  the  work  of  those  who 
have  had  its  training. 

All  ^training  for  the  arts  and  professions  tends  to  become 
more  systematic  in  the  modem  world.  The  engineer  gets  his 
fundamental  training,  not  in  the  workshop  or  in  the  field,  but 
in  the  technological  school ;  the  ph3rBician  or  the  lawyer  gets 
his,  not  from  the  active  practitioner,  but  from  the  professional 
school.  The  same  movement  is  seen  in  the  extension  of  in- 
dustrial training  to  the  familiar  mechanic  arts.  Apprenticeship 
to  a  craftsman  was  for  centuries  the  mode  in  which  these  arts 
were  maintained  and  transmitted.  But  the  conditions  of 
modem  industry  have  made  apprenticeship  ineffective  and 
virtually  obsolete.  The  "master"  of  former  times  has  well- 
nigh  disappeared;  he  is  replaced  by  the  large  employer,  out 
of  touch  with  his  individual  workmen,  whether  young  or  old. 
Those  preliminary  stages  of  industrial  training  which  were  in 
former  times  provided  by  apprenticeship  should  now  be  un- 
dertaken by  systematic  trade  schools,  and  should  be  a  part 
of  the  general  system  of  public  education.  The  time  is  not 
distant  when  the  normal  entrance  to  a  trade  will  be  through 
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Buch  schools,  precisely  as  the  normal  entrance  to  the  so-called 
liberal  professions  is  through  their  professional  schools. 

We  must  distinguish  sharply  between  the  effect  of  such 
education  on  individuals  and  on  the  conmiunity.  As  between 
individuals,  the  wide  diffusion  of  educational  opportunities 
has  simply  an  equalizing  effect.  For  the  conmiimity,  it  tends 
to  raise  general  efficiency ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  raise  general 
efficiency  in  the  same  degree  as  it  raises  the  earnings  of  some 
individuals.  It  tends  to  break  down  any  privileged  position 
which  may  exist  among  those  who  now  possess  technical  or 
professional  skill.  It  may  tend  to  lower  their  earnings.  On 
the  other  hand  it  tends  to  raise  the  earnings  of  those  who  are 
enabled  more  easily  to  acquire  such  skill.  The  trade  unions  are 
usually  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  trade  schools,  from  a 
fear  that  it  will  lower  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  more  highly-paid 
trades.  This  fear,  though  much  exaggerated,is  not  entirely  without 
foundation.  People  who  descant  on  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, and  especially  of  industrial  education,  often  contrast  the 
high  wages  of  a  skilled  workman  or  trained  engineer  with  the 
low  wages  of  an  unskilled  laborer,  and  assume  the  difference 
to  measure  the  relative  productiveness  of  the  two.  They 
forget  that  if  all  men  could  easily  procure  the  training 
for  the  better  paid  occupation,  numbers  in  that  occupation 
would  be  greater,  and  pay  in  it  would  be  less.  Wide  and  free 
diffusion  of  all  sorts  of  vocational  training  would  almost  cer- 
tainly increase  the  productive  power  of  the  community  as  a 
whole ;  but  it  would  also  tend  to  lessen  the  differences  in  earn- 
ings which  now  exist,  and  to  lower  the  AAmingp  of  some  indi- 
viduals and  some  classes  now  favored.^ 

General  education  in  all  its  grades,  from  that  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  to  that  of  the  university,  though  not  directed  to  a 
clearly  defined  industrial  end,  doubtless  has  its  considerable 
economic  effects.  Largely  it  is  an  end  in  itself,  or  at  least  a 
means  to  other  ends  than  industrial  efficiency.  The  mere 
attainment  of  knowledge  and  understanding  is  a  satisfaction 

>  On  thia  mibject  more  is  said  bdow,  in  Book  V,  Chapter  47. 
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in  Itself,  to  some  persons  a  great  joy.  Among  man V  traits  nonr 
is  more  iramarkahie  than  his  insatiable  r4iriosity  rAn(vrnin^  all 
things  in  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  The  ^^tisfactinn  of  thnt 
curiosity  is  one  of  the  constant  end^  of  human  endeavor.  And 
knowledge  opens  the  way,  it  nee^  not  be  «aid,  to  the  hipther 
and  nobler  enjoyment  of  life.  But  gcsnoral  education  ha.s  itK 
more  immediate  economic  effects  also.  Though  reading  ftnd  writ- 
ing do  not  make  the  ditch  di^er  stronger,  and  geomet^^  and 
literature  do  not  add  directly  to  the  skill  of  the  mechanic,  all 
education  noakes  for  intelligence,  discrimination,  the  utilisation 
of  qpportunities,  the  ^iread  of  improvements.  It.  make$;  alHO 
for  sobriety,  honesty ,  and  steady  endeavor.  The  more  it  is 
directed  to  uplifting  the  cdiaracter  and  training  the  faculties, 
and  the  less  it  follows  dull  routine,  the  more  does  it  achieve 
these  ends.  Where  it  fails  to  achieve  them,  the  remedy,  even 
in  the  interest  of  bare  industrial  efficiency,  is  still  not  to  curtail 
it,  but  to  inqirove  it. 

§  3.  Not  least  effective  among  the  forces  that  bear  on  pro* 
ductiveofiss  is  leadership.  It  is  exercised  by  business  managers, 
by  en^neers  and  technical  experts,  and  by  men  of  science* 
Economic  efficiency  is  profoundly  affected  by  the  succeHS  of  a 
community  in  securing  good  leaders. 

When  intricate  tools  and  machinery  are  put  together  by 
skilled  mechanics,  and  when  all  this  apparatus  is  guidetl  to  it^i 
productive  outcome  by  still  other  skilled  mechanics,  one  is 
tempted  to  say  that  here  are  the  real  producers.  Rut.  a  little 
consideration  leads  to  the  inclusion  with  them  of  the  designers,  - 
the  inventors  and  en^neers.  It  requires  still  further  reflertion 
to  include  also  the  directors  and  employers.  I'hene  Innt^  Uie 
business  class,  seem  to  some  persons,  notably  to  the  noeialiciffl, 
to  be  mere  exploiters.  The  real  work  seems  to  be  done  by  the 
others;  the  business  men  sit  by  and  merely  levy  tr)tl.  Hure 
is  no  greater  misapprehension.  The  #«ffef'tivenf»<ifl  rrf  inrbiafry 
depends  on  the  business  man's  leaclership  ftlmr>qt  as  mi^'h  m  Htnt 
of  an  army  depends  on  generalship.  Undfr  a  e'mipllrfl<#'l  illvi- 
sion  of  labor,  the  various  fa^iUirs  of  jnfHhtf'Vum  nvM  f»**  f;r'Mi|?l** 
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together  and  properly  combined.  The  different  kinds  of  labor 
and  capital  must  be  applied  to  the  best  natural  resources.  The 
long  gap  between  producer  and  consumer  must  be  bridged.  The 
skilled  mechanic  and  even  the  eng^eer  would  conunonly  be 
helpless  ¥nthout  the  guidance  of  the  business  leader.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  where  industry  is  rapidly  shifting.  Courage, 
energy,  judgment,  and  command  of  capital  are  indispensable 
for  economic  progress.  Much  more  will  be  said,  as  we  proceed, 
on  the  significance  of  industrial  leadership. 

Another  kind  of  leadership  is  that  of  the  man  of  science.  The 
progress  of  material  civilization  depends  on  the  understanding 
of  nature's  laws.  The  astronomer,  the  physicist,  the  chemist, 
the  biologist  lay  the  foundation  for  the  development  of  the  arts. 
Their  efforts  are  usually  stimulated  in  greater  degree  than  with 
most  men  by  motives  of  the  higher  sort, — by  the  single-minded 
search  for  truth,  or  by  love  of  fame  rather  than  hope  of 
material  reward.  The  influence  of  scientific  investigation  on  the 
arts,  though  often  indirect  and  unexpected,  is  none  the  less  far- 
reaching.  Faraday  had  no  concern  for  the  industrial  possibilities 
when  he  discovered  the  induced  current ;  yet  how  profoundly 
economic  progress  has  been  affected  by  the  dynamo  I  ^ 

Leaders  are  rare.  Most  men  are  commonplace.  Among  the 
means  for  promoting  progress  none  are  more  important  than 
the  discovery  and  stimulation  of  those  who  have  high  abilities. 

Freedom  of  opportunity  and  diffusion  of  education  are  the 
means  for  discovering  those  possessing  unusual  gifts.  Among 
the  classes  of  men  who  now  lack  education  and  are  depressed  by 
illiterate  surroundings,  there  may  be  many  persons  of  talent  and 
an  occasional  genius.  To  the  general  advantage  of  a  wide  diffu- 
sion of  education  is  to  be  added  the  fact  that  it  helps  to  arouse 
and  develop  all  the  gifted.  It  is  probable,  to  be  sure,  that  high 
inborn  capacity  is  most  common  among  those  to  whom  education 

<  My  eoQeacue,  Frofenor  C.  L.  Jackson,  has  called  my  attention  to  Perkin't 
discovery  of  imrple  dye,  which  led  to  the  aniline  dye  industry,  and  to  the 
investigations  of  Graebe  and  Liebermann  on  alisarin,  which  led  to  the  manu- 
facture of  that  coloring  stuff  from  coal  tar;  further  instances  of  industrial 
chances  oonseqaent  on  the  diseovcries  of  puxe 
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Bud  TOporEdUTT  are  BJreACiy  open  Wo  to'.jvh  borr  0:1  tho 
aeaateiif  pro:  nnn  01  ine  onirin  aiid  ^ieiiifi^^nco  of  so.ial 
ciasst^.  Tiiere  is  enaencf*  Tfananp  xo  f^t^ow  th?it  the  woll-ti^io 
are  in  ineirmare  laTarea  iKJsiuon  because  thev  rH>5?sos5,  or  the 
W£ioif , xiijruer  inteiieciuiii  ani:::y.  But  the  proTMvsuion.  even  if 
esUibiitiit:^'^  lb  suiiecT  10  much  ouaiilicatjon  :  and  rertaiulv  ii 
musi  L»e  itamiTT<e'j  mat  mere  is  Among  the  Iei5<  prosperoti?  some 
fund  01  ciiparny  which  fails  to  be  atilist^xi.  Thoufrh  jrifttvl 
pensoiid  aiv  proua:  iy  iess  oommon,  in  proportion  to  ntinihers. 
aoiong  lilt  rso-caht-d  lower  cAasaes,  there  may  he  many  of  them. 
Tue  fuii  tieveiopmeiit  in  iheee  of  all  their  qualities  for  better 
efiiciency,  iu>ove  ail  for  leadesship*  is  one  of  the  most  important 
objectjs  of  widely  dinused  education. 

Freedom  and  demueraey  opetate  to  develop  to  the  full  the 
scanty  numoer  01  leaders.  The  abolition  of  elass  pri^nleges  in 
modem  timeb  thua  ha^  been  not  only  of  political  and  social  con- 
sequence, but  hafc  had  direct  economic  eflFects  also.  The  in- 
dustrial preeminence  of  England  during  the  eight^H'nth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  was  due  largely  to  her  free  institutions.  The 
lowborn  person's  opportunities  to  rise,  even  though  rostrictod, 
were  better  than  on  the  Continent,  and  England  profited  accord- 
ingl}'.  In  the  United  States  such  opportunities  have  boon  more 
free  than  ever  before  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  to  this 
factor,  above  all  others,  is  due  the  wonderful  material  prosp(Tity 
of  the  country. 

Those  possessed  of  the  qualities  for  leadership  must  not 
only  be  given  a  free  field;  they  must  also  be  stimulated  to  \hr 
full  exercise  of  their  gifts.  Inequality  of  some  sort  ajiponrH 
to  be  indispensable  as  a  stimulus. 

Obviously  we  have  here  a  question  diflferont  from  tlurs(*  con- 
sidered in  the  preceding  pages.  There  is  an  (^ss(>ntial  difT<»rriHM* 
between  providing  a  gifted  person  with  the  wlirrcwitlwd  to  en- 
able him  to  do  his  best  and  ofTorinp:  him  a  rcwjurl  wliich  >vill 
stimulate  him  to  do  his  best.  A  ivwnrd  in  sintu*  wny  proper 
tioned  to  the  rarity  and  efTectiveness  of  tmn?  iinl  fii'-nltii'M  nrvmn 
necessary  to  induce  their  exertion  to  fhii  hiRlw  i   pihii.     H 
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at  all  events,  has  been  the  experience  of  mankind  with  the  gift 
of  industrial  leadership.  No  stimulus  to  economic  activity 
has  yet  been  found  comparable  in  efficacy  to  that  of  the 
prospect  of  large  earnings.  Inequality  of  incomes  and  posses- 
sions, so  far  as  based  on  differences  in  industrial  efficiency,  is 
a  most  potent  instrument  toward  general  efficiency  in  pro* 
duction. 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  the  individualist  view.  It  assumes  that 
most  men  are  influenced  in  their  bargaining  and  income-earning 
by  preponderantly  selfish  motives.  The  extreme  coUectivist 
view  is  that  men  can  be  readily  induced  to  the  full  application 
of  their  faculties  by  other  than  selfish  motives.  Neither  view  can 
be  maintained  without  qualification.  Some  sorts  of  leadership 
are  undertaken  with  little  consideration  of  reward.  Those 
having  the  very  highest  intellectual  gifts  in  letters,  in  the  fine 
arts,  in  pure  science,  exercise  them  in  pursuance  of  a  well- 
nigh  irresistible  impulse.  On  the  other  hand,  industrial  leader- 
ship and  industrial  efficiency  seem  to  depend  on  industrial 
reward.  Whether  there  are  possibilities  of  stimulating  them 
without  inequality,  or  at  all  events  without  great  inequality, 
is  a  question  reaching  into  the  most  difficult  problems  of  eco- 
nomics, and  its  full  consideration  must  be  postponed  to  a  later 
stage.^  Suffice  it  to  say  that  material  reward,  in  the  shape  of 
high  income  and  the  chance  of  a  fortune,  has  hitherto  proved 
wonderfully  potent  and  apparently  indispensable  in  eliciting  and 
spurring  economic  leadership. 

§  4.  In  sum,  the  effectiveness  of  industry  depends  not  only  on 
material  equipment,  but  also  on  what  we  may  call  immaterial 
equipment;  not  only  on  accumulated  surplus  in  the  way  of 
capital,  but  on  accumulated  moral  and  intellectual  qualities. 
Maintenance  and  transmittal  are  not  less  important  for  this 
immaterial  capital  than  for  the  conmiunity's  material  capital. 

Education  transmits  from  generation  to  generation  the 
acquired  attainments  of  the  race,  from  the  rudiments  of  reading 
and  writing  to  the  most  elaborate  technical  training.    Not  only 

>  See  Book  VII.  Chapter  06. 
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these  inteiiectual  attainments,  but  moral  qualities  likewise, 
must  be  haaded  down  to  the  successive  generations.  Habits 
of  industry,  truthfuloesti,  hunesty,  Bobriety,  of  consideration  for 
others,  oi  care  for  the  commoo  good,  —  all  these  are  of  slow 
growth,  and  re«t  oii  repeauxi  example  and  precept. 

In  some  degree  there  Ls  trausiuitfbion  also  by  inheritance. 
The  b^ologists^  s^tili  difiVr  oa  the  question  whether  acquu*ed 
traits  are  mherited.  Tiie  more  general  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  they  are  not,  and  that  only  inborn  quahties  are  passed  on 
fronn  parent  to  debcendant.  U  iim  be  the  rule  universal  in 
nature,  man  aibo  must  coiiforiu  to  it ;  and  then  some  at  least  of 
the  quahties  that  mark  the  civili^KHl  man  can  l>e  maintained  only 
by  set  training.  Utiier&  perhaijb  have  been  incorporated  in  his 
natiu'e  by  a  prucccfc  of  belecliun,  —  tluough  the  weeding  out,  in 
the  long  couTftje  of  history,  of  tho^e  having  a  less  civihzable  dis- 
position. Hiuiian  nature  changes  and  iiuproves,  and  the  quality 
of  men  is  now  liner  tiiun  it  was  thouft>andB  of  years  ago,  perha]>s 
tixan  it  wa.^  centuries  ago.  iiepeatedly  thc^re  are  projects  for 
hastening  the  pruc(%ss  through  design,  —  by  breeding  men,  as 
animaL>  are  bred,  from  strains  dehberately  selected.  Without 
entering  here  on  the  far-reaching  questions  which  such  proposals 
raise,  it  may  Uj  said  that,  fur  a  future  as  far  as  we  can  look  into 
it  the  :>lo\y  and  Ixapha^sard  process  of  unconscious  selection  will 
^dune  affect  the  tiaiL-sniic-^iun  and  possible  improvement  of  inborn 
qualities.  As  regards  the  general  average  of  ability  and  charac- 
ter, heredity  leaves  niiUi,  froux  one  generation  to  another,  on 
the  whole  in  atatu  quo. 

But  persistent  and  repeatixl  training  not  only  keeps  man- 
kind ifi'  ^tdtti  quo:  it  offers  more  immediate  possibilities  of 
udvuiiee.  Xo  ic-is  than  iuheriied  quality,  it  contributes  to  make 
the  diff<  renec  between  the  civilized  man  and  the  savage.  Man's 
great  moral,  intclirctual,  educational  capital  must  be  conserved, 
like  his  material  caj^ital,  by  unremitting  effort;  and  like  that  it 
can  be  increased  by  effort,  in  both  ways,  the  effort,  is  largely 
altruistie.  It  results  from  the  cares  and  sacrifices  of  parents, 
and  from  tlie  conscious  endeavor  of  the  community  to  impro^ 
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the  quality  of  all  its  members  through  the  diffusion  of  education. 
But  it  results  also  in  no  smaU  degree  from  the  self-regarding 
motives,  —  from  the  desire  of  each  individual  to  better  his  own 
condition  and  that  of  his  family.  Certain  it  is  that  man  now 
starts  from  a  vantage  ground  which  makes  possible  still  further 
advance.  Some  of  his  qualities  for  civilization  he  has  inherited ; 
some  of  those  same  qualities  he  acquires  and  transmits  by  con- 
stant effort.  The  outcome  of  all  is  the  great  immaterial  capital 
of  the  community ;  a  possession  not  less  important  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  perhaps  not  less  extensiblei  than  his  capital  of 
tools  and  materiala 
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On  the  division  of  labor,  Charles  Babbage,  On  the  Economy  of  Ma^ 
chinery  and  Manufactures  (1837),  is  still  to  be  consulted.  On  modem 
developments,  the  Thirteenth  Anntud  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  {U.  S.)  on  Hand  and  Machine  Labor  (1899)  contains  a  multi- 
tude of  illustrations.  A  keen  analysis  of  the  division  of  labor  in  its 
historical  forms  is  in  K.  BQcher,  Die  Entstehung  der  Volkswirthschaft 
(7th  ed.,  1910) ;  translated  into  English  from  the  3d  German  edition 
under  the  title  Industrial  Evolution  (1901).  On  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  century,  see  the  well-ordered  narrative  in  Man- 
toux.  La  rhJoluHon  industrielle  au  xviii*  sikde  (1906),  and  the  less 
systematic  but  more  philosophical  accoimt  in  A.  Toynbee,  Lectures  on 
the  Industrial  Revolution  (10th  ed.,  1894). 

On  capital,  see  the  references  given  below,  at  the  close  of  Book  V. 
Much  as  has  been  written  of  late  on  corporate  doings  and  corporate 
organization,  I  know  of  do  helpful  ref erenoes  on  the  topics  oonndered 
in  Chapter  6. 
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CHAPTERS 
Iniboductobt  :  Exchange,  Value,  Pbicb 

§  1.  The  division  of  labor  brings  in  its  train  the  exchangee  of 
goods  between  those  who  undertake  the  separated  acts  of  pro- 
duction. Exchange  in  turn  brings  the  phenomena  of  value, 
money,  and  prices.  With  these  phenomena  we  shall  be  con- 
cerned in  the  present  Book  and  in  the  Book  following. 

As  has  already  been  noted,  the  division  of  labor  does  not  bring 
exchange  as  a  necessary  consequence.^  There  may  be  the  self- 
sufficing  patriarchal  family,  with  division  of  labor  but  without 
exchange;  or  its  counterpart,  the  communistic  society,  self- 
sufficing  at  least  in  some  degree.  Even  in  the  modem  family, 
there  is  division  of  labor,  after  a  sort,  between  man  and  wife. 
But  commonly  we  consider  the  family  as  a  unit,  and  think  of 
the  housewife,  when  she  works  for  husband  and  family,  as  work- 
ing for  that  of  which  she  is  but  a  part.  Similarly,  the  patriarchal 
family  and  the  communistic  society  are  considered  by  their  mem- 
bers as  economic  units.  Elxchange  arises  from  a  separation  of 
interests.  As  between  individuals,  it  has  grown  with  the  growth 
of  private  property.  Throughout  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
modem  industry,  division  of  labor  prevails,  and  with  it  private 
property  and  labor  for  one's  self  and  family.  Hence  exchange 
and  its  concomitants,  value  and  price. 

Production  for  one's  self  holds  its  own  longest  in  agriculture. 
Yet  even  in  this  industry,  division  of  labor  and  exchange  are 
rapidly  extending  in  the  highly  developed  countries  of  our  time. 
In  the  United  States  the  self-sufficing  farmer  of  earUer  days  has 
well-nigh  disappeared ;  and  even  the  stoHd  peasant  of  Europe 
is  being  transformed  by  the  modem  methods  of  easy  communica- 
tion and  easy  exchange.   Though  the  farmer  still  produces  part  of 

1  See  Book  I.  Cliapter  3, 1 4. 
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his  own  f ood«  eepedaUy  vegetableB  and  fruit,  ihere  is  a  steady 
teodeoey  toward  widenini;  the  range  of  agricultural  pit>dacts 
wlueb  are  bought  and  sold.  Grain  is  sold  by  the  individual 
f  aimer  f  flour  is  bought ;  eattle  are  sold,  meat  is  bou^^t ;  milk 
and  cream  are  Boid,  butter  is  bou^t.  In  oilier  occupations  than 
agriculture  the  divisicm  Kd  labor  ha£  worked  out  its  consequoioes 
to  the  het  stage.  No  labor  is  g^ven  to  Hie  direct  satisfaction  ol 
each  worker's  wants  by  himadf ;  all  is  turned  to  ibe  indirect 
prooeBB  d  speK^ahzaidaa  and  ezehange.  Henoe  sale,  price,  value, 
Mnd  ihe  whole  mechanism  ci  exchange,  become  the  diaracteris- 
tic  economic  phenomena. 

§  2.  Almost  as  eariy  as  the  divisicm  of  labw,  a  medium  for 
exchanging  the  various  products  came  into  use.  Barter  —  the 
direct  exchange  of  products  —  may  be  carried  on  undor  a  very 
ample  division  cl  labor ;  yet  even  then  it  is  inconvenient,  and 
as  soon  as  the  first  stages  of  savagery  have  been  passed,  some 
use  of  a  medium  of  exchange  appears. 

Any  commodity  in  general  use  will  serve  passably  as  a  medium 
of  exchange.  He  who  has  an  article  to  sell,  and  caimot  find  at 
once  the  precise  kind  and  quantity  of  the  things  he  wishes  to  buy, 
will  accept  a  staple  commodity,  with  which  sooner  or  later  he 
will  be  able  to  procure  the  things  he  wants.  Hence  in  various 
stages  of  civilization,  the  most  diverse  commodities  have  been 
used  to  obviate  the  inconveniences  of  barter.  In  Homeric 
times  the  value  of  things  was  often  stated  in  terms  of  oxen ;  for 
such  occasional  exchanges  as  are  made  among  primitive  pastoral 
peoples  are  naturally  effected  in  terms  of  their  staple  commodity, 
cattle.^  For  a  considerable  time  in  the  early  history  of  the 
colony  of  Virginia,  tobacco  was  almost  the  sole  article  of  export, 
and  the  chief  commodity  habitually  produced  for  a  market ;  it 
became  the  recognized  medium  of  exchange  in  the  colony.    Furs, 

>  Mr.  Wiclotoed  remarks  (The  Common  SenM  of  PoliUeal  Economy,  p.  137) 
that  "there  ia  more  evidence  in  the  Homeric  poema  of  the  valuation  of  female 
■lavee,  of  tripodi,  or  of  gold  or  brass  armor,  in  terms  of  so  many  cattle,  than 
there  is  of  any  direct  transfer  of  cattle  in  payment  of  those  goods."  It  is  prob- 
ably true,  also,  of  the  other  commodities  mentioned  in  the  text  that  they  were 
used  more  freely  for  measurins  relative  values  than  for  effecting  exchanges. 
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salt,  Hb  value  is  low;  the  possessor  of  it  can  procure  few  of 
these  thingps.  It  is  immaterial  that  the  exchange  does  not  take 
place  directly,  but  by  the  process  of  first  disposing  of  the  wheat 
for  the  medium  of  exchange,  —  money,  —  and  then  pro- 
curing with  the  money  the  iron,  cloth,  salt,  or  other  desired 
oonmiodities.  The  result  of  the  double  operation  is  the  same 
as  if  the  exchange  had  taken  place  by  direct  barter.  Only  it  is 
reached  by  a  more  convenient  method. 

The  value  of  a  commodity,  thus  conceived,  is  its  value  in 
exchange.  This  is  very  different  from  its  usefulness,  or  utility, 
or  importance.   In  everyday  discourse,  we  use  the  word  "value"  { 

sometimes  to  indicate  exchange  value,  sometimes  to  indicate 
utility  or  importance.  We  speak  of  the  value  of  iron  as  greater 
than  that  of  gold,  and  the  value  of  wheat  as  greater  than  that 
of  diamonds.  We  mean  thereby  that  iron  and  wheat  are  more 
important,  satisfy  more  urgent  wants  than  gold  and  diamonds. 
Yet  we  also  speak  of  gold  and  diamonds  as  more  valuable 
commodities  than  iron  and  wheat;  then  we  use  the  terms 
**  value  "  and  "  valuable  "  in  the  sense  of  value  in  exchange, 
and  mean  that  exchange  and  sale  take  place  on  such  terms 
that  with  comparatively  little  gold  and  diamonds  the  owner 
can  seciu*e  much  iron  and  wheat.  For  the  purposes  of 
economics  this  latter  sense,  exchange  value,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. 

A  third  sense,  however,  may  be  noted  in  passing.  People 
sometimes  speak  of  the  "value''  of  a  thing  as  greater  or  less 
than  that  which  appears  in  an  actual  transaction  of  exchange. 
They  speak  of  a  house  as  being  "worth''  more  than  they  paid 
for  it,  or  of  a  commodity  or  a  stock  exchange  security  as  selling 
for  less  than  its  "intrinsic  value."  They  mean  that  the  cur- 
rent price  is  different  from  the  price  that  is  likely  to  be  paid  in 
the  long  run,  or  different  from  the  price  which  they  think 
proper  and  just.  In  the  sense  which  we  have  adopted,  value 
means  simply  the  actual  rate  in  exchange,  and  there  can  be  no 
value  other  than  that  registered  by  sales  and  exchanges.  That 
the  word  is  also  used  with  this  third  signification,  of  proper 
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and  recurring  phenomena  of  economics.  Wheat,  iron,  diamonds, 
things  in  general,  may  all  exchange  for  more  dollars  now  than 
they  did  ten  years  ago;  and  ten  years  hence  they  may  ex- 
change for  less  dollars  than  they  command  now. 

Evidently  a  general  rise  or  fall  in  prices  signifies  a  change 
in  the  value  of  money,  that  is,  of  gold.  When  all  prices  rise, 
and  things  exchange  each  for  a  greater  number  of  dollars,  the 
dollar  can  buy  less  than  it  did.  Its  power  of  commanding  other 
things  is  less,  and  its  value  has  fallen.  When  every  single 
thing  exchanges  for  a  smaUer  number  of  dollars ;  that  is,  when 
prices  have  fallen,  the  dollar  buys  more,  and  its  value  has  risen. 
The  value  of  money  is  inverse  to  the  level  of  prices.  When 
prices  are  high,  the  value  of  money  is  low.  When  prices  are 
low,  the  value  of  money  is  high. 

The  mere  fact  of  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  a  single  com- 
modity, therefore,  does  not  indicate  whether  or  no  its  value 
has  changed.  It  may  be  that  this  single  commodity  alone  has 
fallen  in  price,  others  renudning  as  before.  In  that  case  the 
fall  in  price  registers  also  a  fall  in  value.  Or  it  may  be  that 
other  commodities  likewise  have  fallen  in  price  to  the  same 
extent.  In  that  case  there  has  been  a  rise  in  the  value  of 
money,  and  a  fall  in  the  value  of  all  commodities  as  compared 
with  gold ;  but  no  change  has  occurred  in  the  values  of  com- 
modities inter  se. 

The  value  of  gold,  that  is,  the  general  level  of  prices,  changes 
but  slowly.  Though  prices  of  individual  commodities  change 
quickly,  all  do  not  change  quickly  in  the  same  direction.  A 
rise  in  the  price  of  any  one  is  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
declining  price  of  another,  or  by  stationary  prices  of  the  others. 
So  gradual  are  changes  in  the  general  range  of  prices,  so  uncer- 
tain the  comparison  and  offsetting  of  the  complex  individual 
changes,  —  a  rise  here,  a  fall  there,  no  change  at  all  in  a  third, 
—  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  for  a  short  period  whether 
a  general  change  has  really  taken  place.  If,  indeed,  an  upward 
or  downward  movement  continues  for  years,  it  usually  becomes 
unmistakable.      We  can  ascertain  then  whether  the  value  of 
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mcmej  has  liseii  cu*  f alien,  and  ean  measure  with  some  acciiracy 
Hie  extent  of  the  change.  But  unless  the  lapse  of  time 
exoeed  two  or  three  years,  it  is  often  not  easy  to  determine 
wiiat  has  been  the  general  trend ;  so  stable  axe  prioes  for  short 
periods. 

But  thou^  g!ener&I  prioes  and  the  value  of  mone}'  change  thus 
slowly,  the  prices  of  individual  articles  change  quickly  and 
oooasiderably.  The  prioe  of  wool  or  cotton  or  iron  may  rise 
by  ten  per  oent  in  tike  course  of  a  month;  and  changes  are 
oommon  in  the  prices  of  individual  articles  —  of  wheat,  cotton, 
oof^Mr,  coal  —  by  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  per  oent  in  the  course 
of  a  sin^  year*  Where  the  price  of  one  thing  dianges,  other 
prices  remaining  the  same,  the  new  price  evidently  registers  a 
diange  in  value.  The  ordinary  fluctuations  in  the  prices  (rf 
things  hence  signify  corresponding  changes  in  their  values. 

For  the  purposes  of  an  orderly  and  systematic  exposition  <tf 
eoaaMmiic  principles,  we  shall  assume  for  the  present  stability 
in  general  prioes ;  hence  that  a  tdiange  in  the  price  of  an  article 
«agnHi«B  a  diange  in  its  value.  If  an  individual  article  rises 
in  price  under  these  conditions,  it  commands  more  of  otl^r 
things  in  exchange,  and  rises  in  value;  and  conversely  if  it 
falls  in  price.  We  shall  thus  use  the  familiar  examples  of  price 
and  money  in  our  illustrationfi  and  figures,  and  shall  put  aside, 
for  eonsideiation  at  a  later  stage,  the  problems  of  fluctuations 
in  the  general  level  of  prices. 


CHAPTER  9 
Value  and  UTiLnT 

§  1.  An  object  can  have  no  value  unless  it  has  utility.  No 
one  will  give  anything  for  an  article  unless  it  3deld  him  satis- 
faction. Doubtless  people  are  sometimes  foolish,  and  buy 
things,  as  children  do,  to  please  a  moment's  fancy;  but  at 
least  they  think  at  the  moment  that  there  is  a  wish  to  be 
gratified.  Doubtless,  too,  people  often  buy  things  which,  though 
yielding  pleasure  for  the  moment,  or  postponing  pain,  are  in 
the  end  harmful.  But  here,  as  has  already  been  explained,  we 
must  accept  the  consumer  as  the  final  judge.  The  fact  that 
he  is  willing  to  give  up  something  in  order  to  procure  an  article 
proves  once  for  all  that  for  him  it  has  utility,  —  it  fills  a  want. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  less  evidently,  the  value  of  an  object 
is  not  in  proportion  to  its  utility.  Free  goods,  such  as  fresh 
air,  pure  water,  the  beauty  of  nature,  may  have  high  utility, 
though  wholly  without  value.  Only  slight  value  may  attach  to 
other  things  having  high  utility.  In  our  advanced  civilized 
communities  the  simplest  and  most  wholesome  articles  of  food 
have  low  value;  they  are  cheap.  Yet  they  satisfy  the  most 
elemental  and  pressing  of  wants,  and  have  great  utility.  So 
it  is  of  other  necessaries  of  life,  as  clothing,  shelter,  or  warmth ; 
great  utility  often  goes  with  low  value.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  things  whose  exchange  value  is  high  have  utilities  which 
we  do  not  ordinarily  reckon  great.  Jewels,  tasteless  ornaments, 
a  stupid  book  printed  four  hundred  years  ago,  —  such  things 
sometimes  command  a  high  price,  though  the  satisfactions  they 
3rield  are  not  of  a  high  order  or  apparently  highly  prized. 

§  2.  The  supply  of  a  commodity,  as  we  all  know,  closely 
affects  its  value.  When  an  article  becomes  abundant,  its  price 
falls ;  when  it  is  scarce,  its  price  rises.     The  causes  of  these 
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fluctuations  are  two,  very  different  in  nature  and  social  sig- 
nificance. 

One  obvious  cause,  and  that  which  many  persons  are  likely 
to  think  of  first,  is  the  difference  in  means  between  rich  and 
poor.  Those  who  are  able  to  pay  highest,  secure  the  first  in- 
stallments of  any  commodity  that  comes  to  market.  If  there 
be  comparatively  few  installments,  each  will  command  a  high 
price.  As  more  and  more  are  offered,  the  price  must  be  lowered 
in  order  to  bring  them  within  the  means  of  the  less  rich.  Finally, 
if  the  supply  be  greatly  increased,  the  price  must  be  lowered 
very  much  in  order  to  make  possible  purchases  by  the  poor. 

But  the  same  result  would  appear  if  there  were  no  differ- 
erences  between  rich  and  poor,  —  if  all  persons  had  the  same 
incomes.  Then,  also,  an  increasing  supply  would  bring  a  de- 
creasing price.  The  causes  which  under  these  altered  condi- 
tions would  yet  lead  to  the  same  inverse  variation  are  of  the 
second  sort ;  and  they  are  the  fundamental  causes. 

Consider  any  familiar  article  of  daily  use,  —  the  knives, 
forks,  spoons,  on  your  table,  the  clothing  you  wear,  the  house 
you  live  in.  One  set  of  knives  and  forks  is  essential  to  cleanly 
eating.  A  second  set  is  highly  convenient,  a  third  somewhat 
less  so ;  there  is  a  decline  in  utility,  until  at  last  the  stage  is 
reached  where  an  additional  set  is  a  mere  encumbrance.  So 
with  clothing.  One  suit  is  necessary.  A  second  and  a  third 
add  to  comfort.  More  and  more  can  be  used,  yet  with  a 
steady  tendency  to  lessening  satisfaction  with  the  successive 
installments.  One  room  in  a  house,  or  a  one-room  house,  is 
indispensable  for  existence.  The  added  comfort  and  decency 
from  a  second  room  are  very  great ;  and  further  additions  to 
houseroom  continue  to  yield  satisfactions.  But  though  the  rate 
of  diminution  in  utility  may  be  for  some  time  comparatively  slow, 
the  tendency  still  is  present,  and  before  long  the  stage  is  reached, 
when  more  houseroom  serves  to  satisfy  only  the  love  of  dis- 
play, not  to  yield  substantial  comfort.  All  things,  it  may  be 
observed,  which  minister  to  the  love  of  display,  have  the  pos- 
ability  of  maintaining  this  sort  of  utility  in  a  curious  d^re^ 
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The  mere  fact  that  a  thmg  is  rare  —  that  it  is  of  a  sort  not 
possessed  by  others,  and  so  distinguishes  its  owner  —  gives 
utility  to  things  otherwise  useless;  a  notable  example  is  an 
old  postage  stamp.^  Additions  to  the  supply  of  many  classes 
of  articles  may  for  a  long  time  give  additional  satisfaction, 
if  the  individual  things  be  varied  and  adapted  to  gratify  the 
love  of  distinction;  as  with  the  garments  and  houses  of  the 
rich.  But  the  tendency  to  diminishing  utiUty  none  the  less 
persists.  The  more  of  these  things  you  have,  the  less  you 
prize  any  one.  The  addition  of  a  new  coat  to  an  abundant 
supply,  of  a  new  room  to  a  house  abeady  large,  brings  less 
satisfaction  than  the  preceding  coats  or  rooms  brou^t. 

To  this  general  tendency  we  give  the  name  of  the  principle, 
or  law,  of  diminishing  utility.  Successive  doses  of  the  same 
commodity  or  service  yield  diminishing  utilities.  If  the  doses 
be  continued  indefinitely,  the  point  of  satiety  will  be  reached. 
Then  further  doses  yield  no  satisfaction  whatever ;  the  utility 
of  each  additional  dose  becomes  nil.  This  principle,  as  has  just 
been  intimated,  and  as  will  presently  be  explained  further,  ap- 
plies in  strictness  only  to  doses  of  the  same  conmiodity  (or 
service).  Vary  the  thing  supplied,  —  even  thou^  different  only 
in  small  degree,  —  then  the  result  will  not  be  quite  the  same. 
The  diminution  in  utility  may  be  prevented  or  checked ;  and 
the  point  of  satiety  may  be  indefinitely  postponed.  From  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  satisfaction  from 
increasing  the  supply  of  any  one  article,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
that  limits  in  utility  exist  for  all  articles  taken  together. 

But  none  the  less  it  remams  true  that  all  enjoyments  tend  to 
pall  if  repeated.  If  any  one  of  us  were  called  on  to  retrench,  — 
to  dispense  with  some  enjoyments  now  possessed,  —  he  would 
find  himself  cutting  off  first  those  things  least  prized,  and  then 
in  succession  various  others  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  utility ; 
a  process  which  would  make  it  clear  not  only  that  some  things 

1  No  doubt  the  instinct  of  aoquuition  (the  ''collecting"  instinct)  plays  its 
IMit  as  resards  such  articles,  in  combination  with  the  instinct  for  distineticMi 
throui^ 
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have  more  utility  than  others,  but  that  some  doses  of  the  same 
thing  have  more  utility  than  other  doses  of  that  thing. 

It  is  this  fact  of  dififerent  and  diminishing  utility  that  explains 
the  growing  variety  in  the  articles  produced  and  the  growing 
complexity  of  production  and  consumption.  As  the  productive 
power  of  mankind  increases,  and  especially  as  the  commodities 
in  common  use  become  more  abundant,  labor  is  constantly 
turned  in  new  directions.  It  is  given  not  so  much  to  making 
more  of  the  same  things  as  to  making  different  things. 
Abundance  without  variety  means  that  the  approach  to  satiety 
is  rapid.  Bread,  in  most  civilized  countries,  is  cheap,  being 
produced  with  oon^Mu:utively  little  labor.  With  increase  in  the 
effectiveness  of  industry,  more  and  more  bread  could  be  pro* 
duced  with  the  same  labor.  But  some  of  this  labor  turns  to 
other  lands  of  food  as  bread  becomes  cheaper,  —  to  meat,  eggs, 
butter,  vegetables,  fruit,  sugar.  A  varied  diet,  such  as  is  pos- 
sible in  modem  times,  marks  a  great  advance  not  only  over  the 
monotony  of  savages'  food,  but  over  the  very  restricted  diet  with 
which  civUifled  peoples  had  to  content  themselves  until  the  last 
century  or  two.  The  essentials  of  clothing,  also,  are  plentiful 
and  cheap,  and  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  labor  of  a 
nxKiem  country  is  given  to  the  covering  needed  simply  for 
health  and  decency.  A  vast  deal  of  labor  is  given  to  making 
more  convenient  and  attractive  clothing.  With  the  growing 
productiveness  of  labor,  any  one  of  the  f anuliar  articles  of  every- 
day use  tends  to  be  put  on  the  market  in  such  quantities  that 
people  care  less  and  less  for  additional  incrmnents,  and  the 
prices  of  these  articles  are  ever  tending  to  fall.  Variety  in  pro- 
duction must  take  place  if  consumption  is  to  respond. 

There  are  articles  to  which  the  principle  of  diminishing  utility 
does  not  apply  as  unfailingly  as  the  preceding  statement  sug- 
gests. Thou^  stimulants  on  the  whole  show  unquestionably  the 
tendency  to  lessening  respimse,  the  conscious  effect  from  the 
first  few  doses  does  not  always  show  it.  The  second  or  third 
glass  of  liquor  may  be  as  much  enjoyed  as  the  first.  Or,  to 
speak  of  hi^ier  things,  the  second  or  third  reading  of  noble 
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vofHO,  or  bearing  of  beautiful  musici  often  gives  greater  pleasure 
than  the  first.  Again,  there  are  niany  cases  where  a  preliminary 
stage  of  doubtful  satisfaction  is  succeeded,  with  habituation,  by 
uruiuostionably  greater  satisfaction ;  as  with  tobacco  and  oysters. 
Many  a  novel  article  needs  to  be  insinuated  into  people's  liking. 
Ah  this  is  brought  about  (perhaps  by  skillful  advertising),  the 
article  reaches  a  stage  where  a  larger  supply  of  it  is  sold,  not  at  a 
Iow(T  price  per  unit,  but  at  a  higher.  In  such  cases,  however, 
the  tastes  of  the  purchasers  may  be  said  to  have  changed  in  the 
inU^rval.  At  any  given  stage  of  taste  and  popularity,  the 
principle  of  diminishing  utility  will  apply.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  enter  on  refinements  as  to  whether,  in  the  cases  just 
niontionod,  there  are  real  or  only  apparent  exceptions  to  the 
principle.  The  qualifications  that  may  be  needed  are  of  no 
great  imi)ortance.  The  tendency  shows  itself  so  widely  and 
with  HO  few  exceptions  that  there  is  no  significant  inaccuracy 
In  H|Hniking  of  it  as  universal. 

(  3.  Prom  the  law  of  diminishing  utility  we  are  led  to  the 
coneoptions  of  total  utility  and  of  marginal  utility. 

Utility  can  ho  measured,  for  the  purposes  of  economic  study, 
in  one  wa>*  only :  by  the  amount  which  a  person  will  give  to  pro- 
cure an  article  or  a  service.  Enjoyment  or  satisfaction  is  sub- 
jectiw*  The  objective  test  of  it  is  willingness  to  pay.  What  a 
IH^nnm  will  pa^*  for  an  article  rather  than  go  without  it,  is  the 
onl>*  t(^t  by  wluch  we  can  ascertain  with  any  approach  to  pre- 
cisMon  how  much  satisfaction  it  brings  him.  Hence  price,  actual 
or  (potential)  is  the  economic  measure  of  utility.  Not  infre- 
quently* in  di^u^on  of  this  set  of  subjects,  it  is  said  or  implied 
that  the  utility  of  an  article  is  the  price  it  commands  or  might 
ci^n^maiui.  This  language  is  inaccurate.  Price  simply  indicates 
utility. 

l\>iVMiier  now  how  price  may  measure  the  utility,  to  an  in- 
divi\Uial«  of  several  units  of  a  giTm  oommodity,  —  say  five 
tuanff^xi^  l^ppo^e  them  to  be  offmd  in  suceessioQ,  each  being 
aiH^i^^i^  hy  it^^^f  without  thought  of  ihc^e  bemg  more  to  come. 
Thi»  first  wi^  may  believe  to  be  so  frapani  and  refreahing  that  the 
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Jiidh!idual  would  pay  SO  oonts  xatber  iibau  ^  without  it.  The 
fieoond,  yielding  less  satiiifaction,  would  oommand  ou}y  2o  oeut^ ; 
the  third  would  comzoand  «till  less,  say  IS  ceuts ;  -the  fourth,  10 ; 
and  the  fifth  only  6.  The  -total  utility  of  the  five  would  be  iu- 
dicated  by  the  sum  of  the  amounts  which  the  several  units  would 
iu£ve  commanded  «epacately,  iiunely.:  — 

Fur  the  firat  ocaoiFB ^W  oonte 

For  the  «ooQiid  ovange JS&  tionte 

Tor  the  third  onmge IS  tmnte 

For  the  f ouftfa  oronge 10  tmnte 

Fur  the  fifth  otange 6  oenie 

Far  the  lotaUuppl^' 305  oents 

Suppose  now,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  five  oranges  exist 
as  a  fitook,  possessed  together  by  -the  individual.  AH  are  alike. 
Take  away  any  one,  and  the  loss  of  utility  or  satisfaction  will  be 
the  flame  as  if  an^^  other  had  been  taken  away.  Each  has  the 
flame  degree  of  importance  lor  his  weffare.  As  ix^taUments  or 
BUBoefiBii^  doses,  iixey  have  diSecing  utility.  But  possessed  as 
ji  fitoc^,  they  have  eadu  the  flame  -eoonnmic  ixiQiortanoe.  Any 
one  would  be  parted  witda  on  the  flame  iecnK  as  another.  And 
those  ietuffi  —  the  prioe  —  would  be  settled  by  the  utility 
(sati^otian)  yielded  by  the  hat  fS  them  if  they  were  eiyoyed  in 
SQooeflBicin.  Tiie  prioe  at  whidi  the  £fth  would  be  bought  (or 
fiold)  ifi  the  prioe  at  which  any  one  of  a  Htock  of  five  would  be 
l>oug^  (or  flold).  That  prioe  meaflures  the  Tnarginal  utility,  or 
JLtuH  utility,  of  the  fluppbr.  iEconomic  importance ;  mazguial 
utility ;  £nal  utilit^^ ;  the  flatisfaDtian  got  from  any  oiie  unit  of  a 
fitocd^,  —  all  these  escpFonians  come  to  the  aame  thing. 

It  may  seem  pBradosical  to  say  that  all  the  constituents  of  a 
«toc&  have  the  same  economic  importanoe,  and  that  none  the 
leas  some  have  grrarter  utility  than  others.  But  there  is  no  real 
parados.  It  must  be  remembered  that  utility  -meaiK  satisfacv- 
^a^e^^ov^H«te.  To po««  aatock is  not ;« eryov H  (except 
«iari«Z«»ciHtion an^xn«.aw™»hip  gives  ple«^ 
Jis  in  csflfie  of  a  mner'^  hoard).  The  stock  is  necesaarily  eiyoyed, 
amt  as  a  tvdoiie,  but  by  iratoUments :  and  as  it  comes  to  be 
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enjoyed,  the  successive  installments  yield  lessening  satisfactioa 
Economic  importance  is  something  different ;  it  is  the  satisf ac« 
tion  dependent,  not  on  the  whole  stock,  but  on  any  one  of  the 
constituents  of  the  stock.  Considered  in  this  way,  all  the  con- 
stituents are  alike ;  even  though,  considered  as  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment when  actually  used,  they  are  of  varying  utility. 

§  4.  Let  us  return  now  to  the  relation  between  the  supply  of 
an  article  and  its  price.  Increase  in  supply  means  lower  price. 
It  also  means  lessening  utility  from  the  added  units.  The  price 
of  a  commodity  depends,  as  the  case  is  commonly  stated,  on 
the  least  of  the  utilities  yielded  by  the  supply,  or  on  final 
utility.  Price,  or  value,  depends  on  the  utility  of  the  last 
increment.  Properiy  qualified,  and  properly  understood,  the 
principle  is  sound;  and  not  only  so,  but  of  primary  impor- 
tance. 

First  as  to  the  qualifications.  Hie  proposition  is  true,  in 
strictness,  only  if  we  suppose  many  competing  buyers  and 
sellers.  And  in  fact  most  things  are  brought  to  market  by  com- 
peting sellers,  and  are  purchased  by  competing  buyers.  Assume 
now  that  a  given  supply,  say  1000  oranges,  is  offered  by  the  sel- 
lers*  Among  the  buyers  are  some  whose  means  are  large,  others 
who  vahie  oranges  highly.  Both  sets  would  be  willing  to  pay 
a  hii^  price  for  a  few  oranges  rather  than  go  without.  But 
there  are  more  oranges  than  these  purchasers  are  eager  for.  To 
induce  the  rest  to  buy,  or  to  induce  the  eager  purchasers  to  buy 
more,  the  price  must  be  lowered.  As  the  sellers  are  many  and 
competing,  the  price  of  the  whole  supply  will  be  uniform.  Any 
one  seller,  trying  to  obtain  a  hii^io'  price  bom  the  eager  buyers, 
wtmid  be  undersold  by  others.  There  would  be  <Hke  price  at 
whidti  the  whole  lot  would  go,  and  that  would  be  the  price 
whidi  iompted  the  last  buyer;  <Mr,  to  be  more  accurate,  the  last 
purdiaae  by  any  of  the  buyers.  This  last  purchase,  and  the 
price  whidti  most  be  offered  to  induce  it,  would  aettle  the 
tenna  for  all  the  transactioDS. 

Next«  as  to  the  just  understanding  of  the  ptopusitioa.  O^ 
serve  thai  the  last  buyw  and  the  last  purchase  haT«  been  qrakBD 
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of,  ]i0t  "tit^  iaflt  or  HHirgTnttl  utiiitT'.  In  Hsb  tbibiI  fdoifeBiimfcB  fS 
thi»  iandamBntail  pcnn^pie  cf  Talae,  it  !k  «aid  wo^  idifit  fleUiug 
pnoe,  or  4w»timigp  -value,  dofiontbi  an  nuK^gimJ  utiih^.  TChe 
fiumptiiaii  if  liere  tachbr  made  nhat  uU  the  burren^  btp  in  idle 
poBitian  and  ishict  all  iiKve  ldie  flsme  "inflinHi.  fimin  nhs  it  'would 
f  uliti^  that  a  leflB  fium  of  manFy  paid  out  dBmrted  a  ks  uidlitT, 
and  that  lie  who  hais^a^  tdie  laAt  unit  of  tise  'Whole  wa^gsiy  'wbb 
luit  onlr  the  iafit  purcdiafior,  but  idie  pundonar'ti)  Kdminldatt  unit 
gjBcv^  the  leaflt  aatiaiaatian.  The  iattt  m^  imvmvm,  Urntt  pup- 
cdutfierp  haire  iren'  dlEEoraut  nuaaiK,  and,  ac^  juBt  pointed  out,  Hub 
oirounaituuDe  is  of  Tafit  mqnartanne  in  lyplatnipg  the  fall  in  pcioe 
nvt^iioh  actually  tukcF  plaoe  whan  aupplr  jb  inavBaaed.  !I^  de- 
pendenDe  c^  aellhig  priae  on  the  last  pandnacir  (or  the  Jaflt 
purohaBe  if  not  aSeoted  b^  the  inequality  of  inoonwB.  £ut  'the 
ai^roificanDe  cf  the  £nal  pundoHe  for  Use  utiihy  or  aoti^obon- 
yielding;  power  of  the  hut  TnfftBlhraant  xS  ithe  aiqiply  is  mniih 
aSectted. 

THie  -BinQile  and  familiar  fatrt  tiad^  a  liofa  man,  whon  paying  out 
a  ^iVBxx  aum  tS  nnmey ,  uffctin  i^BtB  len  aataifaatian  than  a  poor 
man  when  he  pay^  out  the  aame  sum,  ie  eaQnened  inmore  tadmi- 
cal  teruff  by  aaying  that  the  nunppnal  utility  tS  moufi^  is  hm 
to  the  rich  than  to  the  poor.  A  dollar  mgnifiee;  little  to  the  nam 
of  meanfi.  If  he  partF  with  it,  hie  ham  in  weffare  is  Trastiy  lesB 
than  that  if  the  jioor  man  who  parte  with  the  same  amount. 
A  hig?h  price  therefore  doee  not  neafaBBarily  indicate 
utility  to  thoHe  pa\nng  it.  It  mey  aignif^^  onl^'  tiiot  ite 
ginal  utilrt^^  of  manm*  if  small. 

The  phnaae  "^maTigrinal  utility  a!  mansy^''  must,  imwew,  be 
used  with  oauiion.  Moubv  lae  utility  in  a  diSunut  wasT  fnnn 
otlier  thii^.  It  if  valued  not  hBoaune  it  aerveB  in  itself  to 
aatifify  wante,  but  bf  a  madium  of  faniMmgD.  hffving  puitdiasing 
power  over  other  thin^B.  Gold  joweli^^  k  aubjeot  to  the  law  of 
diminishing  utility  preciaely  as  other  thniBB  are.  But  gold  coin 
—  monm'  —  if  subject  to  it  only  in  the  flanae  that  an  individual 
bu\<>  fiiHt  ttie  thinp  he  prisnF  most,  and  then  other  things  in  the 
order  of  ttieir  lesB  utility,    fitriotly  flpeaking,  tiie  statement  tir 
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money  has  varying  utility  and  that  there  is  a  marginal  utility  of 
money  is  only  a  way  of  sa3dng  that  the  things  bought  with  money 
have  varying  utility,  and  that  some  among  them  are  at  the  mar- 
gin of  utility.^ 

§  5.  The  conceptions  of  total  utility  and  marginal  utility  lead 
to  that  of  consumer's  surplus. 

Consumer's  surplus  is  the  phrase  applied  by  Professor  Mar- 
shall (who  has  done  more  than  any  other  writer  to  make 
dear  this  whole  subject)  to  the  difference  between  the  sum 
which  measures  total  utility  and  that  which  measures  total 
exchange  value.  The  total  exchange  value  of  a  set  of  goods 
is  obviously  the  price  per  unit  (determined  by  marginal 
utility)  multiplied  by  the  number  of  units.  But  the  total 
utility  of  the  units  as  they  come  to  be  enjoyed  is  a  different 
quantity.  Thus,  our  orange-eater  would  have  been  willing  to 
pay  for  the  first  orange  50  cents,  but  had  to  pay  only  5  cents. 
He  had  a  "  surplus "  of  45  cents'  worth  of  satisfaction.  Using 
the  same  figures  as  before  for  the  supposed  supply  of  five 
oranges,  we  get  the  following  comparison  between  the  prices 
that  would  have  been  paid  and  the  prices  that  were  paid  in  fact ; 
the  difference  indicating  consumer's  surplus. 


MBASosiMa  To- 
tal UnuTT 

AoniAL  Pbicb 

Consuiobb's 

For  the  first  orange 

For  the  seoond  orange  . 
For  the  third  orange . . . 
For  the  fourth  orange . . 
For  the  fifth  oransre 

50 
25 
15 
10 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

45 

20 

10 

5 

For  the  whole  supply  . . 

105 

25 

80 

Hie  case  is  stated  here  in  the  simplest  terms,  and  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  price  of  this  small  supply  of  oranges  would  be 
determined  as  the  price  of  the  usual  large  supply  of  commodi- 
ties as  they  come  to  market  in  the  actual  world,  —  by  marginal 
utility,  or  at  a  price  which  carries  off  the  last  increment.    With- 

>  See  what  is  said  further  on  this  topic,  and  on  the  peeoliaritiee  of  the  valuo 
of  money,  in  Book  III,  Chapter  18. 
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out  stopping  now  to  inquire  how  far  this  assumption  in  fact  holds 
good  where  a  very  few  commodities  are  put  on  sale,^  let  us  con- 
ader  the  nature  cl  oonsumo-'s  surplus,  as  here  tyiufied. 

How  substantial  is  this  surplus  ?  and  how  far  is  this  mode  of 
measuring  it  satisfactoiy  7  To  ask  these  questions  is  only  to  ask, 
in  different  words,  how  substantial  total  utility  is,  and  how  far 
we  can  measure  total  utility. 

One  limitation  oi  the  first  importance  has  already  been  in- 
dicated when  conadering  maiginal  utility  and  its  connecti(m 
with  deaiand.  If  all  persons  had  the  same  income,  then  will- 
ingness to  pay  a  ^ven  amount  for  an  article  mi^t  be  fairly 
assumed  to  mean  that  the  article  had  the  same  utility  for  each 
of  them.  But  scHne  have  greater  incomes  than  others;  the 
marginal  utility  of  money  is  less  to  the  rich;  and  the  pay- 
ment by  them  of  a  laiger  sum  does  not  agnify  a  hi^er  utility. 
A  rich  man  wiU  pay  for  hothouse  fruits  or  vegetables  a  sum 
quite  out  of  the  question  for  a  person  of  modest  means.  The 
latter  may  secure,  at  a  season  of  greater  plenty,  precisely  the 
same  things  for  a  price  much  lower.  The  rich  man  probably 
gets  no  greater  enjoyment  from  his  expensive  purchase ;  or,  if 
so  (counting  as  part  of  his  pleasure  the  gratification  of  the 
love  of  distinction),  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  higher 
price  he  pays.  If  some  of  the  familiar  comforts  of  civilised 
life  become  scarce,  — fresh  milk  or  good  bread, — they  would 
command  a  hi^  price,  even  if  all  persons  had  the  same  incomes. 
But  the  price  would  go  still  hi^er  if  there  were  a  circle  of  per- 
sons able  and  ready  to  bid  heavily  for  them  without  making 
serious  gape  in  their  incomes.  The  special  increase  of  price 
resulting  from  this  latter  circumstance  is  indicative,  not  of 
specially  high  utility,  but  of  large  means  for  purchaeong  utilities. 

Still  another  qualification  is  suggested  by  the  fact  of  in- 
equality. Many  articles  which  conmiand  a  hi^  price  satisfy 
the  passion  for  display.  Such  are  the  precious  stones,  rare 
puntings,  and  statues.  No  doubt  many  things  of  this  sort  — 
the  great  works  of  art  —  are  intrinsically  beautiful,  and  yield 

*  See  the  nest  chmpter  in  this  book.  CSiapter  10,  f  9. 
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enduring  and  unalloyed  pleasures;  and  it  is  their  intrinsic 
beauty,  tested  by  time,  that  is  at  the  basis  of  their  high  value. 
Being  not  only  beautiful ,  but  also  rare,  they  satisfy  in  addition 
the  deep-rooted  instinct  of  emulation  and  desire  for  distinction. 
They  have  what  has  been  called  a  prestige  value.  They  com- 
mand a  higher  price  simply  because  they  are  already  high  in 
price.  Suppose  now  that  such  things  become  common  and 
therefore  cheap;  that  diamonds,  for  example,  become  very 
plentiful,  and  that  their  price  falls  to  some  such  level  as  that 
of  glass  beads.  The  intrinsic  qualities  of  diamonds  would 
remain ;  their  luster  and  brilliancy,  their  hardness.  The  satis- 
faction which  the  previous  limited  supply  had  given  might  be 
thought,  therefore,  to  remain  undiminished.  Yet  in  fact  it 
would  be  vastly  diminished ;  for  diamonds  would  no  longer  be 
evidences  of  wealth  and  social  station.  Consimiier's  surplus, 
as  measured  by  the  previous  high  price,  would  evaporate. 

Consumer's  surplus  is  thus  unsubstantial  for  a  considerable 
range  of  articles  now  much  esteemed  and  paid  for  at  high 
prices.  Not  only  the  favorite  objects  of  rich  collectors,  such 
as  rare  paintings  and  books,  belong  in  this  class,  but  many 
others  which  are  not  commonly  thought  of  as  belonging  there. 
Handsome  houses,  fashionable  clothes,  even  choice  food,  get 
no  small  part  of  their  power  of  yielding  utilities  from  their 
satisfying  the  sense  of  distinction.  As  to  all  these,  total  utility 
and  consumer's  surplus  are  highly  elusive. 

Another  qualification  ooncems  articles  at  the  other  end  of 
the  scale,  —  things  of  simple  necessity.  Measured  in  terms 
of  the  prices  that  would  be  given  for  the  early  doses,  con- 
sumer's surplus  is  very  high  for  bread,  clothing,  houseroom,  — 
for  the  minimum  of  food,  raiment,  and  shelter.  Rather  than 
dispense  with  these,  anything  would  be  ^ven ;  life  itself  de- 
pends on  them.  Total  utility  and  consumer's  rent  may  be 
calculated  to  be  infinite.  Certain  it  is  that,  were  they  to 
become  very  scarce,  their  price  would  go  to  a  very  high  range ; 
and  this,  irrespective  of  whether  there  were  or  were  not  in- 
d  incomes  among  the  purchasers.    But  a  question 
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mmj  be  nisBd  as  to  tibe  jmUin  of  ibe  utiiitioi  derived  from 
these  wufBMiifi  The  BBXid^cUoa  th/ey  pre  it  of  a  oeg/Mve 
sort.  The  cdaracuckr  of  LeviB  aokd  Cisrk  €  eipeditioa  aeroas 
tLe  Ameneaa  coDtiikent  lutfraXiOB  tiaait  aJt  one  fltaee  tiQ«  espiopen 
sabfik:ti€Ml  on  dried  fiakzKio  i&  the  f oheq  of  *  tui^ekm  pompier, 
BO  ixDMppe(2M3ii^  \hsX  oDolr  the  ^beohj^y  maaaa&uy  Mnwjmt 
C&I1QEL  Soazie  fiucii  fiitu&tJom  k  in  tJbe  xuiad  of  as  io^GDiow 
frtniDuliLtazitg  l.hinker,  ProiesBor  Pabfaeu,  irbto  iiae  diatos^oidbai 
beftipeen  a  '^'paiii  eooEooiziT'^  ajokd  a  "''^aieaaure  «QQikQoay/' 
Tbe  firrt  pbrase  deBoribeE  tlitft  «iooiDtQimk  fltju^e  in  widdb  ithe 
cifforU^  of  moD  fuiStoe  anJy  I10  ^ield  tike  xQdiepcnaalile  jaunixnuiB; 
to  ppe-\«eiil  liuz]i|!er,  lilurfit,  iroaaao^ ;  to  ward  <jS  pain,  siot  to 
3^d  Bfl^uifllacTtiaEL.  The  aeoQiikd  ttoaoribee  that  .betiUr  a(«^ 
irbeD  the  fircrt  'tiiediMaDruJ  irasrte  ha^^  been  ait^tended  to,  and 
poBiuiTe  enjoiTZDeirt  li€sg;ixif;;  when  iood  is  appertiidsig  as  weH 
as  BuffioieBt,  trhmi  -dcvthinf  and  Jbousevoom  aiEie  aittjcactive. 
"Sow,  in  reokanKDg  total  utility  and  oonauincr'e  suiplufi,  we  do 
-wdi  to  bepn  only  when  thie  second  atage  iiae  beesi  j^aacibed. 
Tjfft  those  iitilitief  which  ave  of  the  indispoinsalile  acot  be  set 
aside.  Oiil^^  where  the  stage  has  been  reached  of  possiUe 
comfart,  of  some  ohoioe  .in  the  diieotion  %£  ea^pandituff^  can 
there  be  anrthix^  in  the  itatuie  of  a  real  surplus  of  satisiaotkm 
for  the  oamumer. 

But  thiF  w  true  not  anl^^  of  absolute  neeessaries,  but  in  a 
good  de^ee  of  conventional  neoassarieB.  Equipages  and  horses 
are  conventional  necessaries  for  man3'  menpilmrB  of  tbe  Conti- 
nental aristocracy.  Tbe^^^  would  be  immensely  missed  if  tbe 
individual  had  to  give  them  up.  Yet  the  real  ei\}oym«it  from 
them  is  doulitful.  So  it  is  with  tbe  starched  linen  and  Dlosa- 
fitting  clotiies  of  the  well^to^o,  which  are  insignia  of  tbe 
wearer'f  exemTition  from  manual  labor.  Tbe  satisfacticm  Irom 
them  is  chiefly  negative :  their  Iosp  would  be  more  keenly'  felt 
than  their  presence  is  enjoiyed.  Positive  satisfaction  is  indi- 
cated in  very  uncertain  degree  by  the  price  which  imder  tbe 
stress  of  convention  tbe  individual  would  pay  rather  than  do 
without  such  things. 
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Not  the  least  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  measuring 
utilities  by  potential  prices  is  the  practical  one  that  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing  what  are  the  prices  that  would  be  paid 
for  the  several  installments  of  a  commodity.  In  our  illustrative 
case  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  first  orange  would  be  so 
greatly  enjoyed  as  to  command  a  price  of  50  cents.  But  in 
hardly  any  actual  case  do  we  know  what  price  would  have 
been  fetched  by  the  first  installment,  or  by  a  series  of  earlier 
installments.  All  we  know  is  that  they  would  command  much 
more  than  that  settled  by  marginal  utility  for  the  actual  supply. 
We  have  some  information  (though  not  very  much  even  here) 
regarding  the  variations  of  prices  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
range  familiar  to  us.  We  observe  how  oranges,  cigars,  bread, 
meat,  sugar,  go  up  and  down  as  the  quantities  become  some- 
what greater  or  less  than  those  usually  put  on  the  market. 
But  we  have  no  precise  knowledge  of  what  would  happen  if 
the  quantity  of  any  one  of  these  varied  very  greatly  from  the 
usual  amount.  Statistics  of  prices,  however  perfected,  throw 
no  light  on  the  highest  range  that  would  be  paid  if  supply 
became  very  small. 

These  accumulated  difficulties  make  it  impossible  to  meas- 
ure in  any  precise  way  total  utility  or  consumer's  surplus. 
The  figures  which  have  been  given  for  illustration  are  useful  in 
making  the  conceptions  clear,  but  are  misleading  in  that  they 
imply  accuracy  of  measurement.  We  cannot  set  down  the 
complete  price  schedule ;  and  even  if  we  could,  the  differences 
in  incomes,  the  illusiveness  of  prestige,  the  doubtful  satisfac- 
tion of  a  piun  economy,  combine  to  render  a  calculation  of  real 
enjoyment  impracticable.  We  cannot  measure  with  any  ap- 
proach to  accuracy  the  satisfactions  got  from  wealth. 

None  the  less,  total  utility  and  consumer's  surplus  are  not 
fanciful.  That  they  are  real,  is  shown  by  their  accord  with 
familiar  phrases.  We  often  say  that  we  get  a  thing  for  less 
than  it  is  worth  to  us,  meaning  that  what  we  g^ve  for  it  offers 
less  satisfaction  than  the  thing  we  buy.  This  is  merely  stated 
with  more  care  and  precision  when  we  say  that  a  consumer's 
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surphiB  is  BecurecL  ThcHii^  that  miplut  may  iiot  be  dear  either 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  of  eoDSuniptioD,  where  bareneoes- 
aaries  akme  are  bou^t,  or  at  the  upper  end,  where  mere  vaoity 
is  satisfied,  it  is  immistalrahlip  with  what  m^y  be  eallad  the 
true  enjoymeots  of  fife  A  varied  diet,  abundant  faouseroom, 
rfr>t.hing  and  fittings  that  pennanently  please  the  taste,  the 
gratification  which  all  men  get  from  the  mimie  arts,  distraction 
oomisg  after  monotonous  woik,  the  pleasures  of  the  inteUeet, 
—  these  are  things  not  less  enjoyed  when  abundant  and  cheap. 
They  often  have  a  utility  much  greater  than  is  indicated  by 
the  price  paid  for  them.  Thouf^  their  utility  be  not  susceptible 
of  measurement,  total  utility  is  certainly  laige,  and  consumer's 
BoriduB  is  catrefipondiog^y  kxge. 

§  6.  The  discussion  of  utility,  total  utility,  and  consumer's 
surplus  leads  to  anotiier  question.  How  state  and  measive 
the  income  of  a  community? 

An  individual  usuaDy  thinks  of  his  income,  and  measures  it, 
in  terms  of  money.  Smilarly,  the  income  of  a  community  is 
usually  stated  in  tenns  of  money.  60  long  as  the  prices  of 
oommodilaes  and  services  remain  the  same,  this  mode  of  esti- 
mating income  is  for  most  puiposes  sufficient.  The  condition 
stated — of  stable  prices — is  obviously  important.  If  all  money 
incomes  double,  and  all  prices  also  double,  the  community  is 
no  better  off  than  before.  It  amply  conducts  its  exchangee 
with  a  different  scale  for  the  medium  of  exchange. 

Hence  we  proceed  naturally  to  the  next  step.  Money  in- 
come is  significant  simply  as  a  way  of  measuring  the  quantity 
of  the  things  which  the  money  buys.  We  may  think,  tb^rtfore, 
of  real  income  in  contrast  to  money  income, — of  the  necessities, 
conveniences,  and  luxuries  of  life.  We  must  reckon,  also,  as 
part  of  real  income,  the  services  of  those  who  used  to  be  called 
'^  unproductive,"  —  actors,  musicians,  servants,  and  so  <m. 
The  more  we  can  get  of  such  ''real"  income,  of  all  kinds,  the 
more  prosperous  we  are  as  individuals  and  as  a  community. 

But  we  may  go  a  step  beyond.    We  have  seen^  that  the 

1  8m  Book  I,  C^vUr  2.  |2. 
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act  of  production  consists  in  the  creation  of  utilities.  Now, 
just  as  all  production  in  the  last  anal3rsis  consists  in  the  creation 
ot  utilities,  so  all  income  consists  in  the  utilities  or  satisfactions 
created.  Economic  goods  are  not  ends  in  themselves,  but 
means  to  the  end  ot  satisfying  wants.  In  a  preceding  chapter, 
we  have  distinguished  between  capital  and  wealth  which  is  not 
capital,  or  (in  other  phraseology)  between  consumer's  wealth 
and  producer's  capital.  But  consumer's  wealth,  which  we 
may  treat  in  one  sense  as  "real"  income,  is  an  instrument  no 
less  than  producer's  capitaL  It,  too,  is  a  means,  not  an  end. 
Our  foody  clothing,  furniture,  may  be  said  to  yield  psychic 
income.  They  shed  utilities,  so  to  speak,  as  long  as  they 
last.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  income  of  an  individual  or  of  a 
conmiunity  consists  of  the  sum  of  utilities  steadUy  accruing 
from  its  store  of  economic  goods.  It  consists,  that  is,  of  the 
total  utility  of  all  its  goods. 

Nevertheless,  for  almost  all  purposes  of  economic  study,  it 
is  best  to  content  ourselves  with  a  statement,  and  an  attempt 
at  measurement,  in  terms  not  of  utility  but  of  money  income 
or  of  real  income.  The  reason  for  this  rejection  of  a  principle 
which  is  in  itself  sound  lies  in  the  conclusion  just  reached  re* 
garding  total  utility  and  consumer's  surplus :  they  cannot  be 
measured. 

The  other  ways  of  stating  and  measuring  income  lead  to 
results  of  some  certainty.  We  can  measure  money  income. 
Though  our  statistics  for  the  total  money  income  of  (say)  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  far  from  complete,  the  task  of 
ascertaining  that  income  is  not  hopeless.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
accomplished  for  some  countries  with  sufficient  accuracy.^  We 
can  also  measure  the  general  range  of  prices.  We  know,  there- 
fore, whether  a  given  simi  of  money  incomes  at  one  time  means 
more  than  a  given  sum  at  another  time.  If  we  know  that 
money  incomes  have  increased,  and  that  the  range  of  prices 
is  unchanged,  we  are  sure  that  real  income,  in  terms  of  con- 
sumable commodities,  has  increased. 

1  See,  for  a  recent  example,  R.  E.  Majr's  estimate  of  the  money  income  of 
the  German  people  in  the  Jahrbuch  fOr  QeuitQ^mng,  1909.  Heft  4. 


TAUJB  ASD  rriiiTr  us 

Farther,  we  em  do  mxneithmf  Umwgd  iiMMsunaf  ^mal^ 
ineame  direetijr.  We  ean  AseerSiuzi  vbsit  bwi  baea  tbie  ««i» 
flomptioii,  per  isead  of  populatioo^  «.t  difiEereet^t  tusnes.  <d  wnA 
artids  ms  floor,  Ba^v,  liea,  tndSee,  eoftUni,  »odL  aod  tbe  iikKu 
Tbte  resuhx  pre  indiesitaocuB  of  TsJlue  fiic><'^^^^  ^^  ifinri— r*  <Qf 
laaoGODe  in  terms  of  txaaxBDodOtaoE.  We  kocnr  thsit  tibe  4KPiQDi0e 
OTwompitiaB  of  sodb  thin^  itac  modb  kMSKaaed  m  ««aMt  tiiiwf^ 
and  tiiBt  XD&ten&I  velf  are  has  ao  far  Adranoed. 

But  bow  far  total  ixtilrty  or  '' pe^ttiuc  iaeocne^*  Itaa  mcnami^ 
wt  ha:ve  no  aocarste  mitiikaDu  We  joaa^r  feel  aore  thait  it  ikaf 
mcreaBed  in  same  degree :  but  irhethar  an  tkke  aasue  die9>^  * 
eGmBDXDfir'fi  fmealtih,  or  in  leeB,  <ar  evaa  in  ^oester^  decoee/  ^we 
do  not  knotv:.  We  eaimot  .nkeaaiiBe  bow  CEest  iottJ  utility 
warn  faefore  tbe  inQBeaaed  supply  cf  «0Q&Qmic  ^ooda,  tv  horn 
greait  after.  Tiie  euppiy  of  the  tbiofs  ^hicb  vmxO^  to  «i^ 
jcFjmiBiit  cam  be  meaaured,  bat  not  enjo^rment  itaelf .  VirtuaUj' 
aU  prohkms  of  lepalatioB  and  i^xplied  aoonoiittee  eaa  be  aettled, 
mud  habhioaDj  Boee  aettled,  flOBdrding  iQ  "tib^  teauhe  in  ima» 
of  tfae  ianner  aort  if  inoomfi.  fienoe  we  do  beat,  fcr  ataMMit 
aD  eoanainic  joaaumng,  rmit  to  ^o  beyond  tbe  taogible  imd 
nKHBOEabie  facte  of  ooiainnBr'a  veahdu  Bven  thougb  tHmaumef 'a 
goodF  l>e  but  a  aort  of  capital,  and  even  -tfaougb  total  utility  be,  in 
the  laflt  anabi;^,  tbe  true  inoanie*  tbe  onl^'  kind  of  income 
about  which  we  can  reach  Teautte  vS  qmnititative  aecuiat^r  ie 
that  ''Teal  *'  income  -wliioh  coiffikrtis  of  eiuox'able  tfainsB. 

§  7.  Tlie  principle  of  diminialiing  utiiit3^  if  applbd  unfiinob^ 
inglr,  leade  to  the  canduaion  that  inequality  of  immnea 
farinpB  a  ksB  sum  of  hunom  faappinesB  than  equality  of  inoomea, 
asid  that  the  iprealer  the  inequality,  tt^  less  tbe  opprooob  to 
maximum  happiness.  If  .additional  inciements  of  any  eon^ 
modity  yield  kBB  ei\)05qnBnt  than  preceding  inmemente,  tbe 
flame  is  true  of  increnesntB  of  income  in  i^eseml.    A  msn  who 

*  If  wv.  accept  the  tUstmetiofi  beWeen  &  pam  ettmomy  sod  ai>lea«weecppotpy. 
■nd  IwRin  i»  reokoD  totel  ittUKv  and  tomum^t'e  mxrpitm  only  wtbmx  a  «iliOiue 
over  necoBaariep  appesTB.  we  may  coodude  that  (or  a  eooMtdetAbie  atafe  aftor 
thr  first  cmeGKence  of  a  aurph»,  total  utUtt>'  iDcreaMis  in  sraaier  dofree  than 
-'a  wvaitb. 
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already  has  five  oranges  gains  less  from  a  sixth  than  he  who 
has  but  one  orange  gains  from  a  second.  A  man  who  has  an 
income  of  $10,000  gains  less  from  an  additional  $100  than 
does  the  man  who  has  an  income  of  $1000.  This  is  stated  in 
another  way  in  the  proposition  that  gambling  between  persons 
of  equal  income  always  bring?  an  economic  loss.  If  two  men, 
each  having  $1000,  bet  $100,  the  gain  to  the  winner  from  the 
increase  of  his  possessions  to  $1100  is  less  than  the  loss  to  the 
loser  from  the  drop  of  his  possessions  to  $900.  All  this  follows 
directly  from  the  hedonistic  calculus,  —  from  the  principle  of 
diminishing  utility. 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  hedonistic  calculus  is  not  to  be 
applied  unflinchingly.  It  needs  to  be  qualified,  for  example,  in 
its  application  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  —  to  pain  economy  and 
pleasure  economy.  Additions  of  income  (that  is,  of  goods 
purchasable)  which  come  after  the  first  needs  of  bare  existence 
have  been  met,  may  mean  not  only  an  increase  of  happiness,  but 
a  more  than  proportionate  increase.  Hence  if  one  half  of  a 
people  have  a  considerable  surplus  over  necessaries,  and  the 
rest  the  bare  necessaries  only,  the  sum  of  enjoyments  may  be 
greater  than  if  all  had  the  same  income,  —  if  the  surplus  were 
spread  thin  over  the  entire  mass. 

And  it  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  the  hedonistic  calculus, 
even  where  it  does  lead  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  enjoy- 
ment is  subject  to  diminishing  return,  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story  of  human  happiness.  One  of  the  unfiling  sources  of 
satisfaction,  deepnrooted  in  human  nature,  is  the  response  to 
the  instincts  of  emulation  and  distinction.  But  distinction 
implies  inequality.  Though  there  may  be  distinction  and 
inequality  in  other  ways, — in  rank  or  fame,  —  difference  in 
economic  possessions  has  been  an  immense  stimulus  and  an 
immense  resource  to  almost  all  men.  The  s^Hce  and  flavor  of 
life  would  be  gone  with  flat  equality. 

None  the  less,  it  remains  true  that  there  is  an  opposition  be- 
tween inequality  and  maximum  hi^piness.  The  opposition 
becomes  obvious  when  there  is  veiy  great  inequality .     Hindis- 
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panty  of  inoomeB  meams  a  net  Iobb  in  haiypineBB ;  tbe  rich  gain 
kflB  than  the  poor  loee.  Thoo^  Bome  emulatkm  and  distinctian 
be  eBBential  to  a  full  and  hi^py  life,  and  thou^  some  mequality  of 
income  be  a  natural  oonBequenoe  of  distinction,  such  great 
inequalities  as  are  familiar  in  modem  society,  and  indeed  in 
all  societies  advanced  much  b^rond  barbarism,  cannot  possibly 
bring  the  most  effective  distribution  of  tbe  material  sources  of 
enjoyment.  Emulation  in  ostentation  paQs ;  it  is  tbe  least  last- 
ing of  aQ  the  satisf actions  derived  from  (fistinction.  The  oon- 
BcionsnesB,  more  or  len  obscure,  of  tbe  inconsistency  between 
maximum  hapfuness  and  great  inequality  underlies  the  whole 
modem  social  movement;  for  essentially  this  movement  has 
tar  its  goal  a  more  equal  distribution  of  income.  From  tiiis  flow 
the  characteristic  tendencies  of  our  time, —  curbing  of  monopo- 
lies, extension  of  govemment  industiy,  labor  le^slation,  progres- 
sive taxation;  last,  but  not  least,  sodafism.  Inequaliiymaybe, 
and  probably  is,  an  indiflpeusable  spur  to  the  full  application  of 
men's  best  f acuUaes,  and  an  inevitable  outcome  of  free  and  vigor- 
ous industiy.  But  prima  fade  it  does  not  lead  to  the  best 
distribution  of  weD-being.  It  is  always  on  the  defensive ;  and 
the  greater  and  more  lastii^it  is,  themore  dfficult  is  its  defense. 


CHAPTER  10 

Mabket  Value.    Demand  and  Supply 

§  1.  In  the  preceding  chapter  the  first  principle  of  value  has 
already  been  stated.  The  value  of  an  article  depends  on  its  mar- 
ginal utility.  It  is  the  price  at  which  the  last  installment  can  be 
disposed  of, — the  price  that  settles,  in  turn,  under  the  ordinary 
conditions  cl  competition  in  the  market,  the  price  at  which  the 
whole  supply  will  be  sold.  It  remains  to  illustrate  this  prin- 
difie  further,  and  to  explain  in  what  manner  it  operates  in  the 
complexities  of  actual  life. 

Let  us  first  illustrate  the  main  principle  graphically.  On 
Figure  1,  prices  are  measured  along  the  perx)endicular  axis  Y; 
quantities,  t.e.  the  several  installments  offered  in  the  market,  are 
measured  on  the  horisontal  axis  OX.  Let  it  be  supposed  that 
the  first  dose,  say  of  sugar,  is  represented  by  the  horizontal  line 
OA,  and  that  this  dose  would  conunand  the  price  OP.  Its  value 
would  then  be  indicated  by  the  area  OPA'A^ — the  quantity 
multiplied  by  the  price.  Suppose  now  a  second  dose  to  be 
offered,  indicated  by  the  line  OB.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
principle  of  diminishing  utility,  its  price  would  sink  to  OP', 
and  the  whole  supply  would  now  be  sold  at  this  price  (or  rather, 
as  mil  presently  be  explained,  at  no  higher  price  than  this). 
The  total  value  of  the  increased  supply  would  now  be  indicated 
by  the  area  OP'B'B.  Add  now  another  dose,  the  supply  being 
OC ;  the  price  sinks  again,  and  the  value  of  the  whole  supply 
is  OP"C'C.  And  so  on,  with  the  supply  OD,  the  price  wiD  be 
OP"',  and  the  whole  value  OP"'D'D,  and  with  the  supply 
OE,  the  price  wiH  be  OP""  and  the  whole  value  OP""E'E. 

Strictly  speaking,  under  the  conditions  here  assumed,  we 
should  not  know  that  the  price  for  the  quantity  OB,  for  example, 
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was  fixed  at  the  amount  indicated  by  the  fines  OP'  or  BB\ 
We  should  only  know  that  it  was  not  hi^er  than  OP'  and  not 
lower  than  OP"  (CC).  In  order  to  mduoe  the  supply  OB  to 
be  taken  off,  the  price  must  be  at  least  as  low  as  OP' ;  otherwise, 
the  buyer  would  not  take  it.    But  if  the  buyer  offered  leas  than 
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OP' J  the  seUer  would  ertill  rathar  dispose  of  his  siqiply  than  haiFO 
it  left  on  his  hands ;  and  until  another  potential  buyer  came  on 
the  scene,  there  is  no  telling  what  price  the  seller  might  not 
acoqit.  But  if  another  buyer  comes,  to  whom  the  dose  has  the 
utility  measured  by  OP''^  and  who  is  willing  to  pay  the  iHice  so 
measured,  the  seller  can  compel  the  second  buyer,  stationed  at 

B,  to  pay  at  least  as  much  as  the  third  competitor,  stationed  ait 

C,  would  offer.  Price,  therefore,  would  be  somewhere  between 
OP'  and  OP",  or  somewhere  between  BB'  and  CC.  So  in 
each  of  the  suooesove  stages.  The  price  must  be  at  least  low 
enou|^  to  tempt  the  last  buyer,  who  must  be  called  in  to  dispose 
of  the  whole  supply  offered.  It  may  go  a  bit  lower  than  this, 
until  the  point  is  readied  at  which  a  new  buyer  would  enter  and 
prevent  the  more  desirous  buyer  —  the  more  ''capable"  buyer, 
as  he  has  somethnes  been  called  —  from  beating  the  seller  down. 
if  ttese  be  a  x^msidaimble  diiEereoae  between  the  uiaMtias  of  the 
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instalbnents  to    soooesBiye  bujren,    thete  is    a  oooaderable 
range  irithm  wldch  prioe  18  indetenniii^^ 
We  have  already  noted,  lioifever,  that  in  the  oidinaiy  conne 


no.  2. 

of  boflineaB  deafingB  there  aie  no  sndi  abnqit  stages  in  demand 
as  the  pieoeding  diagram  aBSomes.  There  are  not  a  paltry  half* 
doien  pnrchaseny  and  a  few  ineees  on  sale,  for  any  pren  article. 
There  are  many  hayan,  to  wbam  great  siqn>lies  are  offered. 
Among  the  many  bii3ren,  thete  are  always  some  just  ready  to 
slqi  f CNTward ;  some  to  irbom  the  utility  of  the  additional 
dose  is  only  a  shade  less  than  was  the  utility  of  the  previous 
dose,  and  irfio  are  therefore  called  into  the  active  purchasing 
market  by  the  lown  inrice.  This  situation  is  described,  in  the 
technical  language  which  economists  have  found  convenient, 
by  saying  that  demand  is  omtinuous.  Where  there  are  gaps  be- 
tween the  utilities  to  different  porchaserB,  and  consequently 
between  the  prices  they  are  wilfing  to  pay,  demand  is  discon- 
tinuous. The  succeasive  steps  from  A'  to  B',  C,  D\  E'  in 
Figure  1  indicated  such  discontinui^  of  demand.  The  nearer 
together  these  points  are,  the  smaller  is  eadi  step,  and  the  less  is 
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the  range  wrtiliiii  which  price  ie  indeterminate.  For  the  immense 
majority  of  deaiingB  in  modem  communities,  the  points  are  so 
iiear  together,  —  the  gradation  of  utility  and  demand  is  so  close, 
—  that  thej'  may  be  represented  as  joined  into  a  line  or  curve. 
That  curve,  on  a  diagram  such  as  is  conmionly  used  in  graphic 
illustrations  of  these  principles,  always  has  a  amootb  downward 
inclination  from  left  to  right,  like  the  unbroken  line  DD'  in 
Figinre  2.  It  indicates  that  sucoeBsive  doses  of  any  article  have 
gradually  diminishing  utility,  and  must  be  offered  at  prices 
that  insensibly  became  lower  and  lower  as  greater  quantities 
are  disposed  of.    It  is  called  the  demand  curve. 

The  shape  which  that  curve  assumes  indicates  the  nature  of 
the  demand  for  the  commodity.  If  it  descends  slowly,  — as  does 
the  dotted  line  ee'  in  Pigure  2,  —  it  indicates  that,  as  greater  quan^ 
titles  are  offered  on  the  nuurket,  new  purchasers  appear  r^dily 
and  the  decline  in  price  is  slow.  The  demand  for  the  commodity 
is  then  said  to  be  elastic.  On  the  other  hand,  a  curve  descending 
quickh^,  like  the  brol^n  line  it",  in  Figure  2,  indicates  that  util^ 
ity  or  purchasing  power  diminkbes  rapidly,  that  new  purchasers 
do  not  readily  appear,  and  that  the  decline  in  price  with  increase 
ing  supply  is  abrupt.  In  such  a  ^use  the  demand  for  the  com- 
modity is  said  to  be  inelastic :  consumption  does  not  respond 
promptly  to  a  lowering  of  price.  The  cause  of  inelasticity 
must  be,  in  some  degree,  rapid  diminution  of  the  utility  of  added 
installments ;  but  this  cause  may  be  accentuated  by  inequality  in 
means.  If  some  purchasers  are  very  rich,  others  Well-to-do, 
many  others  poor,  commodities  may  meet  a  highly  inelastic 
demand  in  the  market,  but  not  necessarily  suffer  a  correspond- 
ing diminution  in  their  power  of  yielding  enjoyments  to  man- 
kind. 

The  demanil  for  necessaries  is  inelastic.  A  certain  quantity 
of  bread  will  be  bought,  whatever  the  price.  No  doubt  a  hi^ 
price  will  in  some  deicree  check  consumption,  and  a  low  price 
will  lead  to  more  liberal  or  careless  use.  But  when  the  indispens- 
able suppl>  has  once  been  got,  the  decline  in  utility  from  greater 
quantities  is  rapiid.    For  articles  of  this  sort,  a  comparatively 
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Gmall  shortage  in  supply  will  cause  a  large  increase  in  price, 
while  a  comparatively  small  redundancy  will  cause  a  rapid 
decline.  The  sharp  inclination  of  the  demand  curve  ii'  is  the 
graphic  representation  of  the  inelastic  demand  for  necessaries 
and  ol  the  abrupt  fluctuations  in  price  under  slight  changes 
in  supply, 

Any  article  which,  though  not  necessary,  is  yet  clung  to  with  per- 
sistence by  consumers,  has  a  similarly  inelastic  demand  Meat,  for 
example,  though  not  a  necessary,  has  an  inelastic  demand  among 
the  well-to-do.  On  the  other  hand,  the  substantial  comforts  of 
life  —  things  not  indispensable,  yet  prized  by  all  the  world  — 
often  have  an  elastic  denumd  Such  are  those  articles  of  food 
which,  though  not  necessaries,  please  by  their  flavor  and  variety. 
For  almost  all  except  the  well-to-do  meat  is  such  an  article.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  supply  it  has  an  inelastic  demand,  in  the 
lower  part  a  very  elastic  demand.  Sugar,  fruits,  vegetables,  tea, 
coffee,  and  cocoa  have  probably  an  elastic  demand  through- 
out the  range  of  supply ;  so  have  books,  furniture,  houseroom, 
clean  and  decent  clothing. 

In  general,  elasticity  of  demand  is  increased  by  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  while  an  unequal  distribution  leads  to  in- 
elasticity in  denumd.  This  effect  of  inequality  illustrates  once 
again  the  caution  which  needs  to  be  observed  in  applying  the 
principle  of  diminishing  utility  to  the  phenomena  of  value  as  they 
appear  in  modem  communities.  If  all  people  had  the  same  in- 
comes, diminishing  utility  would  be  the  one  cause  acting  on  the 
elasticity  of  demand,  and  the  inclination  of  the  demand  curve 
would  be  significant  of  the  rate  of  diminution  in  the  enjoyments 
yielded  by  successive  increments.  In  fact,  the  demand  curve  is 
much  affected  by  the  circumstance  that  persons  of  means  can  af- 
ford to  bid  high  for  the  first  increments,  while  the  great  number 
of  those  with  small  means  cannot  bid  until  a  low  price  is  reached. 
The  lower  bids  of  the  latter  —  signified  by  a  sharply  descending 
demand  curve — mean  a  diminution  not  so  much  in  enjoyments  as 
in  money  means.  This  qualification  must  be  borne  in  mind  when, 
in  the  succeeding  pages,  value  is  spoken  of  as  depending  on  m^r^ 
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0«2^*  MsiL  «  amxiiiurF!^  *iiK  irokie  aC  wfaiiilt  •^iiat  ^igpt?  will  be  ^tiliL 
The  tfOtaHHsahiBiga  ^ailifi  of  tfie  flipriii^  if  iniHnagtoi  by  *^  acea 
<yi?*?S — ♦ie  wppCy  mulfanliefl  by  *iiie  -jnas,.  TTnaL^tiiil:?  i 
inifiuatas<£  I'^y  tdie  b::7>?g!ifiir  toBSk  Dt)fS?  :  (umaanxsir'^  mrgiim^  by 
tiiie  mmTf  'ir  !if!»tiriuiig!iian  asmsk  DP^\.  ThoBR  gusrdkHBXfwttri^ 
cachernhiiiLtzn  wTtdi0iilinimartiide.,wmildliiismbee3xw^ 
3te»i»  *iij  my  a  Mj^Hr  jTrhie  ^aiaiE  cSS? — a*  lii^tLafrOD' — aennR- 
ioim^  iuraliuf  <ff  iudunufniinL. 

The  ionm  piysuiiHtiiinx.  'm.  nhe  maiie  iit  whiidL  *iliff  i^shm  if  am 
ac^iiifi  ac  any  ^Tw^n.  ^ime  i&  laTz^sniiiiBtt^  wjsf  ^itaix»i  by  raie  liuor 
wi!!tx{i7f  lie  ii  -Rimewiiiiii  'di&msiti  wav..  ThHw  iouL  ^mut:  mnriitfii 
^raliiK  wzifr  ietmietl  by  uiie  eqiusciiiiL  (if  in:gniy  ami  imrnHnii.  The* 
«wH:wiay  way  (if  ^rcninq:  iii  !»  nci  .^oy  :BiiigLy  niuic  '^'  ^cuiiis 
(if  lu  *mmc  » 'teutfflimiBtt  by  ioppiy  aoit  tfianamii.  This-  if  liiniBfi, 
iimm  lit  impiltfif  ^ot  iiiguiy  anit  tenmmf.  am  (xaiUJH»>  lOiilz  jsaik  jb- 
'fif^ieniknriy.  ami  am  mil:  *iiiemHK£rn»  imfimmtRti  'Sy  iiniiR:.  3)it( 
(fftnranift.  in.  *itlfi  iorn  n£.  ^mest  iiem  iupiiiiHBfL.  iif  ngrfKiimy  jfiszOBC: 
By  ^niie^.  The  diwror  ^iie  pisne  <if  am  iBT^tdtt.  iOR  mum -if  h 
wSL  be-  •teanombfti::  tails'  huy^isr  "iie  gisicK.  *aiii  jb5»  -will  lie  cic^ 
maoiie'L  Ti-Bsy  *;iiiiC  icue  iepmufr'iiL  tienamd  1:11070111x1;,  saemF 
tsu  be  inawQiiniSiiiL^iiiixdfi;:  aniis,,xg]:aiiti»adEBartttL  trr  dflmaniif 
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demand  is  no  less  afifected  by  price.  Hence  the  more  careful 
phrase  just  quoted ;  the  equation  of  supply  and  demand.  Given  a 
fixed  supply,  there  is  one  price  at  which  the  quantity  demanded 
will  be  just  equal  to  this  quantity  supplied.  To  assume  that 
there  is  one  such  price,  and  not  more  than  one,  is  to  assume  con- 
tinuity of  demand,  as  explained  in  the  preceding  section, — an  as- 
sumption that  holds  good  of  the  vast  majority  of  articles  bought 


and  sold  in  the  markets.  This  one  price  evidently  represents  the 
marginal  utility  of  the  supply.  Though  the  phrase  '^  marginal 
utility "  was  not  used  by  the  older  writers,  their  version  of  an 
equation  of  demand  and  supply  states  substantially  the  same 
proposition  as  the  more  modem  one  which  reasons  on  the  basis 
of  diminishing  utility  and  marginal  utility. 

§  3.  In  both  of  these  statements  of  the  principle  of  market 
value,  —  the  older  one  of  an  equation  and  the  newer  one  of  the 
marginal  utility  of  supply,  —  the  underlying  assumption  is 
that  a  fixed  quantity  is  put  on  the  market.  But  is  this  assump* 
tion  tenable?  Does  it  conform  to  the  usual  state  of  facts? 
We  have  just  said  that  demand,  in  the  sense  of  quantity  do- 


XDBDdttd,  k  not  indejiendein  if  jxnoe.  If  Jtm  idie  ^aaixe  vrw.  \i 
si^ipbr?  Ib  liiie  i]rdiiUD7  cm:,  ii  ^  Insilrr  aimunne  iii  «8;r 
thKt  nbe  qumiuiA  o&enfC  in  «iie  lUBS^  i^  iaesd.  and  jf  inde- 
pendent  cf  priob.  Af^  pncr  ^dcf  iiig^iBr,  inaR>  SBlfoxiB  will  be 
lienipted  \v  ofier  uiieir  wueB.  md  fiipipiT  -will  beoamp  Iai|Eer. 
A^  pnce£>  ^  iower.  stgiphr  -mh  beoonie  fimalter.  Must  mit  "she 
tibfiory  of  murk^n  t^ik*  lie  B4iusfed  to  vaxmuie  wgipliT  v  wisll 
as  xo  THcmbir  demBud  ? 

li  IF  ime  xhat  in  fiome  instanneB  xh^  snigMishiQn  d*  a  fisEsd 
fiupphr  IF  dearh-  in  ttBoord  wisL  liir  iants.  TTfaen  a  ha^  crop 
of  fnzawl>errieF  comeE  on  the  market,  it  mist  be  dkuNxied  vS 
once  for  all.  THieTr  if  hd  iracgmig  back  any  jseet  iS  iite  siQipiy 
if  B  perisfaable  connnoditT.  Tbe  tcftial  quantity  on  band  muot 
be  dispoBfed  of  for  wimt  it  will  fetcb, — for  tlie  nmcpinal  price. 
Hat  very  long  ago.  iiie  Jkt  a?  commodiiieF  if  tiuF  kind  was^  a 
iasff^  one;  it  included  irssb  fish,  all  vei^stabkB  and  !nm&, 
Fven  meat.  But  mociem  inqxrovementF  for  tbe  jjiwervntion 
<f  most  flucb  tliinps.  tfarougfa  cold  storage  and  fsoming.  iiae 
inrcouh'  ebartened  tlie  list.  MoBX  cumntDdriieB  are  not  put  on 
sale  whdi  iieadiong  suddenneBB.  TiieT  are  id^sred  in  install- 
mente.  Titpy  come  into  ibe  market  in  a  flow  or  stream,  not  as 
an  abruptly  ofikred  stock.  Tbe  rate  ui  wbicb  tbey  come  in, 
and  tbe  amount  wliicfa  will  be  leered  at  ai\>'  f;iven  time,  depend 
on  tbe  price.  A  biglier  jiriee  quidieisi  tbe  flow  and  lead^  to 
laxper  supply :  a  lower  price  dieoks  tbe  flow. 

It  IF  not  difficult  to  adjust  tbe  tbeory  of  market  value  to  tbe 
case  of  variuble  supply.  C)n  Figure  4,  let  SS'  represent  tbe 
GonditianF  of  a  supply  tbait  varieF  with  price,  becoming  greater 
aF  price  rses  and  smaller  aF  jirice  falls.  Here.  aF  on  tbe  prs- 
^noiff  figurs,  quantrtke  are  measured  borisontall^^  along  tbe 
axiF  OX  or  paraUel  to  it,  and  prioes  perpendicular^*  along  tbe 
»aF  OT  or  parallel  to  it.  At  tbe  price  SA,  we  UM^y  suppose 
tbe  quantity  Oil  to  be  fortbeoming  on  tbe  market.  At^  the 
price  riseB.  tbe  quantity  increaees.  At  tbe  price  PP\  the 
quantity  offered  if  OP' :  at  tbe  price  S'A\  the  quantity  offered 
iF  OA '.    Evidently  tbe  line  SPS\  which  If  the  supply  curve,  has 
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an  upward  inclination^  the  reverse  of  the  inclination  of  the 
demand  curve  Diy.  A  rise  in  price,  which  causes  the  quan- 
tify demanded  to  become  less,  causes  the  quantity  offered  to 
become  greater. 

The  supply  and  demand  curves,  moving  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, must  meet;  and  in  our  figure  they  meet  at  P.  The 
price  PP*  is  the  equilibrium  price,  the  market  price  fixed  by  the 
play  of  var3ring  supply  and  demand.  At  that  point  the  quantity 
offered  is  equal  to  the  quantity  demanded:  the  equation  is 
Y 


Fio.  4u 

satisfied.  If  a  higher  price  is  asked,  the  quantity  demanded 
will  be  less  and  the  quantity  offered  will  be  greater.  Sellers 
will  put  on  the  market  more  than  buyers  will  take ;  price  will 
fall;  some  sellers  will  then  withdraw  and  some  buyers  will 
come  in,  until  equilibrium  is  reached.  And  so  in  the  reverse 
case:  at  any  lower  price,  some  sellers  will  withdraw,  some 
buyers  will  be  tempted  in,  and  readjustment  will  again  bring 
the  price  to  the  point  of  equilibrium  PP'. 

§  4.  It  has  just  been  said  that  of  these  two  modes  of  state* 
ment  —  the  one  proceeding  on  the  supposition  of  a  fixed  supplyi 


t&e-  otha-  oa  tha*  of  a.  variable  »ipply  ^-  the  i^wmnd  m?  m<v^.  iA 
•ccord  witJi  the  faete.-  Yet  the  ftmt  ai«n  i«  5w>  in  aemrd.  fU\th 
must  be  had  iit  mind  for  ait  imdesttandinf^  (vf  the  oourse  6^ 
prices  in  a^  market. 

On  any  given  day;  in  a.  welU-f^rifanuied  market,  the^  ai<tnal 
aettiement  of  market  priee  undouhtedly  takes  plaei^  thmtif^ 
an  aiijiiHtment  of  mipply^  m  well  a»  t^muf|h  a  iv»^?ponKe  from 
donand  On  the  cotton  ejcchanffe  or  the  produee  (Mtehm^y 
or  in  any  place  whem  brokem  and  dealem  meet,  a  pmeewr  of 
hiiigp^l^  and  har^nin^  ffs^  cm.  Mom  or  Ien»  of  the  artiel^ 
iH  offtaiBd  and  demanded,  with  ffiietiiationir  in  prieejr  which  ai^ 
OHoaily  within  ammw  limits  (m  any  one  day  and  which  f(vn\lt 
in.  an  equilibrium  priee  for  that  di^.  But;  thi»  daily  (*^uiUb-^ 
rium  prioe  i»  itaelf  affected  by  an  imderiyinji  and  mom  im-^ 
portant  fiquilibrimn  price;  While  the  amount  whirh  iff  offomd 
in  tlie  murket  from  day  U\  day— the  i«ipply-^varie,«r  consider- 
al)Iy,  and  variestin  rpsiponuft  to  chanite^in  price,  the  total  amoimt 
which  can  be  ^mppiied  over  a  larjoier  period  usually  \n  fiTfed. 
TiikR,  3»  a  typical  (MWft,  tiie  price  ai  cotton,  which  fluctuate?r 
on.  the  exchani^  fmm  day  to  day  in  rfVfpMm  to  the  (n*ef 
ffhairynif  play  of  offer  and  demasui*^  The  total  amount  of 
cotton  available  for  the  ;«iaflon  i»  not  a  varial)le  quantity.  It 
isan  much  and  no  mom,  depending  on  the  crop  of  that  ?ipa«ort; 
The  price  at  which  the  whole  will  be  di5rpo«ed  of  c\fp^mf\»  cm 
its  manvinal  atilit>'  or  on  the  oqiustion  of  .^jppiy  and  d^wand 
(whichevfr  mode  of  ^atwnent  be  pmfmTPd)  an#l  \n  the  oiit^- 
ocime  of  a  total  siipni}*  which  is  fi5«yt^  Tlie  fluctuations  in  pfi«» 
from  (lay  to  day  oseiilate  about  thi.^  seanonai   equilibriwrt 

« 

pmcoL 

J^tiil  uaini^  the  nr>ttnn  marfe«4  and  mtton  prr««  fw  n«M**fj>^ 
we  mav  note  that;  while  rl»e  ^tmnlv  for' the  i^M^-Piimn  i^  \\vf><i,  rM 
one  knowp  in  ;vhrftncc  with  (»ertai«ty  jn«t  ivm^  j^m*  tbak  ^miolv 
is :  still  leas  at  what  iirim  t!i^  swtmlv.  p-timy  if  :w>ctTfn*#»^"t'  .^;^.»y; 
wnnld  Fie  (tispoeed  of.  Hmvi*  a  j**nod  of  Mi^nrnvrfMA^t  c 
mmoTS  and  25ne«flea,  ^rf  seiliwif  awd  lunin^^-  ^T  »>f»:f*^«:  a;*.* 
dealers  aaid  manufactureWt  Uytmy'ifWr  .oho  .-hsooMec   o   K*k^tAi^ 
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on  the  cotton  market,  —  in  short,  all  the  phenomena  of  specu- 
lation. Cotton  in  the  United  States  (the  crop  in  this  country 
dominates  the  world  market)  is  picked  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
amount  harvested  is  known  by  December  1.  But  through- 
out the  summer  months  there  are  reports  of  the  condition  of 
the  growing  plants,  which  foreshadow,  though  with  uncertainty, 
the  amount  of  the  coming  crop.  During  the  picking  season 
more  and  more  certainty  is  reached.  Finally,  under  modem 
methods  of  gathering  such  information,  the  amount  comes  to 
be  accurately  known.  Then  arises  the  question  to  what  degree 
the  price  will  be  affected  by  the  amount.  It  is  certain  that  a 
small  crop  wiU  command  a  higher  price,  a  large  crop  a  smaller 
price.  But  the  conditions  of  demand  or  consumption  are 
fluctuating  from  year  to  year,  no  less  than  the  supply  from 
the  crops.  Just  what  will  be  the  seasonal  equilibrium  price 
for  a  crop  of  a  given  size,  no  one  can  say  in  advance.  It  is 
reached  by  a  succession  of  tentative  market  prices.  From  day 
to  day,  and  from  month  to  month,  the  market  price  is  settled 
by  the  adjustment  of  variable  amoimts  offered  in  the  market 
by  dealers.  For  the  season,  it  is  settled  by  the  adjustment  of 
a  fixed  supply  to  the  marginal  price  at  which  the  whole  wiU  be 
disposed  of. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  even  on  a  single  day  is  there 
one  price  rigidly  settled  by  the  equilibrium  of  demand  and 
supply.  Even  in  the  most  highly  organized  markets  there 
may  be  simultaneous  sales  at  different  prices ;  and,  where  there 
are  newly  discovered  conditions  affecting  the  seasonal  range, 
such  as  a  crop  report,  there  may  be  considerable  fluctuations 
in  the  course  of  a  day.  These  oscillations  give  the  opportunity 
to  the  astute  bargainer.  Some  buyers,  not  cool-headed  enough 
to  bide  their  time,  wiU  pay  more  than  the  equilibrium  price. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  sellers,  unduly  anxious  lest  their 
supplies  be  left  on  their  hands,  will  sell  at  less.  The  shrewd 
and  unexcitable  person,  carefully  watching  the  course  of  deal- 
ings, may  buy  at  one  price  from  the  over-eager  sellers  and 
sell  on  the  same  day  at  a  profit  to  over-eager  buyers.     It  is 


jL^Aiasur  T.^jjnE.  hexlakd  .akt*  snnmx     Q4P 
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WLL  'kfaiC  aL  tier  laiptml  &  ^pRniihaar  Jiaedh  jh  &  Tfonnil 
amd  £  blnok  of  jugrax.  joid  nL  tiu'ikiiiiiWkd|^:lir.iEBedh  ih  £  knnwi- 
Hsdp"  0^  himnni  :iuaufe.  TiuF ^  hv  jir  jnasmiF  "titt'  wiiok'  fttor^'; 
27fit  it  ^  tnfip  'that  b  nertom  ibutufaiv  df  Juti{nn|:  hixnam  .luaiire, 
unci  an  mqaesupe  danffifmnr.  jaxe  inyiononx  in  iltt'  i«quipnifliit  of 
idH*  jm&^BwinnHl  ckutsr.  unci  pia^  lo)  ^snaili  jian  .m  xiiom^  -spRsnu- 
iotm*  i]]ffisifitianF  whinfa  wee  dHQUBned  m  tiu '  iKstt  ciugitat. 

TEiue  mDK*  *tiie  lur&uttl  cteBJingR  in  £  .nastiBfi  sk*  uoifinBad  to 
jiexfnmF  ^whn  Banp  slirBwd  Knd  'WBl^ntfomifed,  'ifar  .imm'  pniliahk' 
^  h  nshm  -shsH^  -will  iir  sn  ^BOifft  equiiiiiriiim  prii^c.  And  in  bh^^ 
Timtfeflt  wluflne  riflalTngP  lof  irabisiadiT  cnndmrted  -nn  fi  con- 
fiiderBiib  «aite,  thBir  will  iie  im  sguilihrium  pricr  whiclu  xhnuidi 
:iiiit  Tipid.  is  mHimansd  itfitsmen  tsangmmtivQlv  jwrnvr  iimitF : 
amd  idua  jnior  will  jajjimttm  iiee  JudiPoaBBitt  then  nucrenth^  luild 
o^ldirjirDhttfaipflUBanid  prine.  Ssi^,  Bf^.m  all  economir  EnaiiyBiB, 
w^  iisvr  Id  do  nut  with  hard  imd  iasx  phmmmmm,  but  wttii  tlir 
■wuvigiup  doiop!  0?  fainnBn  i»ehi|^.  J^ib*  tiir  Bats'  oT  brinffinit 
out  otearly  tiie  undsciyinp:  ggngml  jnrobiibiiiti^'  —  s  Tirohabiihv^^ 
which  ofifin  m  «n  jgmaJi  jm  "to  he  ^inrtiad^'  b  csnoiittiy — wr 
ftta^  our  TBHRoniiig  and  mmnluBioig  in  flsmHmotlismfliicul  .'fonn, 
JIB  in  *tiie  diapnmHiBnd  :%i]is  tkeX  .imvr  pxegeded.  Dut  h  must 
\\e  j^QXDBBmiicTed  tlust  tlir  RonohiHionF  hoid  ^»d  not  witii  nuuiff^ 
•TOBtifad  (sertaiiit^,  hut.  Bingiiy  bb  frtetmnmrtP  of  tsudsnoieB  to 
which  tite  BCtual  uairkiit  eondttiaiiB  man'  or  tesF  QuuTumi. 

TThBt  k^  truT  oT  cotton.  hoidE^  of  otlier  B^criouhuml  commndi- 
ties,  whoHT  fiup)))y  Biso  if  BCttled  by  tiie  oropH  of  each  BOBon : 
of  wheat,  com,  and  otlter  losinB,  of  iu^ ,  flax  and  iiemp.  iiope, 
BUgBx,  tf2a,  cofffte.  Tiierp  k;  alwi^yF  a  BeaBonal  priee,  around 
wiiich  fluctuictr  the  moftest  pritJCB  for  Bhorter  periodb.  Tir- 
tualh^  tiiiF  holc^  of  other  vonnnDditieF  aksD.  Il  ib  true  iliBt 
.pri^uhuml  canmodttie.  bIiow  h™.  unmktokubly  ib«n  n««t 
nthcH^  tiir  temjiuniry  fixation  of  BU|iply.  Tiie  Bupply  of  monu- 
iactured  connnndttieF  clianii^  more  Bmoothly  and  coniinuoi»ly . 
The  amounts  offered  in  ~thr  moricst  con  often  i»e  incroaeed  and 
diminisiied  without  waiiinp:  for  noturr'F  pmeesBeF  of  ^rowtii. 
Sut  even  here  tlisre  ore  imjiortaut  limitationB.     Far  any  given 
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period  of  moderate  lenicth  —  a  half  year  or  a  year  —  there  is 
something  like  a  fixed  supply.  Iron,  for  example,  is  continu- 
ously produced,  and  the  amount  of  production  responds  in 
some  degree  to  the  fluctuations  in  price.  But  the  quantity 
available  for  any  given  period  depends  on  the  mines  of 
iron  ore  and  of  coal  which  are  open,  and  still  more  on  the 
furnaces  and  works  which  are  ready  to  smelt  and  shape  the 
iron.  The  supply  can  be  increased  or  decreased  only  with 
considerable  difficulty.  It  will  not  readily  decrease,  because 
the  existing  iron  mines  and  works  will  be  kept  going,  unless  the 
prospects  for  profit  are  very  bad  indeed ;  continuous  operation 
is  a  condition  of  almost  any  profit  at  all.  Nor  can  it  be  rapidly 
increased.  New  mines  and  works  can  indeed  be  added,  but 
this  takes  time.  Again,  though  the  output  from  the  existing  con- 
cerns does  not  come  on  the  market  at  any  fixed  or  regular 
rate,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  offered  for  sale  within  the  current 
season  of  operations.  Thus  a  seasonal  equilibrium  of  supply 
and  demand  establishes  itself.  Aroimd  this  seasonal  price  the 
ciurent  market  prices  fluctuate,  as  varying  amounts  are  offered 
and  demanded  from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to  week. 

Sometimes  dealers,  looking  far  ahead,  carry  stocks  over  a 
considerable  period.  In  this  way,  the  supply  on  hand,  even 
the  seasonal  supply,  may  be  sensibly  affected,  and  the  seasonal 
market  price  may  be  affected  correspondingly.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  wheat  crop  in  any  year  is  very  large,  and  the  price 
unusually  low,  some  dealers  may  withdraw  considerable  amounts 
from  sale,  store  them,  and  plan  to  sell  them  at  a  profit  in  the 
next  year,  when  a  smaller  supply  and  higher  prices  may  be 
expected.  But  this  is  a  risky  operation.  It  involves  the 
locking  up  of  large  money  means.  The  next  season  may  again 
bring  a  large  crop.  There  is  the  possibility  that  the  wheat 
held  in  storage  may  spoil  and  become  valueless.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  very  little  wheat  (in  comparison  with  the  total  supply) 
is  carried  over  from  year  to  year,  and  the  yearly  price  is  deter- 
mined almost  solely  by  the  crop  for  the  time  being.  It  is 
perhaps   otherwise   with    durable    conunodities.    If   iron    or 
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copper  are  unuBoally  ciieap,  stoeks  of  them  may  be  bou^t 
and  put  aade,  inth  a  mmimmn  ea^ieiiBe  far  Btonge,  and  with 
BO  lisk  of  deteaciaratian,  in  expectatian  of  iu^^ber  prioeB  after  a 
year  or  two.  Yet  even  for  these  durable  artidee,  such  qpera- 
tkms  seem  to  be  imoammon.  Most  persons  in  active  busi- 
aesB,  and  especially  dealers  and  middlemen,  do  not  try  to 
look  far  ahead.  They  study  the  oonditionfi  of  the  present  and 
the  inmiediate  future,  and  govern  themselveB  acoordingly. 
Tbe  withdrawal  of  stocks  from  the  seasonal  market  seems  to 
be  no  conaderable  factor  in  the  play  of  demand  and  si:^ply. 

i  S.  Strictly  speaking,  the  principle  of  marginal  utility 
applies  to  oansomer's  wealth  only.  Capital  yields  no  utilities 
directly.  Materials,  implements,  machinery  are  but  means 
for  procuring  utilities  at  a  later  date.  Their  utility  is  a  derived 
one,  depending  on  the  utility  of  the  consumable  goods  they 
aid  in  making.  Thou^  tiie  principle  of  marginal  utility  works 
out  its  results  for  capital  goods  also,  it  does  so  throu^  an 
intricate  prooess  and  with  some  complications. 

For  example,  when  the  cotton  crop  is  small,  the  price  of  cotton 
rises ;  marginal  utility  is  greater,  we  say,  for  the  smaller  supply. 
But  the  cotton  is  sold  by  the  planters  and  farmers  first  to  the 
dealers  and  speculatois ;  they  sell  to  the  manufacturers ;  these 
again,  throu^  another  set  of  dealers,  sell  the  cotton  cloth  to 
tiiose  who  wear  it.  It  is  the  satisfactions  got  by  these  iilti- 
mate  consumers  that  in  the  end  determine  the  value  of  cotton 
for  a  ^en  supply.  But  the  manufacturers  are  the  immediate 
buyers;  and  it  is  they  i/(^o  are  commonly  spcdcen  of,  in  the 
language  of  the  market,  as  the  ''consumers"  of  cotton.  They 
are  often  in  a  position  in  which  they  must  buy  cotton.  They 
have  »  plant  which  must  be  run  if  it  is  to  earn  an3idiing  at  all, 
and  a  force  of  workmen  which,  to  remain  eflBcient,  must  be  kept 
together.  Each  manufacturer  wishes  to  keep  his  plant  working 
at  full  capacity,  and  his  workmen  fully  employed ;  yet  with  a 
small  crop,  there  is  less  cotton  to  be  worked  up.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  extent  to  which  consumers  will  pay  at  a  higher  rate 
for  the  diminished  amount  of  cotton  cloth  is  an  uncertain 
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factor.  The  manufacturers  try  to  gpt  from  the  merchants 
and  dealers  to  whom  they  sell,  a  higher  price  for  cloth  corre- 
sponding to  the  higher  price  of  cotton.  Both  these  sets  of 
business  men  will  say  that  it  is  the  high  price  of  cotton  which 
causes  the  high  price  of  cloth.  Yet  the  reverse  is  at  bottom 
the  case ;  only  because  the  cloth  can  be  sold  at  a  high  price 
does  the  raw  material  command  a  high  price.  How  close  the 
correspondence  in  price  will  be,  how  much  the  investments  and 
commitments  of  the  manufacturers  will  affect  the  situation, 
how  the  calculations  and  transactions  of  cotton  dealers  and 
speculators,  and  cloth  merchants  and  buyers,  will  act  on  prices 
at  any  one  date  and  through  the  season, — these  are  matters  on 
which  the  action  of  the  fundamental  economic  forces  is  slow 
and  uncertain.  There  are  analogous  complications  when  there 
is  a  very  abundant  cotton  crop.  Then  manufacturers  are  not 
prepared  to  work  up  an  unusual  supply  of  the  raw  material ; 
merchants  and  retailers  are  not  certiun  how  far  and  at  what 
prices  they  can  find  a  market  for  additional  quantities  of  cloth. 
Though  cotton  cloth  is  a  commodity  having  an  elastic  demand, 
raw  cotton,  despite  the  fact  that  demand  for  it  is  derived  from 
that  for  cloth,  may  show  from  season  to  season  fluctuations 
such  as  one  would  expect  in  a  commodity  for  which  the  demand 
is  inelastic. 

Other  kinds  of  capital  goods  are  to  be  used  for  durable  tools 
and  plant.  Such  are  iron,  copper,  timber,  brick,  stone.  In  the 
end,  the  demand  for  these  also  rests  on  the  utility  of  the  enjoy- 
able commodities  made  with  them ;  they  also  have  a  derived 
utility.  But  proximately  the  demand  for  them  is  from  persons 
who  wish  to  use  them  in  connection  with  new  investments. 
When  the  prospect  of  profit  is  good,  the  prices  of  these  things 
rise ;  when  the  prospects  are  bad,  their  prices  fall.  Hence  their 
prices  are  closely  connected  with  those  alterations  of  activity 
and  depression,  of  good  times  and  bad  times,  which  are  among 
the  most  puczling  of  economic  phenomena.  It  is  true  that  their 
market  price  is  settled  by  the  amount  which  the  last  purchaser 
—  the  least  eager  of  the  buyers  —  is  willing  to  pay.     And  in 
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that  people  continue  to  buy  simply  what  they  are  used  to  buy- 
ing, this  is  true  only  of  buyers  who  are  above  the  margin,  — 
those  who  have  been  enjoying  a  consumer's  surplus.  There  are 
always  some  just  on  the  margin,  to  whom,  at  the  ruling  price,  the 
purchase  is  just  worth  while  and  who  cease  buying  when  the  price 
goes  up.  And  conversely,  when  price  falls,  there  are  always 
some  additional  purchases.  How  great  the  changes  in  consump- 
tion are  with  rising  or  falling  price,  depends  on  the  elasticity  of 
demand.  But  some  degree  of  sensitiveness  there  always  is. 
So  certain  is  this,  that  the  wholesale  dealers  reckon  on  it  in  ad- 
vance, and  at  once  accommodate  the  current  prices  in  the  whole- 
sale market.  It  is  they  who  usually  are  best  informed  regard- 
ing the  general  situation.  They  know  when  a  crop  is  short,  or 
a  new  source  of  supply  has  been  opened,  or  an  invention  is 
cheapening  production  and  increasing  the  amount  offered  in  the 
market.  It  is  they,  too,  who  can  best  observe  when  the  habits 
of  consumers  are  undergoing  change  and  so  are  affecting  the 
purchases  of  a  commodity.  In  case  of  an  increase  in  demand, 
any  one  retailer  may  indeed  notice  that  his  customers  are  buying 
more  than  before ;  but  this  may  seem  to  him  an  isolated  phenom- 
enon. He  simply  orders  more  from  his  wholesale  agent,  and 
expects  to  sell  more  at  the  old  price.  But  when  orders  from 
many  retail  dealers  thus  come  in  to  many  wholesalers,  the  market 
responds  and  price  goes  up.  The  retail  dealer  then  charges 
more  to  his  customers  because  he  has  paid  the  wholesaler  more 
for  his  goods ;  the  real  influence  at  work  being  that  the  cus- 
tomers, taken  as  a  whole,  want  the  goods  more.  Here,  as  in 
all  the  phenomena  of  value  and  price,  the  stocks  held  by  dealers, 
whether  retail  or  wholesale,  have  an  effect  in  preventing  abrupt 
changes,  and  sometimes  obscure  and  delay  the  restoration  of  the 
equilibrium  of  supply  and  demand.  In  the  end,  however,  that 
equilibrium,  resting  on  the  demand  of  the  marginal  purchaser 
and  so  on  the  principle  of  marg^al  utility,  settles  both  whole- 
sale and  retail  prices. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  industrial  life,  and  even  in  many  coun- 
tries which  have  attained  a  comparatively  advanced  stage,  retail 
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prices  are  fixed  by  a  direct  process  of  higgling  between  sellers  and 
buyers.  In  the  very  earliest  and  most  primitive  stages,  indeed, 
when  exchanges  are  few  and  sporadic,  higgling  plays  a  very  im- 
portant part.  There  is  then  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  market 
price  or  customary  price ;  and  the  astuteness  of  the  bargainers, 
the  needs  and  whims  of  the  moment,  even  the  possibility  of 
physical  force,  afiPect  the  terms  of  exchange.  As  the  division 
of  labor  is  extended  farther,  and  continuous  exchange  and  sale 
develop,  something  like  a  market  price  establishes  itself.  That 
market  price  is  likely  soon  to  become  a  customary  price,  repre^ 
salting  roughly  an  equilibrium  of  current  demand  and  supply : 
but,  thou^  customary,  it  is  likely  also  to  be  subject  to  bargaining, 
and  to  vary  more  or  less  from  the  customary  rate. 

In  the  highly  developed  countries  of  modem  times,  bargaining 
in  retail  dealings  has  been  almost  entirely  discarded.  The 
dealer  sets  a  price  at  which  he  will  sell,  and  at  that  price  the  pur- 
chaser may  take  the  article  or  leave  it.  The  tacit  understand* 
ing  is  that  the  price  so  fixed  shall  be  the  current  or  market  price, 
and  that  it  shall  be  the  same  for  all  customers  at  the  shop.  The 
practise  of  fixed  prices  saves  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  friction. 
The  purchaser  need  not  be  on  the  watch  to  discover  what  other 
dealers  are  asking,  and  what  is  the  going  price ;  while,  if  he  is  not 
a  marginal  purchaser,  but  is  enjoying  some  consumer's  surplus, 
he  need  not  be  on  his  guard  lest  the  dealer  take  advantage  of 
his  potential  demand.  The  ease  of  everyday  purchases  and  the 
efficiency  of  labor  in  retail  operations  are  immensely  promoted. 
Retailing  on  a  lai^  scale,  conducive  as  it  is  to  economy  of 
labor,  would  be  impossible  without  the  practise  of  fixed  prices. 
In  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  it  has  not  been  fully 
adopted.  There  the  retail  dealer  still  asks,  not  the  price  which 
he  will  take  once  for  all,  but  a  price  which  he  hopes  to  get  from 
the  individual  purchaser,  and  which  he  is  prepared  to  lower 
if  the  purchaser  bargains  shrewdly.  The  result  is  friction,  wfwit«> 
of  time,  and  inefficiency. 

§  7.  The  current  market  rate  is  what  people  iwuAlh-  'i^tv   r 
mind  when  they  speak  of  a  ''fair''  price.     Thi)^  > 
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retail  dealer  is  expected  to  charge  as  his  fixed  sum.  If  he  asks 
a  higher  price  than  is  usually  asked  at  the  time  by  other 
dealers  for  the  same  thing,  —  still  more,  if  he  asks  a  higher 
price  from  one  purchaser  than  from  another,  —  he  is  said  to 
be  charging  unreasonably,  or  overreaching,  or  even  cheat- 
ing ;  and  he  is  likely  to  lose  his  custom.  There  is  often  a 
similar  attitude  in  regard  to  wholesale  prices.  Many  large 
dealings  in  the  wholesale  market  are  concluded,  in  the  great 
civilized  conmiunities,  on  the  principle  of  fixed  prices.  A 
manufacturer  or  merchant  in  search  of  a  given  article  orders 
what  he  wants  from  an  agent  or  correspondent  of  established 
reputation,  with  the  understanding  that  a  fair  price  —  that  is, 
the  ruling  market  price  —  will  be  charged.  Here,  as  in  retail 
dealings,  confidence  in  honesty,  and  acceptance  of  prices  as  they 
stand,  conduce  to  the  easy  dispatch  of  business.  Underlying 
all,  however,  is  bargaining  somewhere,  —  a  more  or  less  overt 
adjustment  of  price  to  supply  and  demand.  What  is  a  fair 
price  in  the  fundamental  sense — what  is  the  really  just  price  at 
which  goods  shall  be  sold  —  are  questions  much  more  difficult 
than  is  supposed  by  most  persons  who  use  the  phrases.  In- 
deed, few  who  talk  of  fair  and  unfair  prices  are  conscious  of 
the  problems  involved.  But  they  are  problems  not  of  exchange, 
but  of  distribution,  and  therefore  taken  up  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
inquiry. 

§  8.  The  discussion  throughout  the  preceding  pages  has  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  that  utility  to  the  buyer  is  the  only 
aspect  of  utility  that  needs  consideration.  The  seller  is  supposed 
to  put  his  wares  on  the  market  once  for  all,  and  to  dispose  of 
them,  sooner  or  later,  on  such  terms  as  their  utility  to  buyers 
makes  possible.  But  may  not  utility  to  sellers  also  affect  price, 
by  affecting  supply  ?  May  not  part  of  the  supply  be  withdrawn 
by  the  sellers,  for  their  own  use?  Would  not  the  extent  of  this 
withdrawal  depend  on  the  price,  and  so  introduce  a  further  com- 
plication in  the  theory  of  market  value  ? 

It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  utility  to  sellers  should  thus 
affect  price.    In  the  case  of  the  five  oranges,  supposed  above,  it 
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is  oonoeivable  that  the  holder  of  them  might  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  enjoying  one  himself,  and  would  be  led  to  do  so  more 
and  more  as  the  price  descended.  At  fifty  cents  he  would  readily 
part  with  one  of  his  oranges,  but  at  five  cents  he  might  conclude 
to  eat  one,  and  so  withdraw  part  of  the  supply.  And  if  we 
suppose,  not  one  seller  with  a  few  oranges,  but  many  sellers 
with  many  oranges,  and  suppose  that  among  these  seUers  there 
is  a  considerable  possibility  of  withdrawals  for  consumption, 
we  have  a  new  problem,  more  comi^cated  than  that  of  sales 
based  on  utility  to  bujrers  only.  A  great  deal  of  intellectual 
ability  has  been  ffvea  by  economic  writers  to  the  analysis  of 
this  i»t>blem,  and  to  the  careful  statement  of  the  terms  of  ex- 
change that  would  result  under  various  hypothetical  conditions. 

But  almost  all  this  subtle  analysb  is  in  the  air.  Under  a  de- 
veloped divisdon  of  labor,  utiUty  to  sellers  does  not  affect  value. 
Men  produce  with  no  reference  to  thdr  own  consumption. 
They  produce  for  the  market.  The  supplies  in  thdr  hands  of 
the  things  made  by  them  are  so  great  that  the  importance  to 
ihem  of  any  unit  is  ntL  They  throw  their  product  on  tiie 
market  without  reserve.  No  doubt,  if  that  product  ¥^ere  veiy 
great  indeed,  —  such  as  to  make  the  maiig^nal  utility  to  pur- 
chasers almost  niZ, — the  sdlers  might  stop  to  conader  whether 
they  could  not  use  some  fraction  of  it  themselves.  Farmers  may 
consume  more  apples  when  a  v&ry  heavy  crop  causes  apples 
(on  the  trees)  to  be  neariy  valudess.  But  any  supply  created 
by  effort  and  with  a  view  to  sale  is  rarely  so  far  increased  that 
price  sinks  near  sero;  and  where  by  mischance  price  is  very 
greatly  lowered,  the  effect  of  utilization  by  the  makers  (sellers) 
is  so  slight  as  to  be  negU^ble.  Virtually  the  whole  supply  is,  in 
the  ordinary  case,  offered  once  for  all  on  the  market. 

The  case  would  be  different  if  supplies  got  into  people's  hands 
without  reference  from  the  start  to  sale  and  disposal  If  they 
were  rained  down  from  heaven,  in  small  amounts,  price  would  be 
affected  by  utility  to  sellers  quite  as  much  as  by  utiUty  to  buyers. 
In  early  times,  before  division  of  labor  and  exchange  had  de- 
veloped far,  sporadic  exchanges  took  place,  we  may  imagine. 
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under  these  apparently  simple,  though  really  complex,  conditions. 
But  they  must  have  taken  place  either  with  very  vague  con- 
sciousness of  utility,  or  under  the  influence  of  customs  which 
greatly  affected  the  actual  terms  of  exchange.  Ingenious 
hedonistic  calculations  probably  throw  little  light  on  what  hap- 
pens in  the  stray  exchanges  of  barbarians. 

There  are,  however,  in  the  modem  world  occasional  cases 
where  exchange  is  affected  by  utility  to  sellers.  When  a  fine  old 
picture  or  a  family  heirloom  is  put  on  the  market,  its  price  may 
depend  much  on  the  attachment  which  the  owner  feels  for  it. 
Articles  of  this  sort,  of  sporadic  and  limited  supply,  are  in  any 
case  largely  indeterminate  in  value ;  since  buyers  are  few,  and 
demand  is  discontinuous.  Their  price  may  be  made  still  more 
indeterminate  by  the  fact  that  the  seller  (or  sellers)  may  set 
store  by  the  few  specimens.  The  same  is  true,  though  in  very  much 
less  degree,  of  dwellings  adapted  to  individual  tastes.  The  or- 
dinary house,  planned  like  many  others  of  its  class,  comes  on 
the  market  on  nearly  the  same  terms  as  other  goods  of  ho- 
mogeneous supply.  But  an  odd  house,  built  to  suit  the  owner's 
idiosyncrasies  of  taste,  stands  more  or  less  by  itself.  Its  selling 
price  may  depend  not  only  on  the  going  price  for  houses  of  this 
range  of  desirability  as  estimated  in  the  general  market  (that 
is,  as  estimated  by  buyers),  but  also  on  the  attachment  which 
the  owner  has  for  this  particular  one. 


CHAPTER  11 
Sfecuulhon 

§  1.  The  phenomena  of  q)ecuIation  connect  th^nselves  with 
the  settlranent  oS  market  prices.  Something  more  may  now  be 
said  on  the  good  and  ill  ci  speculative  dealings* 

The  term  '^q)eculation"  is  used  in  various  senses.  Often  it 
implies  the  buying  and  selling  of  things  by  a  person  whose  main 
business  in  life  is  differ^it, — '^dabbling"  in  the  market  by  ''out- 
siders/' But  as  often  it  implies  buying  and  selling  by  persons 
who  expect  to  make  their  living  or  their  fortune  by  dealing  in  one 
commodity  or  in  certain  sets  of  commodities,  —  persons  who  are 
''professional  speculators."  These  are  sometimes  distinguished 
agwi  from  "Intimate"  dealers,  —  the  wheat  merchant,  the 
cotton  factor,  —  who  buy  and  sell  a  commodity  year  in  and  year 
out,  and  are  permanent  middlemen  for  those  who  have  it  to  sell 
and  those  who  wish  to  buy  it.  Between  these  various  sorts  of 
persons  there  are  insensible  gradations.  All  their  operations 
have  their  effect  in  determining  market  price ;  and  all  are  more 
or  less  in  the  nature  of  speculative  dealings. 

The  fundamental  effect  of  speculation  is  to  promote  the 
establishment  of  the  equilibrium  of  supply  and  demand.  It 
tends  to  make  daily  market  prices  conform  to  the  seasonal 
market  price,  and  to  make  the  seasonal  market  price  such  that 
the  whole  seasonal  supply  is  disposed  of.  Those  who  are 
skillful  and  painstaking  in  estimating  the  seasonal  supply,  and 
are  shrewd  and  experienced  in  foreseeing  the  effect  of  a  given 
supply  on  price,  are  the  persons  who  are  likely  to  nmke  money 
in  speculation.  They  buy  when  others  offer  at  a  price  lower 
than  the  facts  of  the  market  warrant;  they  sell  when  others 

bid  a  price  higher  than  the  facts  warrant.    The  more  the  deal- 
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ings  of  the  market  are  confined  to  buying  and  selling  between 
such  shrewd  and  experienced  dealers,  the  more  likely  is  it  that 
the  seasonal  price  will  be  quickly  and  smoothly  reached,  and  the 
less  will  be  the  fluctuations  in  price.  With  the  inevitable  un- 
certainties as  to  the  amounts  of  the  forthcoming  supplies  and 
the  conditions  of  consumption  and  demand,  there  will  always 
be  differences  of  judgment  between  even  the  most  expert  dealers. 
There  will  be  fluctuations  in  price,  some  ups  and  downs,  some 
unexpected  gains  and  losses,  —  ''speculative"  profits  or  losses. 
But  the  general  effect  of  speculation  is  to  lessen  fluctuations, 
and  promote  the  smooth  course  of  exchange  and  consiunption. 

This  lessening  of  fluctuations  is  advantageous  alike  to  the 
ultimate  consumers,  and  to  those  manufacturers  who  in  busi- 
ness parlance  are  often  spoken  of  as  the  ''consumers"  of  a  raw 
material.  For  the  ultimate  consumers,  say  of  wheat,  the  early 
and  exact  adjustment  of  price  brings  more  even  utilization  of 
the  available  supply.  If  the  crop  be  short,  some  lessening  of 
consumption  is  inevitable ;  and  it  is  better  that  the  deficit  be 
spread  through  the  season.  The  sooner  and  the  more  exactly 
the  higher  price  is  reached,  the  more  likely  is  this  result.  Con- 
versely, a  large  crop  is  better  sold  at  a  low  price  throughout  the 
season  than  at  prices  ranging  from  high  to  low  as  the  season 
progresses. 

The  good  effect  of  speculation  in  this  direction  has  been 
illustrated  from  the  experiences  of  older  days,  when  wide  fluc- 
tuations in  the  price  of  food  were  oonmion.  Under  modem 
conditions,  with  great  areas  of  supply  brought  into  competition 
by  railwasrs  and  steamships,  abrupt  changes  in  the  supply  of 
most  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  are  rare.  A  poor  crop  in 
one  country  or  section  is  likely  to  be  offset  by  a  good  crop 
elsewhere.  The  seasonal  supplies  do  indeed  change,  and  prices 
go  up  and  down  under  their  influence ;  but  the  variations  are 
seldom  great.  But  under  such  conditions  as  existed  under  the 
limited  geographical  division  of  labor  before  the  eighteenth 
century,  great  fluctuations  were  common.  Then  the  area  from 
which  any  district  or  dty  got  its  food  and  materials  was  strictly 
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J^  ^xaag)  ihtfiniHiHy  rnamni  m,  -Hsntt  vuqp^\y.  Had  jiBirani- 
tatKd  'Vxe  JBJ^pBitnimn  of  Bnmnmffmmi  *taD  "ttutt  «iiim  «Qiph\ 
T?hF  tteafas  or  i^HHUifaonxFfor  ^'JuiBtutltaig''  -who  «ssiii»d  liup 
'fitggjh'  ;md  si  'USBBe  ritfimmiktd  hlpt^  ^mns  lor  ii,  faxnugtin 
jitiom  'tiip  iiffiyttiiiiHr  juljiAtmaBiit,  jaud  nuBsd  n  zmoxp  «vsd 
'miingrtiiTD  <i£^  Ifaje  siaiak  in  iamd.  jyi  -ihs  ^^osi  Twimmfd  mn  ii\' 
'Sanii'  ifi  tiip  older  .wtUubs  'om  ♦wuhhihibr,  jmd  isd  'ifasm  tD  m 
-^Kaozn  rifilBiHft^  of  ^gwmiihttagB  joid  *t[>  m  vontiBmuBiam  iff  Jbvib 
jumed  jipHnffit  -^[^HiiuilHiani.  Tin^  ittosh'  liiQir  diibmHt'  if  ^nmu- 
jHann  ^«w  .mrmd  tw.iit.-Tbp  gmmBr  m  bi^^s:  innn  ifae 
JnwnHfK  did  3iig  JUHHMHiiih^  tafap  jihaip  imtfear  jmiiyr  -gnngitttiiiiiii 
hr  the  rignhwy  ur  ^giimiihrtms.  omr  did  liiiu  n?  «dliii|i:  H)  live 
'Binwiiingg :  joid  'tiK'  .{EBiiff  iS  'ifap  ^^iBniilatinp  ^^wbh"  HunfamiBgd  1^^ 
tttt*  jifiiiiwtiiigf^  'QT  iwHBHliMimai.t  'itf  Jnitii  TuTiniff^  jrad  BmBinnBi^, 
and  mifrm  -oBih'  lir  tfaoi^n  iBtpo*  'ihnii  sould  «BBm  laHoii&bk^ 
^^ir  iouwr  'VBT^^  Jittk'  oS^  'the  dBteife^  id^  '^Rdist  inok  Tihinp  in  'ifasHP 
<iHcih'  dip%,  jmd  jor  pmnae  tn  jirq^RZtt  idti)  'tiffim  icbw  nr  noD- 
fthwifinp  liHRd  on  our  own  HBHggrimwHfc.  Sm  soiDBr  ihe  ^ks^  h  s 
gnbfatthk'  *tiiitt  ««bii  in  Hxaat  imBBB  iise  :iiiflitHnBP  f£  ^Kmiktiinn 
-^wapin'tJgiiiBin'trJBBBmiiifntiigtiaiipanid;^^  'the  HQDgnfidfisnt 

xote  ixf  namBiiDQitian.  Ih  jf  iHTrtiiTn  Hail  thff  J^  itF  •temfkmm' 
under  tfaf*  nmdem  unnditinnB 'tS  '^ide  .imitfaBifcR,  fEull  iiiTiiTHHitom, 
juttm"  funiQietitian. 

TRte'  drsmbapEXBOSsi  of  siiid  flfaonq^  in  swBiit  iiiiRF  iiv  isd  tD 
jiTRGiHeh'  *thiF  «ort  fS  -evBUBd  dBttrihuiion  US'  mgnph-  under  *tiie 
infiiramsp  oT  ^*Mln^  iiutl  jdp  emiimiialh^  ^IKmulstivB.  Jruii, 
imsiit,  £^,  "^S^^  ^B^  ^'"iff"'  mnnap  an  *tlue  iimttori  in  lymiinindic 
jmd  irreinilBr  jmrnmcte.  fiigijiifis  *ihflt  jbp  ieoivy  jtt  ihe^  "time 
jBov  bniqt^  by  dniteis.  pnt  in  iitiiTup^t  jmd  iisld  for  -Bate  Ht  b 
iflter  THsriod  fS  fBsniier  «qpph:.  PrineF  jdp  :xnnrt  eqnBbte,  snd 
•on  the  iTvhole  the  pnffifr  oif  dmites  JBOte  jirbijabh'  .kas.  "Thgpp  k 
IfiHF  ziBk  to  'thsm,  jmd  "the  sommmitty  jpote  ifeB  -wijiplifff  At  b 
sniBUer  choipr  far  "thfiir  fisrviss  bf  Tnirtrihmgn. 

I  ^.  TKie  jjr»Beiiit>  of  ii—iiMi"i|i  fiuabsstiaiiF  jmd  distributing 
xi^"  IF  nmcL  prumoted  hnr  -tlie  jmuttne  of  dealinp  in  '^futuree/' 
— B  jmuttiae  ~wiib  ^ihicL  iiie  term  ''Bpeculotion'*  m  vpeiasdh' 
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associated.  Goods  are  bought  and  sold  not  only  for  imme- 
diate  delivery,  but  for  future  delivery  as  well.  The  person  — 
say  the  dealer  —  who  undertakes  to  deliver  in  the  future  a 
certain  quantity  of  wheat  at  a  certain  price  may  not  have  in 
his  possession  the  goods  he  sells ;  indeed,  in  the  common  course 
of  such  dealings  in  the  modem  markets,  he  usually  does  not 
have  them.  He  gauges  the  probabilities  of  the  future,  and 
undertakes  delivery  on  the  terms  which  those  probabilities 
suggest.  Virtually,  he  guarantees  a  certain  price  for  the 
future,  and  takes  his  chances  as  to  whether  the  guarantee  will 
bring  him  gain  or  loss.  The  buyer  is  then  relieved  of  the  risk. 
The  advantage  of  this  security  is  easily  seen.  The  miller,  for 
example,  may  wish  to  close  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  flour  in 
the  future.  By  securing  the  needed  wheat  at  a  guaranteed 
price,  he  is  freed  from  all  the  risk  of  ups  and  downs,  and  can 
give  his  undivided  attention  to  his  proper  business  of  manufac- 
turing flour.^ 

Hence  it  has  happened,  since  the  establishment  of  exchanges 
and  the  development  of  their  varied  operations,  that  millers 
carry  on  their  business  with  a  much  smaller  margin  of  profit 
than  formerly.  The  difference  in  price,  weight  for  weight, 
between  wheat  and  flour,  is  much  less  than  it  was  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  and  the  public  gains  in  so  far.  When,  for  example, 
the  flour-miUing  industry  was  first  established  at  Minnei4x>lis, 
-^  where  the  falls  of  the  Mississippi  supplied  power  for  grinds 
ing  the  wheat  of  a  region  singularly  adapted  to  its  growth,  — 
the  possibility  of  profit  for  the  miUer  was  great.  But  he  then 
underwent  also  the  chances  of  loss  from  fluctuation  in  the 
price  of  wheat.    As  the  exchanges  developed,  and  with  them 

*  Kvcii  if  Kc  is  not  conUmrtinf  for  the  future  sale  of  flour  mt  m  pven  price,  but 
Is  aami^*  manuf  Arturinc  cootinuoualy  for  the  market,  he  can  escape  by  this  same 
mechauiam  fftm  the  risk  of  fhictuatioiis  in  the  price  of  wheat.  When  he  Yjniyu 
a  ci^t«  quantit>*  of  wheat  to  be  ground  into  flour,  he  can  sell  for  future  delivefy 
the  same  quantity  of  wheat.  Thereafter,  as  wheat  goes  up  or  down,  he  loses 
as  much  by  the  one  of  these  transactions  as  he  gains  by  the  other.  The  Ifaietua- 
tions  no  looter  trouble  him.  This  is  the  common  practise  among  "conserva- 
ti^'e**  millcnk  Cotton  manufa«^turers  also  are  getting  more  and  more  into 
ths  pnwtHs  of  thus  **hedging"  in  their  puRhaiM  ol  law 
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Idle  prsus&m  all  dealing  for  futuie  delivery,  he  TV»e  able  td  fvf» 
hknaeif  fram  tliese  chancei».  The  GonBequflQt  regalarity  and 
aolidity  of  the  indufftay  cantnbutied  to  ite  ^stematic  develop^ 
ment  on  a  great  aqje,  and  so  to  the  cheapening  of  fiour.  Inven<^ 
tians  and  impiQvemeate,  no  doubt,  oontributed  greatly ;  hut  the 
elimination  of  maitet  nsAa  had  an.  important  aham  in  nRducing 
the  difBsiBnae  between  the  pixoe  of  wheat  and  the  price  of 
fiour.  Both  in  memhanriiMng  and  in  manufacturini^  tiie 
growth  of  laige-ecaie  transactionB^  though  it  hae  increased  t^e 
gouiB  of  thoK  individuals  who  have  the  ability  to  oarry  on 
large  operatians^  hae  leaaened  the  maigin  between  buying 
price  and  selling  price,  and  ao  hae  opoated  td  lower  price»  for 
the  oonBoming  public. 

The  dealer  or  gpecTilator  who  haeaold  for  future  delivery  doeft 
not  umally  mn  ail  die  riske  of  the  tnauuetion  himself.  He  is 
likely  before  long  to  buy  from  anothf^dealca',  for  future  delivery, 
aome  part  of  what  he  haa  oontraeted  to  deliver,  perhaps  the 
whole ;  that  other  dealer,  in  turn,  ahifiepart  of  the  bu«nesf(  to  a 
third ;  and  90  on.  The  pineeae  of  gaugmg  the  ooiUBe  of  the 
market  fiuctuattons  i»  hantly  evrar  oanied  through  the  \^ole 
of  a  ^ason  by  one  peraon  for  any  one  tranaaction.  The  dealem 
oonfitantly  buy  and  aell  among  themaelvea^  and  divide  rrska  and 
profits  and  loflBeei.  It  i»  eactramely  rare,  oonaequently,  that  any 
one  dealer  or  any  one  pennn  buyi^  at  the  lowest  price  of  a 
aeaaon  and  .^^Is  at  the  highest  price,  making  the  utnuMt  po»9»bie 
gain;  or  that  any  one  buys  at  the  highest  and  ^Isn  at  the 
lowest  price,  incurring  the  manmnm  loss;  Every  deal<^  hair 
losses  as  well  as  stains.  On  the  whole,  if  he  \»  Fthrewrl  and 
escperienoed,  he  f^pina  more  than  he  loses^  Se  m&y  lose  rtmnipy 
in  one  ^^leason^  but  he  wdl  make  money  in  another,  and  in  ttte 
long  rnn  he  will  earn  %(mething  in  the  nature  of  a  profps«^nfti 
income.  Q  he  is  i^ifted  with  imusaal  ability  for  <^neh  opemti^n jr. 
he  may  make  ^oins  almoBct  invariably,  reaqi  grnatt  pmfiitr  .mm 
large  transactioins.  nnd  (^oae  his  career  wrth  a  fortiuie. 

§  3.  When  rommoditieEi*  am  prortiieprt  cm  m  \mf^  -^tkli*  txtr 
distant  mark^rts  and  for  aeattf^ed  jinretOMrff;  qoKl    na 
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become  necessary  links  in  the  division  of  labor,  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  middlemen  should  arrange  to  be  near  each  other  for 
the  convenient  disposal  of  their  business.  A  street  comer  may 
serve  as  a  meeting  place.  Traders  in  one  commodity  will 
settle  near  each  other  in  a  given  street ;  hence  in  every  great 
city  there  are  dry  goods  streets,  hardware  streets,  boot  and  shoe 
and  leather  streets,  and  so  on.  When,  in  a  populous  and 
thriving  country,  conmiodities  are  produced  in  large  quantities 
and  are  necessarily  dealt  in  by  many  persons,  an  exchange  is 
set  up, — a  room  or  building  where  the  traders  meet  at  fixed 
hours.  Rules  are  agreed  on,  governing  and  interpreting  their 
transactions  in  such  detail  that  enormous  sales  are  effected  by 
a  nod  of  the  head,  and  are  recorded  on  scraps  of  paper  with  a 
few  figures  and  initials.  The  actual  dealings  on  exchanges  are 
often  done  by  brokers  only,  who  are  middlemen  for  the  middle- 
men. They  act  simply  as  agents,  earn  their  living  by  a  com- 
mission (usually  an  extraordinarily  small  one)  on  sales  and 
purchases,  and  buy  or  sell  for  any  one  who  chooses  to  transact 
business  through  them. 

The  smooth  dispatch  of  business  on  exchanges  is  further 
assisted  by  the  ''standardizing"  of  the  articles  dealt  in;  that 
is,  by  grading  and  classifying  them  according  to  quality.  This 
process  puts  an  end  to  all  disputes  regarding  the  quality  of 
the  things  contracted  for.  Thus  grain  is  examined,  as  it  reaches 
the  Chicago  market,  by  publicly  appointed  inspectors,  and  is 
graded  as  being  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3.  Thereafter,  when  a  pur- 
chaser has  his  wheat  delivered  to  him,  neither  he  nor  his  vendor 
need  inquire  further  whether  it  is  of  the  stipulated  quality. 
Delivery  of  elevator  receipts,  certifying  the  grade,  satisfies  all 
contracts.  Any  article  that  is  homogeneous  in  quality,  or  is 
easily  classified  into  distinct  grades,  can  thus  be  dealt  in  with 
the  minimum  of  friction.  Grain  is  the  typical  commodity  of 
this  sort.  Cotton  is  similar  to  it,  through  its  evenness  of  quality. 
Wool,  which  varies  remarkably,  is  much  less  susceptible  of 
rapid  speculative  purchase  and  sale.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  standardize  iron,  and  in  Etngland  a  system  of  semi- 
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affidal  gxadmg  exnts  under  which  leagiR  txviDBactioDs  in  it  axe 
caxried  cm;  but  in  the  United  States  and  on  the  Continent 
nmde  of  dealing  in  iron  hae  never  come  into  considerable 


§  4.  Agairorf.  ibe  advantages  wliidi  professonal  speculative 
dealii^  bring  axe  to  be  set  serious  evik.  These  evils  are  raacte 
poamble  and  are  enhanoed  by  ttie  very  facilities  whidi  enable 
speeulotian  to  wosk  out  its  good  effects. 

When  onee  a  eonmiodity  has  been  standardised,  a  new 
]M»dbility  opens ;  anybody  and  everybody  can  deal  in  it. 
Ordinarily,  he  who  buys  an  article  must  know  something  about 
it.  fie  must  be  able  to  judge  whether  what  is  offered  to  him 
ffi  good  or  bad  in  quality,  worth  more  or  less.  But  on  an  ex- 
diaiq^  where  eommodities  are  officially  graded,  no  such  ques- 
tians  arise.  Only  price,  present  and  future,  need  be  con- 
sidered. Any  one  can  buy  if  he  thinks  the  present  price  low, 
or  sell  if  he  thinks  it  hi^.  6u<^  bujing  and  selling  are  done, 
on  an  enormous  scale,  by  lasge  numbers  of  persons  who  do  not 
possess  or  wiidi  to  possess  the  articles  they  buy  or  sell,  and 
whose  only  concern  is  to  make  a  profit  by  taking  advantage 
of  fluctuationfi  in  prices.  They  virtually  bet  on  tiie  future 
priee  of  the  commodities,  and  gamble  about  it  as  men  gamble 
on  cards  or  on  horse  races.  In  form,  their  dealings  are  like 
any  others  on  the  exchange.  The  brokers  receive  from  these 
''outsiders"  orders  to  buy  and  sell,  and  by  the  rules  of  the 
exchange  are  held  responsible  for  delivery  at  the  stipulated 
time.  The  bndcers,  in  turn,  hold  thdr  customers  to  this  same 
respoottbility.  But,'thoi^  thus  in  form  like  any  other  dealings, 
on  the  better-known  exehaoges,  —  the  cotton  and  grain  ex- 
changes, for  example,  —  the  immense  nutjority  of  the  trans- 
actions have  in  view  no  bona  fide  business.  The  machinery 
which  has  been  devised  for  the  easy  and  rapid  transaction  of 
business  is  uliliied  for  gambling  on  a  large  scale. 

fiere  we  have  an  example  of  unproductive  labor.  Of  course, 
dealers,  middlemm,  brokers,  are  useful,  and  their  labor  is  pro- 
ductive, so  far  as  they  serve  to  facilitate  exchanges  under  ''*' 
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elaborate  division  of  labor.  Just  how  much  labor  can  be  use- 
fully given  to  this  sort  of  work,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say. 
If  the  only  persons  engaged  in  the  transactions  were  merchants 
and  dealers  who  systematically  and  continuously  gave  their  time 
and  effort  to  it,  their  number  would  adjust  itself  automatically 
to  the  work  required, — much  as  the  number  of  carpenters  or 
physicians  adjusts  itself  to  actual  needs.  But  where  there  is 
''illegitimate"  speculation  on  a  great  scale,  the  number  of 
brokers  and  dealers  accommodates  itself  to  this  new  demand 
for  their  services.  Not  only  the  labor  of  the  speculators,  but 
that  of  their  agents,  is  unproductive;  it  adds  nothing  to  the 
output  of  society.  In  no  country  is  there  so  much  of  this 
parasitic  activity  as  in  the  United  States,  for  here  all  the  con- 
ditions favorable  to  it  are  found,  —  a  highly  developed  division 
of  labor,  markets  and  exchanges  on  a  great  scale,  and  a  popu- 
lation both  venturesome  and  prosperous.  ''Business"  to  many 
an  American  means  simply  speculative  gambling. 

Unquestionably,  the  "outside"  speculators,  or  the  "public," 
are,  like  all  amateur  gamblers,  losers  as  a  class ;  and  most  of 
them  are  in  the  long  run  losers  individuaUy.  The  shrewd  and 
experienced  professional  dealers  know  better  than  they  the 
probable  course  of  prices,  sell  to  them  and  buy  from  them  to 
advantage,  and  on  the  whole  make  money  from  them.  Occa- 
sionally an  able  or  lucky  person  makes  a  hit,  and  carries  off  a 
large  share  of  plunder  from  a  successful  operation  on  the  ex- 
change. This  then  acts  on  the  imagination  of  others  like  a 
great  prize  won  in  a  lottery.  The  chances  that  the  speculative 
public  will  lose  are  almost  as  great  as  the  chances  that  the 
purchasers  of  lottery  tickets  as  a  whole  will  lose  :  they  amount 
almost  to  a  certainty. 

Unmistakable  as  are  the  evils  of  speculative  gambling,  it  is 
exoeedin^y  difficult  to  check  them  by  legislation,  still  more 
to  put  an  end  to  them.  The  common  law  already  makes  void 
transactions  which  are  sales  in  form  merely,  and  which  con- 
template a  settlement  only  of  the  difference  between  present 
and  future  price.    But  on  the  exchanges  all  transactions  pur- 
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port  to  be,  imd  in  strict  kgal  effect  are,  for  tbe  Mtual  delivery 
of  the  oamimxiities.  An  obvious  rei&edial  measure  is  u>  pro- 
hibit buyiog  aitti  fielliog  for  future  delivery,  smce  it  is  in  con- 
nection with  such  (xmtracts  that  the  gambling  operations  most 
often  take  plaoe.  But  this  would  put  an  &xdj  altto,  to  the  benefits 
wliich  the  community  sets  from  oaatcacts  for  futures ;  And  it 
is  a  question  whether  the  loss  would  not  outweigh  the  gain. 
The  common  opinion  of  Am^can  and  Engl  lab  economists  is 
against  the  prohibition  of  future  contracts,  which,  so  far  as 
gtainis  oQ&oemed,  has  been  put  into  effect  in  Germany.  Yet  the 
evils  of  speculative  gambling  are  so  great  that  somethiog  may 
be  rirdficd  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  them.  Lotteries  and 
avowed  gambling  houses  have  been  prohibited,  and  the  law 
does  its  utmost  to  pievent  wholesale  betting  on  horse  races; 
and  all  it  can  do  to  stamp  out  other  forms  of  gambUng  is  wel- 
come. No  doubt,  the  most  effective  r^nedy  would  be  a  better 
moral  standard  for  all  industry,  and  an  aroused  public  opinion 
against  all  kinds  of  gambling.  But  the  worship  of  wealth, 
and  the  well-nigh  universal  desire  to  make  money  on  easy 
terms,  even  though  at  the  expense  of  others,  together  with  the  close 
association  of  this  sort  of  speculation  witii  business  dealing 
rightly  deemed  legitimate,  render  it  difficult  to  brijjg  public 
opinion  to  bear. 

§  5.  What  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  sections  applies  in 
the  mam  to  stock  exchange  speculation  also ;  but  the  problems 
appear  here  in  accentuated  form.  Here,  too,  advantages  are  to  be 
set  against  evils.  The  advantages,  it  is  true,  are  of  a  different 
sort  from  those  secured  by  grain  and  cotton  exchanges.  They 
arise,  not  from  the  lessening  of  fluctuations  or  the  facilitation  of 
large-scale  dealings,  but  from  the  promotion  of  investment.^ 
They  are  real  and  important.  But  the  evils  are  no  less  real, 
and  are  intensified  by  the  unusual  ease  of  entering  on  the  trans- 
actions. Stock  exchange  securities  are  ideally  homogeneous  and 
standardised.  One  share  of  a  given  corporation's  stock  is  pre- 
cisely as  good  as  any  other  share.    If  it  is  easy  for  any  one  to  buy 

1  See  Book  1,  Chapter  6. 
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grain  or  cotton,  even  though  he  has  never  looked  at  the  articles, 
it  is  still  easier  for  any  one  to  buy  stocks  and  bonds,  even  though 
he  knows  nothing  about  the  corporation  that  issues  them.  At  the 
same  time,  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  securities  are  large  and 
frequent.  Opinion  regarding  their  probable  coiurse  depends  (or 
seems  to  depend)  quite  as  much  on  general  judgment  and  general 
prospects  as  on  expert  information.  Hence  rampant  speculation, 
by  outsiders  and  insiders.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  commodity 
speculation,  the  ''  public  "  loses  in  the  immense  majority  of  trans- 
actions. The  professional  speculators  and  dealers  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  miscellaneous  public,  both  because  they  are  better 
informed  regarding  the  real  prospects  of  the  enterprises  whose 
securities  are  dealt  in,  and  because  they  are  (by  a  process  of 
quasi-natural  selection)  persons  shrewd  in  judging  human  nature 
and  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  irresolute.  Yet  notwith- 
standing the  constant  losses,  there  is  an  unfailing  stream  of  per- 
sons who  take  fliers  on  the  stock  exchanges.  There  are  probably 
few  Americans  of  the  well-to-do  classes  who  have  not  at  one  time 
or  another  tried  their  hands  at  a  stock  speculation ;  and  there 
are  a  great  many  who  habitually  gamble  in  stocks.  The  im- 
mense majority  of  these  dealings  are  concentrated  at  the  New 
York  Stock  Ekchange,  which  is  at  once  the  greatest  institution 
in  the  world  for  facilitating  investment  and  the  greatest  of 
gambling  hells. 

The  evil  from  the  situation  arises  not  only  or  chiefly  from  the 
losses  of  the  unsuccessful  speculators.  What  these  lose,  others 
gain,  and  usuaUy  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between  winners 
and  losers.  The  economic  loss  arises  primarily  from  the  waste 
of  much  brains  and  energy  on  unproductive  doings.  The  waste 
is  more  than  that  of  the  labor  ^ven  directly,  —  the  labor  of 
the  brokers  and  their  under-strappers,  and  of  the  speculators 
themselves.  It  is  increased  by  the  demoralization  of  many 
men  in  the  community  who  take  no  great  direct  share  in 
speculation.  like  all  gambling,  it  distracts  from  4the  sober, 
continuous  work  on  which  the  common  welfare  rests.  Morally, 
it  is  no  less  harmful.  In  every  aspect  the  evil  is  one  of  the 
greatest  in  contemporary  society. 
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It  must  be  frankly  confessed  that  no  really  promising  remedies 
have  been  suggested.  Some  excrescences  have  been  aimed  at  in 
recent  proposals  for  reform  in  New  York  —  proposals  which 
look  to  improvement  through  the  revision  and  enforcement  of 
the  rules  made  by  the  exchanges  for  themselves.  Such  things 
as  rigging  of  the  market,  ''wash  sales,"  manipulation  of  prices 
with  intent  to  decdve,  are  to  be  thus  prevented.  But  even  if  all 
of  these  tricks  were  cut  out,  the  main  evil  would  remain.  In 
Gennany  a  more  drastic  remedy  has  been  tried,  —  the  require- 
ment of  publicity  in  stock  dealings,  through  enrollment  of  names 
and  transactions  on  a  register  open  to  gaieral  inspection.  It  is 
expected  that  men  will  refrain  from  stock  gambling,  as  they 
will  from  many  doings  of  doubtful  aspect,  if  they  must  be  seen 
in  the  act.  Such  a  requirement  would  be  met  in  the  United 
States  by  the  objection  that  it  intrudes  on  the  sacrosanct 
secrecy  of  business,  an  objection  commonly  brought  against 
public  supervision  of  every  sort,  yet  in  itself  of  little  weif^t. 
Much  more  serious  is  the  objection  that  in  Germany  the  regu- 
lation has  in  fact  had  little  effect :  stock  speculation  has  re- 
mained much  the  same  in  character  and  amount.  Possibly  this 
is  because  of  the  difficulty  of  effective  enforcement.  At  all 
events,  thou^  the  evil  is  there,  no  dear  remedy  of  adirectsort  is 
in  cdf^t.  Greater  r^^ularity  of  all  industry  would  lessen  fluctu- 
ation in  values,  and  so  lessen  speculation ;  but  this  would  be  at 
the  cost  of  progress.  Better  public  opinion  would  lessen  ''out- 
side "  speculation ;  but  the  enlightenment  of  puUic  opinion  pro- 
ceeds very  slowly. 


CHAPTER  12 
Value  under  Constant  Cost 

{1.  In  the  preceding  chapter,  the  adjustment  of  value  was 
considered  under  the  supposition  that  supply  was  fixed ;  fixed, 
not  indeed  for  the  day  or  the  week,  nor  rigidly  over  any  length  of 
tune,  but  fixed  on  the  whole  for  the  season  or  the  period  of  pro- 
duction. But  even  for  the  agricultural  commodities  whose  pro- 
duction is  seasonal,  there  is  variation  in  supply  over  a  series  of 
seasons.  For  other  commodities  there  is  clearly  a  considerable 
and  sometimes  rapid  flexibility  in  supply.  The  amount  pro- 
duced and  put  on  the  market  changes  more  or  less  easily.  In 
what  way  do  the  variations  in  supply  take  place,  and  in  what 
way  do  they  affect  the  value  of  commodities  ? 

We  may  begin  by  taking  the  simplest  case,  and,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  into  sharp  relief  a  principle,  make  again  an  extreme 
supposition.  In  the  preceding  discussion  of  demand  and  supply 
and  of  market  value,  an  absolutely  fixed  supply  was  assumed  at 
the  outset.  Let  now  the  other  extreme  be  assumed,  a  supply 
absolutely  flexible.  Suppose  a  commodity  produced,  under  the 
simplest  conditions,  by  a  large  number  of  persons.  Suppose 
that  all  these  persons  are  competing  with  each  other ;  that  any 
one  of  them  can  easily  engage  in  producing  the  commodity,  and 
as  easUy  withdraw  from  producing  it.  Suppose  all  to  be  carry- 
ing on  operations  under  the  same  conditions,  no  one  of  them 
producing  more  cheaply  than  another.  Such  a  commodity 
would  be  brought  to  market  under  conditions  of  constant  cost, 
and  would  be  sold  at  a  price  conforming  to  that  cost.  At  any 
moment  its  value  would  indeed  be  determined  directly  by  its 
quantity,  —  that  is,  by  marginal  utility  as  analyzed  in  the  last 
three  chapters.    But  if  its  value,  so  determined,  were  greater 
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than  its  ooet,  more  perBons  would  be  led  to  engage  in  it<s  priH 
duction.  Simply  would  increase,  and  value  would  fall,  if  its 
vahie  a;t  any  time  were  leas  than  its  cost,  some  persons  would 
witiidxaw  from  its  production,  supply  would  decrease,  and  value 
would  xise.  The  greater  the  ease  of  entering  on  the  industry 
and  of  withdrawing  from  it,  the  more  rapid  and  o^tun  would  be 
tiie  adliuBtment  of  Biq>ply  to  that  amount  which  would  just  sell  at 
cost  price.  If  perfect  fiezibiiity  in  supply  be  assumed,  the  ad- 
justment of  value  to  cost  would  be  perfect,  and  the  article  would 
always  sell  for  just  what  it  cost  to  produce  it. 

Before  proceeding  further,  a  word  of  explanation,  and  in  some 
ways  of  warning,  is  needed,  as  to  the  sense  in  which  cost  of  pro- 
duction  is  here  spoken  of.  The  term  is  used  in  very  nearly  the 
ordinary  ccmunerdal  sense :  it  refers  to  the  outlays  which  an 
employing  capitalist  must  make  in  order  to  get  a  commodity  to 
market.  Chief  among  those  is  the  outlay  for  the  wages. 
Chaxges  for  material  are  another  item.  These  charges,  it  is 
true,  comomonly  imply  that  another  capitalist  has  previously  paid 
laborers  to  make  the  materials,  vdiich  then  have  been  sold  to  the 
particular  employer  in  question ;  hence  the  latter  may  be  said 
to  have  indirectly  hired  these  other  laborers  also.  Not  only 
the  wages  paid  to  workmen,  directly  or  indirectly,  must  be  in- 
cluded, but  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  the  employer's  own 
time  and  trouble.  This  remuneration,  like  that  of  the  workmen 
employed,  is  to  be  reckoned  according  to  current  market  stand- 
ards,—  what  a  workman  or  an  employer  of  this  kind  would 
ordinarily  receive  for  his  labor.  Again,  interest  on  the  capital 
used  is  to  be  included,  reckoned  also  according  to  the  current 
market  rate.  If  the  employer  borrows  the  capital,  he  must  pay 
the  current  rate  of  interest  on  it.  If  he  owns  his  capital,  he  con- 
siders that  he  could  get  a  return  on  it  at  that  rate  by  lending  it 
out  to  some  one  else ;  and  he  r^ards  interest  on  his  own  capital 
precisely  as  he  regards  remuneration  for  his  own  labor, — some- 
thing for  which  a  return  at  the  usual  rate  is  to  be  expected.  It 
wiD  be  noticed  that  rent  paid  for  land  is  not  included  in  this  enu- 
meration, although  a  business  man  would  include  it  in  his  reckoning 
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of  cost.  The  reasons  for  this  omission  will  be  made  plain  when 
the  subject  of  rent  comes  up  for  consideration. 

These  various  outlays,  or  equivalents  of  outlay,  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as ''  expenses  of  production.''  When  that  term  is  used 
and  is  distinguished  from  ''cost  of  production/'  emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  fact  that  the  employing  capitalist  is  concerned  solely 
with  what  he  pays  for  labor,  for  materials,  for  the  use  of  free  or 
fixed  capital.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  term  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  used  so  as  to  imply  a  distinction  from  expenses  of 
production,  reference  is  made  to  the  sacrifices  undergone;  to 
the  labor  of  the  hired  workman,  and  not  to  his  wages ;  to  the 
trouble,  anxiety,  and  work  of  superintendence  of  the  employer, 
not  to  his  profits  or  ordinary  gains ;  to  the  previous  saving  by 
which  the  capital  has  been  accumulated,  not  to  the  interest  on 
that  capital.  As  will  be  seen  at  a  later  stage,  some  of  the  most 
important  and  difficult  problems  of  economics  connect  themselves 
with  the  distinction  between  cost  of  production  in  the  sense  of 
labor  and  sacrifice,  and  expenses  of  production  in  the  sense 
of  outlays.^  For  the  present,  however,  we  need  not  do  more 
than  point  out  the  distinction,  in  order  to  make  clear  in 
what  sense  we  are  speaking  of  cost.  We  mean  by  it  outlays  of  a 
capitalist.  If  we  should  think  of  a  workman,  or  set  of  workmen, 
producing  independently  and  without  being  hired  by  employers, 
we  should  reckon  cost  of  production  for  them,  not  in  terms  of 
hours  or  days  of  work  {i.e.  sacrifice),  but  in  terms  of  the  wages 
they  would  ordinarily  get  for  their  work. 

§  2.  The  mode  in  which  value  would  be  adjusted  under  the 
conditions  of  constant  cost  and  absolutely  flexible  supply  is  in- 
dicated on  Figure  5.  The  cost  of  the  commodity  is  indicated  by 
SO,  the  distance  from  the  horizontal  axis  OX  to  the  line  SS\ 
Whatever  the  amount  of  the  commodity  produced,  that  cost 
remains  the  same  for  each  unit  brought  to  market ;  whether  the 
quantity  be  OA,  OB,  OC,  the  cost  per  unit  is  the  same.  Hence 
SS'f  indicating  the  conditions  of  supply,  runs  parallel  to  OX. 
Let  the  line  DD'  indicate  the  conditions  of  demand,  as  in  pre- 

1  See  Book  V,  Chapter  48. 
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Tious  diagrams.  It  descends  as  quantity  becomes  greater,  price 
falling  with  the  increase  in  supply  and  the  consequent  lessening 
of  marginal  utility.  The  supply  of  the  conunodity  would  then 
settle  at  the  amount  OB  or  SB'.    The  demand  and  supply  lines 


would  intersect  at  the  point  B' ;  there  would  be  equilibrium  at 
thequantity  OB  and  the  price  BB'  (=  SO).  If  the  supply  should 
Hrnimiah  to  OA,  the  pricc  might  rise  temporarily  to  AA\  A' 
being  the  point  at  which  the  supply  OA  intersects  the  demand 
lines.  The  marginal  utility  of  the  diminished  supply  would  be 
raised  to  AA';  the  smaller  supply  (Oil)  would  sell  at  a  higher 
price.  But  that  higher  price  would  lead,  under  the  conditions 
of  constant  cost,  to  a  prompt  increase  in  supply.  Producers 
would  be  getting  more  than  sufficed  to  induce  them  to  bring  the 
commodity  to  market.  They  would  compete  with  each  other, 
increase  supply,  and  so  bring  down  price.  If  the  supply  should 
be  increased,  not  only  to  B,  but  to  C,  the  total  being  then  OC, 
they  would  overreach  themselves.  For  the  amount  OCy  the 
price  would  be  CC,  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  demand 
Une  being  then  C^     This  sum  (flC)  is  leas  than  cost ;  some 
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producers  would  promptly  withdraw ;  supply  would  again  dimin- 
ish. For  the  quantity  OB,  the  price  is  just  sufficient  to  make 
production  worth  while  to  all,  and  at  that  amount  the  supply 
would  settle. 

If  now  for  any  reason  demand  should  increase,  quantity 
would  so  increase  as  still  to  leave  price  at  the  same  point.  Sup- 
pose a  change  in  f  ashion,  or  other  cause  leading  to  an  increased 
demand.  This  is  represented  by  a  shifting  of  the  demand  line 
to  the  right.  It  is  now  dd',  whereas  before  it  was  DD' ;  at  each 
several  price,  more  of  the  commodity  is  demanded  than  was 
demanded  before  at  that  price,  and  the  marginal  utility  of  any 
given  supply  is  greater  than  it  was  before.  With  the  supply  OB, 
the  price,  under  these  new  conditions  of  demand,  would  be  not 
BB\  but  BB'd,  —  higher  than  cost.  Supply  would  again  in- 
crease, until  the  total  supply  was  OX.  Then  the  demand  line 
would  be  intersected  at  the  point  E  and  price  would  be  XE  = 
BB'.  A  new  equilibrium  would  be  established,  not  with  a 
change  in  price,  but  with  a  change  in  quantity  supplied. 

Under  the  conditions  of  constant  cost  and  free  competition, 
demand  or  marginal  utility  determines  not  price,  but  quantity 
supplied.  The  proximate  condition  determining  value  is  in- 
deed always  marginal  utility.  Where  supply  is  fixed,  price  is 
settled  once  for  all  by  marginal  utility.  But  where  cost  is  con- 
stant and  supply  is  completely  flexible,  price  cannot  depart 
far  from  the  level  fixed  by  cost.  The  supply  on  the  market  will 
be  such  as  can  be  disposed  of  at  the  cost  price. 

§  3.  The  assumptions  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  chi4>ter — 
constant  cost,  flexible  supply,  free  competition — are  never,  in  a 
literal  sense,  in  conformity  with  the  facts  of  industry.  There 
never  is  a  case  when  these  conditions  are  exactly  fulfilled.  None 
the  less,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  industry  in  which  an  approxima- 
tion toward  their  fulfillment  is  found,  and  in  which  the  principle 
of  value  under  constant  cost  explains  the  broad  facts. 

Cost  is  never  exactly  equal  for  all  producers.  In  this  chapter, 
constant  cost  has  been  spoken  of ;  but  it  is  not  material  whether 
we  q>eak  of  constant  or  of  equal  cost,  if  changes  in  the  general 
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level  take  place  simultaneously  for  all  the  producers.  An 
invention  or  improvement  may  lower  cost  for  all ;  the  hori- 
zontal supply  line  on  the  diagram  may  be  lowered;  but  the 
result  is  merely  adjustment  to  a  new  level,  not  the  introduction 
of  a  new  set  of  conditions.  If,  however,  the  lowering  of  cost  takes 
place  not  at  the  same  time  for  all  the  producers,  nor  in  equal 
degrees,  we  have  a  new  principle  and  a  different  case,  —  production 
at  varying  cost.  This  is  what  in  fact  happens  when  inventions 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  cost.  The  change  takes  place  by  suc- 
cessive steps.  The  more  shrewd  and  enterprising  of  the  com- 
petitors introduce  the  improvements  first ;  others  follow  suit ; 
gradually  all  adopt  it.  And  by  the  time  all  have  adopted  one 
improvement,  another  may  be  introduced,  and  the  same  steps 
are  again  gone  through.  If  there  be  a  succession  of  changes,  — 
and  such  are  likely  in  the  highly  progressive  modem  industries,  — 
equality  of  cost  never  exists.  There  are  always  some  producers 
who  are  turning  out  their  goods  at  lower  cost  than  others. 

None  the  less,  there  is,  over  probably  the  greater  part  of  the 
industrial  field,  a  tendency  to  equality  of  cost.  The  differences 
in  cost  are  not  permanent ;  the  process  is  simply  one  of  gradual 
and  irregular  adjustment  to  the  new  level,  instead  of  prompt 
and  even  adjustment. 

Some  writers  have  stated  the  difference  between  actual  con- 
ditions and  long-run  tendencies,  by  distinguishing  between  a 
static  and  a  dynamic  state.  In  a  static  state  competition  has 
worked  out  its  full  result,  and,  unless  there  are  permanent  causes 
of  variation,  commodities  of  the  class  here  considered  are  pro- 
duced at  a  uniform  cost  and  always  sold  at  a  price  correspond- 
ing precisely  to  that  cost.  In  a  dynamic  state,  there  is  flux 
and  change,  variation  in  cost,  oscillation  of  price.  Yet  the 
dynamic  state  tends  to  subside  into  the  static.  Unless  there  be 
incessant  reappearance  of  disturbing  forces,  the  dynamic  state 
will  cease. 

The  real  problem  is  thus  not  whether  price  is  in  strict  con- 
formity to  a  cost  of  production  uniform  for  all  competitors, 
but  whether  there  is  rough  approximation  to  this  situation  and 
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a  tendency  toward  its  full  attainment  in  a  static  state.  And 
such  a  tendency,  to  repeat,  exists  over  a  very  large  part,  prob- 
ably the  larger  part  of  the  field  of  industry.  A  comparison  has 
often  been  made  to  the  tendency  of  the  ocean  to  keep  its  level. 
Tides,  currents,  storms,  cause  disturbances,  and  it  is  never 
true  in  a  literal  sense  that  the  level  is  maintained ;  none  the 
less,  there  is  a  normal  level,  and  the  actual  height  of  the  water 
tends  to  conform  to  it.  Or  a  comparison  might  be  made  to 
the  tendency  of  the  air  to  maintain  a  certain  pressure.  This 
pressure  (measured  by  the  barometer)  is  said  to  be  29.9 
inches  at  sea  level.  In  fact,  it  may  be  more  or  less,  and 
rarely  does  the  barometer  stand  precisely  at  the  normal  figure. 
None  the  less,  it  oscillates  about  that  figure,  and  tends  to  return 
to  it.  At  any  height  above  sea  level,  there  will  again  be  oscil- 
lations, with  a  different  range,  and  with  a  tendency  to  return 
to  the  new  normal  figure. 

§  4.  By  way  of  illustration  and  explanation,  some  of  the 
disturbing  causes  may  be  briefly  considered. 

Most  universal,  perhaps,  is  lack  of  flexibility  in  supply. 
There  never  is  complete  ease  of  variation,  such  as  to  bring  about 
the  steady  accommodation  of  supply  to  the  precise  quantity 
which  will  sell  at  the  cost  price.  Even  under  the  simplest  con- 
ditions of  handicraft  production,  there  is  no  such  flexibility. 
As  plant  and  machinery  become  more  important,  every  con- 
siderable change  in  output  involves  time  and  expense.  Though 
there  is  some  flexibility  in  the  output  from  an  existing  plant, 
it  does  not  go  far.  Any  considerable  increase  in  supply  involves 
the  making  of  new  plant,  and  any  considerable  decrease  in- 
volves the  abandonment  of  some  of  the  old.  Changes  of  this 
sort,  involving  a  readjustment  of  the  preliminary  investment, 
not  only  take  place  slowly,  but  are  much  affected  by  vague 
general  sentiment.  Business  men,  not  much  less  than  others, 
go  with  the  crowd.  When  the  belief  gets  abroad  that  such 
and  such  an  industry  is  "a  good  thing,"  they  flock  into  it  with 
no  very  careful  calculation.  On  the  other  hand,  when  affairs 
go  ill,  it  is  with  reluctance  that  existing  plants  shut  down. 
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When  the  signs  of  increasing  demand  show  themselves,  new 
plants  are  at  first  constructed  slowly  and  hesitatingly;  then, 
at  the  later  stages  of  a. sustained  increase,  with  uncalculating 
excess.  Hence  the  oscillations  of  modem  industry,  often 
affecting  many  trades  at  once,  and  bringing  in  their  train  in- 
dustrial crises. 

The  prices  of  things  subject  to  rapid  changes  in  demand  are 
especially  fluctuating,  even  though  they  be  produced  under  con- 
ditions approximating  those  of  constant  cost.  Almost  all 
textile  goods  that  are  used  for  outer  garments  are  affected  by 
the  caprices  of  fashion.  For  textiles  worn  by  women,  the 
changes  in  the  demand  are  extraordinary.  The  stuff  which  is 
for  the  moment  in  fashion  cannot  be  turned  out  as  fast  as  the 
women  want  it;  while  that  which  was  in  fashion  but  a  year 
ago  can  hardly  be  sold  at  any  price.  Amid  such  sharp  changes 
in  demand,  supply  cannot  be  easily  accommodated,  and  the 
conformity  of  price  to  cost  works  itself  out  only  as  a  rough  sort 
of  average. 

The  conformity  of  price  to  cost  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
free  competition  of  producers.  So  far  as  there  is  combination 
or  monopoly,  it  does  not  work  itself  out.  One  of  the  most 
uncertain  problems  of  modem  industry  is  the  extent  of  monopo- 
listic combination,  —  combinations  so  effective  that  there  is  no 
longer  even  an  approximate  determination  of  price  by  cost. 
Large  scale  production  tends  to  limit  the  number  of  individual 
competitors,  and  facilitates  monopoly  conditions.  But  the 
change  in  this  direction,  striking  as  it  has  been  in  the  last  half 
century,  has  not  gone  so  far  as  to  displace  competition  over 
more  than  a  limited  range  of  industries.^  Over  the  greater  part 
of  the  economic  field  competition  is  still  in  force,  though  often 
irregularly  and  spasmodically,  and  the  tendency  is  still  for  the 
prices  of  things  to  conform  to  their  cost. 

An  important  obstacle  to  the  play  of  competition  sometimes 
arises  from  custom  and  good  will,  —  from  brands,  labels, 
trade-marks.     Where  producers  and  consumers  are  separated 

1  Compare  Book  I,  Chapter  4 ;  and  Book  VII,  Chapter  63. 

ir 
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by  a  long  chain  of  intermediaries,  the  consumers  often  look  to 
some  external  and  familiar  mark  in  deciding  which  among 
competing  products  they  will  select.  Hence  the  immense  part 
played  by  advertising.  It  is  a  familiar  sa3dng  in  business 
circles  that  it  pays  to  advertise  a  good  article.  Certainly  it 
pays,  and  sometimes  pays  enormously,  to  create  and  maintain 
good  will.  He  who  has  induced  many  people  to  get  into  the 
way  of  bu3ring  a  particular  brand,  may  sell  at  a  price  higher 
than  that  of  his  competitors,  or  sell  in  greater  volume  and  with 
more  steadiness.  No  doubt  this  sort  of  advantage  does  not 
come  by  accident.  It  is  slowly  created  by  shrewdness,  patience, 
persistence.  The  profitableness  of  a  trade-mark  is  due  at  the 
outset  to  the  business  ability  of  some  individual,  and  connects 
itself  with  questions,  to  be  considered  later,  concerning  the 
variations  of  gains  among  individual  business  men.  In  fact, 
the  whole  problem  of  competition  and  cost  is  a  fundamental 
one ;  it  ramifies  into  all  parts  of  economics ;  and  all  its  aspects 
can  be  taken  up  only  step  by  step  as  we  proceed. 

Where  production  is  on  a  large  scale,  a  very  slight  difference 
in  price,  or  change  in  price,  may  make  a  great  difference  in 
profit.  In  ridlway  operations,  an  extra  twentieth  of  a  cent  in 
the  charge  per  ton  per  mile  may  mean  millions  of  dollars  in 
revenue.  In  sugar  refining,  an  extra  tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound 
on  refined  sugar  means  the  difference  between  moderate  gains 
and  great  gains.  What  is  thus  true  of  a  difference  in  price, 
is,  of  course,  true  of  a  difference  in  expenses :  he  who  saves  a 
tenth  or  twentieth  of  a  cent  per  unit  of  output  is  on  the  way 
to  fortune.  Many  of  the  great  combinations  which  are  sup- 
posed to  make  vast  monopoly  profits,  and  which  in  fact  make 
unusual  profits,  do  so  by  a  very  small  margin.  Price  exceeds 
cost  by  only  a  fraction,  but  profits  exceed  the  normal  amount 
by  a  large  total. 

Those  staple  articles  which  are  used  r^ularly  from  year  to 
year  in  much  the  same  quantities  are  sold  at  comparatively 
even  prices,  which  are  surprisingly  close  to  constant  (i.e.  uni- 
form) costs.     So  it  is  with  flour,  with  the  ordinary  kinds  of 
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cotton  cloths  and  of  boots  and  shoes.  Here  are  businesses  of 
cents :  a  fraction  more  or  less  means  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss.  An  able  business  manager,  quick  to  introduce 
all  improvements,  will  be  turning  out  his  goods  at  a  cost 
lower  by  only  a  trifle  than  that  of  his  competitors ;  or,  having 
succeeded  in  making  a  reputation  for  a  particular  sort  of  shoe 
or  a  particular  brand  of  cloth,  he  may  get  a  prioe  a  trifle  higher 
than  others  get.  By  either  slight  differential  advantage  he 
will  make  large  profits.  Other  things  are  commonly  sold  with 
a  wider  "margin  of  profit"  —  i,e.  a  wider  difference  between 
expense  per  unit  and  selling  price  —  because  there  is  more  risk, 
more  irregularity,  more  balancing  of  possible  losses  against  the 
expected  rates  of  gain. 

All  these  things  need  to  be  taken  into  account  when  it  is 
said  that  price  is  governed  by  cost  of  production,  — a  proposition 
which,  to  repeat,  holds  good  only  as  a  statement  of  a  tendency, 
of  an  approximation  to  what  would  happen  in  a  "static"  state. 


CHAPTER  13 

Valttb  Aia>  Vabting  Costs.    Diminishing  Rbtctbns 

§  1.  Let  us  suppose  now  that  the  several  producers  who 
compete  with  each  other  in  putting  a  given  article  on  the 
market  have  not  the  same  facilities ;  that  for  some  of  them  the 
exiiensefl  of  production  are  greater  than  for  others.    We  need 
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not  concern  ourselves  for  the  present  with  the  question  why 

there  are  such  differences.    Let  us  assume  them  to  ejdst,  and 

consider  what  consequences  foUow. 

The  situation  is  illustrated  by  the  diagram.    The  conditions 

of  demand  are  again  indicated  by  the  descending  line  DD\ 

The  conditions  of  supply  are  indicated  by  the  rising  line  55'. 

180 
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Hie  TKrying  distance  from  the  horusontal  asIb  OY  to  the  line 
SS'  measores  the  varying  cost  of  different  installments  of  the 
supply.  Some  produoerB  —  those  most  favorably  equipped  — 
can  put  the  commodity  on  the  noArket  at  the  comparatively 
low  cost  OS,  Perhaps  a  certain  moderate  quantity  can  be  so 
produced  at  constant  cost.  If  the  conditians  of  demand  were 
such  that  only  this  moderate  quantity  were  wanted  at  the 
constant  cost  xnice,  —  if  the  demand  curve  were  to  intersect 
the  supply  curve  somewhere  near  5, —  the  normal  jirice  would 
be  OS.  Bo  far  the  case  would  be  identical  with  that  studied 
m  the  preceding  charter.  But  now  the  conditions  of  demand, 
as  indicated  by  the  line  DD\  are  such  that  a  much  greater 
quantity  is  wanted  at  the  jmce  OS  than  can  be  furnished  at 
that  price.  The  supply  put  on  the  market  increases,  but  as  it 
increases,  additional  installments  can  no  longer  be  produced  at 
the  cost  OS.  With  the  quantity  OA,  tar  example,  the  cost  of 
the  last  installment  reaches  AA\  As  more  is  produced,  cost 
Btill  increaaes,  indicated  by  the  oantinuing  ascent  of  the  supply 
curve  from  A'  to  P\  At  P'  finally  the  demand  curve  is  met. 
At  the  price  BP'  {^OP)  the  quantity  OB  can  be  disposed  of. 
Equilibriimi  is  established ;  the  quantity  demanded  equals  the 
quantity  siqiplied ;  and  price  settles  at  the  amount  BP'. 

The  -^ole  supply  will  be  sold  at  the  jjrioe  OP  (=  BP) ;  and 
the  selling  value  of  the  whole,  i.e.  the  quantity  multiplied  by  the 
price,  will  be  indicated  by  the  rectangle  OPP'B.  It  is  true 
that  the  more  fortunate  producers  could  sell  the  commodity 
to  advantage  at  a  less  jmoe.  At  the  price  OS  or  AA'  they 
would  still  find  it  worth  while  to  bring  it  to  market.  But  the 
total  quantity  wliich  will  meet  tiie  demand  at  an  equilibrium 
price  cannot  be  supplied  unless  producers  less  fortunate  con- 
tribute their  quota.  These  will  not  do  so  unless  they  get  their 
hi^er  cost  price  BP'.  At  that  price  the  whole  supply  will 
be  disposed  of.  The  more  favorably  situated  producers  will 
get  the  price  neoessary  to  induce  th^  rivals,  who  have  poorer 
facilities,  to  contribute  to  the  supply. 

We  may  speak  of  the  producers  at  fi,  whose  cost  of  produc- 
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tion  is  BP\  as  the  marginal  producers.  Their  cost  price  is 
also  the  measure  of  the  marginal  utility  of  the  commodity. 
Marginal  cost  and  marginal  utility  thus  coincide;  and  when 
they  coincide,  there  is  equilibrium.  If  the  quantity  supplied 
should  increase  beyond  B,  in  the  direction  of  Y,  marginal 
utility  would  be  less,  and  marginal  cost  would  be  greater. 
Supply  could  not  long  be  maintained  beyond  the  point  B,  for 
producers  would  then  be  receiving  less  than  cost.  So  long  as 
the  conditions  of  demand  and  supply  remained  as  indicated  by 
the  lines  DD'  or  88%  price  would  settle  at  the  amount  BP\ 

The  relation  of  demand  and  supply  to  value  is  somewhat 
different  here  from  what  it  was  in  the  cases  discussed  in  the 
preceding  chapters.  Where  the  supply  of  a  commodity  is 
fixed  (the  case  which  underlies  the  reasoning  of  Chapter  10), 
the  value  of  a  commodity  is  settled  by  the  conditions  of  demand; 
that  is,  by  the  marginal  utility  of  that  supply.  Where,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cost  of  a  freely  produced  commodity  is  fixed 
(the  case  discussed  in  Chapter  12),  the  value  of  the  commodity 
is  settled  by  the  conditions  of  supply;  that  is,  by  cost. 
Demand  in  this  case  determines,  in  the  long  run,  only  the 
quantity  which  shall  be  put  on  the  market.  But  in  the  case 
now  under  consideration,  the  conditions  of  demand  and  of 
supply  both  have  a  permanent  influence  in  settling  price.  As 
the  quantity  shifts,  not  only  does  marginal  utility  vary,  but 
marginal  cost.  A  lessening  of  demand  would  not  only  lessen 
the  quantity  put  on  the  market,  but  would  also  lessen  mar- 
ginal cost.  Conversely,  an  increase  of  demand  would  not  only 
cause  more  to  be  put  on  the  market,  but  would  also  raise  normal 
price,  since  the  additional  quantity  would  be  produced  at 
greater  cost.  Hence  demand  and  supply  —  marginal  utility 
and  cost  —  mutually  determine  normal  price. 

The  economist  who  has  best  set  forth  the  general  theory  of 
value.  Professor  Mac&hall,  has  ingeniously  compared  the 
influence  of  demand  and  supply  to  the  working  of  a  pair  of 
scissors.  If  one  blade  of  a  pair  of  scissors  is  held  still,  and  the 
other  moves,  we  may  say  that  the  second  does  the  cutting. 
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Yet  it  oould  not  cut  unless  the  other  blade  were  there.  So 
when  supply  is  fixed,  we  may  say  that  demand  settles  value; 
yet  it  does  so  only  because  supply  is  there  and  does  not  move. 
When  cost  is  constant,  we  may  say  that  cost  settles  value. 
Yet  it  does  so  only  because  there  is  a  demand  for  the  com- 
modity, and  because  supply  readily  adjusts  itself  to  the  amount 
which  will  be  demanded  at  the  cost  price.  If  cost  is  variable 
in  the  manner  discussed  in  the  present  chapter,  both  supply 
and  demand  —  both  cost  and  utility  —  exercise  a  mutual 
influence  on  normal  price.  Both  blades  of  the  scissors  are  in 
motion.  All  the  various  manifestations  of  value  (under  the 
conditions  of  an  advanced  division  of  labor  and  of  exchange 
flowing  from  that  division)  can  be  analyzed  as  interactions  of 
supply  and  demand.  Neither  can  be  said  to  settle  value  in- 
dependently of  the  other. 

§  2.  The  differences  in  advantage  between  producers  may 
be  due  to  permanent  or  to  temporary  causes.  According  as  th^ 
are  temporary  or  permanent,  they  are  of  very  different  signifi- 
cance for  the  theory  of  value  and  for  the  welfare  of  society. 

Differences  of  a  temporary  sort  are  the  most  common. 
They  are  so  oonmion  that  they  may  be  said  in  one  sense  to  be 
universal.  As  indicated  in  the  last  chapter,  it  probably  never 
happens  in  communities  familiar  to  us,  that  all  those  engaged 
in  a  given  industry  are  carrying  on  their  operations  in  the 
same  way.  Some  have  better  plant,  better  organisation, 
better  location,  than  others ;  can  bring  thdr  products  to  market 
at  less  eapenae;  and,  sdling  at  the  same  price,  can  reap  laiger 
gains. 

But  these  differences,  if  tbdr  causes  are  not  permanent, 
toid  constancy  to  disappear.  If  one  man  has  better  plant  or 
machinery  than  another,  and  if  there  be  no  permanent  reason 
why  the  second  should  not  also  set  up  the  better  outfit,  he  is 
likdy  sooner  or  later  to  do  so.  If  he  does  not  do  so,  he  is  likely 
to  be  driven  out  of  the  market.  Others  wiU  adopt  the  more 
effective  method  of  production,  will  increase  the  quantity 
they  put  aa  the  market,  and  will  be  aUe  to  undersell  him 
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without  foregoing  a  profit.  Where  the  methods  of  cheapened 
production  are  open  to  all,  they  are  sure  sooner  or  later  to  be 
adopted  by  all. 

We  say,  sooner  or  later ;  for  the  process  takes  time,  especially 
when  changes  in  the  arts  are  rapid.  The  civilized  world  has 
been  for  generations  in  a  dynamic  state.  More  or  less  tem- 
porary causes  of  differences  are  constantly  appearing,  dis- 
appearing, and  reappearing.  At  any  given  time,  the  usual 
conditions  are  not  those  of  uniform  cost,  but  of  varying  cost. 

But  under  these  conditions  value  cannot  be  said  to  be  deter- 
mined by  marginal  cost  of  production.  Value  is  always  deter- 
mined proximately  by  the  marginal  utility  of  the  supply.  Given 
the  total  supply  that  comes  on  the  market,  —  whether  put  on  in 
large  sudden  doses,  or  by  gradual  increments,  —  and  the  price 
will  be  such  that  the  whole  is  sold.  For  the  marginal  pro- 
ducer this  price  may  or  may  not  be  equal  at  any  given  time 
to  cost.  With  the  oscillations  of  demand,  and  the  various 
causes  of  nonadjustment  to  normal  conditions  which  were 
considered  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  season's  price  may  be 
such  as  to  make  the  marginal  producer  prosperous,  or  such  as 
to  make  him  a  bankrupt.  If  he  becomes  prosperous,  his  more 
enterprbing  and  successful  rivals,  the  infra-marginal  producers, 
become  even  more  so,  and  are  tempted  to  extend  their  opera- 
tions. If  he  is  on  the  way  to  bankruptcy,  they  may  yet  be  able 
to  hold  their  own.  In  time,  he  disappears,  and  his  better- 
equipped  or  better-situated  rivals  supplant  him.  In  time,  too, 
it  is  cost  of  production  at  their  hands  which  acts  on  supply,  and 
thus  acts  on  price.  In  other  words,  disregarding  temporary  and 
seasonal  fluctuations,  the  principle  of  constant  cost  regulates 
long-run  value  where  there  are  non-permanent  differences  be- 
tween rival  producers.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  cost  of  production  at 
the  hands  of  the  more  capable  and  better-equipped  producers, 
not  cost  of  production  at  the  hands  of  the  marginal  producer, 
that  settles  the  long-run  price  as  distinguished  from  the  market 
price.* 

1  Compare  what  is  aaid  in  Book  V,  Chapter  QO,  ||  1,  2. 
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The  situation  is  otherwise  iirhere  there  are  permanent  causes 
of  difference  between  producers.  Then  cost  at  the  hands  of  the 
marginal  producer  does  settle  the  long-run  price.  The  point 
about  which  oscillations  range,  and  to  which  price  tends  to  con- 
form, is  cost  for  the  least  advantageous  producer.  Without 
him,  the  total  supply  cannot  be  enlarged  to  the  point  at  which 
there  is  an  equilibrium  of  normal  supply  and  demand.  If  there 
were  no  limit  to  the  amount  which  the  more  advantageous  pro- 
ducers could  bring  to  market,  —  if  this  fortimate  set  of  producers 
could  increase  the  output  indefinitely  at  constant  cost,  —  the 
mai^inal  producer  would  be  driven  out,  and  the  conditions 
would  be  those  of  constant  cost.  There  being  such  a  limit,  he 
must  be  called  on  for  the  miuntenance  of  supply,  and  there 
must  be  in  the  long  run  a  price  which  will  make  it  worth  his 
while  to  contribute.  Value  is  then  determined  in  the  long  run  by 
cost  to  the  marginal  producer ;  but  at  what  point  in  the  varying 
scale  of  costs  that  producer  will  be,  depends  on  the  conditions  of 
demand. 

§  3.  Instead  of  speaking  of  varying  cost,  or  increasing  cost, 
we  may  speak  of  diminishing  returns. 

Increasing  cost  and  diminishing  returns  are  opposite  aspects  of 
the  same  tendency.  Looking  again  at  the  diagram,  we  may  see 
that  the  marginal  producer  at  B  has,  for  the  same  addition  to  the 
supply,  greater  expenses  than  the  better-situated  producers  at 
A  and  0.  As  the  quantity  put  on  the  market  increases  along  the 
axis  OYf  cost  for  every  fresh  installment  becomes  greater.  With 
every  proportional  increase  in  outlay,  there  is  a  less  addition  to 
the  supply,  —  a  tendency  to  diminishing  return. 

It  matters  not  whether  we  say  that  the  tendency  to  diminish- 
ing return  is  felt  by  the  infra-marginal  producers  themselves, 
or  by  those  whom  we  have  regarded  as  the  marginal  producers. 
It  is  felt  by  both.  There  is  an  uicrease  of  cost  as  supply  in- 
creases, and  the  price  must  be  such  as  to  make  the  increased  cost 
worth  while.  Those  who  are  better  situated  may  find,  as  they 
try  to  enlarge  their  contribution  to  the  supply,  that  they 
cannot  do  so  on  the  same  relatively  easy  terms  as  for  the 
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earliar  installiiiaits :  they  enoounter  diminishing  returns.  Or 
this  same  difficulty  may  be  met  by  others  who  add  to  the 
sui^y.  Giv^i  the  tendency,  the  result  remains  thai  ncHinal 
price  settles  at  the  point  of  cost  of  production  for  the  last 
increment.  It  would  be  more  accurate,  therefore,  to  speak  of 
the  mai^nal  product  (x  mai^nal  increment,  than  of  the  mar- 
ginal producer,  as  fixing  the  longnrun  price. 

Though  we  use  the  term '^  cost  "in  this  series  (tf  chi^t^sin  the 
soise  ci  outlays  by  a  capitalist,  and  measure  increasing  cost  by 
the  increase  in  outlays  as  additional  siqiplies  are  brou^t  to 
market,  the  cause  oS  this  rising  cost  is  commonly  an  increase  of 
cost  in  the  other  sense,  —  cost  in  terms  of  labor,  exertion,  sacri- 
fice, or  disability.^  When  additional  supplies  of  a  commodity 
bring  permanently  greater  expense  to  the  producing  ci^utalist, 
this  result  is  usually  due  to  the  fact  that  more  labor  is  required  <Mr 
a  greater  volume  ol  capital  is  called  for,  t.e.  more  saving  by  those 
who  furnish  the  capital  The  distinction  between  expenses  of  pro- 
duction and  cost  in  the  sense  of  labor  and  sacrifice,  though  it  will 
be  found  ol  great  significance  for  some  problems,  is  not  impor- 
tant here.  Where  expense  increases  permanently  for  successive 
additions  to  supply,  —  where  returns  diminish  in  proportion  to 
outlay,  —  we  have  also  diminishing  returns  in  the  sense  that 
the  same  labor  yields  a  lessening  output  That  part  of  the 
theory  of  value  which  we  are  considering  in  this  chapter  has  its 
foundation  mainly  in  some  unalterable  conditions  in  the  world 
about  us :  in  the  fact  that  nature  enables  labor  to  be  i4>plied 
less  advantageously  under  some  conditions  than  under  others, 
and  that  the  continued  i4>plication  of  labor  on  even  the  most 
advantageous  sites  meets  sooner  or  later  a  tendency  to  diminish- 
ing return. 

§  4.  In  what  cireumstances,  and  over  how  great  a  range  of 
industries,  do  we  find  varsdng  cost,  or  diminishing  returns  ?  In 
general,  differences  in  cost  are  permanent  in  the  extractive 
industries,  —  in  agriculture,  forestry,  mining. 

In  agriculture,  good  land  yields  more  to  labor  than  land  less 

1  See  Clumtar  12. 1 1. 
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good.  The  prairies  of  Illinois  are  more  fertile  than  the  stony 
fields  of  New  England,  and  the  black  earth  of  Russia  than  the 
sandy  soil  of  Brandenburg.  All!  the  climatic  factors  —  such  as 
sunshine,  precipitation,  the  length  of  the  seasons  —  have  their 
influence,  as  well  as  the  physical  and  chemical  constitution  of 
the  soil.  Of  these  and  their  effects  we  shall  have  occasion  to  say 
more  at  a  later  sti^ ;  it  suffices  here  to  emphasise  the  obvious 
fact  that  there  are  differences.^ 

Not  only  are  there  such  differoices,  but  there  is  further 
an  unmistakable  tendency  to  diminishing  returns  on  any 
plot  of  land.  The  amount  of  produce  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  best  land  is  limited ;  and  the  amount  which  can  be  ob- 
tained from  that  land  under  the  best  conditions  is  limited.  By 
applying  more  labor  and  capital,  it  is  usually  possible  to  add  to 
the  produce  from  a  given  piece  of  land ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
get  more  produce  in  proportion  to  the  addition  of  labor  and  capi- 
tal. Hence  there  are  permanent  differences,  not  only  between 
different  soils,  but  between  the  successive  applications  of  labor 
and  capital  on  the  same  soil.  So  agricultural  production  pre- 
sents typically  the  application  of  the  principle  of  value  which 
we  are  now  considering. 

In  forests,  likewise,  there  are  obvious  differences  of  the  same 
sort.  Some  are  better  than  others.  Advantage  in  location 
and  accessibility  plays  no  less  a  part  than  advantage  in  the  size 
and  character  of  the  timber;  yet  either  kind  of  advantage 
counts.  Mines  present  differences  of  an  analogous  kind ;  they 
are  affected  both  by  accessibility  to  the  market  and  intrinsic 
productiveness.  Both  forests  and  mines  have  industrial  pecul- 
iarities, especially  in  their  development  during  very  modem 
times ;  but  of  both,  the  general  conditions  of  varying  cost  and 
diminishing  retiuns  hold  good. 

In  manufacturing  industries,  which  shape  and  transform  the 
materials  brought  out  by  the  extractive  industries,  the  principle 
of  diminishing  returns  is  applicable  in  less  degree.  But,  though  the 
differences  in  cost  between  competing  producers  are  commonly 

1  See  Book  V,  Chapter  42. 
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of  the  transitional  or  ''dynamic"  sort,  they  sometimes  have 
permanent  causes.  One  manufacturer  may  have  more  water 
power  than  others,  or  an  imequaled  site  on  a  harbor  front.  In 
the  earlier  days  of  the  development  of  power  and  machinery,  a 
first-rate  water  power  was  of  great  advantage.  Later,  steam 
largely  superseded  water  power;  partly  because  of  the  great 
advances  in  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  steam  engines,  partly 
because  they  could  be  set  up  at  any  desired  place,  and  so  per- 
mitted better  access  to  markets  or  to  materials.  In  recent 
years  the  generation  and  transmission  of  electric  power  has  again 
made  falling  water  more  important,  and  may  prove  the  cause 
of  enduring  differences  in  the  effectiveness  of  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments. In  the  main,  however,  the  poorer  establishments 
do  not  maintain  themselves  indefinitely  side  by  side  with  the 
better.  They  are  steadily  displaced  by  the  better,  and  these  by 
the  still  better.  The  causes  of  difference  are  not  as  permanent, 
nor  do  they  affect  so  many  branches  of  production,  as  in  the 
extractive  industries. 


CHAPTER  14 
Value  and  Incbeasing  Retubns 

§  1.  In  the  preceding  chapter  the  theory  of  value  was  applied 
to  the  conditions  of  increasing  cost  or  diminishing  returns.  We 
turn  now  to  the  reverse  conditions,  those  of  diminishing  cost  or 
increasing  returns. 

Suppose  that,  as  additional  supplies  of  a  commodity  are  pro- 
duced, the  cost  of  each  unit  becomes  not  greater,  but  less. 
Such  a  tendency  is  represented  in  the  Figure  7  where  line  SS', 
indicating  the  conditions  of  supply,  has  a  downward  slope.  The 
line  DD',  representing  the  conditions  of  demand,  necessarily 
has  a  downward  slope,  indicating  the  diminishing  utility  of  suc- 
cessive increments.    Equilibriimi  will  be  reached  at  the  point 
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where  the  two  curves  meet,  at  P'.  At  that  point  the  quantity 
brought  to  market  sells  at  the  price  BP\  which  equals  its  cost  of 
production.  The  total  quantity  put  on  the  market  will  nor- 
mally be  OBy  and  its  total  selling  price  will  be  OPP'B. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  figure  represents  a  situation  differ- 
ent in  essential  respects  from  that  represented  in  Figure  6  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  In  that  case  some  among  the  competing 
producers  were  supposed  to  contribute  to  the  supply  at  less  cost 
than  others.  They  reaped  a  producer's  surplus.  In  the  present 
case,  however,  all  producers  are  on  the  same  plane ;  all  have  the 
advantage  of  lessening  cost  and  increasing  returns.  No  por- 
tion of  the  supply  continues  to  be  produced  at  a  cost  different 
from  the  marginal  cost.  With  the  supply  OB,  for  example,  the 
cost  per  unit  of  the  commodity  is  BP'  for  each  and  every  pro- 
ducer. If  for  any  reason  the  supply  should  be  reduced,  cost  for 
each  unit  would  be  greater.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  demand 
should  decline,  the  demand  curve  shifting  to  the  left,  to  dd',  so  as 
to  intersect  the  supply  curve  at  A\  The  quantity  normally 
supplied  would  then  be  OA,  selling  at  the  price  AA'.  All  pro- 
ducers would  find  their  cost  per  unit  higher  than  when  the  quan- 
tity supplied  was  OB;  for  A  A'  is  greater  than  BP\  But  at 
neither  price  would  there  be  differences  between  producers. 
Total  cost  and  total  selling  value  in  either  case  would  be  repre- 
sented by  parallelograms;  at  the  price  AA'  by  the  area 
OAA'C,  and  at  the  price  BP'  by  the  area  OPP'B.  There  is  no 
such  phenomenon  as  surplus  gain  to  any  producer. 

This  case  differs,  again,  from  that  considered  in  the  latter 
part  of  Chapter  12.  There  the  effect  of  a  general  lowering  of 
the  supply  schedule  was  considered,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  reduction  was  due  to  some  extraneous  cause  not  directly 
connected  with  increase  in  supply.  Here  the  reduction  is  sup- 
posed to  be  directly  due  to  such  an  increase :  the  mere  fact  of 
greater  supply  brings  a  decline  in  cost  per  unit  of  supply.  Cost, 
uniform  for  all  producers,  becomes  less  for  each  as  more  is  pro- 
duced. 

All  these  three  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  are  alike,  in  that  long- 
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run  results  are  considered.  Uniformity  of  costs,  and  the  auto- 
matic decline  in  cost  for  all  producers  with  increasing  supply, 
never  are  found  in  industry.  Where  the  conditions  are  favorable 
for  a  general  decline  in  cost,  some  producers,  as  we  have  seen, 
take  advantage  of  them  more  promptly  than  others;  and  so 
long  as  this  ''dynamic"  situation  continues,  we  have  a  lowering 
of  cost  for  some  producers,  but  not  for  all.  This  situation,  how- 
ever, will  not  ending :  those  who  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
improvements  are  imderbid  and  driven  from  the  market,  and 
the  ''static"  state  of  uniform  cost  is  approached.  The  case 
would  be  different  if  those  who  had  the  better  facilities  were 
not  subject  to  competition  from  others  on  even  terms,  and  could 
not  themselves  increase  their  output  indefinitely  at  lower  cost. 
With  such  a  limitation  to  their  advantages,  we  should  have 
precisely  the  case  of  varying  costs,  as  discussed  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  Here  cost  is  supposed  to  be  uniform,  but 
not  constant,  —  it  becomes  less  per  unit  as  the  number  of 
units  increases.  The  long-run  result  is  an  interaction  of 
demand  and  supply ;  both  blades  of  the  scissors  are  cutting. 

§  2.  What  now  are  the  industries  in  which  there  is  a  tendency 
to  increasing  return,  and  what  are  the  causes  of  this  tendency  ? 

The  first  question  is  comparatively  easy  to  answer.  The 
tendency  appears  in  manufacturing,  in  transportation,  in  mining, 
— inallthe  industries  in  which  we  have  seen  the  tendency  to  large- 
scale  production.  In  agriculture,  though  it  sometimes  appears 
as  a  passing  phase,  it  is  not  ordinarily  found  at  all ;  and  the  same 
is  true  of  systematic  forestry.  The  greater  the  extent  to  which 
plant  and  machinery  can  be  used,  the  more  concentrated  the 
industry  and  the  smaller  the  area  on  which  a  given  volume  of 
production  can  be  turned  out,  the  more  probable  is  the  tendency 
to  lessening  cost  and  increasing  return. 

The  second  question  calls  for  some  discrimination.  Increas- 
ing returns  may  be  due  to  external  economies  or  to  internal 
economies, — again  phrases  suggested  by  Professor  Marshall, 
and  pointing  to  forces  different  in  character  and  effect.  Further, 
increasing  retiums  may  be  due  to  changes  in  the  arts,  or  may 
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take  place  even  without  them.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  separate 
those  causes  of  increasing  return  which  act  under  static  con- 
ditions from  those  which  act  under  conditions  of  progress  in  the 
arts.  Yet  it  will  make  the  subject  clearer  if  at  the  outset  we 
take  up  the  two  cases  independently. 

First,  consider  external  economies.  These  are  such  as  arise 
outside  of  the  establishment  which  gains  thereby  in  efficiency 
and  in  diminution  of  cost.  An  example  at  once  simple  and 
t3rpical  is  the  diminution  in  cost  of  machinery  and  adjuncts, 
as  these  are  made  in  larger  quantities.  The  more  cotton 
mills  there  are,  and  the  more  machinery  they  use,  the 
larger  the  scale  on  which  the  machinery  itself  can  be  made. 
As  the  machinery  becomes  cheaper  the  expenses  of  the  cotton 
manufacturer  become  less.  Again,  the  construction  of  large 
steel  ships  in  the  United  States  is  now  carried  on  for  a  much 
smaller  tonnage  than  in  Great  Britain.  Consequently  various 
adjuncts  needed  for  ships, —  compasses,  capstans,  winches, 
donkey-engines,  sundry  vessel  fittings  —  are  called  for  in  much 
larger  quantity  in  Great  Britain,  are  systematically  and  uni- 
formly made  on  a  larger  scale,  and  are  cheaper  for  the  ship- 
builder. These  external  economies  would  indeed  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  American  shipbuilder  if  he  could  buy  such 
things  in  Great  Britdn  without  restriction.  But  the  United 
States  imposes  on  them  a  heavy  customs  duty.  Withui  the 
coimtry,  they  are  made  in  less  quantity  than  in  Great  Britain ; 
indeed,  often  they  have  to  be  made  separately  for  each  ship. 
Whether  procured  from  abroad  or  at  home,  they  are  therefore 
dearer.  In  consequence,  the  shipbuilder  finds  this  item  of 
expense  greater  than  it  would  be  if  ships  were  built  in  large 
numbers  in  the  United  States.  Still  another  example  is  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  manufacture.  When  this  is  carried  on  exten- 
sively, and  especially  when  a  number  of  establishments  are  in 
the  same  locality,  subsidiary  industries  arise  which  supply 
cheaply  the  special  tools,  materials,  and  fittings,  —  the  shoe- 
strings, eyes,  metal  fittings,  the  paper  boxes  for  packing,  not 
to  mention  the  machineiy.    The  gain  in  external  economies  of 
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this  sort  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  concentration  of  an  in- 
dustry in  a  given  place;  of  shoe  manufacturing  in  Brockton 
and  Lynn,  of  silk  manufacturing  in  Paterson,  of  cotton  manu- 
facturing in  Lowell  and  Fall  River,  of  metal  wares  in  Bridgeport. 
In  every  such  place  the  factories,  merely  because  of  their  num- 
ber, conmiand  resoiurces  and  economies  which  an  isolated 
establishment  finds  hard  to  secure. 

An  important  gain  of  this  sort  comes  from  the  presence  of  a 
large  experienced  labor  force.  In  almost  every  establishment 
the  workmen  are  more  or  less  shifting.  The  changes  are  more 
frequent  in  industaies  exposed  to  seasonal  fluctuations,  as  the 
boot  and  shoe  manufacture  is,  or  to  irregularities  in  demand, 
as  in  the  case  of  establishments  making  machinery.  They  are 
less  frequent  where  steady  wants  are  supplied  by  staples,  as 
in  the  soap  manufacture,  and  where  long-established  businesses 
are  conducted  by  firms  of  settled  prestige.  In  many  ways 
they  are  unfortunate,  yet  seem  to  be  an  inevitable  outcome  not 
only  of  the  variations  in  demand  for  labor  and  its  supply, 
but  of  the  monotony  of  factory  labor.  Certain  it  is  that 
workmen  come  and  go,  and  new  men  must  be  found  to 
replace  those  who  leave.  They  are  more  likely  to  be  found  in 
manufacturing  centers,  and  in  centers  where  there  are  indus^ 
tries  of  the  same  sort  or  of  similar  sorts.  No  doubt  there  are 
drawbacks  for  the  employer  in  such  centers.  His  laborers  are 
more  likely  to  be  organised  in  unions,  and  to  press  for  higher 
wages ;  and  the  expense  of  urban  sites  needs  to  be  considered.^ 
But  the  fact  that  manufacturing  towns  grow  shows  that  they 
offer  net  advantages.  In  an  isolated  establishment,  the  loss 
of  a  few  skilled  and  trcdned  workmen  may  cripple  the  whole. 
But  in  an  industry  which  has  grown  to  considerable  dimen* 
sions,  and  which  is  concentrated  in  certain  towns  or  districts, 
there  is  a  general  diffusion  of  skill  in  its  various  branches. 
The  smooth  and  continuous  conduct  of  operations  is  promoted 
by  this  external  economy. 

§  3.  Internal  economies  are  those  which  arise  within  the 

>  Compare  what  la  aaid  In  Book  V,  Chapter  48. 
o 
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establishment  itself,  and  are  independent  of  the  general  growth 
of  the  industry.  All  the  gains  from  the  extension  of  large- 
scale  production  (as  distinguished  from  increasing  volume  of 
production)  are  of  this  sort,  —  the  gains  from  larger  plant  and 
more  effective  power,  from  greater  specialization  of  machinery, 
better  handling  of  materials,  more  elaborate  division  of  labor 
among  the  workmen,  and  more  refined  adaptation  of  each 
man's  task  to  his  capacity.  One  of  the  most  interesting  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  these  advantages  and  their  limits  is  the 
extent  of  the  gain  which  comes  from  horizontal  combination, 
—  from  the  union  under  single  management  of  a  nimiber  of 
single  establishments  each  of  which  has  developed  within  itself 
the  more  inmiediate  internal  economies.  It  is  not  certain  how 
far,  in  the  long  run,  horizontal  combination  leads  to  still  further 
internal  economies.  Nor  is  it  clear  how  far  vertical  combina- 
tion, or  the  integration  of  industry,  leads  to  internal  economies. 
It  seems  to  do  so  beyond  doubt  in  some  of  the  great  industries 
of  modem  times,  especially  in  the  iron  manufacture.  But  in 
other  directions  it  has  not  made  such  unmistakable  progress. 
In  most  industries,  the  enlargement  of  the  industrial  unit 
beyond  a  certain  point,  whether  in  combination  horizontally 
with  similar  units  or  vertically  with  related  units,  does  not 
seem  to  lead  with  certainty  to  internal  economies. 

If  internal  economies  were  attained  indefinitely  as  the  scale 
of  operations  increased,  the  stage  would  be  eventually  reached 
of  complete  concentration  and  complete  monopoly.  If  each 
establishment,  or  each  combination  of  establishments,  found 
as  it  grew  in  size  that  its  efficiency  and  its  economies  increased, 
the  successively  enlarging  enterprises  would  undersell  those 
rivals  who  failed  to  enlarge,  and  finally  nothing  would  be  left 
but  one  giant  in  sole  possession  of  the  field.  This  is  the  theo- 
retically complete  ''trust,"  able  to  imdersell  all  rivals  by  virtue 
of  its  economies  in  production.  Such  a  trust  has  a  monopoly, 
but  evidently  a  tempered  monopoly.  Prices  cannot  be  raised 
beyond  the  point  at  which  producers  who  operate  on  a  smaller 
scale  can  compete.    If  the  rate  at  which  internal  economies 
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accrue  is  slow,  —  if  the  cheapening  of  production  from  each 
enlargement  of  the  scale  of  operations  is  slight, — this  check 
on  the  power  of  the  monopoly  is  substantial. 

§  4.  In  the  first  section  of  this  chapter,  the  supposition  was 
tacitly  made  that  there  is  only  one  point  of  equilibrium  un- 
Y  der  conditions  of  increasing  returns,  and 

the  Figure  on  p.  190  was  constructed  on 
this  supposition.     But  a  very  little  con* 

D 


aderation  shows  that  there  may  be  two  points  of  equilibrium. 
The  demand  and  supply  curves  have  the  same  inclination,  and 
may  intersect  at  more  points  than  one.  The  above  Figure  (Fig.  8) 
illustrates  this  possibility.  SS'  intersects  DD'  at  A ',  again  at 
B'f  again  at  C\  (Let  the  reader  disregard  for  the  moment  the 
dotted  luie  ss\)  A'  is  a  point  of  stable  equilibrium ;  so  is  C. 
B'  is  not  a  point  of  stable  equilibrium.  It  is  true  that  the 
demand  and  supply  curves  intersect  at  this  p<nnt.  Immediately 
beyond  B',  however,  the  demand  curve  is  above  the  supply 
curve;  demand  price  is  higher  than  supply  price.  An  in- 
crease of  output  beyond  B  would  be  profitable  to  producers, 
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since  the  commodity  can  be  sold,  in  the  quantities  between  B 
and  C,  at  prices  higher  than  cost  of  production.  But  C  is 
again  a  point  of  true  equilibrium ;  since  the  supply  price  be- 
yond C  is  higher  than  the  demand  price,  and  an  increase  of 
supply  beyond  C  would  be  unprofitable.  Both  A'  and  C  are 
thus,  to  repeat,  points  of  stable  equilibrium.  Price  might  set- 
tle at  either,  and  remain  at  either  It  is  indeed  conceivable 
that  a  body  of  venturesome  producers  would  extend  supply  be- 
yond Af  confident  that  cost  per  unit  would  decline  unfailingly 
with  increase  of  total  output,  and  that  eventually  (after  B  was 
passed)  demand  price  would  again  be  above  supply  price.  But 
the  outcome  of  expansion  of  this  sort  must  appear  uncertidn. 
If  equilibrium  were  established  at  A',  it  would  presumably  re- 
main ;  yet  if  it  were  established  at  C,  it  would  also  remain. 
Theoretically  there  may  be  an  indefinite  number  of  such  points 
of  stable  equilibrium. 

But  though  there  is  this  possibility  of  several  points  of  equilib- 
rium, actual  conditions  probably  present  very  rare  instances 
of  the  sort.  A  steep  slope  like  that  of  the  line  SS'  is  less  rep- 
resentative of  what  usually  happens  than  a  gentle  slope  like 
that  of  the  dotted  line  88\  Such  a  dotted  line  is  likely  to 
meet  DD'  but  once  (at  C\  the  third  point  of  intersection  for 
SS').  It  is  not  widely  different  from  the  horizontal  line  which 
represents  the  conditions  of  constant  cost. 

External  economies  are  most  likely  to  affect  cost  in  the  man- 
ner last  described.  As  a  rule,  they  operate  slowly,  almost  im- 
perceptibly, bringing  a  steady  tendency  toward  lessening  of 
expenses  with  increase  of  output,  yet  a  tendency  so  gradual 
that  for  any  given  season  or  series  of  seasons  the  conditions 
may  seem  to  differ  little  from  those  of  constant  cost. 

Internal  economies,  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  are  rapid 
in  their  introduction  and  operation.  This  happens  especially 
when  great  changes  take  place  in  the  arts,  and  when  a  new 
commodity  is  brou^t  into  use. 

Changes  in  the  arts  and  inventions,  thou^  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily affect  either  the  total  output  or  that  of  the  individual 
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establishment,  yet  commonly  afifect  both.  The  cheapenmg  of 
goods  which  results  from  imfvovements  usually  stimulates 
demand  in  ccmsiderable  d^pnee,  causes  the  total  output  to  be 
larger,  and  so  brings  into  operation  external  economics  as  well 
as  additional  internal  economics.  Improvements  have  com- 
monly been  in  the  direction  of  larger  plant  and  more  expensive 
machinery,  greater  division  <rf  labor,  production  on  a  larger 
scale.  Not  infrequentiy  the  arts  have  advanced  so  fast  as  to 
cause  an  abrupt  diminution  <rf  cost,  leave  the  equilibrium  of 
supply  and  demand  unsettied  tot  years,  and  afford  at  least 
the  possibility  of  more  than  one  point  oi  equilibrium.  Besse- 
mer's  invention  imm^isely  reduced  the  cost  of  steel  making; 
it  also  involved  expulsive  plant  and  machinery ;  it  gave  great 
opportunities  for  large-scale  i»xxluction  and  hig^y  elaborated 
organisation ;  it  thus  led  to  very  rapidly  declining  cost.  The 
application  of  machinery  to  watch  making  has  led  to  similar 
results;  and  in  this  case  tiie  commodity  was  one  subject  to  a 
very  elastic  demand,  hence  with  a  possibility  of  multifde  points 
ofequifibrium. 

New  commodities,  introduced  sudden^  or  ra|Mdly,  <rften 
bring  a  strcmg  tsadeskcy  to  decreasing  cost  witii  ina«asing 
supply.  Whffli  first  offered,  they  are  strange  to  the  bujring 
puUic,  must  break  the  crust  of  habit,  must  wait  tot  a  read- 
justment of  othi»-  devices  and  wants.  Bdng  thus  marketable 
in  small  quantities  only,  they  are  i»xxluced  on  a  small  scale. 
As  they  become  familiar  and  in  wide  use,  the  quantity  that 
can  be  sold  greatly  increases,  i»xxluction  on  a  large  scale  be* 
ocMnes  possible,  both  internal  and  external  economics  are  intro- 
duced ^eetively,  and  cost  of  i»xxiuction  declines  rapidly. 
The  di'anand  schedule  for  such  articles  often  shows  a  hig^ 
degree  of  elasticity,  eepedaUy  in  the  lower  ranges,  as  the  articles 
come  into  coomion  use.  The  history  of  tiie  bicycle  illustrates 
this  development:  its  slow  introduction  in  the  early  stages, 
its  raixdly  increasing  favor  when  ctu»  scoepted  and  genaaDy 
used,  its  rapid  decline  in  cost  and  price  when  produced  in  larger 
quantities  and  on  a  largier  scale. 
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Not  infrequently  it  happens,  however,  that  a  new  com- 
modity is  patented  or  in  some  other  way  falls  under  single 
control.  This  situation  brings  a  new  complication,  arising 
from  monopoly :  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter. 


p«*^:^  ^th  iB«»ui«^' 


We  B»y'  ""^  offpct  price  aa"  »"— ^.      i'"  -  -• 

'  a»o«^oyolb^  caa  afi^  ^^^^,1     V.-h,„  „„,,  ,he  supply  is 

Z^  -^  ^^°    .he  market,  the  price  at  ..hiob,  U  .Ul  ..11 
^  *"^  C  "ol^y  of  d«nan^^-    In  this  reanra.  monopoly 
^peud.  ou  ^^«  7l,,ji,rities.    Its  special  problem.  nn<o,n 
v»au«  1«««^^  !!.^st  caamake  the  supply  larcer  nr^M.r 
ITfar  a«  the  «"<^°P"''''' ^lu.  put  on  the  market  e^  hloc}  Iho 
Tt  "ui.     >V^^\*  CeTtrit  is  in  the  han^s  of  .  .n.. 
price  .-in  »-  t^eTcTpetin.  persons.    There  is  .onn;  ..k^ 
^"^  "'  ''^  !!I^  itmargiual  utility. -some  one  pn.v  at 

^'au.t  price  will  rta^  .^  ^^^^^^.^^   ,,,,    ,,  w 

This  propoatiou,  ^Jjr^      -^j  ^  ,^„^,ney.  iv>t  of  h'.r. 
Jen  broadly,  a.  a  bU^  «  ^^^^^  ^^^^  .^^^„,,,,,  ,,,, 

Stail;  with  P^^^:  ^;  he  made  for  any  e.-nevnl 

^perfect  adaptuuou  th«t  ^^^^  .^^   ^^^,.^.^,  ^,,,^,,„,^ 

■^^  .t  first  '^l-^^,^^^  :  J'  hid..  pVu.  U.n  .v.,.,- 
.^g  person,  cau^  even  io  -  *»^^  fi.t   i.s^.n.v  a    V-t. 

bigber  P«^-  ^^^^;   ,he  wholesale  or  ret.il  ,V.1ovs.  to 
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the  monopolist  usually  makes  his  direct  sales.  When  producers 
are  competing,  these  dealers  are  very  apt  to  play  off  one  against 
another,  and  to  induce  the  shaving  of  an  offered  price  by 
threatening  to  turn  to  a  competitor.  No  doubt,  if  all  of  the 
dealers  do  this  successfully,  competition  among  them  will  tend 
to  lower  prices  in  the  end  for  the  retail  purchasers.  At  that 
final  stage,  it  will  appear  whether  the  prices  are  such  as  to 
bring  about  the  equation  of  supply  and  demand.  But  com- 
petition among  dealers,  and  especially  among  retail  dealers, 
operates  with  friction ;  and  the  lower  prices  which  competition 
among  manufacturers  causes  these  to  concede  to  dealers  may 
redound  for  a  considerable  time  to  the  dealers'  profit,  not  to 
that  of  consumers.  Conversely,  a  monopoly  may  squeeze  the 
dealers,  so  to  speak;  charge  them  higher  prices,  which  yet 
they  do  not  find  it  feasible  —  for  some  time,  at  least  —  to  pass 
on  to  consumers.  And  even  when  such  a  rise  in  prices  reaches 
consumers,  the  effect  on  their  purchases  is  not  immediate  or 
automatic.  If  indeed  the  rise  is  great,  and  the  demand  for 
the  commodity  is  elastic,  a  reduction  in  purchases  will  be 
prompt.  The  monopolist  will  find  almost  at  once  that  he  can- 
not sell  the  same  supply  at  higher  prices.  But  if  the  rise  in 
price  is  not  great,  people  will  very  possibly  continue  to  buy 
for  some  time  what  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  buying. 
They  may  be  uneasy  and  irritated  by  the  higher  charge,  yet 
for  the  moment  may  not  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  situation 
by  curtailing  their  purchases.  The  monopolist  may  then  hold 
the  raised  price  for  a  while,  even  if  it  reaches  consumers.  Mean- 
while, in  a  growing  community,  new  consumers  may  be  added, 
or  the  old  consumers  may  get  larger  incomes.  An  increase  in 
demand  may  overtake  the  higher  price,  and  make  it  permanent ; 
and  then  it  will  seem  as  if  the  mere  fact  of  monopoly  had  caused 
prices  to  rise. 

The  position  of  middlemen  as  buffers,  easing  and  delaying 
the  pressure  of  the  forces  at  work,  appears  even  more  strongly 
in  the  case  of  producer's  goods.    As  has  already  been  said,^ 

I  See  above,  Chapter  10,  f  6. 
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tne  prnv  at  aanajia  and  Dtiiity  is  much  modin^,  in  th.^  nri  ••. 
oi  sucn  tmn-.-:iroii.  copper,  tnn:.^.  wo.,:.     The  oonT«v.t. ';, 
oecween  tne  pnce  nttnnateiy  mid  for  lin»he^  iro^xt  hv  cv.- 
Bumeis  ana  tne  mimp  price  jnnonc  deal««=  for  mat^nai.  i<  ofi-'^ 
a  Blow  imc  uncertain  one.    .vdli  ^^^  j^^  ^j^^  ^,^^^  .;•• 

maicrmiB  ror  louk.  iiKe  mm  ^a  copi^er.  «id  th..  con«m,«:„> 
aruties  wiucc  in  tne  end  tne  toois  aervr  to  m&ko.     How-  thon^ 
fc  a  poaeioie  mnuence  oi  monopoly  on  nrice  wh,ch  would  t,.'.; 
appear  u  tne  nionopoiist  soia  an  enjoyaije  commoditv  dire, :. 
to  tiie  consumcr>. 

It  is  u.  be  noted,  further,  that  the  nrst  step  taken  bv  a  inono»- 
onsi  IS  usumiy  to  settio  his  price,  not  lus  supiM..     The  hol.i'- 
of  a  patent,  lor  example,  wili  oiier  ttie  patented  articl,>  at  a  px-u 
pntv :    ne  wih  not  usually  detenmne  in  advance  tne  amo.-u 
wiiicii  ne  wiii  put  on  tne  maricft.    If  he  finds  tiiat  at  the  pvon 
price,  ne  can  sell  more  uian  he  expected,  he  will  add  to  tl..^ 
fiupp:y.     If  toe  mios  tnat  he  cannot  stui  so  much,  lie  will  h-t 
tue  stock  wliicL  he  has  on  hand  go  oil  gradually,  and  in  the 
future  wili  auJ  to  it  alowiy  and  cautiou-.iy.     In  other  words  ho 
experiments  with  the  supply  which  he  can  dispose  of  at  the  pri.v 
hxfu ;   and  perliaps,  attune  goes  ou.  iowore  or  raises  his  pricv. 
accoruius  tu  lue  response  irom  purchasers.     Probably  he  is  ojilv 
hiiii  couacioub  tuat  nia  controi  over  price  rests  on  his  rontr,.: 
OA-er  Bupi>iy ;    yet  me  surewd  business  man  is  von-  rar,>ly  in 
doubt  luai  thi.sis  the  fundamental  condition  for  keeping  a  prioo 
above  tiie  competitive  ievol. 

§  2.  Tae  power  of  a  monopohst  over  priee  being  exernsod, 
tiit-n.  fundamentaliy  through  his  control  o\-or  supply,  lot  iis 
examine  further  in  wiiai  way  tUe  control  is  ejrereis«vi. 

Tne  simpiesl  case  is  that  of  a  supply  which  has  cost  not hinc. 
—  bomeining  in  the  nature  of  treasure-.tro\-c.  Such  a  fi\<>.I 
Buppiy,  if  put  on  the  market  tu  Uno,  ■<in\\  fet.-h  a  given  prioc. 
But  the  owner  may  reason  that  a  less  supniy  will  foioh  a  higlior 
price.  If  the  demand  be  mehistic,  half  of  the  supiily  may  fetch 
more  than  double  the  price,  and  so  yield  a  largcT  gross  sum. 
will  tiieu  be  in  tlit-  interest  of  tiie  monopolist  to  destrov  half 
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supply,  and  put  on  the  market  only  the  remaining  half.  If  the 
demand  is  elastic,  it  will  more  probably  be  to  his  advantage  to 
put  the  whole  on  the  market.  The  price  per  unit,  to  be  sure, 
will  be  lower  than  if  only  half  were  sold,  but  not  so  much  lower 
as  to  make  the  gross  yield  less.  It  is  usually  to  the  interest  of  a 
monopolist  to  restrict  sensibly  the  supply  of  a  commodity  sub- 
ject to  inelastic  demand,  and  to  be  liberal  with  the  supply  of 
one  subject  to  elastic  demand. 

Suppose  next  that  the  supply  is  not  fortuitous,  but  is  pro- 
duced by  the  monopolist  under  the  ordinary  conditions,  with 
capital  invested,  laborers  hired,  sundry  expenses  of  production 
incurred.  Then  the  monopolist  will  aim  to  obtain  not  the  larg- 
est gross  amount,  but  the  largest  net  profit.  And  that  net  profit 
he  will  try  to  make  larger  than  the  usual  profits  of  capitalists. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  in  any  case  the  monopolist  would  be 
able  to  secure  on  his  capital,  by  investment  in  other  directions, 
interest  at  the  usual  rate ;  and  that  for  his  own  labor  of  direction 
and  superintendence  he  would  be  able  to  secure  the  reward 
usually  accruing  to  labor  of  the  same  skill  and  assiduity.  Those 
normal  gains  we  reckon  among  the  expenses  of  production,  or 
at  least  not  as  due  to  monopoly.  It  is  the  excess  above  them 
that  constitutes  monopoly  profit. 

It  is  probable  that  few  monopolists  consciously  separate  their 
gains  in  this  way.  They  rarely  distinguish  between  monopoly 
profits  proper  and  ordinary  returns  for  their  capital  and  labor. 
They  simply  rejoice  that  they  pay  dividends  at  ten  or  twenty 
per  cent,  or  are  able  to  be  munificent  in  salaries  to  themselves 
and  their  associates.  If  closely  questioned,  however,  they 
would  soon  distinguish  the  share  in  these  gains  which  is  due  to 
monopoly  alone.  It  is  that  share,  monopoly  profits  in  the  strict 
sense,  which  now  interests  us. 

If  the  monopolist  produces  his  commodity  under  the  con- 
ditions of  constant  cost,  his  calculation  of  net  profit  will  be  simple. 
Figure  9  will  illustrate  it.  The  cost  of  producing  the  com- 
modity is  there  represented  by  the  distance  from  0  to  C,  and  is 
the  same  whether  a  large  or  small  amount  of  the  commodity 
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be  produced ;  it  is  OC  =  ^C"  =  BC'\  The  price  at  ^iiich  Buy 
given  quantity  will  sell  depends  on  the  confonnation  of  the 
ij^»inn.TiH  curve  DD'.  If  a  quantity  OA  is  put  on  the  market,  it 
can  all  beaoldattbeprioeii^^  The  total  cost  of  this  quantity 
ie  OCCA.     Monopoly  profit  will  then  be  indicated  by  the  area 


V 


Tuk.  9. 


CPA'C.  But  if  the  quaactity  OB  is  put  on  the  market,  the 
price  must  be  lowered  to  BB\  that  being  the  price  at  ^^ch  the 
whole  quantity  OB  can  be  diapooed  of.  Monopoly  profit  is  now 
the  area  Ci^'^'C".  Hthefinrtafea,  CPil'C,  isthe  lai^r  of  the 
two,  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the  monopoiist  to  restrict  his 
output  to  the  quantity  OA,  But  if  the  area  CP^BT/'  is  the 
lAx-^er,  it  will  be  to  his  interest  to  enlarge  his  output  to  the 
amount  OB.  Ab  has  already  been  said,  the  elasticity  of  demand 
bas  an  important  influence  on  the  calculations  of  the  monopoiist. 
If  demand  is  elastic,  —  if  a  lowering  of  price  will  greatly  stimu- 
late consumption  and  purchases,  —  the  line  T)T>'  will  have  a 
gentler  slope,  and  the  quantity  which  can  be  disposed  of  ir 
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price  OP'  will  be  greater  than  OB.  The  parallelograms  indicat- 
ing gross  receipts  and  monopoly  profit  will  be  longer,  and  larger 
in  area.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  probable  that  monopoly 
profit  will  be  larger  for  a  comparatively  low  price  than  for  a 
high  one. 

In  the  preceding  section  it  was  said  that  a  monopolist  might 
find  it  to  his  advantage  to  destroy  part  of  a  supply,  in  order  to 
sell  the  remainder  for  a  larger  gross  amount.  But  such  de- 
struction can  take  place  very  rarely.  Fortuitous  supplies, 
coming  into  a  monopolist's  hands  without  cost,  hardly  ever 
occur.  When  a  monopolist's  supply  is  produced,  and  costs 
something,  it  is  obviously  easier  and  cheaper  to  refrain  from  pro- 
ducing a  part  of  it  than  to  destroy  a  part  after  it  has  been  pro- 
duced. Only  from  miscalculation  or  causes  beyond  control 
(such  as  superabundance  of  crops)  may  a  monopolist  find  de- 
struction to  his  advantage.  It  seems  to  be  well  established  that 
in  the  eighteenth  century  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  at 
times  burnt  part  of  its  crop  of  cloves  in  order  to  be  able  to  sell 
the  remainder  at  prices  so  much  higher  as  to  increase  its  gross 
receipts.  Similar  destruction  would  hardly  be  ventured  in  a 
modem  conmiunity;  fear  of  retribution  from  an  outraged 
public  opinion  would  prevent  it.^ 

The  mode  in  which  a  monopolist  conmionly  proceeds  in  the 
adjustment  of  supply  is  illustrated  by  the  conditions  of  diamond 
production  in  recent  years.  Virtually  all  new  diamonds  come 
from  the  mines  at  Kmberley  in  South  Africa.  These  are  under 
the  single  ownership  of  the  De  Beers  Company,  formed  by  an 
amalgamation,  under  the  guidance  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  of  a  number 
of  competing  mines.  Some  of  the  mines  are  not  worked,  and 
the  total  supply  is  intentionally  limited  to  the  amount  which 
can  be  sold  to  best  advantage.  The  demand  for  diamonds, 
after  a  certain  point,  is  highly  inelastic.  They  are  bought  chiefly 
for  purposes  of  display.    Scarcity  and  high  price  are  the  basis  of 

>  When  a  publisher  prints  a  iimited  edition  of  a  book,  and  then  distributes 
the  type,  he  may  be  said  to  wipe  out  part  of  the  supply  in  order  to  sell  at  a  higher 
price  the  restricted  portion  which  he  prints. 
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their  utility;  if  very  abundant,  they  would  be  little  prizeil. 
Hoicc  it  is  clearly  to  the  advantage  of  the  De  Beers  Company  to 
curtail  production  and  limit  the  supply.*  Were  the  commo<lity 
one  like  copper,  with  a  very  elastic  demand,  it  might  pay  such  a 
monopoUst  to  work  the  source  of  supply  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
§  3.  Suppose  now  that  the  monopolized  commodity  is  pro- 
duced, not  under  the  conditions  of  constant  cost,  but  under  those 
of  diminishing  cost  (increasing  returns).  The  calculations  of  the 
monopolist  then  become  complex.  He  must  consider  on  the 
one  hand  the  extent  to  which  price  will  fall  as  a  larger  supply  is 
put  on  the  market,  and  on  the  other  hand,  how  much  cost  will 
fall  as  more  is  produced.  The  situation  is  again  easily  illustrated 
by  a  diagram. 


A 
Fig.  to. 

>  The  De  Been  CkmipAiiy  eontrols  96  por  c^nt  of  tbo  world 'n  rltamond  produc- 
tion. See  G.  F.  WiUiuDB.  The  Diammid  Minrn  of  South  Africa,  Vol.  I,  p.  201 ; 
Vol.  II,  p.  161. 

I  have  referred  to  the  diamond  monopoly  im  If  {t  pro«ir'niod  a  caii<)  of  confftnnt 
cost.  This  is  not  probable  in  the  cam*  of  mtncn,  Icnni  of  nil  whrrn  the  occurrnnne 
of  the  product  is  as  imgular  as  in  diamond  mlnon.  Dut  the  motives  that  lead 
to  a  wirtoilmmit  ol  supply  we  ewentlalljr  the  lame. 
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On  Figure  10  DD'  has  a  slight  inclination,  representing  a  very 
elastic  demand.  SS\  the  supply  curve,  has  a  steep  inclination, 
at  least  in  its  upper  range,  representing  a  very  rapid  decline  in 
cost  per  unit  as  supply  is  enlarged.  If  the  monopolist  produces 
and  puts  on  the  market  the  quantity  OA,  he  will  find  the  cost 
per  unit  to  be  AC,  and  the  total  cost  to  be  COAC.  That  supply 
will  be  sold  at  the  price  AA' ;  the  gross  receipts  will  be  OPA'A, 
and  the  monopoly  profit  will  be  CPA'C.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  quantity  produced  is  the  larger  amount  OB,  the  cost  per 
unit  will  be  only  BC,  and  the  cost  of  the  total  supply  will  be 
C'OBC.  That  supply  can  be  sold  at  the  price  BB'.  The  gross 
receipts  will  be  ORB'B,  and  the  monopoly  profits  will  be 
C'RB'C.  Evidently  the  monopoly  profit  will  be  much  greater 
with  the  lower  price  than  with  the  higher  price ;  this  because  the 
conditions  assumed  are  those  of  very  elastic  demand  and  of 
rapidly  decreasing  cost.  The  less  elastic  the  demand,  and  the 
less  rapid  the  decrease  in  cost,  the  more  probable  is  it  that  the 
monopolist  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  limit  the  supply  and 
keep  up  the  price. 

The  reader  will  easily  see  that  a  number  of  maximum  monop- 
oly profits  and  ruling  monopoly  prices  are  possible.  To  express 
in  one  single  statement  all  the  elements  of  the  case  would  require 
mathematical  formulation.  Such  a  formulation,  however,  has 
an  appearance  of  accuracy  which  is  often  misleading ;  and  this 
is  true  even  of  a  comparatively  simple  diagram  like  that  given 
above.  Some  of  the  elements  in  the  situation  must  be  more  or 
less  a  matter  of  guess  work  for  the  monopolist ;  especially  the 
degree  of  elasticity  in  demand,  and  the  rate  of  decreasing  cost 
with  enlai^ed  production.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  perfectly  un- 
restrained monopoly,  —  and  such  are  very  rare,  —  monopoly 
price  is  usually  fixed  by  a  sort  of  rule  of  thumb.  Though  probably 
at  a  point  considerably  above  the  competitive  price,  it  is  not 
settled  by  any  refined  calculation  of  the  precise  point  of  maxi- 
mum profit. 

Sharply  decreasing  oost,  or  increasing  retuniy  is  most  likely 
to  appear  where  articles  are  newly  introduced.    At  first  these 
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are  boo^t  and  naed  in  floudl  wnonntfi,  Later,  as  they  becoiBe 
fywiKM"  aad  iridely  used,  they  are  prodooed  in  iarser  quantities, 
and  the  principle  of  increasing  returns  appiies.  Not  inf  roquently 
Bcw  artides  are  niopnpnliwRd,  being  protected  by  pat<ait  M- copy- 
li^t  laws.  They  than  give  a  most  apt  iUustration  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  pBcincq^es  here  under  ixBisideratiocL  Thus,  the  Web- 
baeh  mwntifiB  attached  to  gwsii^ts  ncre  long  protected  by 
patent  in  all  advaaoed  eountncB.^  They  enabled  a  nwch  better 
li^t  to  be  had  for  a  less  ezpenditare  on  gas,  and  they  contami* 
naied  the  air  lass.  The  demand  for  ibesn  was  highly  elastic. 
Tliey  were  pnxhioed  much  more  dieapiy  in  large  quantities. 
Hence,  thou^  monopcriiaed,  they  were  sold  at  a  price  ^rtiieh,  per 
unit  of  product,  was  not  greatly  jdxwe  OQst  price ;  nonetheless, 
on  theecionnous  quantity  wliich  could  be  sold,  they  yidded  mo- 
iM^Doly  profits  very  great  in  the  aggregate. 

A  cdtuation  essentially  flomilar  appears  in  the  eaae  of  copy* 
rioted  books.  Books  conform  to  thepiinapleofdecreaaingoost. 
Tlieezpense  of  t3rpe0etting  and  of  making  the  stereotype  {dates is 
tiie  same  wfaetherone  thouaand  copies  beprinted  or  fifty  tiiousand. 
The  other  expenses  of  bookmaking — paper,  prassworic,  txnding, 
and  the  like  —  are  tolerably  uniform  per  unit,  yet  some  of  them 
show  sli^tly  diminishing  cost  as  more  books  are  printed  from 
the  same  plates.  On  the  indiole,  the  cost  per  unit  is  much  less 
for  a  large  edition  than  for  a  small  (me.  A  common  device  of 
publishers  is  to  issue  a  limited  edition,  often  with  numbered  copies, 
and  dispose  of  it  at  a  hig^  rate  to  collectors  and  other  persons 
who  prise  the  possession  of  a  rare  thing.  They  calculate  that  the 
profit  will  be  greater  from  a  small  edition  at  a  high  price,  than 
from  a  laige  edition  at  a  low  price.  The  same  result  appears 
with  scientific  books,  which  oftoi  appeal  to  but  a  small  circle  of 
readers  and  for  which  the  demand  is  inelastic.  The  few 
copies  printed  are  sold  at  a  comparatively  hi^  price  to  those 
who  desire  them.  Were  they  salable  in  large  quantities,  their 
cost  and  probably  their  price  would  be  lower.  On  the  other 
hand,  new  books  which  many  people    may  be   ter 
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read  —  popular  novels,  for  example  —  are  sold  at  the  outset  for 
a  lower  price,  for  they  present  the  conditions  both  of  decreasing 
cost  and  of  elastic  demand. 

It  is  obvious  that  under  conditions  of  increasing  cost  (dimin- 
ishing returns)  the  situation  of  a  monopolist  will  again  be  differ- 
ent. The  probability  of  a  sharp  limitation  of  supply  is  evi- 
dently greater  if  the  increase  of  supply  entails  greater  cost  for 
the  additional  output.  If  the  demand  be  highly  inelastic,  the 
monopolist  will  certainly  be  disposed  to  restrict  his  output  very 
much;  for  the  price  he  can  get  will  rise  much  with  lessened 
supply,  while  his  expenses  will  fall.  And  even  with  an  elastic 
demand,  he  will  have  to  reckon,  not  indeed  with  rapidly  falling 
price  as  output  increases,  but  with  some  increase  in  cost.  Mo- 
nopoly, however,  with  diminishing  returns  is  probably  rare.  It 
may  appear  in  the  case  of  some  unoonmion  mineral  products, 
obtained  from  a  single  source  of  supply  or  a  few  combined  sources 
(the  South  African  diamond  mines  may  present  an  example). 
On  the  whole  monopoly  conditions,  complete  or  partial,  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  found  with  commodities  produced  under 
constant  or  under  increasing  returns. 

§  4.  Monopoly  presents  another  possibility, — different  install- 
ments of  the  supply  may  be  sold  at  varying  prices.  Under  com- 
petition, one  price  prevails  throughout  the  market ;  no  one  seller 
is  allowed  by  the  others  to  get  a  higher  price.  In  the  preceding 
paragraphs  it  has  been  tacitly  assumed  that  the  same  holds  good 
under  monopoly.    But  it  does  not  necessarily  hold. 

Look,  for  example,  at  Figure  9  (p.  203)  representing  monopoly 
under  the  conditions  of  constant  cost.  The  monopolist  cannot 
but  look  with  longing  eyes  at  the  possible  profits  represented  by 
the  area  CPA'C.  It  is  true  that  the  one  uniform  price  yield- 
ing him  the  largest  gain  may  be  the  price  OP'  (  =  BB'),  at  which 
his  monopoly  profits  are  CP'B'C".  But  may  he  not  get  in 
addition  the  extra  profit  potentially  to  be  had  on  the  quantity 
OAf  which  would  sell,  if  put  on  the  market  by  itself,  at  the  price 
AA'1  May  he  not  charge  a  high  price  to  the  richer  or  more 
eager  buyers,  while  selling  at  a  lower  rate  to  those  not  able  or 
willing  to  pay  the  high  price  ? 
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To  sell  directly  and  openly  at  varying  prices  to  different  pur- 
chasers is,  to  be  sure,  not  alwa3^  feadble  or  politic.  There  is  the 
posfflbility  of  resale  by  the  favored  purchaser.  Moreover,  the 
instinct  of  equality  or  ''fair  treatment"  is  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Its  violation  arouses  a  feeling  of  resentment,  which  may  affect 
purchasers  or  lead  to  hostile  l^^slation.  Hence  the  monopolist, 
if  he  discriminates,  is  likely  to  disguise  his  discrimination.  But 
in  some  degree  he  will  not  infrequently  secure  from  the  upper 
strata  of  buyers  that  hi^er  price  which  would  otherwise  inure 
to  them  as  consumer's  surplus. 

Thus  the  monopolist  may  put  the  commodity  on  the  market  in 
installments.  He  may  sell  at  a  high  price  first  to  those  whose 
demand  is  keenest ;  and  then,  after  a  pause,  put  on  the  market 
a  further  supply  at  a  lower  price.  Substantially  this  is  often 
done  by  publishers  with  oopyri^ted  books,  especially  such  as 
are  reasonably  sure  to  have  a  considerable  vogue.  A  first 
edition  is  offered  at  a  comparatively  high  price.  After  a  season 
or  two,  a  much  cheaper  "ix>pular"  edition  is  put  out,  tempting 
a  whole  army  of  buyers  for  ndiom  the  first  edition  was  too  ex- 
pensive. There  is,  indeed,  some  pretense  of  a  difference  between 
the  two.  The  ix>pular  edition  is  printed  on  cheaper  paper,  has 
a  less  elaborate  binding,  or  may  be  in  paper  cover.  But  the 
differ^ice  in  cost  between  the  two  forms  is  usually  small,  and  by 
no  means  accounts  for  the  difference  in  selling  price.  That  dif- 
ference results  in  the  main  from  the  publisher's  effort  to  tap  in 
succession  the  several  strata  of  buyers. 

Something  of  the  same  sort  happens  not  infrequently  in  the 
case  of  patented  articles.  These  may  be  sold  at  a  high  price 
for  the  first  installments  put  on  the  market,  and  at  prices  much 
reduced  as  the  great  mass  of  buyers  are  sought.  There  is,  to 
be  sure,  another  factor,  already  referred  to.  Being  x)atented, 
the  articles  must  be  of  a  new  sort;  since  the  law  gives  the 
monopoly,  or  patent,  only  on  the  ground  of  this  novelty.  The 
market  is  necessarily  uncertain.  The  patentee  is  likely  to  pro- 
ceed cautiously.  The  moderate  quantity  put  on  the  market 
at  the  outset  does  not  allow  the  advantages  of  large-scale  pro- 
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duction ;  hence,  though  price  Ib  high^  cost  aldo  is  high«  If  it 
were  certain  from  the  start  that  the  article  would  find  a  wide 
sale,  large  plant  and  elaborate  division  of  labor  might  be  ap^ 
plied  from  the  beginnmg,  great  quantities  might  be  produced, 
a  small  part  sold  at  once  at  high  prices,  the  rest  stored  away 
until  it  was  time  to  satisfy  the  demand  at  lower  prices.  But 
this  involves  risk.  Commonly,  the  earlier  installments  are  pro- 
duced and  sold  tentatively,  and  the  advantages  of  low  cost 
are  not  reaped  until  the  possibility  of  large  sales  at  low  prices 
is  proved  by  successive  experiments. 

A  direct  mstance  of  discrimination  in  price  seems  to  be 
supplied  by  the  telephone.  This  is  a  monopoly  in  most  com* 
munities,  and  indeed,  whether  under  private  or  public  manage- 
ment, ought  to  be  a  monopoly.  The  commodity,  or  service, 
is  not  of  a  transferable  kind ;  hence  one  obstacle  to  discrimi- 
nation —  possible  resale  —  is  out  of  the  way.  Telephone  rates 
are  commonly  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  what  the  user  can  pay ; 
they  are  higher  in  cities  and  in  thickly  settled  districts  than  in 
rural  districts.  Some  parts  of  the  variations  in  charges  are 
doubtless  due  to  differences  in  cost,  but  in  the  midn  they  seem 
to  be  the  outcome  of  monopoly  conditions. 

A  converse  case  occurs  when  a  monopoly  charges  a  levd 
rate  to  all  persons,  under  conditions  which  would  lead  com- 
peting producers  to  charge  rates  varying  according  to  cost. 
Probably  the  uniform  five-cent  fare  on  American  street  railways 
could  not  be  maintained  but  for  monopoly  conditions.  Custom, 
convenience  in  collection,  and  a  disposition  to  conciliate  the 
public,  acooimt  here  for  the  one  rate  of  fare  which  the  monopoly 
charges.  The  most  striking  case  of  this  sort,  however,  is 
where  a  pubUc  authority  carries  on  an  industry  as  a  monopoly. 
The  uniform  rate  of  postage  on  letters  is  to  be  explained  largely 
in  this  way.  The  two-cent  rate  is  highly  profitable  on  short 
distance  letters,  and  especially  on  letters  in  the  large  cities.  If 
competing  producers  carried  on  the  business,  some  of  them 
would  enter  this  profitable  part  of  the  field  and  carry  letters 
there  for  much  less  than  two  cents.    Private  individuals  or 
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corporations  who  might  undertake  letter  service  in  outlying 
districts  of  thin  population,  espedaUy  the  rural  distriots, 
would  have  to  charge  considerably  more;  or  else  the  govern** 
ment  would  have  to  do  the  work  at  a  heavy  financial  loss. 
The  f^^«t.ing  monopoly  enables  the  government  to  cover  the 
loss  in  one  i^on  from  the  profit  in  another.  The  postal 
service  is  administered  at  a  veiy  moderate  unifonn  rate,  either 
with  profit,  as  in  European  countries,  or  at  a  comparatively 
pm5Ll1  loss,  as  in  the  United  States,  The  social  and  educational 
advantages  of  thus  conducting  the  service,  as  a  monopoly 
with  imiform  rates,  are  too  obvious  to  need  emphasis. 

§  5.  The  possibility  of  charging  dififerent  prices  to  different 
purchasers  explains  the  phenomenon  of  ''dumping,"  —  that 
is,  the  disposal  of  conmiodities  in  a  foreign  couatry  at  one  price, 
and  to  domestic  purchasers  at  another  and  higher  price.  In 
the  absence  of  monopoly, — that  is,  if  producers  were  competing 
freely,  —  all  purchasers  would  get  commodities  at  the  same 
price.  The  producers  mighti  indeed,  gain  collectively  by  selling 
part  of  the  supply  at  a  low  rate,  and  the  rest  at  a  higher.  Where 
market  conditions  are  disadvantageous,  and  where  the  total 
supply  cannot  be  sold  on  remunerative  terms,  there  is  a  strong 
inducement  to  resort  to  such  tactics.  But  no  one  producer 
will  sacrifice  himself  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest;  he  will  not 
slaughter  the  whole  or  a  part  of  his  stock  in  order  that  others 
may  gain.  If,  however,  all  were  to  carry  out  an  agreement  to 
sacrifice  each  a  specified  share  of  his  supply,  reserving  the 
remainder  for  higher  prices,  the  object  might  conceivably  be 
accomplished.  Here,  to  be  sure,  there  is  this  obstacle :  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  favored  purchaser  may  resell  to  those  from 
whom  it  is  proposed  to  exact  the  higher  price.  But  if  the 
favored  purchaser  is  a  foreigner,  and  if  a  heavy  duty  on  imports 
prevents  him  from  sending  back  the  ''dimiped"  commodity  to 
the  domestic  market,  the  obstacle  is  removed.  The  domestic 
price  can  then  be  kept  higher,  and  the  gain  from  this  source 
may  outweigh  the  loss  on  the  dumped  sales  to  foreigners; 
especially  if  the  commodity  be  one  for  which  the  demand  is 
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inelastic  and  of  which  an  increased  supply  on  the  domestic 
market  would  greatly  depress  the  price.  If  the  operation  be 
carried  on  by  a  compact  monopoly,  it  is  possible  that  the 
foreign  sales  themselves  will  be  at  remunerative  rates,  and  that 
the  higher  domestic  price  will  yield  monopoly  profits  still  fur- 
ther enhanced. 

The  more  complete  the  monopoly,  the  more  likely  will  be 
inequalities  in  the  nature  of  ''dumping/'  Even  in  cases  of 
halfway  monopoly  or  temporary  monopoly,  something  of  the 
sort  may  happen,  though  the  discriminations  will  be  less  striking 
and  less  continued.  Any  producer  or  vendor  of  a  ''specialty" 
—  a  particular  brand,  an  unusual  conmiodity  —  is  apt  to  be 
for  a  time  in  a  position  of  semi-monopoly.  So  far  as  he  con- 
trols the  given  article^  he  may  find  it  advantageous  to  get  rid 
of  part  of  his  supply  in  a  foreign  country,  or  in  any  out-of-the- 
way  region,  in  order  not  to  "spoil"  his  domestic  market. 
Where  control  of  the  market  rests  only  on  good  will,  or  on 
established  plant  and  reputation,  the  extent  to  which  dumping 
can  be  carried  is  obviously  less  than  in  the  case  of  a  firm  and 
enduring  monopoly.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  many  pro- 
ducers are  steadily  competing  in  the  sale  of  a  staple  commodity, 
dumping  will  not  arise  at  all. 

§  6.  Complete  and  unqualified  monopoly  is  rare.  Hence 
too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  on  the  theory  of  monopoly 
price  in  explaining  the  phenomena  of  actual  life. 

A  monopoly  exercised  by  a  government  for  fiscal  reasons  gives 
perhaps  the  best  chance  of  exacting  the  full  monopoly  profit. 
When  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  in  the  days  before  the  English 
occupation,  maintained  a  monopoly  of  the  salt  trade,  he  prob- 
ably squeezed  out  of  it  remorselessly  all  that  could  be  exacted 
from  his  unfortunate  subjects.  But  generally  fiscal  monopolies 
do  not  exercise  their  power  to  the  utmost.  They  are  not  im- 
common  in  civilised  countries,  being  simply  a  method  of 
securing  public  revenue  by  monopoly  management  instead  of 
by  taxes.  Such  are  the  tobacco  and  salt  monopolies  in  Austria 
and  Italy,  the  tobacco  monopoly  in  France,  the  spirit  monopo- 
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lies  in  Switaeriand  and  Russia.  These  are  rarely  exploited  up 
to  their  maTimuTn  yield.  A  given  net  revenue,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  financial  needs  of  the  several  states,  is  sought,  and 
the  adjustment  of  supply  and  of  prices  is  pressed  no  further. 

Patented  and  copyrighted  articles,  again,  seem  to  fulfill  the 
conditions  of  perfect  monopoly;  the  law  forbids  competition 
once  for  all.  But  the  holder  of  such  a  monopoly  must  reckon 
with  the  competition  of  more  or  less  available  substitutes,  and 
thus  is  compelled  to  abate  his  prices  and  enlarge  his  supplies 
more  than  he  would  otherwise  do.  Copyrighted  books,  for 
example,  must  meet  the  competition  of  other  copyrighted 
books  of  a  sinular  kind,  not  to  mention  those  on  wliich  the 
copyright  has  expired.  A  first-rate  textbook  yields  a  good 
monopoly  profit,  sometimes  a  very  high  one.  Yet  if  the  price 
be  put  too  high,  others,  little  worse,  can  be  used  in  its  place. 
The  gjBia  from  a  copyrighted  or  patented  article  often  arises 
not  so  much  from  selling  it  at  a  hi|^er  price  than  others  of  a 
similar  sort,  as  from  selling  much  more  of  it  at  about  the  same 
price.  This  gain  is  obviously  the  greater  if  the  conditions  of 
production  are  those  of  decreasing  cost. 

In  other  cases,  also,  of  real  or  apparent  or  halfway  monopoly, 
there  are  commonly  checks.  Many  so-called  monopolies  lack 
a  l^al  basis  and  even  a  solid  industrial  basis.  Such  is  the 
case  with  most  of  the  ''trusts''  which  have  been  formed  by 
horizontal  combination.  They  must  be  ever  on  the  watch 
against  competitors,  and  very  few,  if  any,  are  in  a  position  to 
exercise  unrestrained  monopoly  power.  Others,  again,  though 
more  securely  founded,  must  be  on  their  guard  against  regula* 
tion  or  displacement  by  public  authority.  Such  are  the  so- 
called  ''public  service"  industries, — the  railway,  the  street  rail- 
way, the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  gas  companies.  Both 
of  these  sorts  of  cases,  so  important  in  modem  industry,  will 
engage  our  attention  as  we  proceed.  Here  it  sufRces  to  note 
that  the  monopoly  is  in  one  way  or  another  qualified. 

Finally,  the  dullness  or  torpor  of  a  monopolist  * 
reckoned  with.    The  strict  reasoning  of  the  theory  of 
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price  assumes  him  to  press  his  advantage  shrewdly  and  to  the 
utmost.  He  may  do  uothing  of  the  kind.  The  spur  of  com- 
petition —  the  one  force  which  more  than  any  other  stimulates 
enterprise  and  business  intelligence  —  is  lacking.  The  secure 
monopolist  is  likely  to  be  content  with  a  good  comfortable 
profit,  and  to  let  well  enough  alone.  It  may  happen,  indeed, 
that  another  and  shrewder  person  will  see  the  possibilities,  will 
buy  out  the  inert  possessor,  and  proceed  to  manage  the  affair 
with  more  vigor  and  profit.  Such  has  been  not  infrequently 
the  course  of  events  in  the  public  service  monopolies  of  modem 
times,  especially  in  those  whose  possibilities  of  profit  have 
been  connected  with  changes  in  the  arts  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  great  cities.  But  this  is  not  a  matter  on  which  prediction 
can  be  ventured.  The  actual  working  of  monopoly,  while  it 
conforms  more  or  less  to  the  theoretical  analysis,  is  often  highly 
uncert^  and  irr^ular. 

§  7.  It  remains  to  say  a  word  about  one  form  of  monopoly 
which  frequently  comes  into  public  notice,  the  ^'corner."  This 
word  usually  implies  not  that  the  sources  of  production  have 
come  permanently  under  monopoly  control,  but  that  the  avail- 
able supply  has  been  got  for  the  time  into  a  single  hand.  Re- 
currently, persons  of  speculative  bent  try  their  hands  at  this 
operation,  buying  up  the  whole  supply  of  an  article,  and  then 
selling  it,  if  possible,  at  a  large  profit. 

So  far  as  the  ordinary  course  of  market  prices  is  concerned, 
mere  cornering  has  no  effect.  If  supply  remains  the  same, 
price  to  consumers  will  not  be  more  or  less  because  an  article  is 
in  single  hands.  Yet  the  comerer  may  make  money.  If  so, 
this  is  because  he  has  foreseen  more  quickly  or  more  shrewdly 
than  others  a  shortage  in  the  seasonal  supply.  By  buying  the 
whole  of  it  at  moderate  prices  from  producers  or  dealers  less 
shrewd,  he  may  profit  by  an  advance.  But  that  advance  was 
certain  to  come  sooner  or  later.  The  profit  is  not  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  consumers.  The  question  is  simply  which  set 
of  producers  or  middlemen  will  accurately  gauge  the  market 
price  of  the  season  and  profit  accordingly.    This  is  especially 
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tne  of  jDldcleB  thst  are  in  f  ■miiimble  fami,  or  wy  BMirly  a 
canfffimable  fanxL  Such  is  ioe,  the  Boppiy  of  which,  in  repow 
dBpewimg  cm  n&tBiml  (wiates'-liQMn)  ioe,  is  afasolntelT  fixevi  by 
the  oontEngemaes  of  the  weather ;  or  a  yogetable  like  toouitoeR, 
the  erap  of  which,  for  nanning  purpoBOB,  has  aooiBtiBies  been 
boEOi^  oat  by  qaeciilatorB  euglueming  a  ooimer.  Hie  pnoe  of 
thefle  things  ifi  flettled  with  mndi  pncaskin  by  the  pUy  of 
dBBiand  and  Bappljy  ix.  by  maigi&al  utihty,  and  it  matten 
not  to  the  noBBiimer  whether  tiiat  supply  be  in  a  angle  hand 
Of  not. 

In  the  ewe  of  produfier's  goods,  such  as  metals  and  raw 
materials,  ibe  possible  effect  on  pnoes  from  a  oomer  is  greater^ 
for  the  ressons  already  indicated.  Prorided  the  oomer  is 
xigonms,  — provided  all  the  available  supplies  and  avonues  of 
Bopply  are  effectively  eontroUed,  —  there  is  at  least  a  possi- 
faility  that  middlemen  and  produeers  who  are  committed  to 
operataons  in  which  the  raw  materials  are  needed,  will  be  mulcted 
for  a  hitler  price  than  would  rule  without  the  comer. 

Quite  Miothftr  situation  appears  i^en  the  persons  against 
whose  purses  the  comer  is  aimed  are  not  the  consumers,  but 
otiier  dealers  and  speculators,  and  especially  the  speculators 
who  have  been  buying  or  selling  for  future  delivery.  Most 
qieculators  are  simply  betting  on  future  prices.  They  are 
doing  BO,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  with  incomplete  or  ill-inter- 
preted  infomiation.  A  speculative  comer  is  commonly  directed 
against  those  wlio  have  sold  for  future  delivery,  —  that  is, 
those  who  have  agreed  to  sell  for  a  givon  price,  at  a  fixed  date 
in  the  future,  something  which  they  do  not  own.  A  shre^wd 
and  daring  person,  or  even  one  not  shrewd  but  only  daring, 
wlio  believes  that  many  persons  have  oversold  for  future 
delivery,  may  try  to  buy  up  the  whole  supply  available  at  the 
stipulated  date.  If  he  succeeds,  he  may  then  dictate  tho  price 
at  which  they  must  buy  from  hinif  in  order  to  koop  their  on- 
gagemente;  and  the  difference  between  that  prion  and  the 
price  he  has  paid  for  his  purchases  makes  the  profit  of  the 
eamw.    Evidently  the  persons  who  are  directly  affected  — 
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not  the  coiisumers,  but  only  other  dealers  and  speculaton. 
In  80  far,  it  is  a  case  of  diamond  cut  diamond. 

Yet  the  consuming  public  is  by  no  means  without  its  con- 
cern in  these  speculative  comers.  Some  of  its  purchases  may 
be  of  a  sort  that  cannot  be  postponed,  and  must  be  made  at 
the  ruling  market  price.  This  buying  comes  from  those  more 
eager  or  necessitous  persons,  who  would  ordinarily  get  the 
article  at  the  normal  market  price,  and  would  seciue  a  con- 
sumer's surplus.  During  the  crucial  period  of  a  comer  —  say 
during  the  month  of  May,  if  wheat  for  May  delivery  is  the 
bone  of  contention  —  wheat  will  sell  at  an  artificially  hi^ 
price.  The  oomerer  is  intent  on  buying  every  part  of  supply 
that  comes  to  market,  to  prevent  his  opponents  from  getting 
the  means  of  satisfying  their  contracts.  These  opponents,  in 
turn,  are  under  no  less  pressure  to  secure  the  supplies.  Until 
the  struggle  is  over, — until  either  the  comer  ''bursts"  because 
the  comerer  finds  he  cannot  possibly  buy  the  entire  supply, 
or  else  the  ''short  sellers"  acknowledge  themselves  defeated 
and  "settle"  with  their  opponent, — so  long  the  market  price 
is  high,  and  those  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  buying  for 
bona  fide  use  must  pay  accordingly.  When  the  stmggle  is  over, 
price  goes  back  suddenly  to  the  normal  level  for  the  season,  or 
even  below  that  level.  Most  coilsumers  are  no  worse  off  than 
before,  and  sometimes  are  better  off,  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  disposal  of  supplies  long  withheld  from  the  market. 

Successful  comers  are  rare.  Usually  those  who  attempt 
them  underestimate  the  supply  and  overstrain  their  credit. 
When  the  bidding  of  the  contending  speculators  raises  prices, 
all  sorts  of  unexpected  nooks  and  crannies  prove  to  have  scraps 
of  supply  that  are  hurried  on  the  market  to  take  advantage 
of  the  golden  opportunity;  while  the  usual  consumption  is 
curtailed,  and  so  far  leaves  more  of  the  usual  supply  available. 
In  order  to  hold  the  comer,  enormous  sums  must  be  provided, 
always  by  borrowing  on  a  vast  scale,  with  hypothecation  of 
what  is  already  controlled ;  and  the  insistence  of  a  large  creditor 
may  precipitate  a  collapse.    Where  the  commodity  is  not,  Uke 
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CHAPTER  16 
Joint  Cost  and  Joint  Demand 

§  1.  Not  infrequently  commodities  are  produced  at  joint  oofit ; 
the  same  operations  which  turn  out  one  in  the  group  turn  out 
another  also.  Such  are  mutton  and  wool ;  beef,  hides,  and  horn  ; 
copper,  gold,  silver  from  ores  containing  these  diverse  metals ; 
cotton  fiber  and  cotton  seed.  Commodities  produced  at  joint 
cost  are  of  interest  to  us  because  of  the  peculiar  problems  of 
price  which  they  present. 

A  perfect  example  of  joint  production  is  that  of  cotton  fiber 
and  cotton  seed.  To  make  the  fiber  marketable,  the  seed  must 
be  separated  from  it ;  all  the  expenses  of  cultivation  and  of  ^- 
ning  are  necessarily  incurred  for  the  two  together.  But  the 
prices  per  pound  at  which  fiber  and  seed  sell  are  very  different. 
For  every  poimd  of  lint  (fiber)  there  are  about  two  pounds  of 
seed.  At  the  prices  of  recent  years  (1903-1908)  the  fiber  has 
sold  at  about  ten  cents  a  pound ;  the  seed  at  about  one  half  cent 
a  pound.  It  may  be  assumed,  with  little  divergence  from  the 
facts,  that  cotton  is  produced  under  conditions  of  competition, 
and  that  there  is  a  large  margin  at  which  the  cost  is  practically 
constant.  Fiber  and  seed  between  them  therefore  sell,  taking 
their  average  prices  over  a  series  of  years,  for  what  it  costs  to 
produce  them.  But  the  apportionment  of  this  total  price  be- 
tween the  two  joint  products  depends  on  the  relative  demand 
for  them,  or,  in  the  terms  which  we  have  learned  to  use,  on  their 
marginal  utility.  The  marginal  utility  of  the  cotton  fiber  from 
a  given  crop  is  much  greater  than  the  marginal  utility  of  the 
seed  produced  along  with  it ;  hence  cotton  sells  at  a  much  higher 
price  per  pound. 

It  follows  that  an  increase  of  demand  for  a  commodity  which  is 
produced  jointly  with  another,  may  cause  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
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that  other.  If  the  demand  tor  cotton  increases,  its  price  will 
rise.  This  will  not  directly  affect  the  price  of  seed,  for  which  th^ 
supply  and  the  ocmditions  ci  demand  remwi  the  same.  But 
the  higher  price  <tf  cott(m  is  likely  to  stimulate  production,  and 
more  both  of  fiber  and  of  seed  will  be  brought  to  market.  The 
conditions  of  d^nand  remaining  unchanged  for  seed,  its  price 
must  fall  as  supply  is  barged.  Production  will  be  increased 
until,  in  the  end,  the  two  between  them  will  again  sell  for  their 
joint  expenses  ci  production.  But  as  the  seed  now  sells  at  a 
lower  price,  the  fiber  must  sell  at  a  somewhat  higher  price ;  and 
the  definitive  outcome  of  the  greater  demand  for  fiber  will  thus 
be  a  larger  output  of  both  constituents.  It  will  cause  a  higher 
price  for  the  one  and  yet  entail  a  lower  price  for  the  other.  The 
opposite  effect  would  follow  if  demand  for  one  of  the  articles 
should  become  not  greater,  but  less. 

In  most  instances  of  joint  cost,  the  situation  is  not  so  simple  as 
this ;  for  usually  each  article  entails  some  separate  items  of  ex- 
pense. It  is  rare  that,  as  with  cotton  fiber  and  cotton  seed,  all 
the  expenses  are  incurred,  to  the  very  last  stage,  jointly  for  the 
two.  The  common  case  is  more  like  that  of  wool  and  mutton ; 
though  produced  in  the  main  at  joint  cost,  each  brings  some  special 
expenses  of  its  own.  The  wool  must  be  sheared;  the  sheep 
must  be  slaughtered  and  dressed  for  mutton.  Wool  and  meat 
must  each  sell  for  at  least  the  special  cost  connected  with  them, 
so  a  minimum  price  is  set.  In  what  proportion  the  remaining 
(joint)  cost  will  be  secured  from  the  two  will  then  depend  on  the 
play  of  demand,  as  in  the  simpler  case  of  cotton  fiber  and  seed. 

The  phrase  "by-products"  is  often  applied  to  denote  some 
of  the  commodities  produced  at  joint  cost.  When  one  of 
them  habitually  sells  at  a  much  lower  price  than  the  other,  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  by-product ;  or  when  a  material  for  which  no  use 
has  been  known,  comes  to  be  utilized  and  to  have  a  market  value, 
it  is  so  described.  Both  reasons  explain  why  cotton  seed  is  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  a  by-product,  not,  as  in  strictness  it  should 
be,  as  a  joint  product.  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  joint 
cost  is  in  the  utilisation  of  the  various  parts  of  slaughtered  anl^ 
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mals.  The  hide,  the  bristles,  the  bones,  the  horns,  the  hoofs, 
the  blood,  the  various  organs,  all  are  turned  to  some  sort  of  use, 
—  usuaUy  with  items  of  special  cost  pertaining  to  each.  As 
the  meat  is  the  most  important  and  familiar  product,  the 
others  are  conmionly  called  by-products. 

The  advance  in  the  arts  of  production,  especially  under  the 
influence  of  chemical  science,  has  led  to  the  utilization  of  many 

■ 

materials  previously  wasted,  and  so  has  made  the  principle  of 
joint  cost  of  wider  and  wider  application.  Wool,  produced  at 
joint  cost  with  mutton,  further  illustrates  also  this  aspect  of 
the  principle.  As  wool  comes  from  the  sheep's  back,  it  contains 
much  fatty  matter,  which  must  be  got  rid  of  before  the  fiber  can 
be  used  for  textile  purposes.  This  matter,  formerly  waste,  has 
in  recent  times  been  extracted,  in  some  degree  refined,  and  has 
proved  useful  in  treating  leather  and  for  other  purposes.  Simi- 
larly, cotton  seed,  itself  a  joint  product,  supplies  not  only  the 
oil  pressed  out  of  it  (and  that  oil  of  various  grades,  serviceable  for 
various  purposes),  but  also  the  oil  cake  remaining  after  extrac- 
tion, which  is  used  as  food  for  cattle.  The  slag  which  comes  to 
the  surface  of  the  molten  matter  in  a  pig-iron  furnace,  and  of 
which  vast  quantities  formerly  accumulated  near  the  furnaces 
(some  parts  being  perhaps  turned  to  account  locally  as  ballast 
under  railway  ties),  has  lately  been  used  as  a  material  in  the 
manufacture  of  cement.^  Ck>al  tar,  one  of  the  by-products 
from  the  making  of  gas  and  coke,  has  been  found  by  chemistry 
to  contain  the  materials  for  cheap  and  effective  dyestuffs,  and 
also  for  important  drugs.  The  crude  oil  which  comes  from  the 
coal-bearing  strata,  and  which  has  formed  so  wonderful  an  ad- 
dition to  man's  resources  during  the  last  half  century,  is  the 
basis  of  a  number  of  products,  having  partly  joint  cost  and  partly 
special  cost,  —  kerosene  (illuminating  oil),  naphtha,  gasoline, 
lubricating  oil,  dyes,  paraffin  and  candles,  vaseline. 

For  the  utilization  of  some  joint  products  a  large  plant  is 
indispensable ;  as  in  the  case  of  wool  grease  or  coal  oil  prod- 

1  In  Oermany  the  dag  left  hy  the  ThomM  and  other  baaie  proowiM  is  the 
moet  important  aouroe  of  aiipply  of  phomhonia  used  aa  f ertiliaer. 
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artides.  Thus  a  demand  for  dwellings  is  a  demand  for  the 
completed  accommodation.  The  purchaser  is  indifferent  to  the 
prices  for  brick,  wood,  glass,  hardware ;  aU  he  looks  for  is  the 
house  which  combines  these  various  materials. 

If  we  suppose  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  houses  in  a  given 
district,  and  a  rise  in  their  prices,  the  change  will  be  reflected  in 
a  rise  in  the  prices  of  the  several  materials.  If  the  materials 
were  used  solely  for  the  reconstruction  of  houses,  and  if  they 
were  put  on  the  market  under  the  same  conditions,  —  all 
equally  limited  in  supply,  or  all  equally  extensible  in  supply,  — 
there  would  be  no  reason  for  expecting  a  greater  rise  in  price 
for  one  than  for  the  others.  But  the  conditions  of  supply,  as  of 
demand,  are  likely  to  be  different  for  the  several  constituents. 
Some  may  be  easily  obtainable  in  unlimited  quantities  at  short 
notice ;  some  may  be  temporarily  or  permanently  limited.  So 
far  as  any  constituent  is  solely  devoted  to  the  given  purpose 
and  is  limited  in  supply,  so  far  is  it  likely  to  be  peculiarly 
affected  by  the  changes  in  demand  for  the  joint  product. 
Those  constituents  which  serve  other  purposes  also,  and  hence 
are  on  the  market  for  miscellaneous  sale,  will  be  diverted 
toward  the  joint  product  by  the  increase  in  price ;  enlarging 
supply  here  will  check  in  some  degree  the  rise  in  price.  If 
the  supply  of  any  constituent  be  unlimited  and  eamly  ex- 
tensible at  constant  cost,  its  price  will  not  rise  at  alL  Supply 
will  promptly  respond  to  the  new  demand,  and  the  effect  of 
that  demand  will  appear  solely  with  the  other  constituents. 
And  if  all  the  constituents  except  one  be  easily  procured  in 
larger  quantities,  and  if  their  supplies  thus  respond  quickly  to  an 
increased  demand,  that  exceptional  constituent  will  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  increase  in  price. 

The  different  kinds  of  labor  needed  in  building  operations,  as 
well  as  the  different  kinds  of  materials,  illustrate  the  working 
of  joint  demand.  A  demand  for  houses  and  business  premises 
means  a  demand  for  all  kinds  of  wcvkmen, — for  unskilled  laborers, 
for  bricklayers,  masons,  and  carpenters,  for  plumbers  and  elec- 
tricians, and  (in  the  case  of  high  structures  in  American  cities)^ 
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for  inrnworiDen.  Some  of  these  oocupatkMis  are  so  wideepresd 
that  an  increaaed  demaiid  forapartieular  kind  of  Ubor  in  ^ 
place  easily  draws  an  increaaed  supply.  This  is  most  obviouriy 
true  of  ordinaiy  manual  labor,  —  plain  pidc  and  riio vel  work. 
More  of  it  can  usually  be  got  with  little  difliculty  from  other 
places.  With  the  rougher  kinds  of  carpenter's  work  the  situa- 
tion is  similar.  But  it  is  different  with  the  hii^ily  skilled  trades, 
and  with  those  to  wfaieh  aoeess  is  fettered  by  trade-^micm  re- 
striction. Here  it  is  more  diflieult  to  add  to  the  labor  Boppty. 
Hence  increased  activity  in  building  may  have  the  effect  of 
very  greatly  raiEBng  the  wages  erf  the  workmen  in  these  groiqis, 
while  bringing  comparatively  little  diange  for  the  oth«& 
Such  a  result  has  in  recent  yeais  appeared  frequently  in  Ameri- 
can dties,  strikinfl^y  so  in  New  York.  The  n^ud  growth  in 
urban  population,  combined  with  great  improvements  in  build- 
ing methods,  has  brought  about  astcmishing  activity  in  adifing 
to  and  in  remodeling  dwdSngs  and  buaness  pranises.  Cer- 
tain kinds  of  laborerB,  not  eaoly  increased  in  supply  by  recruiting 
&am  other  oeeupstions  or  from  otiier  piaoes,  have  been  in  in- 
ostent  demand, — sudi  as  plnmberB,  tile  wDrkers,  deetrical  work- 
ers, housesmiths  (t^e.  structural  ircmworkerB).  These  have 
felt  more  than  the  others  the  dpmand  for  the  joint  product,  and 
have  secured  extraordinaiily  hi^  wages.  Artifidal  restriction 
of  the  supply  by  trademnion  regulation  has  played  no  small  part 
in  securing  for  them  an  esoeptianally  larger  share  of  the  possi- 
ble gain. 

Ordinarily,  jcmit  demand  has  not  the  same  sort  of  permanent 
effect  on  value  that  joint  supply  has.  In  the  long  run,  the  con- 
ditions  of  supply  are  the  more  important  in  affecting  value. 
Thoughit  is  true,  as  appears  most  strikingly  in  the  cases  of  increas- 
ing cost  and  of  monopoly  value,  that  there  is  a  constant  inter- 
action of  supply  and  demand,  the  donnnant  forces  for  most  com- 
modities are  those  of  supply.  Where  an  increased  joint  demand 
affects  most  stran^y  some  one  commodity  or  some  one  kind  of 
labor,  because  that  happens  to  be  the  constituent  whoB«* 
is  least  eaeoly  ertensibk,  there  is  none  the  less  likely 
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{nereaoe  in  Us  supply.  A  readjustment  of  value  takes  place  of 
the  same  sort  as  would  have  takoi  place  if  the  demand  had  been 
not  joint,  but  solely  and  separately  for  this  one  thing.  If  more 
brick  is  wanted,  more  will  be  produced ;  and  an  increased  de- 
mand for  houses,  though  it  may  for  the  moment  raise  the  price  of 
brick,  wiU  not  do  so  permanently.  But  the  stuation  is  different 
with  joint  cost ;  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  cotton  fiber  may 
have  a  permanent  effect  in  lowering  the  price  of  cotton  seed. 
The  immediate  effect  of  an  increase  of  demand  is  usually  greater 
in  case  of  joint  demand ;  but  the  ultimate  effect  is  usually 
greater  in  case  of  joint  supply. 

RSFSBSNCBS  ON  BoOK  II 

Easily  the  flnt  and  most  valuable  book  to  be  consulted  on  the 
theory  of  value  is  A.  Marshall,  Prineiplet  of  EeonomicB  (6th  ed., 
1010),  especially  Books  III,  IV,  V.  An  admirable  introductory  sketch 
Is  !n  T.  N.  Carver,  DiBtribution  of  Wealth,  Chapter  I.  On  the  play  of 
utility,  see  P.  H.  Wickstead,  The  Common  Senee  of  PclUical  Economy 
(1010) ;  Chapter  II  of  Book  I  and  Chapter  III  of  Book  II  are  valuable 
supplements  to  Marshall's  discussion  of  consumer's  surplus.  Com- 
pare, also,  M.  Pantaleoni,  Pure  Economies  (English  translation,  1898), 
Part  II. 

On  speculation,  consult  H.  C.  Emery,  Spectdation  in  the  Stock  and 
Produce  Exchangee  of  the  United  Statee  (1896). 

The  so-called  Austrian  theory  of  value,  in  which  stress  is  laid  on 
utility  as  dominating  value,  is  set  forth  most  fully  in  F.  Wieser,  Natural 
Value  (English  translation,  1893).  A  more  comi>act  statement  is  in 
BAhm-Bawerk,  Poeitive  Theory  of  Capital  (English  translation,  1891), 
Books  III  and  IV. 
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CHAPTER  17 
Thb  PEDGKyus  MxuiA.    Coauam 

§  L  We  bave  jJreft^y  oonadered  the  put  wbidh  mtrnt^  P^^^ 
m  the  diviakn  of  labor.^  It  k  the  mediam  by  wbidi  nrrihfcngftp 
«re  effected,  mad  by  wbiA  the  oonseqpjeDoes  ol  the  dmsmi  of 
bbor  jtfe  woriced  out.  It  k  the  ^led]a^^  too,  in  which  the  rela- 
tive values  of  ooBoiDoditMs  Joe  esprassed.  At  a^y  f^ven  tme, 
the  price  of  a  comiDocfity  r^^sters  its  vahie.  If  iron  sells  for  one 
cent  a  poua^  and  copper  seUs  for  ten  cents  a  poimd,  their  rela- 
tive vahies  are  as  one  to  ten.  If  the  price  of  copper  rises  to 
t99«enty  cents,  iron  remaining  as  before^  their  relative  vafaies 
become  as  one  to  twenty.  Bat  if  iron  aeDs  for  two  cents,  and 
copper  for  twenty,  their  valaes  remain  as  one  to  ten;  and 
what  has  happened  is  a  change  in  then*  value  relative^  to  the 
cents.  A  rise  in  both  prices  has  taken  place,  which  mesns  a  fall 
in  the  purdiafflng  power  of  money ;  that  is,  a  f  aD  in  its  value. 
Thus  money,  though  an  accurate  measure  at  any  given  tame,  is  by 
no  means  neoessari^  an  accurate  measure  for  difPerent  times. 
Tbe  most  diiBcuIt  monetaiy  problems  are  those  concerning  the 
variations  in  its  own  vahie,  that  is,  conoeniing  the  fluctuations 
in  tbe  genersl  range  of  prices. 

We  have  seen  also  that,  while  any  coomo<£ty  that  is  in 
general  demand  may  serve  the  puiposes  of  a  mecfium  of  ex- 
change, the  most  izx^Kirtant  by  far  have  been  gold  aad  silvw, 
Throu^^out  most  of  the  period  over  whidi  the  historical  record 
extends,  they  have  been  the  main  constituents  of  the  eirculat- 
ing  medium.  During  the  last  centuiy,  they  have  been  siq>- 
pkimented  to  a  hi^  degree  by  paper  substitutes  or  equivalents, 
and  monetary  conditions  have  been  by  this  process  pre*' '*'•' 

1  See  Book  II,  Caiapter  S. 
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affected.  But  specie^  is  still,  and  bids  fair  long  to  remain,  the 
basis  of  the  medium  of  exchange  for  all  advanced  countries. 
We  can  best  begin  the  discussion  of  monetary  questions  by 
treating  them  as  if  specie  were  the  sole  constituent  of  the 
medium  of  exchange ;  introducing  thereafter  the  several  quali- 
fications which  arise  from  the  use  of  paper  money  and  of  the 
complex  credit  instruments. 

§  2.  Historically,  the  chief  reason  why  gold  and  silver  be- 
came the  money  metals  was  that  they  satisfied  the  cravin|B[  for 
adornment.  Things  that  minister  to  the  deep-rooted  love  of 
display  are  in  unfailing  demand ;  and  any  commodity  that  is  in 
unfailing  demand  may  perform  passably  the  functions  of  a 
medium  of  exchange  Hence  the  wide  variety  of  things  that 
have  so  served,  —  cattle,  grain,  salt,  furs,  tobacco,  and  what 
not.  It  is  the  luster  and  sheen  of  gold  and  silver  that  caused 
them  to  be  hi^ly  prized  in  the  early  stages  of  civilization, 
when  other  ways  of  producing  these  effects  were  not  known. 
The  glitter  of  the  bauble  is  the  origin  of  the  monetary  use  of 
the  precious  metals ;  precisely  as  glass  beads  and  scarlet  cloth 
are  serviceable  for  barter  by  explorers  who  push  into  those 
r^ons  (now  few)  where  savagery  is  still  unaffected  by  the 
conventional  ways  of  civilized  man. 

Other  qualities  contributed  greatly  to  making  gold  and 
silver  the  money  metals.  They  are  singularly  free  from  lia- 
bility to  deterioration.  Rust  does  not  affect  them.  Tliey 
retain  their  luster  with  imusual  constancy.  Most  important  of 
all,  they  have  proved  to  be  suflSciently  abimdant  for  money 
use,  and  yet  not  so  abundant  that  they  have  ceased  to  be 
prized.    Any  metal  that  is  fairly  scarce  might  be  selected  for 

» 

monetary  use.  Iron  was  used  in  the  early  days  of  Rome. 
Copper  was  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  later  times ;  and 
it  is  still  in  use,  though  only  under  conditions  that  deprive  it  of 
much  significance.  In  the  course  of  time,  both  iron  and  copper 
have  been  discovered  and  produced  in  such  great  quantities 

1 1  use  "specie"  to  aiciiify  cold  and  aQver  used  for  monetaiy  purpoeee, 
whether  coined  or  uncoined. 
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that  they  have  ceased  to  have  any  special  value  from  their 
rarity.  Gold  and  silver  remain  comparatively  scarce.  Though 
common,  and  very  widely  distributed  (gold  perhaps  most  widely 
distributed  of  all),  they  are  rarely  found  in  large  amounts,  or 
under  conditions  which  enable  great  quantities  to  be  secured  at 
small  cost.  Highly  productive  mines  have  been  not  infre- 
quently discovered,  and  during  our  own  time  new  sources  are 
being  exploited  to  a  striking  extent.  Some  of  these  changes 
have  had  far-reaching  effects  on  prices  and  on  the  modes  of 
use  for  the  two  metals.  Some  of  them,  too,  have  caused  the 
question  to  be  raised,  at  one  time  and  another,  whether  silver, 
or  gold,  or  both,  might  not  become  so  abimdant  and  so  cheap 
as  no  longer  to  be  fit  to  serve  as  money.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, their  scarcity  and  high  cost  have  continued.  Though  now 
produced  in  quantities  that  are  enormous  as  compared  with 
those  of  former  centuries,  their  annual  production  is  still  very 
small  as  compared  with  that  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  tin,  and  zinc.^ 
The  continued  use  of  gold  and  silver  for  money  rests  very 
largely  on  convention,  not  on  the  intrinsic  factors  of  beauty 
and  scarcity.  Once  established  as  the  money  metals,  they 
retain  their  position  to  a  great  degree  by  force  of  custom. 
Anything  which  passes  readily  from  hand  to  hand  has  value 
from  its  mere  acceptability.  The  strong  influence  of  conven- 
tion and  Habit  is  illustrated  by  the  wampum  of  the  American 
Indians.  These  strings  of  shells,  originally  sought  because 
fancied  for  ornament,  were  in  course  of  time  accepted,  without 
thought  of  their  ornamental  qualities,  as  a  medium  of  exchange 

1  The  total  production,  the  world  over,  of  the  more  familiar  metala  waa  in 
1900:  — 

Metric  Tooa 

Pig  Iron 41,000,000 

Lead 800.000 

Copper 486,000 

Zinc 471,000 

Tin 86,000 

Aluminum 7,800 

Nickel 7,600 

Sflver 6,660 

CWd 888 
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for  the  Indian  tribes  and  the  early  settlers.  Among  certain 
African  tribes,  tiny  axes  (called  bikei)  serve  as  the  medium  of 
exchange.  It  is  clear  that  they  are  conventionalized  survivals 
from  a  time  when  the  purpose  was  served  by  real  axes,  which 
had  the  prime  quaUty  of  general  acceptability.^  Paper  money 
illustrates  the  same  tendency.  In  the  first  stages  of  its  use,  it 
had  to  be  really  exchangeable  on  demand  for  specie ;  otherwise 
it  would  not  be  taken  in  payment.  But  once  people  were 
used  to  it,  and  accustomed  to  seeing  it  received  by  every  one 
and  paid  out  by  every  one,  it  proved  able  to  circulate  as  money 
with  little  reference  to  its  convertibility  into  specie.*  Specie 
has  had  for  many  centuries  the  established  position  which 
paper  money  has  secured  within  very  modem  times.  Just 
because  all  the  world  accepts  it  as  money,  it  is  peculiarly  fit  to 
serve  as  money. 

Further,  the  fact  that  specie  serves  so  universally  as  money 
tends  to  maintain  its  value,  by  giving  it  a  utility  for  social 
prestige.  Many  of  the  non-monetary  purposes  for  which  gold 
and  silver  are  used  have  become  of  minor  importance.  Brass 
and  simdry  imitations  often  do  as  well.  Between  the  service- 
ability of  plated  ware  and  solid  silver  there  is  no  substantial 
difference.  The  one  great  utility  which  the  sterling  metal 
retains  is  like  that  of  the  diamond,  —  it  satisfies  the  love  of 
distinction.  The  fact  that  gold  and  silver  are  used  as  money 
keeps  up  their  value;  the  fact  that  they  are  valuable  gives 
them  utility  for  display;  and  this  in  turn  serves  to  sustain 
their  value  for  monetary  as  well  as  for  non-monetary  uses. 

§  3.  Coins  are  stamped  and  certified  pieces  of  metal.  Uni- 
formity, and  consequent  ease  in  reckoning  prices,  are  made 
possible  by  coinage.  The  fact  that  the  metals  can  be  split  up 
into  pieces  absolutely  uniform  is  one  of  the  qualities  which  fit 
them  for  monetary  use ;  though,  to  be  sure,  it  is  a  quality  poch 
sessed  not  only  by  gold  and  silver,  copper  and  nickel,  but  by 
other  metals  as  well. 

>  See  Mam  Mary  Kincdey's  TraveU  in  Weti  Afriea,  p.  820. 
s  See  below.  Chapter  23,  1 1. 
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Coinage  has  been  almost  universally  carried  on  as  a  public 
function.  In  all  advanced  countries  it  is  now  so  carried  on 
without  exception.  Conceivably,  private  persons  might  imder^ 
take  it,  the  users  of  money  being  allowed  to  judge  of  the  weight 
and  fineness  of  the  pieces  as  they  are  allowed  to  judge  of  the 
quality  of  the  spoons  and  forks  which  they  use.  In  this  way 
silver  is  used  to  the  present  day  as  the  medium  of  exchange  in 
China.  But  the  convenience  of  coins  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
would  be  immensely  lessened  if  every  one  had  to  ascertain  for 
himself  whether  each  piece  was  what  it  purported  to  be.  Gov- 
ernments therefore  reserve  to  themselves  the  monopoly  of 
coinage,  and  punish  as  a  crime  the  manufacture  by  private 
persons  of  money  pieces.  Historically,  a  strong  reason  for  the 
public  monopoly  of  coinage  was  the  desire  of  kings  and  princes 
to  make  a  profit  by  coinage  operations,  often  dishonestly, 
through  intentional  debasement  of  the  coin.^  In  modem 
times,  however,  the  monopoly  is  maintained  because  through 
it  alone  uniformity  in  the  circulating  medium  can  be  secured. 

Coins  are  so  manufactured  that  they  cannot  be  clipped  or 
whittled  without  easy  detection  of  the  defect.  Hence  designs 
are  always  put  on  both  cddes,  and  the  edges  have  corrugations 
(milling)  or  lettering.  If  the  coins  were  amply  round  flat  pieces 
of  metal  with  smooth  edges,  shavings  could  be  scraped  or  cut 
from  them  without  easy  detection.  Such  "sweating''  was 
common  in  earlier  days,  before  the  art  of  coinage  had  been 
perfected.  Modem  machinery  turns  out  pieces  so  skillfully 
manufactured  that  troubles  of  this  sort  have  practically  ceased. 
Coins,  again,  are  never  made  of  pure  metal.  Gold  and  silver, 
without  alloy,  are  soft,  and  coins  made  of  them  alone  would 
wear  out  fast  under  active  use.  Hence  a  small  percentage  of 
base  metal  —  usually  copper  —  is  added,  the  mixture  giving 
the  needed  hardness  and  toug^ess.  In  most  countries,  gold 
and  silver  coins  are  900  fine;  that  is,  they  contain  900  parts 
in  gold  or  silver  for  every  1000  of  gross  wdght.    This  is  the 


■  For  a  modern  iosUnee  off  the  nine  sort,  see  SUtin's  Fire  and  Sword  in  the 
Sudan,  n>.  641-643. 
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fineness  of  the  coins  of  the  United  States.  Great  Britain  still 
coins  her  gold  pieces  with  a  fineness  of  916} ;  that  is,  the  pro- 
portion of  alloy  is  not  1  in  10,  but  1  in  12. 

In  the  typical  case,  and  that  which  we  shall  for  the  present 
alone  consider,  there  is  free  coinage.  That  is,  every  holder  of 
bullion  may  bring  it  to  the  mint,  and,  no  matter  how  much 
he  brings,  have  it  converted  into  coin.  The  cost  of  manu- 
facturing the  coin  is  usually  borne  in  modem  communities  by 
the  public ;  but  not  necessarily.  The  mint  may  return  to  the 
applicant  coins  containing  a  slightly  less  amount  of  specie 
than  the  bullion  which  he  presented.  The  difference  retained 
by  the  mint  then  constitutes  a  charge  to  meet  its  expenses, 
in  whole  or  in  part.  Such  a  difference  or  deduction  is  called  a 
seigniorage  (a  name  derived  from  the  exclusive  coinage  rights 
of  the  king  or  feudal  seigneur).  Where  a  seigniorage  is  charged, 
the  exchange  value  of  coin  may  exceed  to  that  extent  the  value 
of  bullion.  The  mints  of  most  coimtries,  ^however,  return  to 
the  person  who  presents  gold  bullion  precisely  the  same  weight 
of  fine  gold  in  the  shape  of  coins.  Sometimes,  indeed,  this 
return  is  not  immediate ;  there  is  a  delay  corresponding  to  the 
length  of  time  required  for  the  manufacture  of  the  coin.  Thus, 
in  the  United  States,  a  period  of  six  weeks  usually  elapses 
between  the  delivery  of  bullion  and  the  return  of  coin.  Such 
a  delay  may  cause  the  value  of  bullion  to  be  slightly  less  than 
the  value  of  coin,  even  though  there  be  free  coinage  without  seign- 
iorage, since  there  is  a  loss  of  interest  during  the  period  of 
waiting.  These  causes  of  divergence  between  gold  bullion 
and  gold  coin  —  whether  seigniorage  or  delay  in  coinage  — 
have  ceased  to  be  of  appreciable  importance. 

Not  only  can  gold  bullion  be  converted  into  coin  at  the 
mint  without  charge,  or  for  a  trifling  charge,  but  gold  coin 
can  be  readily  converted  into  gold  bullion,  either  by  private 
melting,  or  by  arrangement,  common  at  the  mints,  for  saving 
bullion  in  exchange  for  coin  at  fixed  rates.  The  situation  is 
very  different  with  silver,  copper,  and  nickel,  which  are  not 
freely  coined,  and  which  present  problems  of  their  own*    As 
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for  gold,  it  may  be  aaid,  without  Bubstontial  variance  from  the 
facts,  that  bullion  and  coin  are  interchangeable. 

The  rate  at  whidi  coin  is  given  for  bullion  ig  the  ''  mint 
price  of  gold."  In  RnglMiri  the  mint  price  of  standard  gold  is 
£3  17«.  lOld.  per  ounce ;  each  ounce  is  manufactured  into 
Bover^gns  at  this  rate.  In  France  the  mint  price  of  fine  gold 
is  3447.74  francs  per  Idlogram,  in  Germany  it  is  2790  marks  per 
kilogram;  the  figures  again  indicating  how  many  francs  or 
marks  are  manufactured  from  the  kilogram  of  gold.  Because 
the  amount  of  gold  coin  given  for  bullion  never  varies  (so  long 
as  the  coinage  l^islation  remains  unchanged),  people  often 
speak  of  the  value  of  gold  as  unvarying.  Accustomed  to  think 
of  all  exchanges  and  all  values  in  terms  of  price,  they  think  of 
the  value  of  gold  as  the  price  (the  mint  price)  of  gold  bullion. 
But  obviously  the  value  both  of  gold  bullion  and  of  gold  coin 
18  really  a  very  different  matter.  It  depends  on  the  general 
range  of  prices  of  commodities,  or,  rather  it  is  the  general 
range  of  prices ;  and  this  is  by  no  means  free  from  variation. 

In  the  United  States,  the  phrase  ''mint  price  of  gold"  is  not 
often  used,  because  our  coinage  legislation  proceeds  not  by 
specifying  what  number  of  dollars  shall  be  manufactured  out 
of  a  given  weight  (say  an  ounce)  of  gold,  but  by  specifying 
how  much  gold  the  dollar  shall  contain.  The  dollar  is  required 
to  contain  23.22  grains  of  fine  gold.  Dollar-pieces  are  no  longer 
coined ;  they  proved  too  small  for  convenient  use ;  five^loUar 
pieces  are  coined  with  five  times  this  weight  of  gold,  ten-dollar 
pieces  with  ten  times  the  weight.  The  mint  price  of  gold,  if 
that  phrase  were  used  with  reference  to  our  coinage  system, 
would  be  $20.67  per  ounce. 

§  4.  Before  closing  this  introductory  chapter,  something 
may  be  said  of  the  place  which  money  and  the  mechanism  of 
exchange  hold  among  the  factors  that  bear  on  the  prosperity 
of  a  community. 

Every  person  sells  his  wares  or  services  for  money,  and 
commands  the  wares  and  services  of  others  in  proportion  as  he 
has  more  or  less  money.    It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
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brings  prosperity  to  the  individual  brings  prosperity  to  all. 
Yet  a  moment's  reflection  makes  it  clear  that  here,  as  so  often, 
the  inference  is  not  warranted.  If  all  persons  sell  their  wares 
for  more  money,  no  one  gains  thereby.  The  individual  gains 
from  having  more  money  only  if  others  have  not  more  money, 
—  if  he  can  buy  from  others  at  as  low  prices  as  before.  If 
all  prices  and  all  money  incomes  are  high,  no  one  is  bettered 
thereby.  Money  is  the  means  by  which  each  person  procures 
the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life;  or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, it  is  the  medium  by  which  each  person  exchanges  the 
particular  things  he  produces  or  owns  for  the  various  conmiodi- 
ties  which  he  wishes  to  buy.  The  more  money  there  is,  the 
more  of  this  medium  is  used  in  every  act  of  exchange.  But 
prosperity  depends  on  the  abundance  of  the  things  exchanged, 
not  on  that  of  the  counters  used  in  effecting  the  exchanges. 
\  This  is  so  obvious  that  mere  statement  suffices  for  proof. 
None  the  less,  it  happens  often  that  people  who  are  half  trained, 
and  see  only  one  aspect  of  economic  phenomena,  believe  that 
abundance  of  gold  or  silver,  or  of  paper  substitutes  for  them, 
is  the  one  thing  needful  to  make  the  world  better  off.  Many 
educated  and  intelligent  persons,  who  would  scorn  to  hold  this 
opinion  in  its  crudest  form,  yet  hold  some  phase  of  it  by  impli- 
cation. Thus,  in  connection  with  trade  between  one  coimtry 
and  another,  most  people  assume  that  such  a  state  of  foreign 
trade  as  brings  money  into  the  country  leads  to  prosperity, 
while  such  a  state  as  carries  money  out  leads  to  adversity. 
All  notions  of  this  sort  are  the  results  of  half  thinking.  The 
flow  of  specie  into  a  coimtry  or  out  of  it,  in  the  course  of  inter- 
national trade,  is  usually  a  matter  of  indifference.  Where  it 
is  a  matter  of  consequence,  the  mere  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  supply  of  money  is  only  the  first  step  in  a  series  of  events 
that  may  affect  the  coimtry's  prosperity.^  Whenever  a  person 
speaks  of  that  which  ''brings  money  into  the  country"  (or 
into  the  city  or  the  village)  as  being  good  for  it,  the  probabilities 

1  See  the  diaooBBion  of  intemalioiial  trade  in  Book  IV»  eipedally  Chapter  32. 
and  Chapter  36, 1 1. 
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are  that  he  has  not  mastered  the  elementary  principles  of 
economics.  One  of  the  simplest  of  these  principles  is  that 
money  is  primarily  an  instniment  for  enabling  the  division  of 
labor  to  work  out  its  end  with  smoothness,  and  that,  bar- 
ring some  niceties  presently  to  be  considered,  its  large  or 
small  supply  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence. 

But  though  the  quantity  of  money,  and  the  consequent  use  of 
more  or  less  of  the  counters  in  each  operation  of  exchange,  be 
matters  of  indifference,  the  universal  use  of  money  in  exchanges 
is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference.  It  has  not  merely 
the  obvious  effect  of  facilitating  the  divimon  of  labor  and  so  pro- 
moting the  output  from  the  operations  of  production:  it  has 
ulterior  consequences  no  less  important.  \^thout  it  neither 
merchants  and  traders  nor  manufacturers  could  carry  on  large- 
scale  operations.  All  the  phases  of  large-ecale  production,  with 
its  far-reaching  social  consequences,  are  dependent  on  a  de- 
veloped and  smooth-working  money  r^me ;  it  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  capitalism  and  capitalistic  enterprise.  It  un- 
derlies all  lending  and  borrowing,  all  investment,  the  issue  of  cor- 
porate securities,  financial  operations  of  every  kind.  It  has 
psychological  effects  as  well  as  effects  obviously  economic.  It 
affords  a  universal  goal  for  the  instinct  of  accumulation  and 
possession,  creating  an  environment  in  which  every  one  strives 
for  money,  half  forgetful  of  the  purposes  which  the  possession 
of  money  serves.  All  things  are  put  in  a  pecuniary  light,  all 
effort  is  proximately  to  make  money,  all  efficiency  and  all  prod- 
uct are  measured  in  terms  of  money.  Though  not  the  funda- 
mental cause  underl3dng  the  problems  of  the  unequal  division  of 
wealth  and  income,  it  is  yet  a  condition  of  the  emergence  of 
these  problems  in  the  characteristic  modem  forms :  social  classes 
distinguished  by  differences  in  money  means,  capital  ovmed 
by  comparatively  few.  From  one  point  of  view  the  least 
essential  part  of  the  organization  of  production  and  distri- 
bution, it  is  from  another  point  of  view  the  one  essential  part. 
Without  it,  the  characteristic  modem  problems  could  hardly  be 
imagined. 


CHAPTER  18 
Thb  Qcantitt  of  Monet  and  Prices 

1 1.  Wluii  detamines  the  value  of  money?  That  is,  what 
detennines  the  general  rangie  ot  prices?  The  value  of  money 
obviously  is  hig^  when  the  general  range  of  prices  is  low;  for 
a  ^ven  amount  of  money  will  then  buy  much  of  other  things. 
Its  value  obviously  is  low  when  the  general  range  of  prices  is 
hi|^ ;  for  a  given  amount  of  money  wiU  then  buy  little  of  other 
things.  What,  now,  causes  its  value  to  be  high  or  low,  prices 
to  be  low  or  high  7 

The  first  step  toward  answering  this  question  b  to  understand 
the  relation  between  the  quantity  of  money  and  its  value.  The 
fundamental  relation  is  a  very  simple  one.  Double  the  quantity 
of  money,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  prices  will  be  twice  as 
high  as  before  and  the  value  of  money  one  half.  Halve  the 
quantity  of  money,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  prices  will 
be  one  half  what  they  were  before,  and  the  value  of  money 
double.  That  an  increase  in  quantity  tends  to  lower  value,  is  a 
proposition  holding  good  of  all  commodities.  The  special  prop- 
osition concerning  money  is  that  its  value  tends  to  vary  pre- 
cisely in  proportion  to  its  quantity.  This  constant  relation  does 
not  hold  good  of  any  other  commodity.  Double  the  quantity  of 
wheat,  and  its  value  will  probably  fall  to  much  less  than  half 
of  what  it  was  before.  Double  the  quantity  of  sugar,  and  its 
value  will  probably  fall  by  no  means  to  one  half.  For  both 
wheat  and  sugar,  the  outcome  will  depend  on  the  elasticity 
of  demand.  But  in  the  case  of  money,  there  is  no  question  as 
to  elasticity  of  demand,  and  no  such  difficulty  in  prediction.  The 
value  of  money^  under  the  simplest  conditions,  is  exactly  inverse 
to  its  quantity. 

336 
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This  is  what  is  called  the  quantity  tiieofy  of  money.  Con- 
eeming  it  a  hot  oontroyersy  has  knag  wagecL  It  has  beea  ve- 
hemently denied;  and  often  it  has  been  erroneously  stated. 
Rightly  stated  it  oonf cxms  to  the  facts,  but  it  must  be  rightly 
stated  and  undostood.  In  the  preceding  psragraph  it  has 
been  put  boldly,  witii  the  purpose  to  bring  out  clearly  the 
fundamental  truth.  But  the  reader  will  note  the  phrases 
''other  things  being  equal "  and '' under  the  simplest  conditions/' 
Great  qualification  and  elaboration  will  be  required  before  the 
boid  statem^it  can  be  made  to  fit  the  complicated  phenomena 
of  actual  life,  especially  in  modem  times.  The  last  word  cannot 
be  said  until  a  long  series  of  topics  have  been  covered.^  For  the 
present,  let  us  oonoder  the  ess^itial  ground  oa  which  the  prop- 
osition rests,  and  some  of  the  simplest  qualificati<HkB. 

These  essential  grounds  are  found  in  the  nature  of  the  j^^'^Tui 
for  money.  People  often  say  that  the  demand  for  money  is 
without  Emit.  They  mean  thereby  that  any  individual  desires 
to  secure  posseaaon  or  control  of  as  much  as  he  can«  But  he 
deores  possession  or  control  as  a  means,  not  as  an  «mL  Money 
is  not  eaten  or  drunk  or  directly  enjoyed.  It  is  a  means  of  get- 
ting other  commoditieB ;  it  is  sou^t  in  order  to  be  spent.  We 
may  set  aade,  as  no^Oi^ble,  ibe  case  of  ibe  miser  who  ^oats 
over  money  for  its  own  sake,  and  also  some  other  posable  eases 
of  hoarding.  AH  the  money,  whether  any  individual  has  con- 
trol of  much  or  little  of  it,  is  spent  sooner  or  later.  The  demand 
for  it  —  what  is  offered  in  exchange  for  it  —  eonosts  of  the 
commodities  on  sale.  But  the  commodities  on  sale  are  simply 
an  the  commodities  that  are  to  be  exchanged.  The  demand  for 
money,  in  any  ^ven  community  at  any  ^ven  time,  is  condanL 
It  is  not  subject  to  change  because  of  the  greater  or  less  range  of 
prices.  Whether  goods  sell  for  leas  or  more,  all  of  them  will 
still  be  sold,  and  will  still  be  offered  for  money.  Hence,  when 
there  is  twice  as  much  money,  the  same  ninnber  of  commoditieB 
will  be  offered  for  the  money,  and  prices  will  be  twice  as  hi^  as 
before. 

1  Bae  Ghftiiter  81.  si  ibe  diaw  of  tfaifBoak. 
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In  other  words,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  elasticity  in  the  de- 
mand for  money.  The  principle  of  marginal  utility  is  not  appli- 
cable. When  wheat  and  sugar  are  offered  more  abundantly  in 
the  market,  their  value  falls  according  to  the  decreasing  utility 
of  successive  increments.  The  total  sum  spent  on  any  one  com- 
modity —  the  quantity  sold  multiplied  by  the  price  per  unit  — 
may  become  greater  or  less  as  the  number  of  imits  grows  larger. 
But  the  total  amount  of  goods  offered  for  money,  which  con- 
stitutes the  demand  for  money,  is  not  affected  by  its  value. 
That  total  remains  alwa3rs  the  whole  number  of  commodities 
that  are  exchanged  through  this  medium.  The  general  process 
is  the  exchange  of  the  whole  number  of  commodities  for  the  whole 
number  of  money  pieces ;  the  equation  fixes  the  value  of  money 
according  to  the  relative  abundance  of  money  and  of  goods. 

§  2.  Let  us  now  begin  to  introduce  the  explanations  and  quali- 
fications of  this  fundamental  principle.  In  the  first  place,  we 
should  not  speak  of  the  whole  number  of  commodities,  or  even  of 
the  whole  number  exchanged ;  but  only  of  the  number  exchanged 
through  the  medium  of  money.  Some  goods  are  consumed  by 
those  who  produce  them,  and  do  not  enter  the  circle  of  exchange 
at  all.  Such  are  agricultural  products  consumed  by  those  who 
grow  them.  These  evidently  do  not  constitute  at  any  time 
demand  for  money.  But  with  the  growing  elaboration  of  the 
division  of  labor,  the  proportion  of  goods  so  used  tends  to  be- 
come steadily  less.  In  a  country  like  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  all  things 
that  are  produced  are  exchanged. 

.  Nor  is  it  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  all  things  exchanged  at 
all  are  sold  for  money  and  exchanged  through  money.  So  far 
as  barter  is  practised,  there  is  obviously  no  demand  for  money. 
Goods  exchanged  by  barter  constitute  demand  directly  for  each 
other.  But  barter  has  disappeared  even  more  completely  than 
production  for  one's  own  consumption. 

Much  more  important  is  a  qualification  as  to  the  rate  or  man- 
ner in  which  goods  and  money  meet  each  other  in  exchazige* 
The  preceding  statements  seem  to  imply  that  all  the  goods  are 
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ezehanged  for  all  the  money  in  one  traDsaction.  Obviously  this 
does  not  happen.  At  any  pven  moment,  or  on  any  given  day, 
only  a  fraction  of  the  goods  is  being  sold,  and  only  a  fraction  of 
the  money  is  being  used  in  purchases.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in 
economics,  we  should  have  in  mind  a  flow  rather  than  a  fund. 
The  total  stock  of  commodities  is  indeed  sold  sooner  or  later,  and 
may  be  conceived  as  a  fund.  But  only  a  portion  of  it  actually 
comes  to  the  monetary  market  in  any  one  day  or  week  or  other 
unit  of  time,  the  rest  following  in  orderly  sequence.  There  is  a 
flow  of  goods  into  actual  exchange.  Similarly,  the  total  quan- 
tity of  money  does  not  constitute  a  fund,  but  flows  into  actual 
use  for  purchasing  goods  in  a  tolerably  regular  sequence. 

The  phrase  ''rapidity  of  circulation''  has  been  used  for  money, 
to  indicate  this  obvious  fact.  Of  the  total  money  actually  on 
hand  in  a  community  a  portion  only  is  at  any  given  time  at  work, 
so  to  speak.  The  money  idle  in  our  pockets  does  not  directly 
affect  prices ;  only  that  which  is  buying  goods  at  the  counter 
does  so.  What  proportion  is  at  work,  depends  on  the  habits  of 
the  people.  It  is  affected  by  their  geographical  distribution 
and  by  the  character  of  their  industries.  In  a  thinly  settled 
agricultural  section,  where  access  to  shops  is  not  easy  or  frequent, 
a  larger  portion  of  the  money  is  likely  to  be  idle  than  in  a  thickly 
settled  manufacturing  or  commercial  section.  The  temper  of 
the  people  is  a  factor.  If  they  are  confident  of  themselves, — 
perhi^  imduly  confident,  and  thoughtless  of  the  morrow, — 
they  are  likely  to  spend  money  as  fast  as  it  comes  into  their 
hands,  and  let  little  of  it  remain  idle  at  any  time. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  larger  transactions  of  merchants 
and  dealers  as  well  as  to  the  eveiyday  purchases  of  consumers. 
Traders  and  producers  always  have  on  hand  more  money  than 
they  are  using  in  purchases ;  the  proportion  depending  partly  on 
the  nature  of  their  business  operations,  partly  on  their  tempera- 
ment. The  fact  that  these  classes,  in  countries  like  the  United 
States,  use  not  actual  cash,  but  checks  against  bank  deposits, 
does  not  alter  the  situation;  it  only  supplies  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  difference  between  the  fund  of  money  and  its  flow. 
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The  total  of  their  deposits  in  banks  constitutes  the  fund;  the 
checks  by  which  purchases  are  effected  from  day  to  day  con- 
stitute the  flow.  Though  we  are  anticipating  in  speaking  of 
deposits  and  checks,  whose  use  as  substitutes  for  cash  will  be 
considered  in  due  time/  it  may  be  noted  that  the  same  principles 
are  applicable  to  this  more  complex  monetary  medium  as  to 
money  in  its  simplest  form.  In  every  form,  the  medium  of  ex- 
change has  its  flow,  or  rate  of  use,  —  its  rapidity  of  circulation. 

Similarly,  goods  have  their  rapidity  of  circulation.  In  more 
familiar  language,  they  have  their  rate  of  turnover.  This  also 
depends  obviously  on  a  great  variety  of  circumstances.  It  is 
likely  to  be  rapid  in  a  large  city,  slower  in  the  coimtry.  It  is 
affected,  like  the  flow  of  money,  by  the  temper  of  the  people.  It 
is  likely  to  be  quicker  in  an  energetic  and  restless  country  like 
the  United  States  than  in  a  more  slowly  moving  country  like 
France.  It  is  likely  to  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States.  It  varies,  too,  in  different  branches  of  trade.  The 
turnover  of  a  grocer's  shop  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  a  hardware 
dealer's,  that  of  a  flour  mill  than  that  of  a  textile  factory.  Yet  the 
flow  of  goods  as  a  whole  takes  place  steadily  and  continuously, 
and  in  a  g^ven  community  with  a  surprisingly  regular  course. 

Thus  the  proportion  of  money  which  is  actually  buying  goods 
is  not  accidental ;  it  is  determined  by  the  silent  force  of  custom. 
It  may  be  irregular  for  an  individual,  but  over  thousands  and 
millions  of  individuals  it  follows  a  steady  course.  The  flow  of 
goods  to  market  takes  place  at  a  similarly  regular  rate.  Hence 
we  may  argue  with  confidence  that  if  the  total  quantity  of  money 
be  increased,  the  proportion  of  it  used  in  making  purchases 
at  any  given  time  will  be  correspondingly  increased. 

Suppose,  for  example, — to  use  an  illustration  of  Mill's, — 
that  suddenly  every  one  in  the  community  has  twice  as  much 
money.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  with  it  is  to  spend  it. 
There  is  nothing  to  alter  the  habits  of  the  people ;  nothing  to 
cause  a  larger  proportion  to  be  kept  in  the  pocket  or  in  reserve.' 

1  See  below  in  this  Book,  Chapter  24. 1 3. 
'  See,  however,  what  is  eaid  below,  in  1 6. 
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The  quantity  of  goods  remains  the  same,  nor  is  there  anything  to 
alter  the  mode  in  which  people  and  dealers  bring  their  goods  to 
market.  The  flow  of  money  will  be  doubled,  the  flow  of  goods 
unchanged,  and  prices  will  be  twice  as  high  as  before. 

The  same  effect  which  would  ensue  from  a  doubling  in  the 
quantity  of  money  would  ensue  also  from  a  doubling  of  its  rapid- 
ity of  circulation.  If  twice  as  much  of  the  total  stock  is  steadily 
in  use  for  purchasing  goods,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  quan- 
tity were  doubled  without  any  change  in  the  ways  of  using  it. 

The  propositions  which  were  laid  down  in  the  opening  para- 
graph obviously  assumed .  that  the  quantity  of  goods,  and  the 
flow  of  goods  into  exchange,  remain  constant.  So  much  was 
implied  by  the  qualification  ''other  things  remwiing  the  same." 
Needless  to  say,  the  quantity  of  goods  does  not  always  remain 
the  same.  If  it  be  doubled  when  the  quantity  of  money  is 
doubled,  prices  will  be  imchanged.  If  goods  be  doubled,  money 
being  the  same,  and  the  flow  of  goods  to  market  unaffectedi 
prices  will  fall  one  half.  If  the  flow  of  goods  to  market  —  their 
rapidity  of  circulation  —  be  so  affected  that  twice  as  large  a 
proportion  of  goods  are  regularly  offered,  prices  will  again  fall 
one  half. 

Rapidity  of  circulation  b  greater  for  money  than  for  goods. 
To  put  it  in  other  words,  the  proportion  which,  at  any  one  time, 
the  money  actually  offered  for  goods  bears  to  the  total  supply 
of  money  is  greater  than  the  proportion  which  the  goods  offered 
for  money  bear  to  the  total  supply  of  goods  awaiting  exchange. 
The  reason  for  this  difference  is  obvious.  Money  can  always  be 
used  without  delay  in  purchases ;  goods  can  often  be  sold  but 
slowly.  Money  need  never  wait  for  a  buyer ;  goods  must  often 
wait  for  one.  Many  commodities  have  necessarily  a  slow  turn- 
over, as  hardware  and  household  furniture.  Other  things,  like 
dwellings  to  let,  warehouses,  and  factories,  are  in  the  market 
only  by  fractions  or  installments, — only  the  utilities  which  they 
shed,  so  to  speak,  are  being  offered  for  sale, — and  their  disposal 
IS  slug^h.  Money  comes  into  the  market  quickly.  Though 
there  may  be  hoards,  and  occasionally  an  accumulation  of  unused 
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money  in  the  hands  of  people  who  are  getting  larger  incomes 
than  they  are  used  to,  money  in  the  main  is  kept  at  work 
briskly,  at  a  rate  greater  or  less  for  any  given  time  and  country 
according  to  the  ways  and  customs  of  the  people. 

These  various  corrections  and  qualifications  of  the  simple 
fundamental  principle  the  reader  wiU  hereafter  be  supposed  to 
bear  in  mind.  We  shall  speak  of  the  value  of  money  as  deter- 
mined by  its  quantity ;  meaning  thereby  that,  if  other  things  re- 
main the  same,  an  increase  of  the  total  stock  of  money  brings  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  flow  of  money  used  in  making  per- 
chases  and  adds  pro  tanto  to  the  money  offered  in  exchange  for 
commodities. 

§  3.  Let  us  proceed  now  to  inquire  how  far  the  monetary 
supply  of  specie  is  different  from  its  total  supply. 

The  precious  metals  are  used  in  the  arts  as  well  as  for  mon« 
etary  purposes.  But  the  demand  for  them  in  the  arts  fol* 
lows  no  such  special  law  as  does  the  demand  for  money.  Utility 
or  satisfaction-yielding  quality  determines  the  demand  for  gold 
trinkets  and  implements  in  the  same  irregular  way  as  it  deter- 
mines the  demand  for  wheat  or  sugar.  The  quantitative  effect 
of  an  incnrease  of  supply  is  unpredictable;  the  elasticity  of 
demand  may  show  any  scale  of  gradation. 

If  the  same  proportion  of  the  total  supply  of  gold  and  silver 
were  always  used  in  the  arts,  this  difference  between  the  mon- 
etary and  the  industrial  demands  would  be  of  no  consequence 
for  the  theory  of  money.  But  that  proportion  is  not  neces« 
sarily  the  same.  To  a  certain  degree  it  is  influenced  by  the 
very  value  of  the  monetary  supply. 

If,  for  example,  prices  and  money  incomes  in  general  should 
go  up,  in  consequence  of  greater  abundance  of  gold,  gold  bullion 
would  not  advance;  since,  as  we  have  seen,  gold  bullion  is 
always  at  the  same  price  in  terms  of  coin.  For  gold  jewelry,  spec- 
tacles, and  the  like,  the  raw  material  would  be  as  cheap  as  before ; 
they  would  advance  in  price  only  so  far  as  the  expense  of  manu* 
facturing  them  from  the  bullion  would  be  greater.  Relatively 
to  money  incomes  they  would  be  cheaper  than  before.    This 
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greater  cheapness  would  almost  certainly  cause  more  to  be 
bought  than  before,  and  a  greater  proportion  of  the  bullion 
would  be  diverted  into  the  arts.  A  scarcity  of  gold,  and  con- 
sequent fall  in  prices  and  incomes,  might  be  expected  to  have 
the  converse  effect.  Gold  articles  would  be  relatively  dearer,  and 
presumably  would  be  bought  in  smaller  quantity  than  before. 
The  industrial  consumption  would  divert  less  gold  from  the  mint. 

Even  without  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  (i.e.  in  gen- 
eral prices),  changes  in  habits  and  tastes  affect  its  industrial 
consumption.  Gold  jewelry  may  become  more  fashionable, 
gilding  and  gold  leaf  more  in  vogue,  gold  spectacles  may  be 
thought  more  convenient  or  becommg.  A  greater  proportion 
of  the  available  stock  will  then  be  removed  from  the  monetary 
supply. 

Of  these  two  sets  of  causes,  the  first  seems  to  have  less  effect 
than  the  second.  Changes  in  general  prices  rarely  occur  on 
such  a  scale  as  to  bring  about  considerable  results  of  the  sort 
stated.  The  price  of  jewelry  and  other  gold  articles  is  affected 
not  only  by  the  price  of  bullion,  but  by  the  expenses  of  manufac- 
ture. These  expenses  fluctuate  in  correspondence  with  changes 
in  general  prices.  If  all  prices  go  up,  that  of  bullion  will  in- 
deed remain  the  same ;  but  wages  and  other  items  of  outlay  in 
manufacturing  jewelry  wiU  go  up  as  other  goods  and  services 
do.  An  advance  of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  general  prices  is  a 
very  marked  one.  Yet  such  an  advance  would  mean,  not  that 
gpld  articles  would  remain  unchanged  in  price,  but  only  that 
their  prices  would  lag  somewhat  behind  the  general  advance. 
They  would  go  up  perhaps  twenty  per  cent,  instead  of  twenty-  . 
five.  The  effect  on  their  consumption  would  probably  be 
small. 

The  second  factor  that  bears  on  the  industrial  use  of  the 
metals  —  changes  in  habits  and  fashion  —  seems  to  be  of 
more  importance.  The  great  growth  of  wealth  during  the 
last  half  century  has  led  to  a  larger  use  of  gold  in  the  arts; 
precisely  as  it  has  led  to  a  larger  use  of  diamonds.  Not  until 
recent  years  was  any  methodical  attempt  made  to  ascertain 
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the  extent  and  growth  of  this  use.  For  the  decade  from  1880 
to  1890  the  industrial  consumption  of  gold  (including  export 
to  the  East,  of  which  more  will  be  said  presently)  was  esti- 
mated to  be,  in  terms  of  dollars,  about  $60,000,000  a  year. 
In  1908  the  amount  was  supposed  to  be  double,  —  about 
1114,000,000  for  that  year.  Some  part  of  this  reported  in- 
crease was  no  doubt  due  to  insufficient  counting  in  the  earlier 
period ;  but  none  the  less,  an  increase  there  undoubtedly  was. 
The  change  was  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  that  in  the 
total  production  of  gold,  which  was  about  1100,000,000  a  year 
in  1880-1890,  and  no  less  than  $440,000,000  in  1908.  In  the 
earlier  period,  more  than  half  of  the  gold  produced  was  diverted 
from  the  monetary  use  of  Western  countries;  in  the  later 
year,  less  than  one  third  was  so  diverted. 

The  total  stock  of  gold  in  the  world  was  estimated  in  1900 
at  about  $9,000,000,000,  of  which  something  more  than  one 
half  was  in  use  as  money,  the  rest  in  use  for  the  arts.  What 
is  in  use  for  the  arts  may  be  regarded  as  practically  lost  from 
the  monetary  supply.  A  part  of  it,  no  doubt,  returns  sooner 
or  later  to  monetary  channels ;  for  plate,  jewelry,  and  the  like 
are  sometimes  melted  and  perhaps  are  then  coined.  But  most 
of  it  is  definitively  lost.  Whatever  part  returns  has  been  little 
influenced  by  the  value  of  money.  Changes  in  fashion  and 
habits  chiefly  determine  the  remelting,  just  as  they  chiefly 
determine  how  much  shall  go  into  the  arts  in  the  first  instance. 
In  the  main,  the  use  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  arts  goes  its 
own  way,  leaving  for  the  monetary  supply  the  annually  accru- 
ing surplus  of  production  over  and  above  the  independent 
industrial  consumption. 

This  separation  of  industrial  from  monetary  use  is  more 
complete  at  present  than  it  was  in  earlier  times.  In  medieval 
Europe  a  link  might  be  cut  from  a  gold  chain  and  used  in 
making  a  payment ;  and  the  cavaliers  melted  their  plate  freely 
to  supply  funds  for  the  Stuarts.  In  British  India,  where  con- 
ditions continue  in  many  ways  medieval,  the  silver  ornaments 
of  the  natives  and  their  rupees  were  interchanged  constantly 
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and  freely  until  very  recent  times ;  notwithstanding  the  new 
position  of  the  rupee  since  1893,^  they  still  remain  to  a  certain 
degree  interchangeable.  Even  in  advanced  countries  some 
shift  from  monetary  to  industrial  use  takes  place  to  this  day  ; 
but,  as  has  been  said,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  sharp 
demarcation  and  to  the  settlement  of  the  industrial  use  by 
independent  causes. 

The  industrial  consumption  of  silver  has  shown,  -like  that 
of  gold,  a  marked  growth  in  recent  times.  In  the  United 
States  it  seems  to  have  more  than  quadrupled  in  the  period 
between  1880  and  1906.*  This  change,  like  the  other,  is  due 
in  large  part  to  increasing  wealth  and  to  a  fashion  for  silver 
plate  and  trinkets.  No  doubt  it  is  due  also  to  the  lower  price 
of  silver.  The  price  of  silver  has  fallen  since  1873  about  one 
half.  But  the  case  of  silver  is  different  in  one  important 
respect  from  that  of  gold.  Silver -is  no  longer  a  freely  coined 
metal;  it  does  not  become  money  in  the  same  way  as  gold. 
Silver  bullion,  like  tin  or  copper,  has  its  price  in  terms  of  gold, 
and  its  use  in  the  arts  is  affected  by  price  through  the  same 
mechanism  as  tin  and  copper.  The  use  of  gold  is  affected,  as 
we  have  seen,  through  the  more  obscure  and  unfamiliar  in- 
fluence of  ups  and  downs  in  general  prices  and  in  general  money 
incomes. 

§  4.  Still  another  diver«on  of  gold  and  silver  from  monetary 
use  is  important  for  the  countries  of  Western  civilization. 
This  is  the  drain  of  specie  to  the  Elast,  which  has  been  going 
on  for  centuries,  and  seems  likely  to  continue  for  a  long  time 
in  the  future. 

In  the  trade  between  the  West  and  the  East,  and  especially 
that  between  Europe  and  India,  as  far  back  as  we  have  any 
definite  knowledge  about  it,  the  merchandise  sent  from  the 
East  has  exceeded  in  money  value  that  sent  in  return  from 

>  Bee  below.  Chapter  21.  |  5. 

*  In  the  United  St&tes,  it  seems  to  have  been  less  than  five  million  oonoes 
a  year  in  the  early  ei^ties,  and  over  20  miliion  ounces  a  year  in  1902-1906. 
See  the  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  on  the  Produetian  of  Pneioua  MeiaU, 
1906,  p.  27. 
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the  West.  A  balanee  has  remamed  steadily  <hie  to  Eostmi 
countries,  and  has  caused  a  steai^  flow  of  gold  and  sitFer,  and 
espeaaUy  of  silTer,  to  gp  to  ibesa  in  pajrment  of  the  halaw<y 
The  excess  thus  due  has  scxnetimes  incieased,  sometinies  de* 
dined.  It  has  fluctuated  with  the  variations  in  demand  for  the 
seTend  conunodities  exchanged  between  the  two  legkwSy  with 
the  accidents  of  seasons  and  cn^is,  with  the  ^qwaranoe  of 
new  articles  of  eiport  on  either  side.  On  the  whole,  the  balance 
to  be  paid  by  Western  countries  has  tended  to  become  less  in 
the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  laigdy  because  sundry  goods  of 
Western  manufacture  have  been  called  for  in  greater  amount 
by  the  Eastern  population  (petroleum,  for  example,  and  cotton 
doths).  But  a  balance  to  pay  there  has  been  for  centuries^ 
and  stiD  is.    Hence  q>ecie  steadily  flows  to  the  EasL 

This  specie  is  lost  to  the  Western  countries  as  if  it  had  been 
absorbed  once  f or  aD  in  the  arts,  —  almost  as  if  it  had  been 
drcqpped  into  the  sea.  It  ciisaHiears  bom  the  monetary  and 
industrial  supplies  of  Europe  and  America.  India  —  chiefly 
British  India  —  has  been  aptly  described  as  a  sink*  into  which 
flow  gold  and  silver,  and  especially  silver,  never  to  letum. 

The  explanation  of  this  complete  diversion  and  almo^t  disap- 
pearance lies  in  the  unusual  industrial  conditions  of  India ;  con- 
ditions  which  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  East  also,  though 
nowhere  else  so  strikingly.  China  is  in  a  somewhat  similar 
situation,  and  Japan  fonneriy  was;  bat  India,  and  especially 
that  part  which  is  now  British  India,  has  played  much  the 
most  important  role  in  this  curious  monetary  experience.  The 
region  has  long  had  an  enormous  population;  in  1900  some 
three  hundred  millions.  Hib  population  »  mainly  agricultural ; 
it  is  ignmant  and  stolid.  It  lees  metallic  money  almost  solely, 
—  veiy  Ettle  paper  money  or  other  substitutes.  The  rapidity 
of  circulation  of  its  money  is  low.  Moreover,  the  people  are 
given  to  the  use  of  both  gold  and  ^ver  for  ornament  and  for 
hoarding.  The  braoelets,  rings,  and  jewels  serve  both  to 
gratify  vanity  in  the  present  and  to  store  purchasing  power 
for  po^ible  want    in   the   future.     Hence  great  amounts  of 
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ipecie  am  find  thdr  ^ray  into  India,  and  flow  iifto  use,  without 
mndi  effect  on  genenl  prioee;  indeed,  for  long  periods, 
without  any  meaanrahie  efibet  at  all  on  pdoes.  No  such  steady 
inflow  eould  well  take  place  into  a  Western  country  wittiout 
influencing  prices.  As  will  be  seen  wiien  the  subject  of  inter- 
national trade  is  readied,  a  oontinued  large  absorption  of  specie 
by  a  hi^iiy  oigHiiKd  industrial  oonununity  is  not  possible. 
A  large  inflow  will  raise  prices ;  this  will  tempt  inqxnrte  and 
dieok  exports ;  then  the  flow  of  specie  in  payment  for  excess 
of  exports  will  oeoe.  But  in  a  country  like  India  the  response 
of  prices  to  inciesiung  specie  siqiply  is  veiy  slow  indeed  In  the 
coune  of  geuemtions,  it  is  true,  a  response  will  be  found.  Dur- 
ing the  last  half  century,  and  eqiecially  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury, prices  and  money  incomes  in  the  East  have  gone  iq>, 
not  to  a  marked  degree,  but  appreciably ;  ^  but  during  the  pre- 
ceding centuries  the  upward  movement,  thou^  probably  there, 
had  been  so  sii^it  and  slow  as  not  to  be  clearly  discernible. 
The  rending  of  old  bonds  of  caste  and  custom,  the  growing 
habituation  to  security  of  property,  the  opening  of  nulmads, 
have  nmch  affected  the  industrial  and  monetaiy  situatian. 
But  it  still  reaums  true,  and  will  probably  long  continue  so, 
that  great  quantities  of  the  precious  metals  steadily  flow  to 
the  East,  to  stay  there;  affecting  prices  and  the  value  of 
money ,  it  is  true,  but  so  gradually  that  the  flow  is  rarely  checked, 
and  is  resumed  with  new  force  wiienever  a  large  new  supply  is 
added  to  the  stock  of  Western  nations,  or  whenever  the  demand 
for  Eastern  commodities  eanns  an  iqiward  movement  in  their 
export. 

§  5.  In  one  important  case  an  increaae  in  the  supply  of 
mon^  may  affect  its  mode  of  ise,  and  so  introduce  a  new 
factor.  This  is  where  an  added  supply  facilitateB  a  tranmtion 
from  barter  to  a  money  regime.  This  sort  of  case  cannot 
occur  when  once  exdiange  by  money  is  fully  established,  when 
all  goods  and  services  are  sold  for  money.    Then  an  increase 

iBeeapmerbyF.J.  Atknucm.  <m ''Prioes in  India,  1870-1906,*' in  JoktmI 
Royal  ^ffirtirtinir  flaaely,  Hmtwnhw.  1900. 
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in  the  quantity  of  money  means  simply  that  two  gold  or  silver 
pieces,  or  five,  or  ten,  are  used  where  one  had  been  used  before. 
Adam  Smith  supposed  this  to  have  been  the  only  important 
consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  European  supply  of  specie 
which  came  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  from 
the  American  mines.^  Gold  and  silver  plate  indeed  became 
thereby  more  plentiful,  —  "a  real  conveniency,  though  surely 
a  very  trifling  one/'  For  the  rest,  Adam  Smith  goes  on,  'Mn 
order  to  make  the  same  purchases,  we  must  load  ourselves  with 
a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  and  carry  about  a  shilling 
in  our  pocket  when  a  groat  would  have  done  before/'  But 
this  was  not  the  only  change  that  took  place.  The  greater 
plenty  of  specie  contributed  to  its  use  in  transactions  pre- 
viously effected  without  it,  and  caused  still  other  transactions 
(exchanges)  to  be  carried  on  which  before  had  not  been  carried 
on  at  all. 

The  period  (about  from  1550  to  1650)  was  one  of  great  in- 
dustrial transformation.  The  economic  regime  of  the  Middle 
Agos  was  being  rapidly  displaced.  Under  that  regime,  the 
division  of  lal)or  and  exchange  had  been  much  limited,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  exchanges  and  payments  that  did  take 
place  wt'iD  effected  in  kind,  —  that  is,  by  barter,  not  in  money. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  break-up  of  such  a  situation,  and  the 
sulwUtution  of  a  complete  monetary  r^me,  should  come  about 
without  any  change  in  the  supply  of  money.  This  would  mean 
Umt  the  same  supply  must  suffice  for  a  larger  numb^  of  trana- 
acUims,  and  that  prices  must  go  down.  But  in  communi- 
ties  so  UihI  by  custom  as  were  those  of  Europe  at  the  time, 
il\i8  pnHHxw  could  have  taken  place,  if  at  all,  only  with  the 
grtHiU^t  difficulty.  The  mere  abmice  of  a  supply  of  specie, 
ailequate  fur  canrying  on  a  larger  volume  of  transactions  with- 
out a  great  towering  of  prices*  was  an  almost  tumiperalile 
distade  to  the  extension  of  monetary  exchanges.  The  new 
s|)eeie  vastly  facilitaUni  the  transition.  It  supplied  a  lubrica* 
t(V»  90  to  s|H\ik«  for  the  snxx^h  and  rapid  working  of  the  more 
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effectrvp  machmery  of  €9Efdiaiige.  It  penetrated  quickly  and 
easily  into  all  ivestem  Europe,  and  made  poesible  a  much 
wider  adaption  itf  numey  paymente;  not  only  witiiout  the 
diBtresB,  real  or  fancied,  tliat  lower  pnces  bring,  but,  throu^ 
Hud  abimdanxse  of  Hxr  supply,  with  markedly  higher  prices. 
^RiBFeby  ihiR  division  of  Ifdior  was  eactended  into  many  new 
industrial  fields,  and  Htud  ease  of  fanthange  was  made  greater 
in  many  fields  where  suxdi  a  division  aheady  was  pcactiBed. 
A  real  advance  in  the  eflicaqy  of  production  was  ascured,  and 


a  vod  gam  in  weOare.^ 

H^one  tiie  iees,  Adam  Bmitii's  view,  thooi^  historically  incom- 
plete for  the  particular  case,  was  in  principle  sound,  fie  wrote 
at  a  time  idien  people  still  had  lake  notions  of  tiie  advantages 
from  the  plentifutneBS  of  the  precious  metals.  Seing  intent 
on  disabusing  them  of  such  notions,  he  was  led  to  overlook  the 
Teal  advantages  wiiich  a  conmumit^"  may  secure  from  the  easy 
procuFHUgnt  of  a  needed  medium  of  eoEchange.  But  when 
onee  tiik  medium  of  fixchange  has  been  procured,  and  when 
once  it  is  in  fully  effective  ise,  ifinBOuinfc  like  Adam  Smith's  is 
not  to  be  gainsaid.  If  ten  tunes  the  labor  were  given  to  gold 
mining  that  is  now  given,  and  ten  tiraes  tiie  gold  were  thereby 
got,  the  world  would  not  be  better  off ;  ten  gold  pieces  would 
simply  be  used  in  every  transaction  wliere  one  is  used  now. 
Hie  process  of  transition,  to  be  sore,  —  the  change  from  lower 
to  higher  prices,  or  vice  verm,  — would  bring  some  important 
eansequenoes  of  its  own ;  but  these  would  not  affect  the  final 
outcome.  Barring  tiie  transitional  effects,  it  is  innnaterial 
whether  prices  are  low  or  high,  wiiether  many  tokens  or  a  few 
ore  used  to  bbcilitate  each  act  of  exdumge. 


*  Bam^  dim  —  ■  »<  ■■■i^niiinif  of  Ubb  faci— -a  smpiag  'towaid  a  ihrtmtial  tnttli 
— pvofaaUy  Qontribotod  to  the  iiiiiii  imiiiiriaaiii  aUached  to  a  pl«ntihil  wappiy 
of  wpmde  by  the  wiitUB  of  tlie  wumtmntit  ocntnor,  and  oanmaniy  by  tinae  of 
the  eigfateeatfa  oentary  also.  But  the  beiicfe  of  thai  "aMrcantUe  "  writers  were 
aiao  miidi  aSeefead  by  the  politnal  power  of  time  piiinjoH  who,  tai  a  time  when 
Ifludal  dues  ware  beine  replaoad  by  Bwer  taaas  and  pacrmcnte.  and  when  tin 
immoy  dues  were  jret  hard  to  cnldroc,  had  the  *"mr"r***^  of  pknty  of  ^Moie. 
And  mere  oonfiuuin  of  tinufl^  fnrtiier  frrptains  thar  attitude,  ficre,  aa  on  ao 
-  flubjecte,  thiofp  whieh  seem  ompte  when  oaoe  iittey  hare  been  rifffd  rr 
Ion?  piuaiiiK  toBMn  of  hich  ini 
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tl  hm  bom  «iiiQff»4«d  by  some  writas  tfasl  there  ie  slill 
MMrtiicr  flQr  in  which  the  pUy  of  otiiity  nuiy  sficet  the  iri*- 
ikm  bet«<oen  the  quA&tiiy  of  «pecie  and  its  vmhie;  it  auj 
«ff<!«i  tb<^  moiKTUry  use  directly.  When  moDey  heeooieB  more 
ftbundiuit,  p<y>p)c,  it  i«  Mid,  will  use  it  lam  ooDStantty.  Ilief 
will  lump  fiKffe  of  it  in  their  pookete,  ow  kn  in  pmrhMfir. 
The  mcrchaot,  too,  will  keep  in  his  tiD  »  ktser  faalanee  nlwn 
money  w  plentiful  than  when  it  is  eoaroe.  But  tins,  in  mj 
judgment,  in  not  a  probnble  iwnlt.  There  is  no  ffiod  immrm 
to  <mppoi9e  that  money  will  be  used  in  a  different  wigr  when 
there  ifi  more  of  it.  If,  indeed,  tibe  meraaee  in  qumtity  takes 
plaee  under  eireumstanoee  tiiat  destroy  its  iponenl  aooqi- 
tat)ility  (ee  in  the  case  of  esoeisive  pgpet  money)  the  nse  of 
money  and  the  demand  for  it  wUl  be  affected.^  But  a  nwre 
inereaee  of  e?MKite,  or  of  other  aorte  of  mon^  enjoying  gaaBoi 
aeeeptability,  will  not  affeet  its  flow  into  use  or  lewem  the  e&Bo- 
tivenem  of  eaoh  unit  in  the  sh^nng  of  ptioeB.  Any  individnal, 
it  in  trite,  wtu)  itete  a  laqpsr  ekore  of  the  total  money  on  hand 
miiy  thereby  ho  led  to  ohanRe  hie  w«^  of  unng  it.  A  prae- 
peroiit<  p«m\n  ordinarily  keeps  a  taossr  reserve  of  oash,  in  pro- 
portion to  hw  ineome  and  hie  purohasee,  than  one  of  slender 
meamt ;  and  the  rapidity  of  oirculation  of  tlte  mon^  that 
{toen  t4)roush  \m  hand»  tf^  lees.  But  if  all  penuns  in  the  oom- 
munity  havr  moro  money  than  before,  so  that  its  distribotion 
amonft  lndividuak«  and  olassefi  rnmainp  ttie  same,  tlie  mode  of 
iminfc  thr  eirmilattnfc  medium  will  not  he  affected.  The  aame 
proportion  will  hr  applied  to  purohases  in  an^^  giren  period, 
and  prieoh  will  |(o  up  in  proportion  to  the  general  incrsaae  in 
qimntity. 

^  i;.  In  thi^  chapter,  br  It  remembered.  ii\v  principtes  under- 
\yit^  thv  valiir  of  mono\  Imvi^  been  treat4Hl  on  the  aasomption 
tlwt  ^pernr  alonr  i?»  n«ed.  This  easr  is  obviously  vmy  different 
fhuii  thr  (H^niplirat-TH!  onr  which  wc  find  in  tlie  aetual  eonditianB 
of  civihsMi  ivumtrir^,  wherr  not  onh  «perir.  but  paper  money 
anU  ai)  Intricat*^  crrdJtmachinory.arr  u«h:  in  effecting 

33.  i  1. 
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But  the  same  principles  hold  good  here,  if  adjusted.  In- 
stead of  saying  that  the  general  range  of  prices  depends  (other 
things  being  equal)  on  the  quantity  of  specie,  we  must  say  that  it 
depends  on  the  total  quantity  of  money  means,  or  of  the  avail- 
able toUd  purduising  power  in  terms  of  money.  In  proportion 
as  this  total  purchasing  power  becomes  greater  or  less,  prices  will 
rise  or  fall,  —  other  things,  such  as  the  flow  of  commodities  for 
safe  into  the  niarket,  being  still  aflsumed  to  be  the  same.  A  very 
trouUesame  problem  is  the  lelatian  between  this  total  of  pur- 
ffhaRJug  power  an  the  one  hand,  and  the  total  quantity  on  the 
other  hand  of  gold  or  other  freely  coined  specie.  This  problem 
cannot  be  solved  until  the  whole  range  of  substitutes  for  spede 
and  the  idiok  machinery  of  credit  payments  have  been  ex- 
amined.^ The  concluaianB  of  the  present  chapter  must  there- 
fore be  taken  as  provimonal.  Yet  it  may  be  said  at  once  that 
th^  do  hold  good  in  the  long  run  of  the  actual  course  of  affairs. 
For  short  periods,  even  for  many  years,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
trace  any  connection  between  the  quantity  of  specie  and  prices. 
Even  in  the  long  run,  it  is  never  possible  to  trace  that  precise 
inverse  relation  to  the  value  of  money  wliich  has  been  deduced  in 
the  preceding  pages.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  long  run,  a  rela- 
tion between  the  volume  of  specie  and  prices  is  in  fact  to  be  dis- 
cerned ;  while  the  precise  quantitative  relation  between  prices 
and  the  total  purchasing  power  in  terms  of  money  remains  un- 
shaken. 

1  See  bslow,  dupter  81,  mhtae  Hw  theuqr  of  pnooi  k  inrtitud  iriCh  llie 


CHAPTER  19 
The  Cost  of  Specie  in  Relation  to  its  Value 

§1.  The  value  of  money  has  been  considered  in  the  preceding 
chapter  so  far  as  demand  and  supply  directly  affect  it.  But 
the  supply  of  specie,  like  that  of  any  other  article,  is  affected  by 
its  value.  When  value  is  high,  the  supply  is  likely  to  become 
greater ;  when  it  is  low,  supply  is  likely  to  become  less.  Specie 
comes  from  surface  deposits  and  from  mines,  —  chiefly  from 
mines.    What  are  the  conditions  of  supply  ? 

In  general,  articles  yielded  by  mines  show  the  phenomena 
of  varying  costs  and  of  diminishing  returns.  Some  mines  are 
better  than  others ;  any  one  mine  tends,  as  more  is  extracted, 
to  encounter  sooner  or  later  increasing  costs.  On  grounds  of 
general  reasoning,  we  are  then  led  to  expect  that  the  value  of 
the  precious  metals  will  conform  in  the  long  run  to  their  cost 
of  production  at  the  poorest  mine,  or  at  the  poorest  part  of  the 
best  mines.  It  will  conform,  we  should  expect,  to  the  marginal 
cost  of  production. 

In  fact,  however,  no  close  correspondence,  nor  even  a  rough 
correspondence,  can  be  made  out  between  the  cost  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  and  their  value.  This,  at  least,  is  the  situation  with 
regard  to  gold.  For  silver  the  correspondence  is  perhaps  in  very 
recent  times  closer,  yet  through  most  of  human  history  it  has 
been  equaUy  uncertain  for  silver  and  for  gold.  The  main 
causes  of  this  lack  of  conformity  with  the  theoretical  scheme  are 
three, — the  durability  of  the  precious  metals,  the  aleatory  charac- 
ter of  mining,  and  the  irregular  discoveries  of  new  sources  of 
supply. 

Of  these  three  causes,  the  most  important  is  the  first.  Hie 
durability  of  the  precious  metals  brings  it  about  that  changes  in 
cunmit  output  affect  the  total  stock  very  slowly.    For  most 

352 
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commodities  the  supplies  produced  five  years  ago  are  quite  out 
of  the  market.  This  holds  good  even  of  durable  articles  like 
iron  and  copper.  The  iron  mined  five  years  ago  may  indeed  be 
still  in  existence,  but  it  has  been  fashioned  into  implements  and 
is  committed  to  uses  which  practically  withdraw  it  from  the 
market.  So  far  as  gold  and  silver  are  used  in  the  arts,  they  also 
are,  in  the  main,  withdrawn  from  the  market.  But  gold  and 
silver  used  as  money  remain  in  the  monetary  market  indefinitely. 
Even  if  cost  of  production  is  greatly  reduced,  and  the  annual  out- 
put greatly  enlarged,  as  has  been  the  case  in  recent  years,  the 
monetary  stock  changes  but  gradually,  and  value  is  affected  but 
slowly.^ 

Next,  the  very  conditions  of  production  at  the  mines  have 
been  irr^ular  through  almost  the  whole  course  of  history,  and, 
though  perhaps  less  markedly,  remain  irregular  to  this  day.  The 
irregularity  appears  in  mining  not  only  for  gold  and  silver,  but 
for  all  metals.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  in  advance  what  will 
come  out  of  a  hole  in  the  ground.  For  those  mineral  products 
which  occur  in  large  masses,  under  conditions  enabling  syste- 
matic tests  and  samples,  the  element  of  uncertainty  and  risk, 
though  ever  present,  is  at  least  greatly  less.  Such  is  the  case 
with  coal  and  iron  ore.  Copper  mining  seems  to  be  much 
more  speculative ;  gold  and  silver  mining,  even  more  so.  With 
these  the  elements  of  uncertainty  are  great,  and  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  an  adjustment  of  value  to  marginal  cost  corre- 
spondingly great. 

The  aleatory  character  of  the  production  of  gold  and  silver 
has  been  accentuated  by  another  circumstance.  Mining  for 
them  has  alwajrs  had  a  peculiar  fascination,  and  cool-headed  cal- 
culation has  been  absent  more  than  in  other  mining.    In  gen- 


>The  worid'B  monetary  stock  of  gold  waa  estimated  in  1907  at  roughly 
$7,200,000,000.  (Helfferrich,  Daa  Odd,  edition  of  1909,  p.  203.)  The  product 
in  that  year  waa  $440,000.000 ;  deducting  the  gold  used  in  the  arts  (130-160 
millions),  there  remained  for  the  year  a  net  addition  to  the  monetary  stock  of 
say  $300,000,000,  or  about  4  per  cent.  As  compared  with  any  period  except  the 
present  decade  (1900-1910),  this  was  an  extraordinary  addition  to  the  supply, 
abaoltttely  and  proportionally. 
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eraly  it  mig^t  be  expected  that  there  would  be  successes  enough 
to  offset  (with  some  rough  approximation)  the  failures;  prixes 
against  the  blanks  in  the  lottery.  But,  as  is  so  commonly  the 
case  with  avowed  lotteries,  the  blanks  are  overlooked,  the  prixes 
only  are  seen.  A  gold  mine,  in  everyday  speech,  stands  for  riches. 
Statesmen,  explorers,  investors,  have  been  deceived  by  the 
glamor  of  mining  for  specie.  The  profitableness  of  such  mining 
depends,  not  on  getting  the  specie,  but  on  getting  it  with 
sufficiently  little  labor  and  expense.  A  large  output  may  be  got 
at  an  expense  so  high  as  to  wipe  out  all  profit.  But  people  have 
been  constantly  tempted  to  gold  and  silver  mining  without 
rational  weighing  of  yield  and  cost.  The  late  Professor  Soetbeer, 
a  very  well-informed  and  sagacious  observer,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  as  a  whole  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  was 
carried  on  at  a  loss.  Most  persons  who  have  engaged  in  it  have 
overestimated  the  possible  prises.  Tliey  have  disregarded  not 
only  the  blanks,  but,  to  a  large  extent,  the  inevitaUe  expenses. 

In  very  modem  times,  gold  and  silver  mining  have  come  to  be 
carried  on  more  systematically,  on  a  larger  scale  and  with  less 
risk.  This  change  is  due  to  the  improvements  in  mining  meth- 
ods which  nuike  it  possible  to  extract  the  metals  from  low-grade 
ores.  In  former  times,  the  main  sources  of  supply  were  pockets 
of  very  rich  ore,  and  very  rich  alluvial  deposits.  The  occurrence, 
however,  of  such  lucky  finds  k  irregular,  and  their  continued 
productivity,  even  after  they  have  been  hit  upon,  is  evrai  more 
irregular.  But  there  are  other  deposits,  where  the  ore  has  a 
small  content  of  fine  metal,  but  is  very  large  in  amount  and  is 
easily  tested  and  measured.  By  establishing  a  great  plant,  and 
treating  vast  bodies  of  ore,  quantities  and  profits  can  be  secured 
with  hardly  more  irrq^arity  than  those  in  mining  iron  ore. 
The  same  is  true  of  alluvial  mining  when  conducted  not  on 
chance  deposits  in  the  beds  of  streams,  but  on  whole  hiUsides 
washed  by  powerful  hydraulic  machinery.  Methods  of  this 
more  businesslike  sort  have  brought  the  great  increase  in  the 
output  of  gold  and  alver  during  the  generation  just  passed. 

1,  and  doeely  connected  with  what  has  just  been  sud,  is 
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the  inflnenoe  of  new  sonroes  of  supply.  This  factor  bae  played 
an  important  part  in  the  prodnctian  and  prioeB  of  all  the  xnetak, 
especially  in  modem  timeB ;  as,  far  example,  in  regard  to  iron 
and  copper.  It  has  always  had  special  in^Kirtaiioe  wiHi  tibe 
precioiis  metals,  becauae  of  that  amalgamation  of  old  and  new 
supplies  wliich  results  from  their  durability.  When  new  and 
lich  nunes  have  been  discovered,  the  output  from  them  has  not 
displaced  existing  stocks,  but  has  eomply  been  added  to  liiem. 
It  is  so,  also,  with  the  output  from  the  unsuooeasful  mines. 
Thou^  poor  mines  may  have  been  unprofitable  to  those  ea^oit- 
ing  them,  the  gold  and  silver  yielded  by  them  have  contributed 
jHmnanfifntly  to  the  amount  in  use.  Henoe  the  monetary  stodc 
at  any  given  time  has  been  a  jumble  from  ridi  mines  and  poor 
mines;  ancient  supplies  from  forgotten  sources  have  minted 
with  new  additions  from  well-known  re^ons;  there  has  been 
accidental  discovery  and  scientific  eiq)Iortatian ;  the  vdiole  finally 
constitutes  one  vast  homogeneous  mass,  exerting  its  influeoioe 
on  value  throu^  its  total  quantity. 

§  2.  These  general  statements  can  be  illuBtrated  by  ooaDsidei^ 
ing  the  history  of  some  of  ibe  great  dumges  in  the  supply  of  the 
jirecious  metals. 

By  far  the  most  lemaikaUe  change  in  recorded  history  took 
place  between  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  oentuiy.  Then  the  production  and  supply  of  botii 
gold  and  sUver  were  revolutioniied.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
gold  has  been  chiefly  spcdoen  of  in  the  preceding  pages.  But 
untU  comparatively  recent  times  silver  was  a  nuire  important 
monetaiy  metal  than  gold.  Gold  and  silver  were  used  inter- 
changeably  at  the  period  of  this  great  revolution,  and  the  mxp- 
plies  and  the  values  of  both  may  be  treated  for  this  period  as  if 
they  were  one. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  BenaiBsanoe  specie  had  been 
comparatively  searoe.  Some  siqyplies  had  been  left  over  from 
the  da3nB  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  and  there  was  some  production, 
especially  of  silver,  in  Germany,  Sweden,  Bohemia,  Spain. 
The  general  range  of  prices  was  low.    Bo  far  as  can  be  made 
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out  from  a  comparison  of  the  commodities  dealt  in  then  and 
noWy  prices  in  the  fifteenth  century  were  only  one  fourth  or  one 
fifth  of  what  they  were  in  the  nineteenth.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  payment  in  kind  was  still  largely  prevalent ; 
hence  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver  which  was  on  hand  served  to 
carry  on  exchanges  for  only  a  limited  part  of  the  commodities 
produced  and  used.  The  discovery  of  America  led  in  the 
sixteenth  century  to  a  sudden  enormous  increase  in  the  supply. 
The  conquest  of  Mexico  in  151&-1521  and  that  of  Peru  shortly 
i  afterward  enabled  the  rapacious  Spaniards  to  seize  large  accumu- 
lated treasures.  Elven  more  important  was  the  production  from 
the  rich  mines  of  these  countries, — mines  partly  known  already 
to  the  natives,  partly  discovered  by  the  Spaniards.  By  far  the 
most  important  were  the  mines  at  Potosi,  discovered  in  1545. 
Silver  was  chiefly  produced,  and  it  was  in  the  form  of  silver  that 
the  monetary  supply  of  Europe  was  chiefly  increased.  In  the 
first  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  total  production  of 
silver  had  been  on  the  average  1,500,000  ounces  a  year.  It  rose 
to  near  3,000,000  ounces  in  the  period  from  1521  to  1544,  and 
in  the  period  beginning  with  1545  (the  year  of  the  opening  of 
Potosi)  it  leaped  to  10,000,000  ounces  a  year.  About  the  last 
figure  it  remained  for  twa  centuries  thereafter.^ 

This  great  mass  of  new  specie  was  brought  to  Europe  by 
the  Spanish  treasure  fleets.  A  share  was  captured  on  the 
way  by  the  English  and  Dutch  buccaneers;  but  most  of 
it  reached  Spain,  and  thence  made  its  way  over  Europe. 
Very  large  amounts  never  went  into  circulation  in  Spain, 
but  were  sent  by  the  Spanish  monarchs,  especially  Charles 
V,  Philip  II,  and  Philip  IV,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their 
armies  in  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  the  Netherlands. 
Through  one  channel  or  the  other,  the  silver  and  gold  reached 
all  Europe.  In  part,  as  was  noted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  it 
simply  enabled  exchange  by  money  to  supersede  exchange  by 
barter;  it  percolated,  so  to  speak,  into  s|>aces  not  previously 

*  FScnm  for  tlie  anmud  prodactioD  of  the  preckwa  metals  are  civai  regulaiiy 
in  the  rapoHs  of  the  United  Stales  Direetor  oT  the  Mini. 
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occupied.    But  even  with  this  abBorption,  tiie  increase  in  quan- 
tity was  so  great  as  to  swdl  the  amount  of  money  relatively  to 
ttie  commodities  exchanged,  and  so  to  bring  about  what  is 
known  as  the  price  revolution  of  the  sizteoith  century. 
The  total  supply  in  Europe  has  been  estimated  thus :  ^  — 


In  1493. 
In  1544 
In  1600 
Inl660< 


17,682,500 
26,202,250 
38,322,800 
48,225,000 


BiLVMB  (OOllOBl) 


225,050,000 

295,458,500 

771,600,000 

1,005,330,500 


Stated  in  terms  of  dollars,  this  means  that  the  stock  of  gold  and 
silver,  taken  together,  rose  from  about  $580,000,000  m  1493  to 
11,620,000,000  in  1600  and  to  $2,500,000,000  in  1660.  By  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  prices  had  risen  to  double 
or  treble  what  they  were  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  change  worked  itself  out  chiefly  during  the  hundred  years 
from  1550  to  1650, — a  century  of  far-reaching  industrial  transfor- 
mation in  many  directions,  and  of  social  and  political  changes 
as  important,  all  complicated  and  affected  by  the  great  rise  in 
prices. 

The  great  advance  in  prices  —  the  fall  in  the  value  of  money 
— was  due  unquestionably  to  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
specie.  But  it  would  be  misleading  to  speak  of  it  as  determined 
or  measured  by  a  corresponding  change  in  cost  of  production. 
The  miserable  laborer — more  than  half  slave  —  in  Peru  and 
Mexico  was  forced  to  his  work  in  the  mines  by  the  brutal 
Spaniard ;  great  quantities  of  specie  came  from  the  rich  mines ; 
but  it  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  any  oonunerdal  adjustment 
of  value  to  cost. 


1 1  take  these  figures  (ocmverting  kiiognnisinto  onnoes)  from  Wiebe'eOsMfcicUe 
der  PreutTBobiUon  tm  16,  und  17.  Jakrkundert,  p.  281.  They  are  at  best  very  loui^ 
estimates.  The  figure  for  1493  (the  startiiig  point)  is  most  nnoertain  of  all. 
Moreover,  the  estimates  are  for  the  total  metallic  stock,  not  for  the  monetaxy 
stock.  My  own  impression  is  that  the  increase  in  monetary  supply  itself  was 
greater  than  these  figures  indicate ;  but  one  can  have  nothing  more  than  an 
impression,  no  certain  knoiHedge. 
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By  the  middleof  the  seventeenth  century  something  likea  state 
of  equilibrium  had  been  reached.  The  supplies  of  specie  from 
the  mines,  it  is  true,  continued  to  be  as  large  as  they  had  been 
since  1545,  and  even  increased  somewhat  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  the  total  stock  on  hand  had  been  so  swelled  that 
the  continuing  additions  were  of  much  less  proportionate  effect. 
A  fair  d^^ree  of  stability  in  value  had  come  from  the  durability 
of  the  accumulated  stock.  There  was,  moreover,  a  steady  advance 
of  population  and  wealth,  an  improvement  in  the  arts,  and  so  an 
increase  of  the  quantity  of  goods  presented  for  sale.  Hence 
during  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  eighteenth,  the  range  of  prices  was  tolerably  stable, 
with  rather  a  downward  than  an  upward  trend.  During  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  tiie  trend  of  prices  was  dis- 
tinctly, though  not  rapidly,  downward.  This  downward  move- 
ment was  not  due  to  any  decreased  supplies  of  specie ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  production  of  silver  increased  considerably,  and 
that  of  gold  held  its  own.  But  the  great  expansion  which  had 
followed  the  industrial  revolution  of  ihe  eighteenth  century  was 
in  full  swing,  and  tiie  quantity  of  transactions  increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  monetary  supplies. 

§  3.  Another  far-reaching  change  in  the  production  of  precious 
metals  set  in  about  1850.  It  was  gold  that  now  was  chiefly 
affected.  Gold  deposits  of  extraordinary  richness  were  discovered 
almost  simultaneously  in  California  and  Australia.  The  pro- 
duction rose  from  an  annual  average  of  something  like  500,000 
ounces  in  1820-1840  to  an  annual  average  of  over  6,000,000 
ounces  in  1851-1860;  and  this  rate  of  production  was  main- 
tained, with  no  marked  changes,  for  neariy  half  a  century. 
Stated  in  terms  of  dollars,  the  annual  gold  supply  rose  from, 
roughly,  110,000,000  in  1820-1840  to  about  1125,000,000  in  1850- 
1895.  During  the  twenty-five  years  from  1850  to  1875,  as 
much  gold  was  produced  and  added  to  ihe  world's  stock  as  had 
been  produced  during  the  three  and  a  half  centuries  from  1492 
to  1850.  If  the  dividing  line  be  put  at  1840  (for  there  was  al- 
ready a  marked  increase  from  1840  to  1850),  it  appears  that  the 
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gold  prodTMst  between  1S40  and  1S75  nuolGBiflj  exoeeded  thast 
bulwuuu  1492  and  184Q.  Hie  dumge  in  ihe  manetaiy  stock 
was  of  ooniBe  mnch  greater*  Of  isbe  amcHuit  -windi  had  been 
produced  between  1492  and  1850,  a  laige  prqpartkm  had  been 
knt  by  ahBorptian  in  ihe  arte,  by  afataaon,  and  (so  far  as  Eino- 
pean  ocnmtrieB  were  oonoemed)  by  eiimi'tstian  to  Hbe  eastern 
henriflphcffe.  Tbe  total  monetary  stoc^  of  gold  in  Europe  was 
in  1850  about  38,000,000  oanoea,  or,  in  tecniB  of  doQars,  abaat 
{780,000,000.  So  diarp  was  tiie  inereaae  in  production  that, 
by  1860,  the  total  monetary  stock  (after  allowing  for  industrial 
cansomptian  daring  the  decade)  was  reclBannd  at  88,000,000 
ounces,  or  about  $1,800,000,000.  In  tea  yean  tiie  monetaiy 
supply  of  gold  had  doubled.^ 

7^  effect  on  prices  after  1850,  however,  was  not  conopasrable 
to  tiiat  of  the  earher  period.  Price  did  indeed  rise  after  1850 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  remained  at  a  com- 
paratively high  level  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century.  But 
the  advance  was  one  of  only  twenty  or  thirty  per  cenL  No 
such  revolution  in  prices  iook  place  as  tiiat  idndi  f  oDowed  the 
discoveiy  of  America. 

The  explsnation  of  this  sli^xt  eSEect  from  a  camse  apparently 
so  powerful  is  to  be  found  in  several  directions.  There  was  a 
steady  increase  in  the  demand  for  money.  The  civifiaed  worid 
was  progressmg  fast,  and  the  volume  of  commodities  produced 
and  exchanged  was  enlarging.  Next,  —  and  probably  this 
was  more  important  in  the  decades  immediately  after  1850,  — 
the  new  supphes  of  gold  were  added  to  an  existing  stock  com- 
posed, not  of  gold  only^  but  of  both  gold  and  silver,  and  of  the 
two  metals  coined  and  used  with  equal  freedom.  In  that  stock 
silver  had  been  the  major  constituent  in  1850.  finally,  tlie  new 
supplies  of  gold  in  part  served  simply  to  displace  silver.  Of 
this  process  of  substitution  more  will  be  said  wiren  tiie  topic  of 
bimetallum  is  reached.^    It  suffices  here  to  noto  thast  in  France 

1 1  takp  tiMK  fiauraB  from  Boettner's  Maitnak  on  fte  SOmr  QumUm,  1887 
(Enfdiah  translation,  p.  150). 
*  In  the  noct  f oUowinc  dHpter. 
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and  other  bimetallic  countries,  much  gold  simply  took  the 
place  of  silver,  the  silver  being  lost  to  civilized  countries  by 
steady  exportation  to  the  Orient.  So  far  as  such  substitution 
went  on,  the  new  supplies  of  gold  served  to  alter  the  com- 
position of  the  metallic  money  of  Europe,  but  not  to  add  to  its 
total  volume.  There  was  indeed  a  net  addition  to  the  total 
volume,  and  an  addition  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
volume  of  commodities.  Hence  a  rise  in  prices  took  place; 
but  only  to  that  moderate  extent  which  has  been  indicated. 

§  4.  We  pass  over  for  the  present  the  period  of  falling  prices 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  since  that  period 
can  be  best  considered  in  connection  with  bimetallism.  In 
the  production  of  gold,  another  great  change  has  been  taking 
place  during  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth.  The  annual  output  of 
gold  had  remained  nearly  stationary  after  the  Calif omian  and 
Australian  discoveries  of  1850.  During  the  decade  1880-1890, 
there  had  been  some  slight  tendency  to  decline,  but  no  marked 
change.  Thereafter  production  rose  rapidly ;  it  doubled  before 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century;  it  quadrupled  within  five 
years  thereafter.  In  1880-1890  the  annual  production  had 
been  on  the  average  something  like  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  In  the  year  1900  it  was  over  250,000,000 ;  in  1908, 
440,000,000.  The  change  has  been  almost  miraculous.  The 
total  production  of  gold  was  as  great  during  the  eighteen 
years,  1891-1908,  as  it  was  during  the  forty  years,  1850-1890 ; 
and  during  each  of  these  periods  it  was  much  greater  than  it 
had  been  during  the  centuries  that  elapsed  between  1493  and 
1850.1 

This  vast  addition  to  the  stock  of  gold  has  been  the  f  ounda^ 
tion  of  the  rise  in  prices  which  has  taken  place  in  the  Western 
nations,  and  indeed  the  world  over,  during  the  last  decade 
(1900-1910).    What  other  causes  have  been  at  work,  and  to 

>  The  production  of  gold  may  be  grouped  m  follows :  — - 

Aggregate  during  the  257  srears,  1493-1850   152,000,000  ounces. 

Aggregate  during  the    40  yean^  1850-1890  232.000.000  ounces. 

Aggregate  during  the    18  years,  1891-1908   240,000,000  ounces. 
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what  extent  the  simple  quantity  theory  must  be  modified  in 
accounting  for  the  higher  prices,  need  not  here  be  considered. 
The  increase  in  the  gold  supply  has  been  the  dominant  cause. 
It  cannot  be  foreseen  how  far  that  increase  will  go,  or  how  far 
it  will  contribute  to  yet  higher  prices.  One  circumstance 
which  operated  as  a  drag  on  the  upward  movement  of  prices 
in  1850-1875  is  not  now  present,  namely,  the  displacement  of 
silver.  Gold  has  won  its  victory.  Silver  has  been  displaced 
once  for  all,  or  at  least  reduced  to  a  subsidiary  place.  The 
additions  to  the  gold  supply  are  in  the  main  net  additions  to  the 
monetary  stock  of  Western  countries,  and  additions  of  extraor- 
dinary amount.  No  doubt,  the  great  and  steady  growth  in 
the  volume  of  commodities  brings  an  increasing  demand  to 
meet  the  increasing  supplies  of  gold;  but  whether  the  demand 
grows  in  proportion  must  be  doubted. 

The  new  supplies  of  gold  have  been  derived,  as  already 
remarked,  chiefly  from  low-grade  ores ;  that  is,  from  great  de- 
posits of  ore  having  a  very  low  content  of  gold,  but  capable  of 
being  worked  systematically  on  a  great  scale.  It  is  profitable 
to  mine  ore  which  yields  only  $10  (half  an  ounce)  to  the  ton ; 
that  is,  ore  which  contains  gold  in  the  proportion  1 :  75,000.^ 
The  most  notable  source  of  this  kind  is  in  South  Africa,  where 
the  mines  of  the  Transvaal  have  tempted  the  fortune  hunters 
and  led  to  the  subjection  of  the  sturdy  Boers.  The  so-called 
reef  there  is  of  great  extent  and  calculable  richness.  Of  late 
the  Transvaal  mines  alone  have  produced  annually  nearly  as 
much  as  the  world's  annual  output  in  the  richest  period  of  the 
Calif omian  and  Australian  discoveries.  Similar  deposits  are 
worked,  by  the  same  improved  methods,  in  the  United  States, 
and  indeed  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  American  mining  engineers 
and  managers  have  been  foremost  in  this  march  of  improve- 
ment. As  a  result,  the  efficiency  of  labor  in  producing  specie 
has  been  increased  to  the  same  degjtee  as,  nay,  of  late  to  a 
greater  degree  than  in  producing  ooal  or  iron  or  most  manu- 
factured commodities. 

>  There  are  even  mines,  worked  with  hmndaome  profit,  in  whieh  the  ore  con- 
tains  only  $2.50  gold  to  the  ton,  or  one  i>art  in  300,000. 
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it  is  obiioaB  tiittt  m& j  mdfarm  inctfaaL  in  the  gold  saj!^ly^ 
tbong^  gi^Bit,  tends  to  become  pragreflsh'ctj  les  m  it£ 
£ad  increment  enlaz^BespermaiientJT  theexiBtii^stodc; 
Ae  soooeediiig  inacmaitB,  tlKiugh  eq[iuJ}irgieat,«FeleBSfli 
praporlicB  to  the  stock  as  enlaz^e^  "^^  increiBe  in  BOf^iy 
takes  pSaoe  by  azitfametkal  prpgrenon;  it  would  h&T>«  to  take 
piaoe  by  geaaietaicsl  progrenon  in  order  to  eomnnuB  to  £ft 
psicsesat  thesKzner&teas&t  thestiarL  The  inoeoetaiy  siipplty  of 
eold  doobfed  betimn  1850  and  186a  Rat  after  18S0,  the  stock 
on  haad  had  been  90  much  enlaiged  th&t,  though  the  same 
anoBoal  output  irae  noaintained,  the  zate  of  enhagement  in  the 
total  svply  iKSS  mndi  rdasoed.  When  a  sti^am  of  vster  floods 
n  TaB^,  the  ficst  infiow  nues  the  lerd  Teiy  fasL  As  the 
iaMem  wiiimfih,  thov  s  a  widemng  d  the  aicsa  ov^er  winiik 
Ae  Knter  spreads,  and  the  same  ad<£tkm  to  the  scgiphr  pro- 
dnoBB  n  steaifily  knnmii^  effect  in  rnising  the  smiaoe.  So  it 
is  wUh  wm  imMXMBt  m  the  sappij  of  the  money  medak. 

|5l  At  liie  bei^nzung  of  this  chaprter  it  was  said  that  we 
flfaonld  cipeet  gold  to  be  garemed  in  Talue  by  the  pnndjiks 
that  i^iply  imder  Taiying  ooste  and  dhsinisbing  remms.  That 
s,  we  should  espeet  Tahie  to  be  detiermined,  in  the  long  mn, 
by  exist  at  the  poorest  source  of  snpptr^  or  mH  the  maiipnal 
mine.  In  fact,  ho«Heitr^  over  penods  as  long  as  it  k  oammoiily 
TOth  oar  while  to  oooader,  the  relataon  is  more  nearly  the  qp- 
poate.  It  k  not  so  tme  that  exist  Mi  the  iztaiiinal  mine  garems 
TmtaSy  as  it  is  thai  cmreasi  vwiat  detenmnes  miiat  sort  of  mine 
akaH  ivnuan  in  cyrrKlann  and    AmR  beoome  the   mai;pnal 


TUs  inTcrted  idataan  is  doe  to  the  qperataan  of  two  of  the 
iaeuas  noted  in  the  £zst  seciaan:  the  duraitiilrtT  and  oonse- 
qaent  laxge  acrumiilated  stock  of  gold,  and  the  iirogulanty  in 
Ife  dMOOi^y  of  new  suppBes.  The  great  stock  on  hand  deter- 
mines or  at  Irant  imderbe?  the  TahK  of  the  ^ecie.  Those 
finwfii  that  aje  wcska^iie  at  ttns  ^rahie  cantanoe  to  yieid  their 
sqpplies.  Those  thai  are  not  waxi:able  aEt  this  ralue  cease. 
(We  (Ssregard  here  the  ijeai,ory  chararter  of  goid  yrnrrng 
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^M/ 


m  iimf  Tiroauniaa:  f^^Bt  si  m  iOK.      Tut  risiiEr 


-tilt  mnmH  iNXUiic  eamfiF  innzi  ukd:..  Tjoik^  doa  noz  jcesiib- 
HiDQS&e  ii9E±'  'U  cor:  jc  Tiieir  nmoB.  Tii  ii  huh  oc  lu  dbvr  »- 
ftnsnse  of  lUf^  "rmm'  jif^i  UL  iiit  iciuL  5&£»sk.  A  r%^ATt»'  in 
"dit  xniiit  ac  HuiL  —  'aia;  is^  &  ^snsm!  z»  in  pcins — : 
TtmiBf  itBrdsr  iar  Hifr  puorsr  ttittm^  ^koc  samt  oc  «3ieni 
intergiiriTft..    5>ii;  fstssffuaa:  on:  insir  pan  hiej  iiErne  \\xsx  m 

sumirr  frame  ol.  ±Jl  new  x^enmrsr  jlol  someiim^  i.d  lie 
grrmHL  jiftid.  er^x;  liimisx  nmirr  oc  tiiszl  je?^  umiruliui.iik'  and 
xnersicirE-  omrr  dc  'SsnoorarT'  cfr^n-     Samt  oc  liff-  "rennirEt  «^ 

niTTinr    SU!f'fi^5rill.   flliL     OL     I*rai6iaili-  —  AE    ill     Ctimnrnifc   and 

Aiignihfa  ii.  IIs5L  ani  n.  liit  Traii?^:iti4!  an^  IS5*[' — pamrirunt 

if  ^citd  'liiiC  k.  icur  pri««  "•TDUiL  ?iirQiiiir«e  Tiit  sEacrL  far  it, 
&  irvvr  Tiuuf-  'hict  pn?»^  daizni^L  liit  sssr:^  Sazne  siu±  'tend- 
€ii?»*f  'ciierf'  doii^iitaf  art.  iJiit  ii»£T  art  ui'-gsmtdpwfd,  ia 
ineir  €!S'er:^  ol  ichil  sictok  aiic  an  xaiiH:.  :n-  -nit  Kteamnes  of 
"tilt  TCTLiL  f^:*^  and  ute  irT^^roianas  oc  disriTr^err  and  cxpkaha- 
xian.  HHtonsttTj.  TitersfoBt.  i:  k  -pcnr  dffiruh  %o  diaccvpa' 
acv  bin  lilt  i^jsesC  «•  aim*r^jL  r»erw¥*et  lii*-  pos:  ct  eoid  sni.  iis 
TTLiiHi.  L*T5Er  irjnr  pen[#d&  —  iar  cpTtfnraTmf  a;  a  imie  —  "aie 
x-jihif-  DC  liie  HiPia!  o^-emniies  wiii^  amanc  litf-  irmiflF  art  aLit 
iiC  iiuid  xu^ir  ctwil    Ii  s  no:  Tttf*^  Tmrifg  liia:  deiemmi£'  laie 

T^nf  prnipashijL.  ai  al  er^sms^  spsiik  nr^w  it'  iaid  ^ddc  of 
c:itd-  Tmi  T^sry  T!*9eic  iiin«  i*  iHiii  rrrod  oc  ah^cr  aSao.  Ihrrng 
•dts:  E?»iac  sirre-  fi:K»d  viu'i  5aIiTw»»i  iiie  dispirrenr  oc  ATTtprifia. 
Hit  nniis*  ii.  'jgmarj  and  oiiisr  part?  oc  Europe  iiad  i.C' 
raiiiin>:iinit  liiemseiHt*  i-t  tiit  nfv  ranss-  oc  Tinrss  and  xiit 
Taiint  oc  firr^r.  Tnaat  "iriii'ji,  wete-  nc*  lanKr  prociiCiie  under 
meat  new  ranirtian*  ceased  iniemUDnK :  and  tiit  idhrer  pro- 
duftiGiL  DC  Enropt  grp^hnr  5enaiihr  drrrng  \\\ia  iieridd.  Wiridn 
tnt  iaBi  lidrrr  oc  iorrr  t^eiic^  iftDnvrs.  s}vs-  bas 
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into  a  very  different  poeition.  It  has  become,  in  the  main, 
an  industrial  metal,  like  tin,  copper,  nickel ;  and  its  value  is 
determined  now  by  causes  essentially  the  same  as  those  acting 
on  these  other  metals.  This  great  change  in  the  position  of 
silver  is  the  main  subject  of  the  following  two  chapters. 


CHAPTER  20 
BnorrAiiLiBM 

§  1.  In  the  preceding  pages  no  attempt  was  made  to  consider 
the  relations  between  gold  and  silver.  The  supply  of  specie 
was  treated  as  if  gold  and  silver  constituted  a  homogeneous 
mass.  Throughout  most  of  monetary  history,  however,  prob- 
lems and  diflSculties  have  arisen  in  the  endeavor  to  treat  the 
two  metals  as  homogeneous.  These  difficulties  became  accen- 
tuated in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  finally  resulted,  at  the 
close  oi  that  century,  in  the  displacement  of  silver  from  the 
position  of  a  freely  coined  money  metal  This  change,  one  of 
the  most  notable  in  monetary  history,  was  brought  about  in  a 
surprisingly  short  space  oi  time.  For  long  centuries  silver 
had  been  freely  coined,  and  had  been  the  more  important 
monetary  metal ;  it  was  discarded  from  this  use  in  the  brief 
course  of  one  generation. 

Both  before  and  after  the  great  inflow  of  specie  from  the 
Spanish-American  mines,  the  two  metals  were  used  interchange- 
ably. Silver  was  relatively  the  more  plentiful,  and  the  more 
commonly  used.  It  was  entirely  possible  to  coin  each  metal 
independently,  and  let  the  two  sorts  of  pieces  circulate  together, 
but  not  on  any  common  basis.  Yet  it  was  highly  convenient 
to  link  them  together  in  some  way,  so  arranging  their  denomi- 
nations that  they  could  be  used  interchangeably.  Gradually 
the  double  standard  system  developed:  both  metals  were 
manufactured  into  coins  of  the  same  or  similar  names  and 
denominations.  The  method  is  illustrated  in  the  system  of 
the  United  States.  The  silver  dollar  contains  371^  grains  ol 
pure  silver,  or  412^  grains  of  silver  ^  fine.  The  gold  dollar 
contains  (or  rather,  if  coined,  would  contain)  23.22  grains  of 

pure  gold,  or  25.8  grains  of  gold  A  fine*    Thdr  weights  are  to 

265 
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eadb  utiber  as  16  to  I  ^I3l%8  b  the  prosK  %are^  ixmraoDbf 
jq^oken  of  as  16).  Ths  b  the  eoinaf^  E&do ;  the  A^vst  doilar 
eantaias  sx&eei  times  as  amcfa.  pare  metal  as  the  goui  liLQacL 
Sanilady.  in  France^  the  &vif-fraae  piece  of  :sb)na'  eoocains 
347^  grains  of  pine  cahrer,  ami  the  corRspomiin^  piece  of 
gold  would  contain  22.4  grams  of  puse  goIiL  The  coina^  cafiiD 
in  this  ease  is  15^  to  L 

Fndn-  the  pure  and  sanple  dodble  s^aadatd  both  BKtals 
are  freefsr  coioefL  Anj  boliler  of  railver  bulEixL  ean  braig  it  to 
the  nmiir,  ami  hATe  ik  maauf^etiired  into  coin  wichoa£  Qmic 
of  qoantitjp  ami  the  bokier  of  folii  bafllon  has  the  :»me  ^^xl 
Moccover,  aU  coioB;  whether  alver  or  goiil  are  msuie  fal  legal 
tmder  for  tihe  pttynnai:  of  «iebcs :  tfaalt  b^  of  tiehrs  eontraL-te<i, 
as  mart  deMs  are,  sonplj  n  taems  of  :30  many  ^fa^Uars  or  firanesL 
Tbne  two  €lfcMmto — firee  cqbu^f  and  foil  legal  tseniia- — ace 
the  •iMiwiifcrjdR  of  the  cumyiete  doizble  standartL 

f  3L  Whesa  the  doable  atamiacd  b  aiiopte<l  the  question 
arises  whether  the  ratio  at  which  the  metals  are  ei3im>d  b  j  tiie 
■imt  and  are  tiros  grren  pnrchaan^  power  m  the  fijnn  of  money* 
cooforas  to  tiieir  retuive  Talkie  as  bullion.  If  afi  the  mint 
16  ounces  of  ^v^-  are  coiheti  in  tiie  market  into  as  many « ioilars 
m§  I  otmce  of  goM:  ami  if.  m§  bolfion*  L>  or  l^  ounces  of 
abrer  ean  be  sold  at  a  price  equfvafenli  to  I  ounce  of  gofaf*  — 
DO  one  wis  brin^  ^ver  to  the  mint.  Tbe  silver  wiQ  be  more 
ynbubbt  as  bullion  than  as  coin :  mod  opmence  proves  that  a 
very  anaS  fraction  of  «iiffeggnee  suffices  to  tiecsie  that  the 
BKtal  'shall  not  be  presented  53r  ct^imge.  If.  on  the  othisr  H?4nif 
^ver  as  bulliott  can  be  soltf  only  at  nhe  rate  oi  l^y^  'jr  17  oimces 
of  sSver  for  I  ounce  <^  vyhL  m>  one  wi2  bnmc  e'>iii  to  the  mine 
The  holder  *jI  an  ounce  of  Tnhi  can  e?t  for  it  at  the  mint  only 
as  many  eoined  <ioiIars  as  he  can  get  ^?r  16  *Kinces  of  silver. 
'Bw  enrhaagtn^  his  gold  m.  tile  mark^  5^  In^  ^^r  17  ounces  of 
stiver  bullion^  he  can  get  more  coineti  •if:ilar«:  ami  accord 
mg{y  he  wiH  present  at  siie  mint  ^v?r  buifion  only.  To  repeat, 
a  very  small  vanaCi«Mi  between  ::he  rano  ttneif  afi  r;he  mint  :in»i 
that  which  rales  in  tiie  open  market,  will  cause  one  or  tiie  odfecr 
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ually  go  out  oi  circulation,  the  ov^ralued  metal  vfill  come 
more  and  more  into  circulaticHi,  and  eventually  the  metallic 
money  will  consist  oi  the  overvalued  alone.  If  there  is  a  con- 
siderable and  sustained  variation  betweoi  mint  and  market 
valuations,  this  process  will  woik  itself  out  veiy  quickly;  the 
cheaper  or  overvalued  metal  will  di^daoe  the  oth^  in  a  veiy 
short  time. 

No  country's  history  presoits  a  simpler  illustration  al  these 
principles  than  that  of  the  United  States.  When  our  coinage 
system  was  established  in  1792,  the  complete  double  standard 
was  adopted,  at  the  ratio  of  15  to  1.  That  ratio  was  chosen  after 
careful  inquiiy;  but  it  i»t>ved  to  differ  from  the  market  ratio, 
which  was  about  151  to  1.  At  least  this  ratio  was  acc^ted 
about  ten  years  later  for  the  c<Mnage  system  of  France. 
Silver  accordingly  was  ovoralued  at  the  United  States  nunt, 
and  gold  was  undervalued.  No  gold  was  presented  for  coin- 
age, and  the  metallic  drculating  medium  consisted  wholly 
of  silver.^    In  1831,  in   consequence    of   various   causes, — 

1  SflTcr  dollMB  of  United  StetoB  iiiinti«B  were,  in  fact,  litUe  118^ 
period.  Hie  eoins  were  diiefly  of  foraisn  mintaee,  laisdy  Mexiean  doUan, 
wluch  pa— ed  emrent  at  rates  apecified  by  law  for  tlieir  receipt  in  pasrme&t  of 
pablic  does.  Tlie  foreisn  eoioa  took  the  plaee  of  the  United  States  eoins  be- 
cause they  were  abraded  or  li^t  wei^t.  (Note  what  is  asid  in  |3  about 
Greaham*8  Law.) 

Tht  ehanses  in  Om  eoina«B  ^Firtem  of  the  United  States  are  shown  in  the 
f oUowing  table.  The  ooinasB  ratio,  it  most  be  reoienibered,  rests  on  ttM  relative 
wei^t  of  pore  metal  in  the  eoins. 

UnrvD  Staibb  ConrAoa 
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partly  a  reactian  agaiiKtr  undue  wae  of  'paper  maney,  partly  an 
irraticmal  desire  to  uae  gold  becang  of  tbe  diacoveiy  of  ^diat  were 
fiiqipoeed  to  be  lai|ge  depoBte  in  Nor&  Caxoiina,  —  the  ratio 
was  abnqitly  diaoged.  It  was  made  16  to  1.  It  overvalued 
gold  as  much  as  the  (Ad  ratio  had  overvalued  Golver.  Gold  alone 
was  now  jnesented  at  the  mint  for  ecunage.  filver  gndualiy 
drifted  out  of  circulation  and  out  of  Hne  country.  Hie  dumge 
was  virtually  from  a  silver  standard  to  a  gold  standard.  After 
the  California  gold  discovenes  in  1B50,  the  diange  became  pro- 
nounced. Great  quantities  of  gold  were  coined  at  the  mint, 
and  diver  quite  disappeared.  Anangemeots  were  indeed  made 
(in  1853)  for  the  use  of  silver,  as  subsidisry  coin,  and  in  later 
years  its  coinage  into  legal  tender  doDan  was  resumed;  but 
these  later  modes  of  uang  silver  preaent  new  questions,  of  which 
more  will  be  said  riiortly. 

§  3.  Hie  tendency  of  the  overvalued  metal  to  drive  out  the 
undervalued  is  often  tenned  Gresham's  Law.  The  name  is 
derived  from  a  fir  Thomas  Gresham  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
who  gets  undeserved  fame,  as  if  he  had  been  the  discoverer  of 
the  tendency.  The  "law''  is  ompb'  the  oommonplaee  fact,  long 
recognised,  that  where  coins  of  different  bullion  value  circulate 
cade  by  ade,  the  poorer,  if  tiiere  be  enou^  of  them,  will  displace 
the  better.  The  diei^ier  money  metal  will  be  used  by  preference 
in  presentation  at  the  mint  and  in  making  payments ;  the  dearer 
will  be  used  by  preference  in  ibe  arts  or  for  bullion  purposes. 

An  important  iUustration  of  this  tendency  is  in  the  displace- 
ment of  f ull^wdi^t  coins  by  light-wd^t  or  abraded  coins  of  the 
same  metal  Untilvery  recent  times  the  madiinery  for  manufac- 
turing coins  worked  slowly  and  somewhat  imperfectly.  It  was 
difficult  to  turn  out  a  great  many  coins  n^idly ;  and  the  coins 


3711  grmins  of  fine  flilver.  The  dmwe  in  imtio  ww  aooomplidied  in  1834  by 
leaMning  the  amount  of  pare  metal  in  the  gold  doOar.  In  1837  luitfaei  minor 
ehangee  were  made,  beaiias  chieftsr  on  the  inupuiUooB  of  aUoy  in  Ihe  ooina. 
Theae  proportions  had  previoiiBiy  been  iireKular.  The  finenoaB  was  now  mnde 
x*e  for  both  soid  and  silver,  and  at  the  same  time  a  alifi^t  addition  was 
to  the  puie  oontent  of  the  cold  doOar.  maJoas  »  tnflinc  dmiae  in  the 
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minted  not  only  were  subject  to  ordinary  abrasion,  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  uneven  mintage,  were  specially  subject  to  clipping. 
New  and  good  coins  were  therefore  likely  to  be  picked  out  for 
use  in  the  arts  or  for  exportation,  while  only  the  poorer  pieces 
remained  in  circulation.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  common 
situation  of  silver  coins  until  far  into  the  nineteenth  century. 
Silver  coin,  because  of  its  more  frequent  use,  is  more  subject  to 
abrasion  than  gold.  It  is,  moreover,  more  likely  to  pass  current 
and  to  remain  in  circulation,  even  thou^  abraded ;  for,  since  it  is 
used  in  minor  transactions,  a  trifling  deficiency  in  bullion  con- 
tent, even  a  considerable  deficiency,  is  likely  to  be  disregarded. 
People  commonly  accept  the  smaller  pieces  as  they  are  offered 
in  payment,  without  troubling  themselves  to  inspect  them. 
Hence  —  to  give  an  example  —  in  the  United  States  during  the 
period  from  1792  to  1834,  when  silver  was  the  money  metal  in 
circulation,  fordgn  silver  pieces  of  various  mintage  were  in  actual 
use.  These  foreign  coins  had  been  authorixed  for  use  in  public 
payments,  because  at  the  heffsuoing  no  United  States  mint  or 
coins  existed.  When  the  mint  was  established  and  coins  were 
issued  from  it,  the  new  coins  could  not  displace  the  foreign  pieces, 
being  f ull-wdght  and  preferably  used  for  the  arts  or  eiqx>rtation. 
Hence  the  coinage^  which  seemed  futile,  was  discontinued,  and 
only  the  more  or  less  inaccurate  fordgn  coins  remained  in  circu- 
lation. DiflSculties  of  a  similar  sort  were  long  encountered  in  all 
European  countries,  from  the  Middle  Ages  through  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  remedies  for  them  are  simple :  first,  the  plentiful 
and  accurate  manufacture  of  fuU-weight  coin;  second,  the 
withdrawal  of  aU  legal  sanction  (such  as  receipt  in  payment  of 
public  dues)  from  other  coin ;  and  third,  the  redemption  at  the 
public  charge  of  pieces  which  become  worn  by  ordinaiy  wear. 
It  was  formerly  common  to  enact  that  pieces  which  had  suffered 
in  wdght  beyond  a  certain  tolerance  should  not  only  lose  their 
validity  as  legal  tender,  but  should  be  redeemed  at  the  mint 
merely  as  bullion,  not  at  their  face  value.  The  holder,  thus 
called  on  to  suffer  the  loss  in  value  from  abrasion,  tried  to  pass 
them  on  to  another  person.    Since  the  payment  of  ready  money  is 
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isu&Dy  welcome  to  the  payee,  even  eoinBimicfa  abraded: 
indefiniteh'  in  circulatuuL  It  k  now  the  CQnmuiii  f^n^atr^  «n<i 
-^le  aomul  one  for  gpvesniDenJEBy  to  ledieeni  at  their  iaoe  ^VBlne  aO 
conK  which  have  usst  haeai  inteniiaiially  Rlgrpad  or  sweated.* 
At  the  aame  time,  tiie  machiiiBry  ior  jmmdiiig  new  and  ipood 
BoiiiB  is  anqih'  arhfigntp.  T\tnu9^  -^te  particular  twMihlwg  hige 
desBrihed  hav^  weltaugh  daaqipeBred. 

§  4.  The  diflumhieE  wmrmnniy  e^eiieiioed  mider  Hx  double 
standard  have  caused  Tesort  to  another  mode  of  umng  both  me^ 
ak  togetiier.  Goid  is  madi'  the  only  freely  coined  metal  and 
the  only  one  having  eompletie  legal  tender  qualily,  and 
silver,  thouf^  still  coined,  jb  mit  coined  free^^,  but  in  limited 
amounts  and  soieh'  for  use  as  a  minor  coin.  This  method  was 
fixBt  systemaxically  followed  by  England  when  she  adopted  the 
single  gold  standard  in  1616.  It  has  once  been  adopted,  so  far 
as  Bubsidian'  silver  is  concemed,  by  all  the  ci^olixed  countries, 
and  has  become  a  Tiormal  acoonqianiment  of  the  easting  gold 
standard  svstem. 

The  system  of  the  Imited  States  nuty  serve  as  an  eaamplf!. 
The  hi^  value  of  gold  maicBE  it  unavailable  in  minor  payments. 
The  smallest  gold  jaeat  wluidi  can  be  conveniently  used  is  the 
quarter  eagle  fS2.a0j,  oonvqianding  to  the  Briti^  half  sover- 
eign, the  German  tej^jnaA  piece,  the  French  ten-*&anc  piece. 
£ven  the  quarter  ea^  and  the  earresponding  coins  of  foreign 
countries  are  of  doubtful  aervioeabiiity ;  they  are  ea8D3^  lost  or 
overlooked,  and  are  subject  to  comparatively  Tspid  abrasion. 
A  piece  of  the  soverogn  or  half  eagle  siae  (S5;  is  the  smallest 
gold  coin  that  it  thanm^ih'  satisfactoiy.  Tet  a  multitude  of 
transactionfe  must  be  settled  with  money  of  smaDer  denomina- 
tions. Hilver  coins  are  oonvement  in  siaes  from  the  ten-oent 
piece  to  the  dollar  piece.  For  the  smallest  transactionB,  even 
silver  has  not  bulk  eumgb;  ior  these,  icaort  must  be  had 
to  nickel  and  capper. 

Thider  tiie  ecai^ileie  doubfe  standard  it  ms^  weD  higiiBn  that, 
if  silver  is  undervalued,  aU  the  alver  coin,  lacge  and  small, 


1  The  rotted  HttfUtt.  bvfprrsr.  i ilium  cold  eoiiiB  «t  iliair  Imd  vbIw 
whert  iku:  deiireciatioii  m  not  naofi*-  tiiaii  uoi^-lMlf  of  amt  per  eent. 
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will  disappear  and  that  an  inconvenient  scarcity  of  small 
change  will  ensue.  This  is  precisely  what  happened  in  the 
United  States  under  the  system  which  was  adopted  in  1834  and 
1837.  Silver  then  was  undervalued,  and  gold  gradually  took  its 
place.  When  finally  the  CaUfomia  gold  poured  in  abundantly 
after  1850  and  gold  coinage  at  tiie  mint  assumed  large  dimensionsi 
silver  completely  disappeared  from  circulation.  Hence  in  1853 
an  act  was  passed  which  created  the  subsidiary  system  in  this 
country.  Silver  coins  were  authorized,  —  half  dollars,  quarters, 
and  dimes,  —  containing  so  light  a  content  of  fine  silver  that 
no  one  would  be  tempted  to  export  tiiem  or  to  melt  them  for  the 
arts..  The  silver  half  dollar,  for  instance,  was  made  to  contain 
(and  still  contains)  172.8  grains  of  fine  silver,  or  345.6  grains  for 
two  half  dollars.  The  silver  dollar,  whose  free  coinage  at  that 
time  was  still  authorized,  contained  (and  still  contains)  371i 
grains.  If  all  silver  coins  had  been  freely  minted  at  the  rate 
newly  adopted  for  the  half  dollars  and  for  the  other  subsidiary 
coins  (345.6  grains  to  the  dollar),  silver  would  then  have  been 
overvalued,  and  in  turn  would  have  displaced  gold.  But  some- 
thing very  different  from  free  coinage  was  put  into  operation. 
No  private  person  was  entitled  to  present  silver  at  the  mint  for 
conversion  into  smaU  coin.  The  government  itself  bought  the 
silver  bullion  in  the  market,  and  alone  arranged  for  its  coinage. 
The  amount  which  the  government  thus  bought  and  coined  was 
limited  to  the  quantity  supposed  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of 
small-change  transactions.  Thus  the  silver  coins  would  not  be 
exported,  and  yet  would  not  displace  gold.  To  guard  against 
possible  abuse,  it  was  further  provided  that  the  subsidiary  coin 
should  be  legal  tender  only  up  to  a  limited  sum,  now  fixed  at  $10. 
Obviously,  the  government  makes  a  profit  by  an  operation  of 
this  sort.  The  overvalued  silver  coins  are  paid  out  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  ordinary  disbursements,  or  are  exchanged  by  it  for 
full-value  gold.  In  either  case  there  is  a  profit.  This  also  is 
often  called  a  ''seigniorage,"  though  it  differs  in  important 
respects  from  the  seigniorage  which  may  be  charged  on  the 
freely  coined  and  full-value  pieces. 
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fOitxitaiJrr  tiiie  in'KUaii  it&d  Icnq^  i.ie»ii  i^Gooired  ac  W  libfe  stopper 

lioGii  tokmi  cdiiff  •pkqt  maae  igGui  xsA  wiv^  ^eftme  io  lie  -itsed  «8 
liie  fttandard  mcfUik.  is  iactt.  Idie  undod^-ixi^  pziikQipk  — ^ua 
,aniifiQiii]  Thivst  due  1»C>  Jimitstiiaii  rf  ^uaxTuitj  —  w»^  J^uiow^,  or 
At^fOn^Tkid  lo  be  iullc^wtid.,  in  the  *"'  biIlQ&  **  tiuins  tKmmkQu  in 
Europe  from  tlie  Middle  A^»  vatJH  tbe  firat  part  ttf  tbe  nine-- 
teenuL  aeuturr.  These  wme  jaoae^  in  denouux^iavtiK^  (or  anmll 
tirttnBaa&iunE,  hB.^"iag  sonie  peroQiiUi^  ^  silvtr,  but  tdmsfiy  :ftIloy. 
ifiBued  by  kinp:  and  prinoee  pnnaarUr  5or  prcfil,  and  ^vmi  a 
oirnulHtiion  wiuhm  idtoir  tOTrhones.  The  jasswis  wore  uftron  «k^ 
oeBBm'.;  the  opportunity  ior  pro&t  vae  abused.  In  'tiim  rogard, 
££  in  so  manr  otherB,  cuina|^  pcaotise  duriu^  the  nincfteeutib 
oBnturx  waf  ijeath'  improved,  and  nwr  ie  welUnigb  pertected. 
^o  fitoU'  noi^'  Gwm  flubaidiary  pieoes,  iw^iethor  silver  or  nickd 
or  copper,  -with  a  vkw  jwrhnarUy  io  profit.  The  profit  atmruet^ 
because  it  k  incident  to  the  best,  .method  rf  jjrovidiqg  a  eonven- 
lent  niediuni  for  maaH  transactioiK. 

The  reguhition  of  subsidiary  coiu  16  earried  on  with  vaciatiou^ 
of  detail  in  different  countries.  The  quantity  coined  16  somo^ 
timef  fixed  at  so  much  per  head  oT  population.  Thut>  in  Ger- 
many «uL«idiar3'  silver  it?  minted  at  ttie  rate  of  15  mark^  (for- 
jneriy  10  marks*  per  head  of  population  ;  in  J'rance  at  the  rate 
of  7  franco  (formerly  C  francs'^  per  head.  In  Great  Britain  no 
flpecifie  limit  i(<  set ;  the  Bank  of  England  arranges  for  the  coin- 
age of  sucli  amounts  a^  experience  from  time  to  time  ahow^  to  be 
needed.    In  the  United  Htatee,  also,  no  limit  is  set. 

To  prevent  any  possible  depreciation  of  the  subsidiary  coin, 
jt  16  usuali>'  redeemable  at  it6  face  value  by  the  govemmeut 
treasuries  when  presented  in  reasonable  quantity.  Thu6  in  the 
United  States  subsidiary  silver  coins  are  redeemable  when  pre- 
sented in  sums  of  S20.  in  German;^'  when  presented  in  sums  of 
200  marks.  The  same  object  is  accomplished  by  receiving  them 
without  limit  of  quantity  in  payment  of  public  dues,  as  is  done  in 
Prance. 

T 


CHAPTER  21 

BiMETALUsMy  cofUinued,    The  Displacement  of 

Silver 

§  1.  We  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  relation  between 
silver  and  gold  during  the  nineteenth  century  and  to  the  train  of 
events  which  ended  in  the  virtual  discarding  of  silver  and  the 
general  adoption  of  the  single  gold  standard. 

The  double  standard,  as  has  already  been  said,  prevailed  over 
almost  all  Europe  until  veiy  recent  times.  It  was  chosen  by  the 
United  States,  in  1792,  as  the  normal  system.  It  was  maintained 
by  France  when  in  1803  she  established  her  present  S3rstem  of 
decimal  coins.  In  England,  it  is  true,  the  single  gold  standard, 
with  silver  for  subsidiary  coins  only,  was  adopted  in  1816. 
England  had  had,  through  the  eighteenth  century,  a  nominal 
double  standard,  with  a  circulation  composed  in  fact  chiefly  of 
gold.  In  1816  the  gold  standard  was  formally  and  definitively 
established.  But  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  general  the 
double  standard  prevailed,  with  a  stock  of  metallic  money  made 
up,  as  a  rule,  chiefly  of  silver.  France  alone  had  a  circulation  in 
which  gold,  though  by  no  means  the  largest  constituent,  yet  was 
important  side  by  side  with  silver.  That  great  country  emerged 
from  the  wars  of  the  Napoleonic  period  in  a  prosperous  state ; 
and  her  greatness,  continued  prosperity,  and  her  large  stock  of 
both  metals  had  an  important  influence  on  monetary  history 
for  over  half  a  century. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  very  existence  of  the  double 
standard  tends  to  bring  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver 
toward  the  ratio  chosen.  When  a  supply  of  the  overvalued 
metal  is  attracted  to  the  mint,  so  much  less  of  it  is  left  in  the 
open  market.  Its  value  tends  to  rise,  it  becomes  less  overvalued, 
perhaps  ceases  to  be  overvalued  at  all.    When,  on  the  other 
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hand,  a  supply  of  the  undervalued  metal  is  melted  or  exportedi 
80  much  more  of  it  comes  on  the  market.  The  additional  sup- 
ply tends  to  lower  its  value,  and  the  market  ratio  comes  nearer 
to  the  mint  ratio.  A  country  having  a  double  standard  may  be 
said  to  be  in  the  position  of  one  who  offers  to  buy  and  sell  at 
its  coinage  ratio  (say  15i  to  1)  any  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
that  may  be  offered.  This  is  not  literally  the  case ;  the  country 
does  not  directly  buy  gold  and  silver  bullion.  But  its  free 
coinage  of  both  is  tantamount  to  purchase,  so  long  as  a  supply 
of  both  metals  remains  in  circulation,  and  the  substitution  of 
one  for  the  other  can  actually  take  place.  When  once  either 
metal  has  completely  displaced  the  other,  this  consequence  no 
longer  appears. 

Some  effect  of  this  sort  was  produced  by  France  during  the 
second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy ;  and  a  marked  effect 
was  produced  in  the  third  quarter.^  Whenever  the  price  of 
silver  fell  in  terms  of  gold,  silver  tended  to  be  sent  to  France  for 
coinage,  and  gold  tended  to  flow  out  of.  France.  Whenever  the 
price  of  silver  rose  in  terms  of  gold,  gold  tended  to  be  sent  to 
Frfuice  for  coinage,  and  silver  tended  to  flow  out.  A  high  price 
of  silver  in  teims  of  gold  means,  of  coiirse,  a  low  market  ratio, 
while  a  low  price  of  silver  means  a  high  ratio.'  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  period  from  1820  to  1850,  the  price  of  silver 
was  somewhat  lower  than  the  equivalent  of  the  French  ratio  of 
151  to  1.    Silver  tended  to  flow  into  France ;  gold  tended  to  flow 

1  The  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  much  disturbed ;  moreover, 
oar  informAtion  as  to  the  flow  of  specie  into  and  out  of  France  is  exact  only 
after  1822.  Henoe  the  nairative  In  the  text  is  confined  to  the  second  and  third 
quarters. 

*  The  relation  of  the  ratio  to  the  usually  quoted  price  of  silrer  may  be  stated 
thus:  — 
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out.  The  French  circulation  then  consbted  chiefly  of  silver; 
the  proportion  of  gold  was  not  large,  and  a  very  great  substitu- 
tion would  have  led  to  the  complete  disappearance  of  gold. 
That  stage  was  nearly  reached,  but  not  quite.  France  was 
growing  in  population  and  wealth,  and  there  was  the  basis  for  a 
large  net  increase  in  the  stock  of  specie.  Much  of  the  added 
silver  made  its  way  into  circulation  without  displacing  gold,  and 
the  outflow  of  the  latter  metal,  though  it  seems  to  have  come 
very  near  to  exhausting  the  stock  in  circulation,  did  not  entirely 
do  so. 

After  1850  the  situation  abruptly  changed.  The  unexampled 
supplies  of  new  gold  from  Calif omia  and  Australia  were  poured 
into  the  world's  markets.  The  price  of  silver  rose ;  the  ratio  fell. 
It  became  advantageous  to  send  gold,  not  silver,  for  coinage  into 
France.  A  very  great  influx  of  gold  took  place,  amounting 
for  the  decade  1850-1860  [to  over  three  thousand  million  francs 
($600,000,000).  A  corresponding,  though  by  no  means  an  equal, 
outflow  of  silver  took  place.  For  in  this  period,  as  in  that  pre- 
ceding, France  increased  her  metallic  stock,  with  the  difference 
that  now  the  addition  was  all  in  the  form  of  gold,  whereas  before 
it  had  been  chiefly  in  the  form  of  silver.  The  silver  which  was 
steadily  exported  from  France  tended  to  keep  down  the  price  of 
silver  bullion  in  the  market,  and  so  maintained  the  market  ratio 
not  far  from  15)^  to  1,  though  now  with  a  tendency  to  a  figure 
lower  than  15j^  rather  than  higher. 

The  bimetallic  regime  in  France  during  the  period  immediately 
following  1850  thus  served  to  steady  both  the  general  range  of 
prices  and  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver.  A  great  part  of  the 
new  gold  simply  displaced  silver  in  France.  The  superseded 
metal,  again,  made  its  way  very  largely  to  the  East.  The  con- 
stant movement  of  specie  to  the  East,  which  has  abready  been 
described,  happened  in  this  period  to  be  unusually  large.  There 
the  silver  was  absorbed  without  sensibly  affecting  prices  even 
in  those  regions.  The  free  opening  for  coining  both  metals  in 
France  has  been  justly  described  as  operating  like  a  parachute 
to  arrest  the  fall  in  the  value  of  gold.    Some  fall  —  that  is,  some 
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rise  in  prices  —  did  indeed  take  place;  but  it  was  less  sharp 
than  would  have  been  the  case  without  the  French  coinage 
influence. 

This  episode  has  been  cited  by  the  advocates  of  bimetallisnii 
and  justly,  as  an  illustration  of  the  benefits  that  may  come  from 
their  system.  Some  critics  have  maintained  that  the  result 
failed  of  attainment,  so  far  as  concerns  the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  silver,  because  the  market  ratio  was  not  perfectly  steady. 
It  fluctuated,  tending  to  be  a  trifle  above  15}^  to  1  before  1850, 
a  trifle  below  after  1850.  But  no  one  would  maintain  that  an 
unfailing  steadiness  at  the  price  exactly  equivalent  to  a  ratio  of 
15i  to  1  was  either  possible  or  in  any  significant  degree  desirable. 
It  suffices  if  a  reasonable  approach  to  steadiness  is  secured. 
Some  fluctuations,  according  to  the  changing  currents  in  inter- 
national trade  and  in  the  foreign  exchanges,  are  inevitable; 
so  much  will  become  clear  when  at  a  later  stage  the  subject  of 
the  foreign  exchanges  is  taken  up.  In  essentials,  the  bimetallists 
can  point  to  the  French  experience,  certainly  during  the  period 
after  1850,  as  counting  in  favor  of  their  system. 

§  2.  Later  in  the  nineteenth  century  another  change  set  in, 
not  quite  so  abrupt  as  that  after  1850,  but  no  less  unexpected. 
The  production  of  gold  had  reached  its  maximum  about  1860, 
and  thereafter  barely  held  its  own.  The  inflowing  new  supplies 
were  still  very  great  as  compared  with  any  period  before  1850 ; 
but  they  spread  over  a  larger  area,  and  they  were  met  by  an  in- 
creasing volume  of  goods.  The  industries  of  the  civilized  world 
were  rapidly  expanding,  and  the  demand  for  money  on  the 
whole  kept  pace  with  the  supply.  On  the  other  hand,  a  change 
began  in  the  production  of  silver.  Great  discoveries  were  made 
in  the  United  States,  the  beginnings  of  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  silver  mining  as  striking  as  that  which  had  taken 
place  in  gold  mining.  The  price  of  silver  in  the  market  fell 
sUghtly  about  1865.  Silver  no  longer  flowed  out  of  France,  and 
some  silver  flowed  in.  The  market  price  for  a  few  years  was 
equivalent  almost  exactly  to  the  ratio  of  15)^  to  1.  Then  in  1873 
it  fell  more  sharply,  became  equivalent  to  a  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and 
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led  to  a  new  inversion  of  the  movement ;  gold  began  to  flow  out 
of  France  in  large  quantities,  and  silver  began  to  flow  in. 

This  inversion  proved  unwelcome.  Gold  had  come  to  be 
regardedi  reasonably  or  unreasonably,  as  .the  preferable  metal. 
The  practise  of  England,  the  leading  industrial  country,  was  the 
main  cause  of  this  preference.  The  German  Empire,  when  re- 
organizing its  currency  system  in  1871,  adopted  the  gold  standard 
once  for  all,  influenced  chiefly  by  the  English  example.  The 
coinage  of  the  United  States  had  been,  after  1850,  practically  on 
a  gold  basis.  France,  not  wishing  to  lose  her  gold,  in  1873 
stopped  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  In  this  measure  France 
no  longer  acted  alone.  With  other  countries  she  had  formed 
in  1865  the  Latin  Union ;  the  other  countries  being  Belgium, 
Switserland,  Italy,  and  Greece.^  The  main  object  of  the  Union 
was  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  decimal  coinage  system,  based  on 
the  French  franc.  Complete  bimetallism,  with  free  coinage  of 
both  metals  at  15^  to  1,  was  also  adopted ;  and  thereafter  all 
these  countries  had  to  act  in  common  in  their  mint  and  coinage 
legislation.  France  was  by  all  odds  the  most  important  power 
in  the  Union,  industrially  as  well  as  politically.  With  the 
checkered  and  interesting  history  of  the  Union  we  have  not 
space  to  deal.  It  served  a  useful  end  by  promoting  the  spread  of 
the  rational  franc  (decimal)  system,  but  it  led  to  much  friction 
and  mconvenience  between  the  adherent  countries.  So  far  as 
the  coinage  of  silver  was  concerned,  the  states  of  the  Latin  Union 
found  it  necessary  to  act  together.  The  decisive  steps  were 
taken  in  1873-1874 ;  then  free  coinage  ceased,  though  not  all  of 
silver  coinage.  In  1873  France,  acting  alone  at  first,  limited  the 
amount  of  five-franc  pieces  (that  is,  of  full-tender  silver)  which 
would  be  coined  at  the  mint.  Belgium,  also  acting  alone,  im- 
posed a  similar  limitation  in  1873.  In  1874,  the  Latin  Union, 
by  a  special  agreement,  prescribed  the  same  poUcy  for  its  mem- 

>  Greece  joined  the  Latiii  Union  in  18S8.  Spain  adopted  the  franc  83^stem, 
but  did  not  Join  the  Union.  Greece  and  Italy,  though  members,  have  counted 
for  len  than  the  other  oountnee,  because  their  currency,  during  practically  all 
of  the  time  when  action  regarding  silyer  coinage  was  under  consideration,  was 
on  a  paper  basis.    As  to  the  working  of  paper  money,  see  Chapter  23,  below. 
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bersy  the  amount  of  five-franc  pieoes  to  be  coined  bdng  appor- 
tioned among  than.  Limitation  wbb  soon  followed  by  com- 
plete cessation.  In  1878  the  coinage  of  five-franc  pieces  was 
stopped;  and  it  has  never  been  roBumed.  Bimetallism  came 
to  an  end. 

The  cessation  of  silv^  coinage  left  the  metallic  circulation 
of  these  countries  in  a  situation  not  different  on  the  surface 
from  that  of  bimetallism,  yet  in  essentials  very  different. 
Gold  and  silver  coins  continued  to  circulate  side  by  side,  and 
maintained  the  relative  values  assigned  to  them  at  the  mint. 
The  silver  five-franc  pieces  were  not  subsidiary  coins;  they 
were  legal  tender  without  limit  in  payment  of  debts.  Yet  in 
important  respects  they  were  like  subsidiary  coin.  They  were 
no  longer  freely  minted;  and  their  intrinsic  or  bullion  value 
was  different  from  that  which  they  had  as  coin.  The  price  of 
silver  bullion  continued  to  fall  after  1873  and  after  1878.  If 
free  coinage  of  silver  had  been  retained  in  France  and  the  Liatin 
Union,  silver  would  have  been  presented  at  their  mints  in  larger 
quantities.  But  it  was  no  longer  accepted.  Gold  alone  was 
freely  coined.  The  silver  coins  were  as  good  as  the  gold  for 
pa3rment6  within  each  country,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
Union,  since  they  were  of  uniform  shape  and  content.  They 
were  (and  are)  legal  tender  without  limit;  and  they  were 
received  without  limit  in  payments  to  the  government  for 
taxes  and  other  dues.  Large  quantities  of  gold,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  also  in  circulation.  This  gold  had  to  be  in  use, 
in  addition  to  the  silver.  If  the  monetary  supply  had  been 
confined  to  the  silver  alone,  its  limited  quantity  would  have 
caused  prices  to  be  low ;  this  again  would  have  caused  imports 
to  be  small,  exports  to  be  large ;  money  would  have  flowed  in ; 
and  the  only  kind  of  money  which  now  could  flow  in  was  gold.^ 
The  silver  five-franc  pieces,  like  the  subeddiary  coin,  were  given 
an  artificial  value  by  the  limitation  of  their  quantity;  and 
their  value  conformed  to  that  of  freely  coined  gold. 

1  The  raaaoning  here  antieipfttaB  what  w31  be  said  Utor  of  the  workiac  ol 
intemational  trade.  But  this  part  of  the  theoiy  of  internatioiial  trade  m  to 
simple  that  its  bearing  will  be  readily  eeen:    Compaie  Book  IV,  Chapter  82. 
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To  this  situation  in  France  and  the  Latin  Union,  never  estab- 
lished by  design,  but  reached  through  a  succession  of  unfore- 
seen steps,  the  name  "  limping  standard  "  has  been  applied. 
The  silver  coin,  though  intrinsically  of  less  value  than  the  gold, 
hobbles  along,  maintained  at  equality  by  being  coupled  with 
its  stronger  associate.  The  same  situation  has  developed  in 
other  countries  also,  partly  by  deliberate  action,  partly  by 
steps  taken  with  as  little  intent  as  in  the  Latin  Union  of  bring* 
ing  about  a  limping  standard. 

§  3.  Germany  adopted  a  limping  standard  deliberately, 
though  only  as  a  transitional  measure.  As  has  just  been  said, 
her  gold  standard  was  adopted  in  1871,  when  a  uniform  coinage 
system  was  created  for  the  newly  established  empire.  The 
monetary  unit  was  the  mark,  whose  gold  content  is  nearly  that 
of  the  English  shilling ;  that  is,  the  twenty-mark  piece  is  not 
far  from  the  English  sovereign.  The  metallic  circulation, 
however,  had  been  before  that  time  chiefly  of  silver,  largely 
in  the  form  of  thaler  pieces  having  a  silver  content  equal  to 
that  of  about  three  and  one  half  francs.  These  thaler  pieces 
were  in  part  withdrawn  and  replaced  with  new  gold  pieces. 
But  in  part  they  were  left  in  circulation.  Their  complete 
replacement  with  gold  was  a  task  which  it  was  thought  best 
(and  wisely  so  thought)  to  carry  out  gradually.  No  new 
coinage  of  thalers,  of  course,  was  permitted.  Those  left  in 
circulation  were  declared  legal  tender  at  the  rate  of  three 
marks  for  the  thaler.  Notwithstanding  their  insufficient  in- 
trinsic value,  they  were  left  on  a  parity  with  gold  precisely 
Uke  the  silver  five-franc  pieces  of  the  Latin  Union,  —  by  the 
limitation  of  their  quantity,  by  their  full  legal  tender  power, 
and  by  their  acceptance  in  payment  of  all  public  dues. 

The  original  intention  had  been  to  leave  the  thalers  in  cir- 
culation only  during  a  comparatively  brief  period  of  tran- 
sition. It  was  expected  that  from  time  to  time,  as  they  were 
received  in  the  public  tills,  they  would  be  withdrawn,  melted 
into  bullion,  sold  as  such,  and  replaced  by  gold  coins.  This 
process,  indeed,  went  on  for  a  few  years.     But  after  1873  the 
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price  of  silver  feU  sharply,  and  sales  of  the  metal  were  a  losing 
business.  McMreover,  the  advocates  of  bimetallism  bitteriy 
opposed  the  sales.  The  German  government,  by  way  of 
partial  ooncesmon  to  the  bimetallists,  and  also  from  a  cautious 
desire  to  await  the  future  as  to  the  supplies  and  availability  of 
the  two  metals,  in  1879  stopped  the  withdrawal  of  the  thalers 
and  the  sale  of  the  bullion.  For  many  years  thereafter  the 
thalers  remained  in  circulation.  In  1900,  however,  steps  were 
finally  taken  toward  getting  rid  of  them,  though  in  a  way  some- 
what different  from  that  originally  contemplated.  The  act  of 
that  year  provided  for  their  retirement  by  gradual  recoinage 
into  subsidiary  money.  The  permissible  amount  of  subsidiary 
coin,  which  had  been  originally  ten  marks  per  head,  was  then 
raised  to  fifte^i  marks ;  the  additional  quantity  of  such  coin 
was  to  be  got  by  using  the  old  thalers.  Most  of  the  thalers 
were  soon  recoined,  and  the  rest  will  disappear  as  the  increase 
of  the  population  of  Germany  calls  for  more  subsidiary  coin. 
Virtually,  the  limping  standard  has  ceased  to  exist  in  Germany. 

§  4.  In  the  United  States  a  result  exactly  similar  to  that 
in  France  has  been  brought  about,  without  intent,  through  a 
succession  of  compromises  and  half  measures.  The  history 
of  this  episode  cannot  be  fully  understood  until  price  move- 
ments and  paper  money  have  been  dealt  with.  So  far  as  the 
ffllver  fiituation  is  concerned,  it  will  suffice  to  state  briefly  the 
important  events. 

In  1873  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  —  that  is,  of  the  full 
tender,  freely  coined  silver  —  was  dropped  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  in  this  year,  too,  that  France  suspended  free  coinage; 
but  the  coincidence  in  date  was  fortuitous.  The  United  States 
in  1873  had  only  paper  money  in  circulation;  depreciated 
paper,  or  so-called  fiat  money.  If  there  had  been  specie  in 
circulation  (and  for  some  important  purposes  specie  was  in 
use,  though  not  in  active  circulation)  ,'that  specie  would  have  been 
gold.  After  the  coinage  changes  of  1834  and  1837,  and  the 
influx  of  new  gold  that  began  in  1850,  gold  alone  had  been  the 
real  basis  of  the  monetary  system.    The  existence  of  a  nominal 
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double  standard  had  been  forgotten.  In  1873  the  coinage 
legislation  of  the  country  was  overhauled  and  consolidated,  in 
the  expectation,  realized  in  1879,  that  paper  money  would  be 
gLven  up  soon  and  a  specie  system  reestablished.  In  this 
revision  of  the  statutes,  the  silver  dollar  was  dropped  from  the 
list  of  coins  that  could  be  struck.  Therewith  bimetallism,  long 
obsolete  in  practice,  was  formally  ended  by  law.  The  change 
naturally  attracted  little  attention.  In  later  years,  when  a 
strong  agitation  for  renewed  use  of  olver  had  sprung  up,  the 
dropping  of  the  olver  dollar  was  often  called  'Hhe  crime  of 
1873."  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  stealthily  done  by  per- 
sons interested  in  securing  the  gold  standard.  In  fact,  it  was 
done  quietly  because  nobody  at  the  time  thought  it  of  any 
moment. 

After  1873  a  period  of  depression  and  of  falling  prices  set  in. 
A  strong  party  in  the  United  States  wished  to  check  the  fall, 
and  welcomed  any  legislation  which  would  add  to  the  quantity 
of  money  in  use.^  For  a  generation,  there  was  agitation  for  a 
return  to  complete  bimetallism,  —  to  the  free  coinage  of  both 
gold  and  silver.  At  the  old  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and  at  the  market 
prices  of  olver  after  1873,  this  would  have  meant  the  actual 
coinage  of  silver  alone.  Yet  this  radical  step,  though  often  it 
seemed  impending,  was  never  taken.  By  way  of  compromise 
two  great  measures  were  passed,  each  providing  for  a  large 
though  limited  quantity  of  overvalued  silver  dollars. 

In  1878  the  so-called  Bland-Allison  Act  was  passed,  requiring 
the  monthly  purchase  by  the  government  of  not  less  than 
S2,000,000  worth  of  silver  bullion,  nor  more  than  $4,000,000 
worth ;  this  bullion  to  be  coined  into  dollars  of  the  old  content 
(412i  grains  of  standard  silver,  371i  grains  of  pure  silver). 
The  minimum  only  under  the  act  was  in  fact  bought  and 
coined,  —  $2,000,000  worth  of  silver.  The  number  of  dollars 
obviously  was  more  then  two  million  a  month.    If  the  price 

>  Not  a  political  party  ia  hen  maant ;  neitlier  Democrats  nor  Republicana 
were  conaistent  in  their  policy  as  regards  silyer  coinage.  The  silver  party  was 
made  up  of  adherents  from  both  politaoal  parties. 
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of  silver,  in  terms  of  the  nuxney  which  the  government  used  in 
buying  it  (this  money  was  gold  after  1879)  haivpened  to  be 
low,  more  silver  bullion  oould  be  bou^t  with  the  fixed  sum  of 
$2,000,000  and  a  larger  number  of  dollars  coined ;  if  tiie  priee 
was  high,  less  bullion  oould  be  bought,  and  less  dollars  caned. 
In  fact,  during  the  period  from  1878  to  1890,  when  this  act 
was  in  force,  the  outcome  was  the  monthly  coinage  on  the 
average  of  about  two  and  one  half  million  silver  dollars,  or 
thirty  miUion  a  year.  These  dollars  were  precisely  like  ibe 
French  five-franc  pieces;  overvalued,  limited  in  quantity, 
full  legal  tender,  and  in  every  respect  as  valid  for  payments  as 
gold. 

In  1890  a  second  measure  was  enacted,  again  a  compromise 
between  free  silver  coinage  and  rejection  of  silver.  Without 
entering  on  th6  details  of  this  compUcated  and  luckless  statute, 
it  may  be  said,  in  sum,  that  during  the  three  years  of  its  life 
(it  was  repealed  in  1803)  silver  was  purchased  by  ibe  govern- 
ment which  added  eventually  not  less  than  218,000,000  silver 
dollars  to  the  country's  money  supply.  Under  the  act  of 
1878,  there  had  been  coined,  in  round  nunxbers,  352,000,000 
such  dollars.  When  these  operations  finally  came  to  an  end, 
a  total  of  570,000,000  dollars  of  overvalued  silver  had  been 
injected  into  the  circulating  medium. 

It  is  not  so  much  in  the  form  of  coin,  as  in  that  of  the  sUver 
certificate,  that  the  silver  has  made  its  way  into  actual  circula- 
tion. This  kind  of  paper  money,  as  the  name  indicates,  is 
merely  a  certificate  or  warrant  stating  that  so  many  silver 
dollars  (one,  two,  five,  as  the  case  may  be)  are  held  in  the 
government  vaults  and  will  be  paid  to  the  bearer  on  demand. 
Since  the  paper  repres^itati  ves  are  for  most  people  more  conven- 
ient than  the  somewhat  bulky  dollars,  their  issue  has  greatly 
facilitated  the  actual  circulation  of  the  additional  money. 

Evidently  the  possibility  of  adding  these  hundreds  of  millions 
to  the  monetary  supply  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  keeping 
them  equal  in  value  to  gold,  has  rested  on  the  fact  that  this 
is  a  huge  country;    and  not  only  a  huge  country,  but  o^^'' 
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whose  industiy  advances  at  a  prodigious  rate.  In  addition  to 
the  silver,  there  are  other  forms  of  overvalued  money.  The 
bank  notes  and  government  notes  in  circulation,  which  will  be 
described  in  the  ensuing  chapters,  may  also  be  said  to  be  over- 
valued. An  indefinite  increase  in  the  quantity  of  all  this 
overvalued  or  "fiduciary"  money  would  mean  the  eventual 
expulsion  of  gold.  Indeed,  at  one  time,  between  1890  and  1893, 
the  rate  of  increase,  under  the  act  of  1890,  was  so  great  that 
gold  seemed  about  to  be  expelled;  and  this  probability  was 
one  cause  of  the  remarkable  crisis  of  1893,  and  of  the  repeal 
of  the  act.  In  recent  years,  the  population,  resources,  and 
industrial  output  of  the  United  States  have  advanced  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  The  quantity  of  commodities  offered  in  exchange 
for  money  has  risen  enormously.  Hence  gold  has  not  only 
remained  in  the  country,  side  by  side  with  the  silver,  but  the 
quantity  in  monetary  use  has  much  increased.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  that  the  overvalued  silver  has  had  its  stronger 
companion  side  by  side,  and  has  been  held  up  to  an  equal 
value ;  it  has  been  as  good  as  gold. 

§  5.  One  other  important  event  remains  to  be  noted,  the 
last  in  the  chain  of  those  which  deposed  silver  from  its  former 
monetary  place.  In  1893,  the  same  year  in  which  the  United 
States  ceased  its  purchases  of  silver  for  coinage  into  dollars, 
British  India  put  an  end  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  The 
flow  of  specie  to  the  East,  ahready  referred  to,^  had  always 
been  chiefly  in  the  form  of  silver.  British  India,  by  far  the 
most  important  country  of  the  East,  had  coined  that  silver 
freely  into  rupees  (whose  bullion  content  is  about  two  fifths 
that  of  the  United  States  dollar).  The  continued  fall  in  the 
price  of  silver  caused  serious  embarrassments,  of  which  more 
will  be  said  elsewhere.'  After  long  and  patient  waiting,  the 
British  government  in  India  finally  took  the  drastic  step  of 
closing  its  mints  to  silver.  Thus  in  one  year,  1893,  the  last 
two  great  markets  for  silver  —  the  United  States  and  British 

1  Chapter  18, 1 4. 
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India  —  were  closed.     This  was  just  twenty  years  after  the 
France  mint  began  the  great  change. 

The  bottom  seemed  to  drop  out  of  silver  in  1893.  Its  pro- 
duction had  been  steadily  increasing  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Before  1870  the  annual  supply  from  the  mines  had  been  about 
thirty  million  ounces.    After  1870,  it  rose  thus :  — 

Bfnxioif 

OUMCBS 

Average  annual  product  in  the  5-year  period  1871-1875 63 

1876-1880 79 

1881-1885 92 

1886-1890 109 

1891-1896 158 

1896-1900 165 

1901-1905 168 
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So  great  a  fresh  supply  pressing  on  the  market,  with  most 
mints  closed  to  free  coinage,  caused  a  steady  decline  in  price. 
In  terms  of  United  States  money,  the  ounce  of  silver  fell  from 
$1.29  in  1873  to  about  $.90  in  1892.  The  American  purchases 
under  the  acts  of  1878  and  1890  did  not  serve  to  prevent  that 
decline,  though  doubtless  they  made  it  less  abrupt.  With  the 
two  closures  of  1893  (in  the  United  States  and  British  India), 
the  price  fell  sharply  to  $.67.  In  1894  it  was  on  the  average 
about  $.64. 

Since  1893  silver  has  maintained,  on  the  whole,  the  levek 
reached  in  that  year  both  as  to  production  and  price.  The 
production  has  not  sensibly  diminished  or  sensibly  increased; 
the  price  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  $.60  an  ounce.  At 
that  price  the  market  ratio  is  about  34  to  1.  It  follows  that 
the  silver  dollar  contains  less  than  half  its  nominal  content; 
that  is,  as  metal  it  is  worth  less  than  fifty  cents  in  gold.  The 
French  five-franc  pieces  are  overvalued  to  a  similar  degree. 
Silver  has  become  in  all  the  leading  countries  a  commodity 
like  any  other,  fluctuating  in  price  according  to  market  condi- 
tions. It  is  bought  in  large  quantities  by  governments  for 
manufacture  into  subsidiary  coin,  and  the  demand  for  this 
purpose  has  proved  to  increase  steadily.  It  is  used  in  the  arts 
in  growing  quantities ;  and  the  East  still  absorbs  considerable 
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amouatB,  partly  for  monetary  use,  partly  for  ornament,  partly 
for  boarding.  That  its  production  continues  undiminished, 
notwithstanding  the  great  fall  in  price,  indicates  that  its 
fttfrrginftl  cost  is  not  greater  than  the  price  that  has  ruled  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  (189^-1908). 

It  will  now  be  obvious  why,  as  was  stated  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  the  value  of  silver  is  related  to  its  expenses  of  pro- 
duction in  a  different  way  from  what  it  was  in  former  centuries^ 
and  in  a  different  way  from  gold.  Silver  no  longer  has  a  free 
opening  in  monetary  use.  The  annual  supply  can  no  longer 
be  added,  as  can  that  of  gold,  to  a  vast  monetary  stock.  What 
part  shall  be  added  to  the  circulating  medium  in  the  form  of 
subsidiary  coin  depends  on  the  purchases  which  governments 
choose  to  make.  The  annual  supply  is  sold,  like  that  of  other 
metals,  at  whatever  price  it  will  fetch.  The  price  corresponds 
in  a  rough  way  to  its  marginal  cost,  and  is  in  a  rough  way 
determined  by  its  marginal  cost.  The  existing  silver  coins  of 
the  countries  of  the  limping  standard  are  kept  at  an  artificial 
value ;  but  this  artificial  value  has  no  influence  on  the  value 
of  the  newly  accruing  output  from  the  mines. 

§  6.  Two  entirely  different  questions  of  principle  arose  during 
the  course  of  the  deposition  of  silver.  One  concerned  the  rela- 
tive values  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  effects  on  those  relative 
values  of  bimetallism  and  of  monometallism.  The  other  con- 
cerned the  general  range  of  prices  and  the  effects  on  prices  of 
bimetallism  and  monometallism.  The  bimetallists  contended 
that  their  system  conduced  to  a  more  stable  ratio  between  silver 
and  gold.  They  also  contended  that  it  conduced  to  a  greater 
stability  in  prices.  On  the  first  question  they  were  probably  in 
the  right ;  on  the  second  question  the  verdict  of  recent  histoiy 
has  been  on  the  whole  against  them. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  France,  that  the  very  existence 
of  complete  bimetallism  —  free  coinage  of  both  metals  —  tends 
to  keep  the  value  of  the  two  metals  in  correspondence  with  the 
ratio.  Suppose  nowthat  the  industrial  area  over  which  free  coin- 
age prevftUed  had  been  very  much  larger  than  Fraiuse.    Sup- 
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pose  that  not  only  France  and  the  Latin  Union,  but  England, 
Germanyi  the  United  States,  had  coined  silver  and  gold  freely 
at  the  French  ratio  of  15i  to  1.  From  this  vast  area  the  ex- 
pulsion of  gold  would  have  been  difficult,  nay,  well-nigh  impos- 
sible. The  countries  mentioned  include  all  those  in  which  gold 
is  freely  coined  on  a  great  scale,  or  at  least  all  those  in  which  gold 
was  so  coined  during  the  period  of  the  great  fall  in  mlver. 
Whither  could  the  gold  have  been  driven  ?  The  ordinary  avenue 
of  departure — exportation — could  hardly  have  been  followed, 
since  there  were  no  important  countries  to  which  large  quan- 
tities of  gold  could  have  been  exported.  A  rapid  rise  in  general 
prices  would  perhaps  have  stimulated  a  markedly  increased  in- 
dustrial consumption ;  but  this  would  have  been  a  slow  process, 
coming  to  its  term  long  before  all  the  gold  had  been  absori)ed  in 
the  arts.  A  rapid  rise  in  general  prices,  again,  might  concdvably 
have  checked  the  production  of  gold ;  but  this,  too,  would  have 
been  a  slow  and  uncertain  process,  having  its  term  like  the  other, 
—  at  the  point  where  the  poorer  mines  had  been  brought  to  a 
stop.  The  monetary  stock  of  gold  would  have  remained  in 
monetary  use  without  great  change,  and  would  perforce  have 
remained  in  circulation  side  by  side  with  silver.  This  result 
would  have  been  the  more  probable  because,  if  the  leading  coun- 
tries had  'adopted  bimetallism  at  a  common  ratio,  the  lesser 
countries  would  have  been  likely  to  join  them.  International 
bimetallism,  applied  unflinchingly  by  the  leading  countries, 
would  have  brought  about  the  proximate  object,  —  the  con- 
current circulation  of  the  two  metals  as  money,  and  a  market 
value  corresponding  to  the  mint  ratio. 

This  conclusion  is  subject  to  possiUe  qualification.  It  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  people  in  general,  and  the  business  com- 
munity in  particular,  would  accede  to  the  regulations  contem- 
plated (and  in  part  prescribed)  by  governments.  Thus,  silver 
would  be  made  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  and  therrfore 
as  good  as  gdd  for  a  vitally  important  monetary  use.  Con- 
ceivably, however,  general  opinion  —  general  prejudice,  if  one 
is  disposed  so  to  call  it  —  would  boycott  the  use  of  silver.    As 
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will  be  seen  in  connection  with  the  history  of  paper  money/  the 
power  of  government  in  forcing  the  use  of  a  particular  kind  of 
money  has  its  limits.  To  make  money  legal  tender  is  by  no 
means  necessarily  to  make  it  pass  in  general  circulation.  But 
in  the  special  case  here  supposed  for  silver,  it  is  not  probable  that 
a  government  would  have  overpassed  the  limits  within  which  it 
would  affect  the  use  of  money.  Silver  was  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  in  the  period  from  1873  to  1893,  a  familiar  and  not  unwel* 
come  form  of  m<mey.  True,  in  Great  Britain  it  was  not  familiar, 
and  much  prejudice  in  that  country,  and  in  the  United  States 
and  Germany  also,  would  have  had  to  be  overcome;  yet  the 
obstacles  against  the  acceptance  of  the  new  situation  would 
hardly  have  been  insuperable. 

The  direct  obstacles  in  the  way  of  international  bimetallism 
were  political.  There  never  was  a^chance  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
compact.  Great  Britain  at  no  time  was  willing  to  accede, 
except  as  to  British  India,  which  would  not  have  brought  any 
new  strength  to  the  bimetallic  league.  Without  Great  Britain, 
Germany  would  not  come  in ;  without  at  least  one  of  those  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  would  not.  Whatever  the  abstract 
possibiUties  of  united  bimetallism,  the  project  never  had  a 
working  prospect  of  realisation. 

§  7.  Very  different  is  the  second  question  that  arose,  r^^ard- 
ing  the  stability,  not  of  the  ratio  between  the  metals,  but  of  the 
general  range  of  prices.  And  this,  obviously,  is  by  far  the  more 
important  question.  It  does  not  matter  much  to  the  com- 
munity (though  it  may  very  greatiy  concern  the  mine  owners) 
whether  silver  exchanges  for  gold  at  the  rate  of  15  to  1  or  30  to  1. 
But  it  matters  very  much  whether  prices  go  up  or  go  down  or 
remain  stable.  That  they  should  remain  as  stable  as  possible 
is  the  desirable  dtuation.  How  far  would  international  bi- 
metallism have  promoted  this  result? 

Hie  answer  to  this  question  depends  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  total  supply  of  specie  —  gold  and  silver  —  would  have 
been  affected.    In  the  year  1890  the  answer  seemed  doubtful. 

>  See  bdow  in  tfak  book,  CShMcr  28, 1 1. 
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CHAPTER  22 
Changes  in  Prices 

§  1.  Two  topics  will  be  taken  up  in  the  present  chapter : 
first,  how  to  ascertain  and  measure  whether  changes  in  prices 
have  taken  place ;  second,  what  are  the  consequences  for  good 
or  ill  of  such  changes.  Of  the  causes  of  the  changes  nothing 
more  will  be  said  for  the  present. 

The  measurement  of  changes  in  the  value  of  money  would  be 
easy  if  aU  prices  went  up  and  down  together.  But  this  they 
never  do.  Some  prices  go  up,  while  others  go  down.  Occa* 
sionally  in  times  of  very  great  and  rapid  movement,  all  prices 
change  in  the  same  direction.  Even  then,  they  do  not  all  change 
to  the  same  extent ;  some  rise  or  fall  in  less  d^;ree  than  others ; 
hence,  though  the  fact  of  a  change  in  a  given  direction  may 
be  clear,  the  extent  of  the  change  becomes  difficult  to  meas- 
ure. 

To  get  a  summary  expression  of  the  general  trend  of  prices, 
resort  is  had  to  the  method  of  index  numbers.  An  example  will 
best  explain  how  an  index  number  is  constructed.  Suppose  that 
on  January  1, 1900,  the  price  of  iron  was  $15  a  ton,*of  wheat  $1 
a  bushel,  of  cotton  10  cents  a  pound,  of  wool  40  cents  a  pound. 
These  are  called  the  base  prices.  Later  prices  are  expressed  in 
relation  to  them,  usually  by  stating  them  in  terms  of  a  percentage. 
Suppose  that  a  year  later,  on  January  1,  1901,  the  prices  of 
these  four  commodities  have  come  to  be  $20  for  iron,  $1.25  for 
wheat,  10  cents  for  cotton,  36  cents  for  wool.  Then  the  actual 
prices,  and  the  percentage  relation  between  them,  would  stand 
thus: — 
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1900 

1901 

Bass  Pucb 

100 

Psnai 

TO  Bjjsm 

Iron 

$15.00 

100 

$20.00 

133 

Wheat 

1.00 

100 

1.26 

125 

Cotton     .... 

.10 

100 

.10 

100 

Wool 

.40 

100 

.36 

90 

Total      .... 

400 

448 

Average  (arithmeti- 

oal  mean)      .     . 

100 

112 

The  index  number  was  400  for  1900,  and  rose  to  448  for  1901. 
Eeduoed  to  the  arithmetic  mean,  the  index  number  for  1900  was 
100 ;  that  for  1901  became  112.  Sometimes  index  numbers  are 
given  in  the  first  form  by  simple  summation ;  such,  for  example, 
is  the  mode  in  which  the  well-known  index  number  of  the  Lon- 
don EconomvA  is  made  up.  More  often  the  numbers  are]  aver- 
aged. The  base  average,  of  course,  is  always  100 ;  the  average 
for  any  other  year  is  then  a  percentage  of  the  base  average. 
In  the  example  just  given,  the  index  number  shows  a  rise  in 
prices  of  twelve  per  cent ;  or,  rather,  as  the  very  word  "  index  " 
implies,  indioaiea  a  rise  to  that  extent. 

If,  now,  instead  of  four  conunodities,  fifty  or  a  hundred  were 
treated  in  this  way,  we  should  feel  some  confidence  in  the  indica- 
tion obtained  as  to  a  general  change  in  prices.  If  the  sum- 
marized result  as  to  a  large  number  of  articles  is  an  advance  of 
ten  or  twenty  per  cent  in  the  index  number,  it  is  tolerably  certain 
that  most  conmiodities  have  gone  up  in  price.  No  doubt  it  is 
possible  that  the  result  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  half  the 
commodities  went  up  a  great  deal,  and  that  the  other  half  went 
down,  though  but  moderately.  But  an  examination  of  actual 
changes,  even  a  cursory  one,  almost  always  shows,  where  a 
marked  change  has  occurred  in  an  index  number,  tiiat  the  large 
majority  of  prices  have  moved  in  the  one  way  indicated.  The 
index  number  serves,  therefore,  to  point  to  a  fact,  —  that  on  the 
whole  prices  have  gone  up. 

§  2.  Other  modes  of  reaching  index  nmnbers  are  proposed,  the 
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arithmetical  mean  being  criticized  as  crude  and  inadequate. 
Some  of  the  suggested  improvements  may  be  briefly  noted,  and 
the  usef  uhiess  of  the  simpler  method  tested  by  comparison  with 
the  results  from  those  more  complex. 

The  geometrical  mean  has  been  advocated ;  and  sometimes 
also  the  harmonic  mean.  Of  the  geometric  mean  it  is  said,  with 
undoubted  truth,  that  its  use  will  mitigate  a  misleading  effect  on 
the  index  number  from  extraordinary  fluctuations  in  the  price 
of  a  single  article.  With  the  use  of  logarithms  the  geometric 
mean  is  easy  to  ascertain ;  and  it  has  quite  as  good  a  right  to 
be  entitled  a  "true"  average  as  the  arithmetic. 

Another  proposal  is  for  the  use  of  the  median.  Let  the  index 
numbers  be  made  up,  not  by  averaging,  but  by  ascertaining  mid- 
way points.  Arrange  the  several  price  quotations  for  any  year 
(reduced  to  a  uniform  basis  as  for  the  other  methods)  in  nu- 
merical order,  and  then  ascertain  that  figure  which  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  series,  —  that  figure  on  either  side  of  which  there 
are  an  equal  number  of  quotations.  For  various  sorts  of  obser- 
vations the  median  is  thought  by  statisticians  to  be  at  least  as 
significant  as  any  average;  and  though  comparatively  un- 
familiar, it  is  easy  to  use.  Even  more  than  the  geometric 
mean,  it  prevents  an  extremely  high  or  low  price  of  some  one 
article,  or  of  a  very  few  articles,  from  having  an  undue  influence 
on  the  index  number.^ 

Entirely  different  is  the  improvement  of  the  simpler  method 

>  Thill  If  a  MTMB  of  price  <iaoCatioiifl,  reduced  to  a  baab  of  100,  were 

S6  102 

90  106 

M  110 

97  lao 

100 

the  median  would  be  100.  If  the  last  figure  were  not  120,  but  150,  the  median 
would  still  be  100. 

There  being  in  this  series  an  odd  number  of  figures,  the  median  is  (he  middle 
one.  If  there  were  an  even  number,  the  median  would  lie  between  the  two 
middle  figures,  and  would  be  in  so  far  indefinite.  But  iHiere  there  are  many 
figures,  as  is  always  the  case  with  price  quotations,  the  median  is  sufficiently 
predse. 

F6r  an  illiutration  of  diTergenoe  between  the  median  and  the  arithmetic 
mean,  see  Chapter  23.  p.  818- 
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itedf — the  aritfametic  mean  —  by  taking  account  of  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  different  articles ;  or,  as  it  is  technically 
pot,  by  weighting  the  aitideB.  A  change  in  the  price  of  wheat, 
for  eacample,  is  of  much  more  importance  than  a  change  in  the 
price  of  wooL  If  wheat  were  to  double  in  price,  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  grven  income  would  be  seriously  affected ;  if  wool 
were  to  double  in  price,  much  less.  The  varying  importance  of 
different  commodities  may  be  regarded  in  the  construction  of 
an  index  number  by  aflsigning  wd^t  to  the  commodities  in  the 
proportion  of  their  consumption.  If  the  community  as  a  whole 
spends  four  times  as  much  of  its  income  on  wheat  as  on  wool, 
wheat  may  be  counted  as  if  it  were  four  articles  and  wool  as  if 
it  were  one.  If  twice  as  much  is  spent  on  cotton  as  on  wool, 
cotton  may  be  counted  as  if  it  were  two  articles ;  while  iron, 
on  similar  assumptions,  may  be  counted  as  three.  The  prices 
just  used  for  illustration  would  then  be  made  up  into  an 
index  number  as  follows:  — 
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4 

$1.00 

400 

$1.25 
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500 

Cottcm.     . 

2 

.10 

200 

.10 

100 

200 

Wool    .     . 

1 

.40 

100 

.36 

90 

90 

Iron.    .     . 

3 

15.00 

300 

20.00 

133} 

400 

Total     . 

10 

1000 

1190 

Average 

100 

119 

This  wtig^ted  average  indicates  a  rise  in  prices  from  100  to  119, 
whereas  the  simple  average  indicated  one  from  100  to  112  only. 
And  the  weighted  average  is  plainly  the  more  significant ;  since 
the  higher  prices  of  widely  used  articles  like  wheat  and  iron 
are  more  important  than  the  lower  price  of  the  less  used  wool. 

Thou^^  the  weighted  index  number  is  clearly  preferable,  the 
application  of  this  more  refined  method  presents  difficulties.  It 
is  not  easy  to  ascertun  the  consumption  or  relative  w^g^t  of  the 
several  articles,  especially  where  a  very  large  number  (100  or 
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more  perhaps)  are  included  in  the  list.  Moreover,  the  oonsump- 
tion  of  the  different  articles  varies.  Changes  in  habits  take 
place ;  one  article  may  be  much  less  used  in  1910  than  in  1900 ; 
how  readjust  its  weighting  and  the  whole  weighted  index  niun- 
ber?  These  difficulties,  and  others  that  might  be  instanced, 
though  not  insuperable,  add  to  the  complications  of  weighting. 

In  regard  to  all  these  suggestions,  whether  for  improvement  in 
the  arithmetic  mean  or  for  the  use  of  a  different  mean,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  no  index  number  corresponds  to  a  real 
thing.  It  is  not  like  the  mean  of  certain  observations  in  natural 
science  —  such,  for  example,  as  those  for  measuring  the  distance 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun  —  of  which  any  one  may  err, 
but  whose  average  will  point  to  a  single  specific  fact.  An  index 
number  points  to  no  single  fact.  It  gives,  to  repeat,  only  an 
indication  of  the  general  trend  of  prices.  People  often  speak 
and  think  loosely  on  this  topic,  as  if  an  index  number  told  the 
whole  story  once  for  all.  There  is  no  one  change  in  prices. 
There  is  a  medley  of  many  changes,  different  in  direction  and 
degree.  All  that  we  can  hope  to  secure  by  averagiDg  and  sum- 
marizing is  some  concise  statement  of  the  general  drift. 

Now  experience  in  the  application  of  the  various  methods  to 
the  same  sets  of  figures  shows  that  the  simple  arithmetic  mean, 
when  applied  to  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  price  quotations, 
l^ves  substantially  the  same  results  as  more  refined  methods.  If 
many  articles  are  in  the  list,  some  of  much  importance,  some  of 
little,  it  is  unlikely  that  all  the  important  articles  will  fluctuate  in 
one  direction  and  all  the  unimportant  in  another.  If  they  did  so 
(as  in  the  example  just  g^ven),  weighting  would  be  indispensable. 
But  the  fluctuations  in  fact  are  likely  to  be  distributed  among 
the  several  classes  in  much  the  same  way.  An  unusual  change 
in  the  price  of  a  particular  article,  whether  it  be  consumed  in 
large  amounts  or  in  small,  will  not  affect  greatly  an  average 
made  up  from  many  price  quotations.  And  in  practise  it  has 
been  found  that  the  simple  unweighted  average  brings  results  not 
very  different  firom  those  obtained  after  weighting.  Similarly, 
it  has  been  found  that  the  method  of  the  median  does  not  yield. 
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for  such  fluctuations  in  prices  as  take  place  under  a  specie 
standard/  results  substantially  different  from  those  of  either 
the  simpler  or  the  weighted  arithmetical  mean. 

This  similarity  of  outcome  is  illustrated  by  the  following  chart, 
showing  the  course  of  four  index  numbers  reached  in  different 
ways,  all  based  on  the  same  quotations  of  prices.'  One  repre- 
sents the  simple  arithmetic  mean  of  250  price  quotations ;  the 
second,  another  arithmetic  mean  of  the  same  prices  oonsoli- 

1  Compare  what  ia  aaid  bdow.  Chapter  23,  p.  318. 
•  The  four  aeries  are :  — 

(1)  The  Department  of  Labor's  arithmetio  means,  for  prices  of  250  artides. 

(2)  PtofesBor  W.  C.  Mitchell's  rearrangement  of  the  same  price  figures: 
"The  Bureau's  list  of  commodities  contains  anomalies  such  as  the  inclusion  of  a 
sin^e  series  [of  quotations]  for  wheat  and  ten  for  cotton  sheetings ;  two  for  hogs 
and  three  for  glassware,  etc.  The  result  is  most  unscientific  weighting  in  what 
purports  to  be  an  unweighted  index  number.  To  remedy  this  obvious  defect, 
I  have  combined  the  series  for  neariy  identical  articles,  thereby  reducing  the 
number  of  series  to  145.*'  —  Journal  of  PoUUeal  Beonomy,  May,  1910,  p.  372 ; 
ep.  the  same  writer's  Oold,  Prieet,  and  Wagea  under  the  Oreenbaek  Standard,  p.  10. 

(3)  The  median  for  the  same  (145)  series  of  quotations,  as  calculated  by 
Professor  MitcheQ. 

(4)  A  weighted  index  number  for  50  staple  articles,  selected  from  among  the 
260  (145)  ;  the  weighting  being  on  the  plan  of  the  Gibson  index,  but  revised  by 
Professor  BlitcheD. 

The  figures  of  the  four  series  are :  — 
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dated  into  145  quotations;  the  third,  the  median  of  these 
same  145  quotations ;  the  fourth,  a  weighted  index  number  of 
50  among  these  commodities.     The  prices  are  at  wholesale,  in 
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the  United  States,  for  the  period  1890-1906;  the  ''base,''  mdi- 
cated  by  100,  is  in  each  case  the  average  (arithmetic  mean)  for 
the  decade  1890-1899. 
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§  3.  A  rise  in  prices  is  of  advantage  to  debtors ;  a  fall  in 
prices  is  of  advantage  to  creditors.  When  prices  go  up  in  the 
interval  between  the  contracting  and  the  paying  of  a  debt, 
the  debtor,  on  returning  to  liis  creditor  the  amount  of  money 
borrowed,  returns  less  in  the  way  of  commodities.  Conv^sely, 
when  prices  go  down  in  the  interval,  the  debtor,  on  retumiog 
the  same  money,  returns  more  in  the  way  of  commodities. 

Most  changes  in  prices  are  slow ;  from  year  to  year  there  is 
JitUe  variation.  Most  debts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  for  short 
periods  of  time.  Hence  fluctuations  in  general  prices  do  not 
ordinarily  cause  injustice  or  serious  embarrassment.  Even  over 
a  period  of  several  years  the  dealings  between  debtor  and  cred- 
itor are  usually  carried  on  with  sufficient  equity.  An  index 
number  change  of  five  per  cait  in  a  single  year  is  unusual. 
Commonly  our  observations  must  extend  over  two  or  three  years 
if  we  are  to  make  sure  that  any  general  rise  or  fall  is  really  in 
progress.  A  change  of  five  per  cent  or  ten  per  cent,  as  roistered 
in  an  index  number,  would  probably  be  Uttle  noticed  by  most 
debtors  and  creditors.  Each  would  be  concerned  only  with  the 
particular  articles  bought  or  sold  by  him ;  and  these  articles  might 
remain  unchanged  in  price,  or  move  in  a  different  direction  from 
the  index  numbers,  or  in  different  degree.  It  is  only  abrupt 
and  marked  changes  in  prices  that  disturb  the  usual  approxi- 
mate equity  of  debt  payments.  Under  a  specie  standard,  such 
changes  do  not  take  place ;  this  much  is  brought  about  by  the 
durability  of  specie  and  the  consequent  slowness  of  changes  in 
the  total  stock.  Violent  changes,  over  short  periods  of  time, 
take  place,  if  at  all,  from  resort  to  irredeemable  paper  money. 
There  is  a  sound  basis  for  the  attitude  which  most  people  take, 
of  r^arding  specie  as  stable  in  value  and  measuring  incomes, 
possessions,  debts  and  credits,  once  for  all  in  terms  of  money. 

The  case  is  different  with  debts  having  a  long  time  to  run. 
As  to  these,  even  under  a  specie  r^ime,  there  is  a  considerable 
possibility  of  iojustice  and  hardship.  In  the  course  of  twenty 
years,  possibly  in  the  course  of  ten,  marked  changes  in  general 
prices  may  occur,  and  with  them  marked  injustice  to  debtors  or  ^^ 
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creditors,  as  the  case  may  be.  Though  obligations  running  over 
such  a  long  period  are  not  often  contracted  by  individuals,  they 
are  not  uncommon  on  the  part  of  corporations  and  of  govern- 
ments. European  governments,  to  be  sure,  when  they  borrow, 
usually  do  not  undertake  to  repay  the  principal  sum  at  any  given 
date ;  they  promise  only  the  regular  pa3rment  of  a  stipulated  rate 
of  interest.  They  reserve  the  option  of  repaying  the  principal 
(either  at  times  expressly  stated  or  at  their  discretion),  but  they 
need  not  repay  unless  it  suits  them.  In  such  case  they  have  a 
protection  against  loss  from  price  changes,  though  their  creditors 
have  none.  The  United  States  government  has  often  borrowed 
on  long  time,  and  exposed  itself  to  possible  loss ;  a  practise,  how- 
ever, which  has  been  kept  in  recent  years  within  such  moderate 
limits  as  not  to  forebode  substantial  difficulties.  Many  of  our 
great  corporations,  however,  and  especially  the  railway  corpora- 
tions, have  borrowed  quite  without  regard  to  possible  price 
changes,  and  indeed  also  with  disregard  of  possible  changes  in  the 
rate  of  interest.  Bonds  have  been  issued  payable  after  the  lapse 
of  twenty,  forty,  even  one  hundred,  years,  without  provision  for 
redemption  in  the  interval.  Who  can  say  what  will  be  the 
range  of  prices  after  the  lapse  of  decades  or  of  a  centuiy? 

Such  long-time  obligations  find  a  market  because  most  invest- 
ors (like  other  people)  think  of  the  value  of  money  as  unchanging, 
and  because  they  are  glad  to  have  an  income,  supposed  to  be 
fixed,  guaranteed  for  a  long  time.  Corporations,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  they  wish  to  raise  great  sums  of  money,  adopt  the 
devices  which  will  entice  the  investor.  Yet  in  such  engagements 
both  debtors  and  creditors  take  great  and  unpredictable  risks. 
Under  monetary  systems  as  they  now  are,  and  are  likely  long  to 
remain,  these  risks  can  be  avoided  only  by  restricting  all  loans 
to  periods  of  a  moderate  number  of  years. 

(4-  A  different  question  as  to  justice  between  debtor  and 
creditor  arises  from  the  fact  that  money  wages  and  other  money 
incomes  do  not  necessarily  move  in  the  same  way  as  the  prices  of 
commodities.  In  the  preceding  sections,  it  has  been  tacitly 
assumed  that  these  two  movements  —  of  prices  and  of  money 
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inoomeB — proceed  pari  passu.  But  they  do  not  always  do  ao. 
One  may  lag  behind  the  other;  or  the  movements  may  be  in 
opposite  directions. 

Suppose,  for  example,  — to  take  the  sort  of  case  which,  for- 
tunately, is  most  probable,  —  that  industry  is  progressing,  the 
arts  are  advancing,  the  prosperity  of  the  community  growing. 
This  means  that  real  incomes  are  becoming  laiger;  thatthecom- 
modities  and  utilities  at  the  command  of  the  community  as  a 
^diole,  and  on  the  average  for  each  person,  are  more  abundant. 
The  concrete  way  in  which  that  abundance  must  show  itself, 
where  all  transactions  and  all  exchanges  are  carried  on  through' 
money,  is  in  cheapness  of  goods  relatively  to  incomes.  Goods 
may  become  dieaper,  money  incomes  remaining  the  same ;  or 
money  incomes  may  become  greater,  prices  remaining  the  same ; 
or  some  intermediate  relation  may  appear.  In  any  case,  prices 
and  incomes  will  not  move  together.  Belati  vely  to  prices,  money 
incomes  will  rise. 

Thus,  during  the  p^od  of  falling  prices  after  1873,  money  in- 
come on  the  whole  did  not  fall.  The  evidence  to  prove  this 
relates  chiefly  to  the  familiar  crafts  and  to  unskilled  or  little 
skilled  labor;  since  comparison  of  wages  at  different  times  is 
here  easiest.  Money  wages  on  the  whole  did  not  fall  after  1873 ; 
they  rather  tended  to  rise.  So  it  was  as  to  those  rates  of  wages  \ 
which  are  euphemistically  called  salaries, — the  pay  of  teachers, 
corporation  employees,  public  officials.  The  same  upward  tend- 
ency, or,  at  the  least,  stationary  tendency,  showed  itself  in  the 
more  irregular  money  incomes  of  professional  and  business  men. 
With  rising  or  stationary  wages  and  incomes,  and  with  falling 
prices,  real  incomes,  in  term  of  commodities  and  of  utilities^ 
must  have  gone  up  substantially.  Obviously,  this  was  the  nat- 
ural outcome  of  industrial  progress  and  cheapened  production. 
That  same  outcome  of  progress  and  cheapness,  however,  must  be 
expected  to  appear  in  a  period  of  rising  prices ;  only  in  this  case 
in  a  different  way.  If  prices  advance,  money  incomes  must 
advance  at  least  as  much,  if  real  income  is  to  remain  the  same. 
If  the  same  fundamental  forces  are  at  work  to  promote  progress 
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and  relative  cheapness,  wages  and  all  money  incomes  must  ad- 
vance even  more  than  prices.  If  the  increasing  gold  supply  of 
the  last  ten  years  proves  in  fact  to  bring  about  continuously  ris- 
ing prices,  we  must  expect  that  this  change  will  be  accompanied 
by  an  even  greater  rise  in  money  incomes.^ 

What,  under  such  circumstances,  are  the  relations  between 
debtors  and  creditors?  With  prices  falling  and  incomes  sta- 
tionary, debtors,  paying  their  debts  with  the  same  amount  of 
money,  repay  to  creditors  more  in  the  way  of  commodities. 
This  may  be  called  repayment  according  to  a  labor  standard. 
It  is  true  that  the  debtor  pays  back  more  commodities  than  he 
got ;  but  those  commodities  represent  the  same  money  income 
and  (presumably)  the  same  amount  of  labor  as  before.  It  may 
be  fairly  argued  that  the  debtor  suffers  no  injustice,  if  at  the 
time  of  repa3rment  he  has  the  same  money  income  as  when  he 
contracted  the  debt.  The  creditor  simply  shares  in  the  greater 
cheapness  of  commodities  due  to  improved  production.  Suppose, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  stationary  prices  and  rising 
incomes.  The  debtor,  paying  back  the  same  money,  pays  back 
also  the  same  commodities.  It  may  again  be  fairly  argued  that 
the  creditor  suffers  no  injustice.  He  gets  back  precisely  what 
he  lent,  in  terms  both  of  money  and  of  goods.  He  can  be  said 
to  suffer  hardship  only  in  that  he  fails  to  share  the  full  advantage 
of  progress.  He  does  not  experience,  as  others  do,  rising  receipts 
with  stationary  expenses.  The  results  in  the  two  cases  are  dif- 
ferent ;  yet  in  each  it  may  be  plausibly  argued  that  the  out- 
come is  just,  or  at  least  not  unjust. 

It  is  fortunate  that  this  intricate  question  of  justice  does  not 
present  itself  in  such  a  way  as  to  involve  the  likelihood  of  any 
serious  departure  from  the  familiar  and  accepted  principles  of 
equity  in  debt  payments.    Just  as  movements  in  general  prices 

'  Long-run  effects  are  here  had  in  mind,  and  especially  those  long-run  effects 
which  are  to  be  expected  from  steady  gains  in  the  efficiency  of  industry.  The 
proximate  effect  of  increasing  gold  supply  is,  as  pointed  out  in  the  next  section, 
to  cause  prices  to  rise  faster  than  the  wages  of  hired  laborers  (though  not  faster 
than  all  money  incomes).  It  is  only  in  the  long  run  that  this  effect  is  oounter- 
aoted  by  that  of  oontinued  improvement  in  the  arts. 
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proceed  slowly,  and  therefore  do  not  entail  serious  injustice  as  re- 
gards most  debts,  so  the  relative  changes  of  prices,  money,  and 
money  incomes  proceed  slowly.  Thus  the  inverse  movement  of 
wages  and  prices  between  1873  and  1896,  referred  to  a  moment  ago, 
could  be  noticed  only  after  careful  observation  of  five-year  and 
ten-year  periods.  Again,  if  it  proves  true  —  as  there  is  reason  to 
expect  it  will  in  the  long  run  —  that  rising  prices  during  the  next 
generation  will  be  accompanied  by  money  incomes  rising  still  more, 
this  change  also  will  come  slowly  and  gradually,  as  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  irregular  march  of  improvements  in  production. 

If  it  be  asked,  none  the  less,  which  of  these  two  situations  — 
stationary  incomes  with  falling  prices,  or  rising  incomes  with 
stationary  prices  —  brings  the  more  equitable  adjustment  of 
the  relations  between  debtor  and  creditor,  the  answer  can- 
not be  given  with  ready  assurance.  The  problem  involves  a 
consideration  of  the  whole  problem  of  the  right  distribution  of 
wealth,  and  more  particularly  the  question  whether  equal  return 
for  equal  labor  is  the  right  basis  for  deaUngs  between  man  and 
man.^  In  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  we  must  be  content 
if  the  outcome  is  satisfactory  on  the  whole ;  if  clear  injustice  is 
avoided,  even  though  that  which  is  ideally  just  be  not  attained. 
The  monetary  use  of  the  precious  metals  brings  advantages 
which  outweigh  its  disadvantages.  Specie  in  the  main  has 
brought,  and  still  brings,  stability  of  prices.  It  is  an  invaluable 
safeguard  against  crude  experimenting  and  arbitrary  change. 
The  system  of  private  property  and  free  exchange  works  better 
under  a  specie  standard  than  it  seems  likely  to  work  under  any 
other  medimn  of  exchange  yet  discovered.  Though  the  standard 
inures  sometimes  to  the  advantage  of  debtors,  sometimes  to  that 
of  creditors,  and  though  sometimes  it  brings  complex  conditions 
under  which  very  difficult  questions  of  equity  arise, — none  the 
less,  we  must  be  satisfied  if  it  brings  on  the  whole  a  satisfactory 
working  arrangement.  No  part  of  the  existing  organization 
of  society  rests  more  frankly  on  a  utilitarian  basis  than  the  use 
of  s|fecie  as  the  medium  of  exchange. 

1  See  Book  VU,  Chapter  64,  f  3. 
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§  5.  The  proposal  for  a  multiple  standard  as  a  means  of 
remedying  the  effects  of  falling  and  rising  prices  on  debtors  and 
creditors  is  to  be  judged  by  this  same  utilitarian  standard. 
Briefly,  the  proposal  is  as  follows.  Let  there  be  kept  accurate 
records  of  the  prices  of  a  great  number  of  commodities,  and  let 
the  index  numbers  show  at  stated  periods  how  the  general  level 
has  changed.  Let  debtors  then  repay  creditors  in  such  way  that 
the  same  quantity  of  commodities  be  returned  the  creditors. 
Thus,  if  the  general  index  number  rises  from  100  to  110,  let  the 
debtor  who  has  borrowed  $100  pay  back  $110 ;  for  only  by  the 
repayment  of  this  larger  sum  does  the  creditor  get  as  much  in 
the  way  of  commodities  as  he  gave.  Conversely,  if  the  index 
number  falls  from  100  to  90,  let  the  debtor  pay  back  $90  for 
every  $100  that  he  borrowed. 

To  any  such  scheme  there  are  various  objections.  The  un- 
certainty as  to  the  best  way  of  computing  index  numbers,  the 
varying  results  reached  by  different  methods  of  equal  validity, 
the  di£Biculty  of  recording  with  certainty  the  actual  changes  in 
prices,  the  inevitable  margin  of  error, — here  is  one  set  of  objec- 
tions. Another  arises  from  the  possibility,  just  discussed,  that 
money  incomes  may  change  in  a  different  direction  from  com- 
modity prices ;  though  this  is  commonly  evaded,  in  discussions  of 
the  multiple  standard,  by  the  tacit  assumption  that  a  quid  pro 
quo  in  terms  of  oonunodities  is  necessarily  just.  The  conclusive 
objection,  however,  is  that  under  the  multiple  standard  certainty 
and  calculability  would  cease  to  exist  in  all  transactions  involv- 
ing postponed  payments.  No  man  would  know,  when  con- 
tracting a  debt,  what  he  would  be  called  on  to  repay  when  it 
became  due.  He  would  have  to  watch  each  monthly  or 
quarterly  report  of  the  index-number  bureau,  and  guess  in  the 
meanwhile  how  his  affairs  would  have  to  be  adjusted.  It  is  true 
that,  as  things  now  are,  changes  in  the  prices  of  the  particular 
thin^i  which  each  person  buys  and  sells  cause  uncertainty. 
But  eveiy  one  in  business  necessarily  watches  these  changes  and 
adapts  his  doings  from  day  to  day  to  the  shifting  conditions ; 
indeed,  so  to  watch  them,  is  a  main  part  of  business.    To  add 
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to  this  inevitable  cause  of  uncertainty  another  from  unpredict- 
able changes  in  index  numbers  would  make  all  industrial  opera- 
tions irregular  and  halting.  If  the  scheme  were  put  into  effect, 
people  would  rebel  against  it  at  the  first  trial.  Or,  if  it  were  ar- 
bitrarily maintained,  the  speculative  element  in  all  transactions 
would  become  more  marked,  risks  would  be  greater,  the  mar- 
gin of  gain  for  middlemen  would  become  wider,  the  action  of 
competition  less  smooth  and  less  effective.  The  business  classes 
in  the  end  would  recoup  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity for  the  trouble  and  risk  imposed.  The  plan  has  been 
rightly  oaDed  one  for  a  ''fancy"  monetary  standard.  Whether 
from  the  point  of  view  of  di£Biculty  in  administration  or  of  the 
outcome  under  the  best  conceivable  administration,  it  must  be 
rejected  on  any  sober  consideration. 

§  6.  It  might  seem  that,  barring  the  effects  on  debtors  and 
creditors,  rising  or  falling  prices  are  not  of  consequence.  It  is 
certainly  of  no  consequence  whether  a  community  reaches 
finally  a  stage  of  high  prices  or  of  low  prices.  The  only  differ- 
ence in  the  end  is  whether  many  counters  or  few  shall  be  used  in 
exchanges.  But  the  process  of  reaching  the  end  may  bring 
results  of  its  own.  It  is  maintained  by  many  that  the  tran- 
sition to  higher  prices  brings  good  results,  the  transition  to  lower 
prices  bad  results. 

Periods  of  rising  prices  are,  in  fact,  commonly  periods  of  pros- 
perity. In  part,  to  be  sure,  that  prosperity  is  rather  apparent 
than  real.  People  so  habitually  reckon  their  incomes  and  re- 
sources in  terms  of  money  that  they  think  themselves  better 
off  when  money  incomes  go  up.  They  disregard,  in  some  degree 
at  least,  the  fact  that  their  expenses  go  up  also.  But  it  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  deceptive  appearances.  The  business  class 
feels  a  stimulus  from  rising  prices ;  and  so  long  as  the  manage- 
ment of  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  the  business  class,  that 
which  stimulates  its  members  to  activity  commonly  acts  as  a 
real  stimulus  to  productive  industry.  In  part,  no  doubt,  the 
effect  on  business  men,  as  on  others,  is  psychological.  They 
think  they  are  gaining  when  prices  rise,  whether  in  fact  they  do 
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or  do  not  gain  as  regards  the  purchasing  power  of  their  incomes ; 
and  this  appearance  of  gain  spurs  them  to  activity.  But  they 
secure  also  real  and  substantial  advantages. 

These  advantages  do  not  arise  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  busi- 
ness men  are  debtors.  They  are  both  debtors  and  creditors.  It 
is  true  that  in  relation  to  the  investors,  they  are  debtors.  But 
the  men  of  large  affairs  —  the  wholesale  merchants,  the  manu- 
facturers, the  bankers — are  creditors  quite  as  much  as  debtors, 
in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  community ;  and  it  is  the  large- 
scale  men  who  give  the  tone  and  temper  to  the  business  class. 

The  chief  explanation  of  the  optimism  and  activity  which 
business  men  as  a  class  show  in  times  of  rising  prices  arises 
from  the  relation  which  they  as  a  class  hold  to  the  laborers  as 
a  class.  At  bottom  their  main  operation  is  to  hire  laborers ; 
and  they  hire  laborers  to  advantage  at  such  times,  because  the 
prices  of  oonmiodities  go  up  faster  than  money  wages. 

That  wages  go  up  more  slowly  than  prices  is  one  of  the  best- 
attested  facts  in  economic  history.  It  holds  good  of  almost 
all  sorts  of  hired  persons,  —  not  only  manual  laborers,  but 
clerks,  overseers,  teachers,  salaried  officials.  It  is  due  mainly 
to  the  force  of  custom,  which  is  especiaUy  strong  as  to  wages ; 
and  it  is  strengthened  often  by  the  lack  of  bargaining  power 
among  laborers.  It  is  connected  with  many  peculiarities  in 
the  dealings  between  employers  and  employees,  and  especially 
with  the  position  of  the  employer  as  feeling  the  brunt  of  any 
industrial  change.  Of  the  fact  there  can  be  no  question; 
when  prices  rise,  the  wages  of  hired  workers  do  not  rise  as  fast. 

But,  as  has  been  ahready  said,  and  will  be  more  fully  explained 
at  a  later  stage,^  the  operations  of  capitalists  as  a  class,  and  of 
business  men  as  the  managers  of  investment,  are  resolvable 
into  a  succession  of  advances  to  laborers.  Their  total  expenses 
consist  in  the  last  analysis  in  a  series  of  wages  payments.  To 
the  extent  that  prices  of  commodities  advance  faster  than  ex- 
penses for  the  labor  they  buy,  the  payers  of  wages  gain. 


>  Of  all  then  matten,  more  is  said  in  the  chapters  on  Buaneas  Plofita  and 
Wagea,  in  Book  VI.  Chaptctt  49, 60, 61.    Cp.  alao  Book  I,  Chapter  6,  |  & 
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It  is  familiar  experience  thai  those  business  men  gain  most 
in  periods  of  rising  prices  whose  operations  involve  in  largest 
degree  the  payment  of  wages.  The  mere  trader  or  merchant 
usually  gains  least;  the  prices  of  the  things  he  bujrs  go  up 
almost  as  fast  as  the  prices  of  the  things  he  sells.  The  manu- 
facturer who  buys  few  materials,  and  whose  expenses  are 
chiefly  in  ^e  direct  purchase  of  labor,  profits  most  of  all.  Such, 
for  example,  is  the  situation  of  a  highly  integrated  enterprise 
like  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  hires  laborers 
directly  ^  to  dig  iron  ore,  mine  coal,  convert  the  coal  into  coke, 
transport  these  materials,  smelt  and  shape  the  iron  and  steel. 
When  the  prices  of  the  iron  and  steel  go  up,  it  gains  hugely, 
since  its  main  outlay,  for  wages  payments,  is  nearly  stable. 
Those  iron  and  steel  makers,  however,  who  have  to  buy  iron 
ore,  or  coal  and  coke,  gain  comparatively  little ;  the  prices  of 
their  materials  go  up  pari  passu  with  those  of  their  products. 
The  business  man  who  is  nearest  the  ground,  so  to  speak,  — 
nearest  the  laborer,  —  profits  most  from  the  relative  stability  of 
wages. 

Conversely,  the  business  class  as  a  whole  commonly  loses  in 
periods  of  falling  prices.  Then,  the  same  forces  tending  to 
keep  wages  stable,  a  fall  in  prices  brings  loss.  Probably  wages 
feel  the  effect  of  falling  prices  less  slowly  than  they  do  those 
of  rising  prices.  The  employer's  superior  bargaining  power 
enables  him  more  readily  to  stave  off  the  loss,  just  as  it  aids  him 
in  reaping  the  gain.  But  some  loss  there  is,  for  the  same  funda- 
mental reason,  —  on  him  falls  the  first  effect  of  any  change. 

Whatever  the  business  class  thus  gains  in  periods  of  rising 
prices,  may  appear  to  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of  others; 
and  conversely  as  to  their  loss  from  falling  prices.  What  the 
employers  gain  (in  the  first  case),  the  laborers  prima  fade  lose. 
And  it  is  true  that  the  activity  and  prosperity  of  flush  times 
are  a  doubtful  boon  to  the  laborers.*    But  in  one  respect  they 

>  That  is,  through  ita  subsidiary  corporations.  Between  the  subsidiary  cor- 
poration there  is  nominal  purchase  of  materials. 

*  It  may  happen  that  money  wages  do  not  overtake  at  all  the  advance  in 
prices.    Such  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  great  price  rev»luti»n  of  the 

X 
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seem  really  to  gain ;  employment  is  more  constant,  for  the  pace 
of  industry  is  more  even  as  well  as  more  quick.  Periods  of 
falling  prices  are  more  likely  to  be  periods  of  slackened  enter* 
prise  and  irregular  employment.  The  energy  and  oonsecutive- 
ness  of  operation  depend  largely  on  the  temper  of  the  business 
class.  They  are  the  leaders,  and  on  their  hopes  and  fears 
depends  the  course  of  modem  industry.  The  gains  which  are 
reaped  by  them,  in  times  of  rising  prices,  may  be  needlessly 
high,  and  out  of  proportion  to  their  services  to  society;  but 
in  return  something  is  got  in  the  way  of  unhesitating  and  sus- 
tained activity. 

The  effects  of  falling  and  rising  prices  on  business  profits 
are  modified  in  that  complex  case,  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
section,  where  prices  and  money  incomes  do  not  move  together. 
If  there  be,  in  consequence  of  general  improvements  in  the  arts, 
falling  prices  but  stationary  money  incomes,  it  would  seem  that 
no  depressing  influence  will  be  felt  in  business  circles.  What 
concerns  the  business  man  is  not  price  per  unit  of  product, 
but  total  receipts  from  his  output  compared  with  total  out- 
lays for  that  output.  He  may  pay  out  as  much  per  unit  of 
labor,  and  receive  less  per  unit  of  product,  and  yet  may  make 
profits  because  there  is  more  of  product  per  unit  of  labor,  —  this 
being  the  result  of  greater  efficiency  of  labor.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  be  rising  wages  and  rising  prices,  though  prices 
rismg  m  the  end  less  high,  —  the  sort  of  movement  which  is 
likely  to  appear  when  there  is  growing  efficiency  of  labor  and  at 
the  same  time  rapid  increase  in  the  money  supply,  —  the  busi- 
ness class  will  feel  an  exhilarating  influence  no  less  than  in  the 
simple  case  of  rising  wages  and  rising  prices.  Though  prices  be 
stationary,  yet  the  total  receipts  from  the  output  will  be  greater, 
since  more  is  turned  out  per  unit  of  labor ;  and  though  wages 
rise,  they  are  likely  to  rise  less  fast  than  gross  receipts.  In  the 
first  case,  the  depressing  effect  of  falling  prices  is  mitigated  or 
overcome  by  improvements  in  production.    In  the  second  case, 

azteenth  oentuiy.  When  thia  had  run  ita  ooune,  prices  (of  food,  at  least)  had 
liaea  nu>ie  than  money  wafles,  and  commodity  waoes  had  definitively  fallen. 
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the  stimiilattiig  effect  of  riniig  prioee  is  AComUistted  by  improva- 
mentB.  The  fint  eaae  fleems  to  have  appeaj^  in  the  period 
of  falling  priees  Bad  gUdioo^ry  iraees  from  L873  to  Lt^ ;  the 
seeond  Cise  during  the  period  of  ri»ing  iniifai  and  nixing  pri'Oes 
daring  the  period  that  foUoired  l«». 

I  7.  Another  influence  of  riianging  pri^ooi  majr  be  on  the 
nte  of  interest.^  If  prices  rise^  the  creditor  loses ;  but  it  m^y 
be  tibiat  be  will  seeure  a  fai^ber  ra;te  of  iatereet  at  «tteh  tajaakeB^ 
ttDd  ihaX  ihJE  will  offset  tte  loss  from  paymiaDt  of  the  prjjacopal 
in  dqispecmted  ixkODeey.  And  oonreraely,  if  prieee  fail,  the  debtor 
ma^  ^  iu6  loazi  a*t  a  lower  ra^  of  intere^,  thus  seeurix^  aa 
o&Bet  against  the  loas  to  him  from  lowered  priees.  it  ki  ^osxr 
oeiTable  thttt  this  Bort  of  ocnzipecmatioBa  will  tsJ&e  plaee  0teadily^ 
eren  airtamatiG&JlT,  and  that  thereby  all  disturbing  €iSeete  au 
the  relatione  between  del>tar  and  creditor  will  be  obviated. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  periods  of  riaiiig  prioes  are, 
in  faitt,  OBually  periods  of  hi^ier  interert  laies,  and  thait  durii^ 
periods  of  falling  ptrioes  interest  rates  are  lower.  The  explana^ 
tion  of  this  fact  has  been  the  oeeaaion  of  much  oritioal  diacus- 
fiian,  and  cannot  be  aaid  to  be  entirely  clear. 

It  would  seem  to  be  tolerably  certain  that  there  is  no  i»n^ 
sdam  adjustment  of  the  xate  of  inteseat  to  changes  in  prices ; 
and  this  for  the  aimple  reason  that  such  changes  can  rarely 
be  foretold.  SomettmeS;  to  be  sure,  persons  who  are  versed 
in  economic  theory  and  economic  history  believe  that  conditions 
exist  which  will  lead  to  a  rise  in  prices.  Such  was  the  case 
after  the  Califomian  and  Australian  gold  discoveries  of  1890 ; 
such  has  been  the  case  in  recent  years  (1900-1910).  But  the 
rise  in  prices  after  18&0  was  much  less  than  had  been  expected 
by  very  competent  peraoos ;  ^  and  it  m»y  be  that  the  similar 
expectations  held  by  some  good  judges  in  our  own  day  will 

^  The  topir  taken  up  in  this  aeetioo  will  be  better  itndeEttood  after  reading 
the  ehapters  on  Bankia^  aod  Crises  in  tbe  pMseat  Book,  ftod  those  on  laterait 
and  Buemefls  Profits  in  Book  VI.  It  mtty  perhape  be  poctponed  until  theee 
have  been  read. 

*  Chevalier,  a  distioguiBbed  econonust ,  aiid  by  no  means  a  cloeet  eeonomiat .  im- 
Buenaeiy  oveceetMaated  the  probable  effeets  of  theae  gpld  diaeoveoaB. 
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prove  mistaken.  Certainly  the  fall  in  prices  which  took  place 
after  1873  was  unexpected.  And  whether  or  no  a  few  persons 
can  foresee  price  changes,  the  great  mass  of  lenders  and  bor- 
rowers do  not  even  think  about  them.  Except  in  times  of 
extraordinary  fluctuations  (such  as  are  due  to  paper  money) , 
they  regard  money  as  fixed  in  value.  They  reckon  their  gains 
and  losses  as  well  as  their  interest  payments  in  terms  of  money 
only.  They  do  not  trouble  themselves  with  adjustments  of 
the  "real"  rate  of  interest  to  coming  changes  in  prices. 

It  is  possible,  none  the  less,  that  there  may  be  some  adjust- 
ment by  an  unconscious  process.  If  all  who  are  debtors  are 
seen  to  be  gaining  in  times  of  rising  prices,  and  if  it  becomes 
current  opinion  that  bu3ang  on  credit  and  borrowing  are  profit- 
able operations,  there  may  be  a  press  of  demand  for  loans,  and 
so  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest.  The  converse  phenomenon  of 
slackened  demand  for  loans  and  low  rates  of  interest  may  show 
itself,  for  reasons  of  the  same  sort,  in  times  of  falling  prices, 
when  those  who  have  borrowed  are  seen  to  be  often  in  straits. 

There  are  other  causes,  however,  which  go  far  to  explain  the 
oscillations  in  demand  for  loans  and  in  the  rate  of  interest. 
Among  these,  and  in  my  judgment  a  weighty  one,  is  the  fact 
of  higher  business  profits  due  to  the  comparatively  slow  advance 
of  money  wages.  Borrowers  are  mainly  ''producers  " ;  that  is, 
they  are  mainly  business  men  engaged  in  guiding  the  operations 
of  production.  In  times  when  their  prospects  for  gain  are 
good,  —  and  such  is  the  case  when  wages  lag  behind  rising 
prices,  —  all  want  more  ''capital " ;  that  is,  more  money  means 
that  will  give  them  oonmiand  of  more  capital  goods  and  more 
labor.  Though  interest  depends  in  the  long  run  on  other  factors 
than  business  profits,  it  is  derived  proximately  from  business 
profits,  and  follows  these  in  its  ups  and  downs.  The  gains 
which  the  members  of  the  business  class  make  in  times  of  rising 
prices,  and  the  losses  they  incur  with  falling  prices,  go  far  to 
account  for  the  corresponding  oscillations  of  interest. 

Still  another  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  working  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  credit.    In  the  preceding  paragraphs,  activity  in 
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bosiiieaB  opentkHis  has  been  epckea  of  m  A  result  of  rmng 
prioesL  But  itisalfioacauseof  iigiiigpri«ee.  Even  though  tb^ere 
be  DO  influence  of  *  distinctly  moaet^ry  eort  (i^ucb  Si&  slu  in- 
crease  in  the  i^iecae  sappiy),  priees  may  fK>  up  ffxxn  tbie  geoer^ 
expanskm  of  eredat,  —  *  pbeoomeDOQ  of  whidi  oaore  will  t>e 
smid  in  its  proper  pb«e.^  It  suffiees  here  to  poiiit  oat  ibjsA,,  a$ 
betveen  a^rtiTe  tasxs  vitii  high  rates  of  jixterest  iiod  dull  tJu^es 
with  low  rates  of  interest,  there  is  an  in^^era^ction  of  e&use  ai3kd 
effect;  or,  3XK>re  Aoeuratieilj  perhaps,  there  ;are  ^ujodiy  efiCects 
aS  due  to  one  tomiwLwiiTi^  eaxaseu  Both  xmsi^  ixtterest  ;aAd 
fwng  pooee  are  in  laiige  deigree  due  to  a  «oimjQCkoa  eftuae^  —  the 
Smaal  lercr  of  actiritj;  aikd  both  faJling  interebi,  aad  falling 
pnoes  are  promoted  bj  a  eoanmoQ  eause  of  the  saozke  sort ^  —  io- 
doBtnial  leith&rgjr. 

GertaJn  it  k  1ha:t  Ihere  k  xko  exaeit  or  automatic  rela/tiion 
b€ft;weeDDi  fiuctustiazHB  in  pnoes  aixd  fluctuations  ia  the  ra^te  of 
interesL  fiame  wrrterB  have  BappoBed  there  is;  tha;t  when 
pnoes  iaQ,  intereBt  so  falls  that  the  debtor's  ^aha  'm  the  iotere^ 
iKte  a&6ts  hk  lew  £ram  lower  pnoes.  Ccmi^eEselT,  i^^hen  prioes 
xkie,  jirteFQ^  s  suppoaed  to  liifie  ju^enougb  to  oSaert  the  tffedi^ 
tor'^  lorn.  But  fiuoh  adjtffitjmeat  as  ^atistical  inquiry  reveals 
fleenK  to  be  but  partial ;  the  oreditor  or  debtor,  ao  f ar  as  they 
.get  alleviHtian  from  lahifting  iixteteBt  rates,  ^  %m\y  a  partial 
aUeviation.  And  this  partial  alleviation  is  not  tbe  reault  of  any 
canscioiK  .a^iffitment,  still  less  oT  any  automatic  tiorrection 
of  inequities  in  debt  pa^anonts.  The  roughly'  parallel  move- 
ments of  priises  and  rotes  of  intefest  are  not  explicable  in  tlte 
main  from  an^'thing  in  the  way  of  calculation  hy  debtors  and 
creditore.  If  %lm  proceas  tends  to  promote  equity  in  tbe  deal- 
ings between  these  classes  under  tbe  existing  monetary  i^ime, 
it  is  partly  tbe  result  of  other  causes  acting  on  the  interest 
late,  but  mainly  because,  after  all,  fluctuations  in  prices  are 
slo^  and  their  effect  in  disturbing  the  outcome  of  most  credit 
transactions  not  considerable. 

'  Chapter  ^,  «i|i»eeiaUy  §  8. 


CHAPTER  23 

OOVEBNICENT  PaPEB  MONBT 

§  1.  In  this  chapter  we  shall  consider  paper  money  issued 
by  governments,  and  particularly  inconvertible  or  irredeemable 
paper  money.  All  paper  money  contains  on  its  face  a  promise 
to  pay ;  but  in  the  case  of  government  paper  that  promise  is 
more  often  broken  than  kept.  The  most  perplexing  and  at 
the  same  time  most  instructive  problems  relating  to  paper 
money  arise  when  it  is  not  what  on  its  face  it  purports  to  be, 
—  when  it  is  not  convertible  into  specie. 

Inconvertible  paper  has  been  called  fiaJt  money,  because  its 
use  as  money  and  its  value  depend  on  the  mere  command  of 
the  political  authority.  The  extent  to  which  the  edict  of  the 
sovereign  or  legislature  can  cause  a  scrap  of  paper  to  serve  as 
money,  and  to  maintain  its  value  as  money,  may  be  both  over- 
stated and  understated.  Historically,  aU  money  has  had  its 
origin,  directly  or  indirectly,  not  in  any  compulsion  or  even 
in  any  deliberate  selection,  but  in  the  customary  acceptance  of 
some  commodity  of  general  serviceability.  When,  however, 
such  a  oonmiodity  has  once  come  to  be  habitually  used  as 
money,  public  authority  can  very  much  affect  its  value  and 
the  mode  in  which  it  circulates. .  Paper  pieces,  similarly,  can 
be  made  to  serve  as  money  by  mere  government  fiat  only  when 
a  people  has  already  become  habituated  to  the  use  of  a  paper 
medimn  of  exchange.  Modem  communities  began  using 
money  of  this  sort  on  a  considerable  scale  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  public  and  semi-public  banks 
issued  promises  to  pay,  which  readily  passed  into  circulation 
because  really  convertible  into  specie.  By  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, paper  substitutes  for  metallic  money  had  become  so  fa- 
miliar that  the  way  was  easy  for  the  issue  by  public  authorities 

310 
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of  inocmvoiible  paper.  Putly  by  taUng  advantage  of  the 
estaUifibed  haixt,  partly  by  mere  force  of  lair,  goyemmeata 
found  it  pofirible  to  make  promiaes  to  pay  that  were  only 
nominal  drculate  as  bedy  as  gold  and  mtv&. 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  those  oonditioiia  exist  without  wfaidi 
there  can  be  no  circulation  of  inocmvertiUe  paper, — some  habit- 
uation to  paper  promiaes  to  pay,  and  a  stxoog  government. 
Let  it  be  assumed  further  that  the  gDvemment  exerts  its 
strength  to  b(dster  up  the  paper  which  it  issues.  Hub  is  done 
commonly  by  making  the  paper  a  legal  tender  for  deb^  (ue. 
tor  those  expressed  sinqdy  in  current  money)  and  by  tnaJnipg  it 
reoeivaUe  at  its  face  value  for  taxes  and  other  puUic  dues. 
Suppose  that  by  these  means  the  paper  is  made  to  circulate 
freely,  passing  from  hand  to  hand  as  readily  as  specie.  What 
then  determines  its  value? 

Evidently,  the  reasoning  already  set  forth  as  to  metallic 
money  will  hold  good  of  paper  nxmey  abo :  its  value,  too,  will 
be  determined  by  its  quantity.  If  it  is  issued  in  the  same 
quantity  as  the  specie  previously  in  circulation,  and  if  it  com- 
pletely displaces  that  ipede  (as  ordinarOy  it  will),  the  range  of 
prices  will  be  piedsely  what  it  was  before,  and  the  value  of  the 
paper  will  be  as  great  as  that  of  the  spede  had  been.  If  it  be 
issued  in  twice  the  quantity  of  the  specie,  prices  will  be  doubled, 
and  the  value  of  money  will  be  one  halL  These  statements  are 
subject  to  the  same  qualifications  that  would  have  to  be  applied 
to  specie  itself .  They  assume  that  rajndity  of  circulation  ronwis 
the  same,  and  that  the  quantity  of  oommodilaes  and  thdr  mode  of 
coming  to  market  remain  the  sam^, — qualifications  which  have 
been  aheady  discussed.  They  assume,  too,  that  the  use  of  credit 
substitutes  for  money,  and  especially  the  bank  methods  of 
credit,  are  unchanged, — important  qualifications  which  rranain 
to  be  considered.  Yet  all  these  corrections  in  no  sense  touch 
the  essential  truth ;  the  value  of  freely  circulating  paper  money 
depends  on  its  quantity.  Though  it  be  quite  inconvertible, 
though  there  be  no  prospect  of  its  redemption  in  spede,  it  will 
retain  its  value  and  perform  all  the  functions  of  money    ^^  "^'^ 
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obviously  have  a  jnima  fade  advantage  over  speciei  in  that  it 
will  cofit  the  country  less.  Gold  and  silver  can  be  produced 
only  with  much  labor.  Paper  money  costs  but  a  trifle.  A 
cheap  and  apparently  serviceable  medium  of  change  is  sub- 
stituted for  a  dear  one. 

All  thiS|  to  repeat,  rests  on  the  supposition  that  the  paper 
money  circulates  freely.  It  does  not  necessarily  circulate  freely. 
Conceivably,  people  will  distrust  the  government,  or  dislike  to 
use  paper,  or  for  whatever  reason  refuse  to  accept  it  readily 
in  current  transactions.  Then  it  will  either  not  get  into  cir- 
culation at  all,  or  it  will  have  a  value  determined  in  a  different 
way.  Of  this  sort  of  possibility  a  striking  illustration  appeared 
in  the  state  of  California  during  and  after  our  Civil  War,  from 
1862  to  1879.  The  government  of  the  United  States  issued 
paper  money  in  such  a  quantity  as  to  cause  prices  to  rise  and 
the  money  to  depreciate.  In  California,  as  in  other  states,  the, 
paper  was  legal  tender,  and  was  receivable  for  public  dues; 
nor  was  there  any  distrust  or  hostility  towards  the  federal 
government.  But  there  was  a  strong  feeling  —  call  it  preju- 
dice or  reasonable  preference  —  in  favor  of  gold  and  against 
paper;  a  feeling  due  to  the  fact  that  California  was  then  in 
the  first  stage  of  her  great  gold  discoveries,  and  that  gold  was 
a  plentiful  medium  for  all  transactions.  Every  debtor  had  the 
legal  rig^t  to  pay  off  his  debts  in  depreciated  paper.  But  if 
he  did  so,  he  was  a  marked  man  (the  creditor  was  likely  to  post 
him  publicly  in  the  newspapers),  and  he  was  virtually  boy- 
cotted. Throughout  this  period  paper  was  not  used  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  people  of  the  state  conducted  their  transactions 
in  gold,  while  aU  the  rest  of  the  United  States  used  the 'incon- 
vertible paper.* 

The  same  factor  —  widespread  unwillingness  to  use  the  paper 
—  affects  its  circulation  and  value  with  highly  dramatic  effect, 
when  a  government  grossly  abuses  the  possibilities  of  the  case, 
and  issues  it  in  great  and  constantly  increasing  quantity.    Then 

>See  Mooes,  "Legal  Tender  Notes  in  Califoniia,"  Qiiorteriy  Jownal 

I,  voL  vn,  p.  1. 
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the  stage  may  be  reached  when  no  ooe  will  longer  accept  the 
paper,  and  when  the  bottom  completely  drops  out  of  it.  It6 
value  thai  fallB  not  only  because  its  quantity  is  very  great,  but 
because  people  are  no  longer  willing  to  accept  it  in  exchange  for 
goods.  Its  supply  is  increased;  and  at  the  same  time  the  demand 
for  it  (the  offer  of  goods  lor  money)  declines,  — may  even  cease 
entirely.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  notes  which  the  Scotch 
schemer  and  adventurer,  Law,  persuaded  the  French  govern- 
ment to  issue  in  1720.  They  were  put  forth  in  such  enormous 
and  unceasing  amounts  that  they  completely  lost  acceptability 
and  d^redated  to  nothing.^  Such  was  the  case  with  the  paper 
money  issued  by  the  American  Congress  during  the  Revolution. 
Continental  money  was  printed  in  amounts  so  vast  that  it  be- 
came utterly  distrusted,  and  depreciated  much  more  than  in 
pn^XH-tion  to  its  quantity  (whence  the  sa3ring,  "not  worth  a 
Continental '').'  Such,  too,  was  the  case  with  the  assignats  of  the 
French  Revolution  in  1790-1796,  when  the  French  government 
put  out  notes  which  at  first  were  redeemable  in  land,  but  soon 
were  poured  forth  without  pretense  of  any  redemption,  and  in 
such  unlimited  quantities  that  they  became  quite  worthless. 
Still  later,  in  1864-1865,  the  same  was  the  fate  of  the  paper 
money  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

But  no  such  ^ctranity  of  depreciation  has  been  reached  in 
more  recent  instances.  During  the  nineteenth  century  many 
countries  resorted  to  issues  of  paper  money,  and  depreciation 
commonly  ensued.    Yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  hapless  South- 

^  The  breakdown  of  oonfidenoe  in  the  paper  seems  to  have  taken  place  in 
thiB  case  with  dramatic  saddennefls.  An  effort  by  the  flovemment  to  put  a  limit 
to  depreciation  caused  an  unexpected  and  utter  collapse.  During  the  first 
stages  of  depreciation,  **  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  deterioration  of  the  notes 
in  value  does  not  appear  to  have  affected  their  circulation.  All  that  people 
looked  to  was  fwminid  value,  and  while  the  notes  were  called  livres,  nobody 
inquired  what  a  livre  meant.  But  the  instant  the  denomination  was  altered ; 
the  instant  government  declared  that  a  note  for  ten  livres  should  be  worth  only 
five, — the  baselessness  of  the  paper  fabric  was  detected.  The  terror  was  as 
universal  and  as  blind  as  the  confidence  had  been.  To  use  Sir  James  Steuart's 
words,  on  the  22d  of  May,  a  man  with  one  hundred  millions  of  bank  notes  might 
hav<;  starved  in  the  street."  Sbnior,  Three  Ledwea  an  the  Coat  of  Ohiainiqfl 
M  ji>!/.  (>•  76.  The  reference  is  to  Sir  James  Steuart's  PrindpleM  of  PoUUctU 
Ikouojuy,  Vurt  II.  Chapter  59  (Vol.  lU.  p.  62,  edition  of  1770). 
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em  Confederacy  during  our  Civil  War,  no  important  country 
in  the  nineteenth  century  carried  the  process  so  far  that  con- 
fidence in  the  paper  was  completely  lost.  Very  considerable 
issues  have  been  made,  under  conditions  which  enabled  the 
paper  to  maintain  its  circulation  and  to  depend  for  its  value  on 
its  quantity.  This  sort  of  situation,  less  extreme  but  in  many 
wa}rs  less  simple  than  the  kind  already  illustrated,  will  be 
mainly  discussed  in  the  following  sections. 

§  2.  Paper  money,  whether  convertible  or  inconvertible,  tends 
to  drive  out  specie.  The  expulsion  takes  place  through  the  opera- 
tions of  international  trade.  The  newly  issued  paper  enlarges  the 
quantity  in  circulation,  and  sooner  or  later  raises  prices*  The  rise 
in  prices  causes  imports  to  be  greater,  exports  to  be  less ;  and 
specie  flows  out  in  pajrment  of  the  imports.  Paper  money,  of 
course,  does  not  flow  out ;  it  cannot  circulate  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  mechanism  is  not  usually  so  simple  &  this ;  sundry 
complications  in  its  working  will  appear  when  the  subject  of 
foreign  trade  is  reached  for  detailed  consideration.  But  in 
essentials  the  process  is  here  stated  correctly.  Specie  disap- 
pears through  the  channels  of  international  trade,  in  propor- 
tion as  paper  money  is  issued.  If  half  as  much  paper  is  put  out 
as  the  specie  previously  in  circulation,  the  mediimi  of  exchange 
will  become  half  pi^r,  half  specie.  If  exactly  as  much  paper  is 
put  out,  all  the  specie  will  disappear,  and  only  paper  will  re- 
main. And  afortiari  this  will  be  the  case  if  the  paper  exceeds  in 
quantity  the  specie  previously  used.* 

This  last  stage  is  that  of '' overissue '^ ;  that  is,  of  issue  beyond 
the  point  where  prices  remain  the  same  as  under  a  specie 
regime.  Any  added  quantity  of  pi^r,  beyond  this  point,  is  no 
longer  offset  by  an  equivalent  expulsion  of  specie,  but  creates  an 
abnormal  level  of  prices.  All  the  consequences  of  such  a  rise 
show  themselves.    Creditors  lose,  debtors  gain.    Prices  of  com- 

1  Theoretically,  theie  statemente  require  a  oorreotkm,  beeanae  the  outflow 
of  epede  will  raise  prioea  in  loracn  oountriee,  and  ao  affeet  the  whole  Inter- 
nfitional  level  and  therefore  the  reUvkion  of  paper  to  speeie  In  the  lasoinc  oonntty. 
But  thia  eorreetion  la  of  no  real  mqxxiaiioe  In  the  espcriflDea  of  oountiiea  that 
have  reaorted  to  paper. 
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modities  rise  faster  than  do  ordinary  wages,  and  faster  than 
those  incomes  which  are  called  ''fixed/'  because  strongly  affected 
by  custom.  Business  men  make  money.  The  rate  of  interest 
rises.  An  exhilaration  is  felt  in  the  industrial  world,  precisely 
as  when  prices  rise  from  added  supplies  of  specie. 

The  exhilaration  lasts  so  long,  and  only  so  long,  as  the  process 
is  kept  up.  It  is  the  result  not  of  higher  prices,  but  of  rising 
prices.  When  once  the  higher  level  is  reached  all  around, 
quiescence  comes ;  nay,  as  a  rule,  lethargy.  The  effect  is  like 
that  of  a  drug ;  when  the  stimulus  no  longer  acts,  a  reaction  sets 
in.  One  of  the  recurring  phenomena  of  periods  of  rising 
prices,  whether  from  specie  or  paper,  is  the  complaint  that 
there  is  not  enough  money.  However  much  the  quantity  of 
money  may  have  been  increased,  people  aver  there  is  not  enough 
''to  do  the  business,"  or  not  enough  ''to  finance  prosperity.'* 
This  simply  means  that  prices  have  been  adjusted  to  the  in- 
creased supply,  that  the  upward  movement  has  reached  its 
term,  and  that  the  pleasant  stage  of  apparently  advancing  pros- 
perity has  come  to  an  end. 

Hence  there  always  springs  up  a  plentiful  crop  of  persons  who 
advocate  still  further  additions  to  the  monetary  supply.  Most 
people  have  only  vague  notions  of  what  money  is,  what  are  its 
functions,  how  it  affects  prosperity.  Their  instinctive  attitude 
is  almost  always  that  of  welcoming  an  increase  in  the  money  sup- 
ply. Especially  during  and  after  periods  of  rising  prices,  the 
panacea  of  ever  plentiful  money  has  many  ardent  advocates. 
Sober  sense  sooner  or  later  returns  to  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  projects  of  fiat-money  advocates  are  brushed 
aside.  But  one  of  the  greatest  objections  to  paper  issues  is 
the  unsettlement  which  they  cause  in  people's  ideas  on  the 
nature  and  effects  of  money.  Absurd  notions  emerge,  and  the 
amplest  lessons  of  economics  must  be  retaught.  The  right  ad- 
justment of  the  monetary  S3r8tem  —  intrinsically  a  task  of  no 
small  difficulty  —  has  to  be  undertaken  in  face  of  a  tumult  of 
ignorance,  passion,  and  dishonesty. 

When  paper  has  been  issued  in  such  amounts  as  to  cauF 
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rise  in  prices  above  the  level  at  which  they  would  have  stood 
under  a  specie  standard,  specie  ceases  to  circulate  and  becomes 
itself  a  commodity.  Paper  becomes  the  sole  medium  of  ex- 
change, and  gold  (or  silver,  as  the  case  may  be)  .is  bought  and 
sold  at  prices  in  paper,  like  other  things.  In  precisely  the  same 
way,  after  the  gold  standard  established  itself  in  the  civilized 
countries,  silver,  being  no  longer  a  full  money  metal,  was  bought 
and  sold  in  terms  of  gold.  Under  a  r^ime  of  overissued  paper 
gold  sells  at  a  premium  in  paper,  and  paper  is  depreciated  in 
terms  of  gold.  The  paper  is  a  nominal  promise  to  pay  in  gold, 
but  is  not  equal  in  value  to  the  gold  which  it  purports  to  repre- 
sent. Hence  the  price  of  gold  is  conmionly  stated,  not  in  terms 
of  so  much  per  ounce  or  pound,  but  in  terms  of  itself,  so  to  speak, 
—  how  many  paper  **  dollars  "  are  needed  to  buy  one  gold  dollar. 

Gold  never  disappears  entirely  from  such  a  country,  even  though 
it  ceases  to  be  the  medium  of  exchange  and  disappears  from 
ordinary  circulation.  Some  gold  is  always  wanted  for  use  in  the 
arts;  and  for  these  uses  it  is  bought  and  sold,  like  copper  or 
nickel.  Some  is  commonly  wanted  also  for  transactions  which 
are  by  special  stipulations  to  be  carried  out  in  gold.  A  class  of 
dealers  in  gold  usually  appears,  who  make  it  a  business  to  buy 
and  sell  this  metal,  as  other  dealers  do  with  the  conmioner  metals. 

The  premium  on  gold  roughly  measures  the  depreciation  of  the 
paper,  but  measures  it  no  more  than  roughly.  The  real  deprecia- 
tion of  the  paper  is  the  rise  in  prices.  That  could  be  measured, 
more  or  less  accurately,  by  the  index-number  method.  But 
any  rise  in  prices  is,  as  we  have  seen,  irregular.  Some  com- 
modities advance  more  than  others,  some  not  at  all,  some  decline. 
The  change  in  any  one  may  or  may  not  be  such  as  to  indicate 
the  general  change.  So  it  is  with  the  price  of  gold,  or  the  specie 
premium.  It  is  subject  to  influences  of  its  own,  among  the  most 
important  of  which  is  the  demand  for  remittances  abroad,  — 
the  necessary  use  of  gold  in  transactions  with  foreign  countries. 
Sometimes  these  special  influences  cause  the  premium  to  be  in 
advance  of  the  general  rise  in  price,  sometimes  to  lag  behind. 

Yet  the  divergencies  between  the  specie  premium  and  the  real 
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depreciation  of  the  paper,  though  sometimes  very  pronounced,  are 
not  likely  to  endure  long  on  a  considerable  scale.  The  premium 
usually  indicates  with  fair  accuracy  the  real  depreciation  of  paper 
money.  If  the  premium  on  the  average  is  about  100  (i.e.  if  200 
of  paper  are  needed  to  buy  100  of  gold),  we  may  infer  that  paper 
prices  are  about  double  what  gold  prices  would  be.  If  the 
premium  is  somewhere  between  10  and  20,  as  it  was  in  the 
United  States  during  the  years  from  1870  to  1876,  which  pre- 
ceded the  return  to  a  specie  standard,  we  may  be  sure  that  prices 
in  general  are  somewhat  higher,  but  not  greatly  higher,  than 
they  would  be  in  gold.  And  when  the  premium  steadily  de- 
clines over  a  period  of  years,  we  may  infer  that  paper  prices 
are  coming  nearer  to  what  gold  prices  would  have  been, — 
that  they  either  are  falling,  or  are  failing  to  rise  as  gold  prices 
elsewhere  are  rising. 

One  of  the  factors  which  lead  to  special  fluctuations  in  the  gold 
premium  is  the  prospect  of  the  redemption  of  the  paper  in  gold. 
Paper  money  is  rarely  issued  with  the  intention  or  expectation 
that  it  will  depreciate.  The  issue  commonly  takes  place  under 
stress,  as  a  supposedly  temporary  expedient,  with  little  time 
for  deliberation,  and  with  a  desire  to  return  as  soon  as  possible 
to  a  specie  basis.  Any  event  which  makes  early  redemption 
in  specie  probable,  lowers  the  premium ;  any  untoward  event 
raises  it.  When  Napoleon  broke  loose  from  Elba  in  1814,  the 
premium  on  gold  in  England  rose ;  when  the  news  of  Water- 
loo came,  it  fell  sharply.  In  the  United  States,  the  premium 
fell  at  once  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  rose  high  during 
the  anxious  smnmer  of  1864.  Such  abrupt  turns  have  led  to  the 
statement  that  confidence  in  the  paper  money  governs  its  value, 
or  at  least  greatly  affects  its  value.  It  is  more  legitimate  to  say 
that  confidence  in  redemption  affects  the  value  of  the  specie. 
General  prices  do  not  move  up  and  down  under  the  influence  of 
military  or  political  fortunes.  It  is  the  price  of  specie  that  is 
affected ;  for  dealers  and  speculators  discount  at  once  the  con- 
sequences for  the  financial  stability  of  the  government  and  for 
the  possible  resmnption  of  specie  payments. 
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§  3.  Of  the  various  phenomena  connected  with  paper  money, 
no  better  illustration  can  be  found  than  in  the  experience  of  the 
United  States  from  1862  to  1879|  to  which  references  have  al- 
ready been  made.  During  the  Civil  War,  in  1862-1865,  great 
quantities  of  inconvertible  paper  were  issued,  far  in  excess  of 
the  specie  previously  in  circulation.  Prices  rose  rapidly,  and  at 
the  close  of  1864  were  at  least  double  what  they  had  been  in 
1861.  The  specie  premium  rose  in  the  same  degree,  and  at  one 
time  (in  July,  1864)  was  at  the  extraordinary  height  of  185; 
that  is,  a  dollar  of  gold  sold  for  $2.85  in  paper.  Immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1865,  some  parts  of  the  paper 
money  issues  were  withdrawn;  prices  fell  sharply,  and  the 
price  of  gold  dropped  to  about  150,  i.e.  the  gold  premium  sank 
to  50.  Throughout  aU  these  stirring  and  anxious  years,  the 
paper  continued  to  circulate  readily  (except  in  distant  Cali- 
fomia),  and  with  no  such  loss  of  confidence  as  comes  from 
complete  discredit  of  the  issues.  The  quantity,  though  reduced 
in  1865,  still  remained  redimdant,  and  depreciation  lasted  for 
many  years,  until  finally  in  1879  specie  payments  were  resumed. 
The  process  by  which  prices  were  brought  to  the  gold  level  and 
by  which  the  real  depreciation  of  the  paper  was  ended,  was 
rather  that  of  growing  demand  for  money,  because  of  the  in- 
crease of  population  and  wealth,  than  of  lessening  the  supply 
of  money  through  retirement  of  a  large  part  of  the  paper.  It 
was  a  process  not  inaptly  called  ''  growing  up  to  the_curr^y.'' 

The  course  of  events  is  illustrated  by  the  chart,  which  shows 
the  range  of  prices  during  the  period  from  1860  to  1880.  The 
index  nimiber  which  best  indicates  the  course  of  prices  is  the 
median,  not  the  arithmetic  mean;  because,  for  some  of  the 
years  of  greatest  fluctuation,  the  arithmetic  mean  was  unduly 
affected  by  the  extreme  prices  of  a  few  commodities.  Nothing 
oould  show  better  the  evils  of  excessive  paper  money  than  the 
soaring  line  of  1862-1865,  and  the  sinking  line  of  later  years ; 
the  inequities  between  debtor  and  creditor,  the  instability  of 
pecuniary  relations,  the  slow  and  painful  process  of  return  to 
the  normal  standard.^ 
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>  The  chart  is  based  on  the  figures  given  in  Mitchell's  OM,  Fricea,  amd  TFaa« 
under  the  Greenback  Standard,  pp.  69,  60.  No  more  careful  inquiry  into  the 
history  of  prices  has  been  made  than  is  contained  in  this  admirable  monograph. 
None  the  less,  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  period  are  not  yet  fully  undentood, 
especially  the  great  rise  in  prices  in  1864-1865. 

For  comparison,  the  chart  shows  the  course  of  prioes  in  Germany  aa  well  an  In 
the  United  States ;  the  index  numbers  for  Germany  being  oalooUted  from  the 
prices  of  precisely  the  same  articles  as  for  the  United  States.  For  each  country, 
both  the  arithmetic  means  and  the  medians  are  shown.  The  divergence  of  the 
two  sets  of  lines  indicates  unmietakeaUy  the  effeet  of  the  Ainerioan  paper  iMuea. 
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It  was  during  the  ten  years,  more  or  less,  preceding  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments,  that  the  paper  money  advo- 
cates had  their  opportunity.  Then  all  sorts  of  fallacies  about 
the  blessings  of  plentiful  money  had  vogue.  The  controvert 
led,  as  is  inevitable  in  a  democratic  community,  to  a  long 
succession  of  compromises.  One  of  these  was  the  act  for  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments  itself.  Still  another  result  of 
this  unsettled  period  was  the  injection  of  silver  into  the  currency 
under  the  acts  of  1878  and  1890.^ 

§4.  History  shows  that  overissue,  always  threatened  by 
paper  money,  has  rarely  been  avoided.  Resort  to  this  easy  way 
of  meeting  public  expenditures  has  usually  been  the  conse- 
quence of  war.  Though  Law's  notes  of  1720  in  France  were  not 
due  directly  to  military  needs,  the  other  well-known  cases  of  notes 
utterly  discredited, — the  assignats  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
Continental  money  of  our  own  War  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
federate notes  of  1862-1865,  —  all  arose  from  the  stress  of  war. 
Other  issues  which  reached  the  stage  of  depreciation,  though 
not  of  complete  collapse,  were  due  to  the  same  sort  of  stress. 
Ekigland  resorted  to  paper  money  (in  the  form  of  Bank  of 
Ekigland  notes,  made  inconvertible  by  law)  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  Prussia,  during  the  same  period,  turned  to  direct  state  is- 
sues. Austria  long  had  a  much  discredited  paper  money.  Not- 
withstanding endeavors  to  resume,  the  wars  of  1853, 1859, 1866, 
kept  Austria  to  a  paper  money  i^gime,  until,  m  very  recent  times, 
she  has  succeeded  in  regaining  specie  equivalence.  Russia, 
until  our  own  time,  has  hardly  known  what  specie  money  means. 
Spain,  Portugal,  the  South  American  countries,  all  have  fallen 
into  the  paper  money  slough,  and  most  have  not  yet  extricated 
themselves.  The  United  States,  as  we  have  seen,  had  her 
trying  experience  during  and  after  the  Civil  War.  It  deserves  to 
be  noted,  too,  that  the  War  of  1812-1815  brought  the  United 
States  to  the  verge  of  government  issues.  •  Had  that  war  lasted 
a  little  longer,  the  final  step  toward  a  paper  regime  would  prob- 
ably have  been  taken.    The  cases  of  resort  to  paper,  without  en- 

>  Cf.  Ch^>tor  21, 1 4. 
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BUiBg  d^reciation  aad  unsettlement,  can  be  counted  on  the  fin- 
gers of  one  hand.  The  most  notable  is  that  of  France  in  the  War 
of  1870-1871.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  (which  were 
made  virtually  goyemment  paper,  not  exchangeable  for  specie), 
were  issued  in  laige  amounts  to  aid  the  government  in  its  finan- 
cial  exigencies  during  and  after  that  great  struggle.  Yet  the 
Bituatian  was  handled  with  such  caution  and  skill  that  only  a 
slight  specie  premium  appeared,  lasting  a  short  time  only.  The 
possible  gain  from  a  resort  to  paper  was  secured  in  this  case 
without  any  serious  drawback.^ 

The  probability  of  overissue,  with  all  its  disturbing  conse- 
quences, is  the  main  ground  for  condemning  paper  money.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  correeponding  disturbance  of  the 
reverse  process,  —  the  return  to  specie  pa3nDients.  So  un- 
settling is  a  paper  money  regime  that  no  conununity  has  will- 
ingly retained  it,  and  every  advanced  countiy  which  has  fallen 
into  it  has  sooner  or  later  extricated  itself.  Though  paper  money 
may  do  all  the  work  of  a  circulating  medium,  it  does  so  with  a 
constant  prospect  of  backsliding.  Whether  there  is  enough  of  it, 
or  too  much,  or  too  little,  is  always  a  matter  in  the  discretion  of 
the  government  for  the  time  being.  The  value  of  specie  is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  established  ways  of  mankind.  For  any 
one  country,  its  value  is  not  within  the  control  of  l^islation  at 
all.  Its  international  acc^tance  gives  it  a  basis  on  which  the 
currency  B3rstem  of  a  country  can  rest  securely.  Hence  every 
capable  and  ambitious  community  which  has  resorted  to  pi^r 
money  resolves  in  the  end,  even  at  great  sacrifice,  to  get  back 
to  specie. 

A  difficult  problem  sometimes  presents  itself  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  return  to  a  specie  basis  shall  take  place ;  whether  by 
redeeming  the  paper  at  its  face  value  in  specie,  or  at  its  mar- 
ket value.  The  first  course  has  the  bracing  effect  of  recognis- 
ing a  promise  to  pay  as  really  a  promise,  and  of  meeting  it  to  the 
letter.  The  second,  however,  may  be  more  substantially  equita- 
ble where  the  paper  money  has  been  depreciated  for  a  long  time. 

1  Cf .  Caiapter  20. 1 2. 
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Then  (he  iDJustice  caused  between  debtors  and  creditors  can  no 
longer  be  undone.  A  new  generation  has  come  on  the  scene,  and 
has  made  its  engagements  on  the  basis  of  paper.  To  shift  these 
into  specie  engagements,  with  a  transition  to  prices  presumably 
lower,  is  to  injure  present  debtors  as  much  as  past  creditors 
were  injured.  Hence  if  the  paper  is  depreciated,  say  one  third 
(the  price  of  gold  being  150  in  paper),  and  if  it  has  been  de- 
preciated to  this  extent  for  many  years,  the  most  equitable  plan 
is  to  redeem  it  in  gold  at  two  thirds  of  its  nominal  value.  This  is 
done  most  simply  by  creating  a  new  coin  having  two  thirds  of  the 
gold  content  of  the  former  coin.  The  existing  paper  standard, 
and  the  existing  range  of  prices  and  incomes,  are  thereby  recog- 
nised once  for  all,  but  are  anchored  for  the  future  to  a  firm  specie 
basis.  This  is  substantially  what  Austria  and  Russia  have  done 
in  their  resumption  operations  of  recent  years.^ 

But  where  the  paper  money  is  not  of  long  standing ;  where 
the  community  has  not  become  habituated  to  any  sustained 
and  fairly  constant  depreciation;  where  return  to  a  specie 
standard  has  been  steadily  expected,  and  has  been  borne  in  mind 
as  at  least  a  possibility  by  all  lenders  and  borrowers,  —  there 
the  sound  policy  is  to  resume  at  par.  Redeem  the  paper  at  its 
full  nominal  value,  and  maintain  the  good  tradition  that  a  dol- 
lar is  a  dollar.  Doubtless  it  is  a  half-illusory  tradition.  The 
gold  dollar  is  not  necessarily  a  stable  dollar.  But  it  is  a  dollar 
more  stable  than  any  which  the  legislation  of  a  particular  coun- 
try is  likely  to  devise  by  itself.  In  this  matter,  as  in  so  many 
others,  it  is  well  that  sound  rules  of  general  expediency  should 
crystallise  into  moral  precepts.  The  doctrine  that  it  is  honest  to 
redeem  a  paper  dollar  in  gold  at  its  face  value,  no  doubt  implies 
more  as  to  the  nature  of  ''honesty"  than  the  average  man  will 
understand,  but  is  not  to  be  caviled  at  unless  there  be  very  seri- 

>  Thifl,  too,  is  what  Japan  did  when  ahe  changed  from  a  aQver  to  a  gold  bads 
In  1807.  It  is  tnie  that  Japan  did  not  have  paper  money ;  her  cutrenoy  was 
baaed  on  silyer,  which  had  been  depreciating,  with  reference  to  gold,  as  the  price 
of  silver  fell  after  1873.  Determined  to  adopt  the  ways  of  advanced  countries, 
Japan  turned  to  the  gold  standard,  and  established  a  new  ooin,  the  gold  ytii, 
equal  in  value  to  the  silver  yen  as  it  stood  at  the  time. 
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OQS  gEOondB  for  questioiiiiig  the  substantial  balance  of  equity  in 
f  aTor  of  specie  in  gcaieral  and  gold  in  particular. 

At  all  events,  the  return  to  specie  pa3rments  has  commonly 
taken  place  by  resumption  at  par.  This  was  the  case  in  ESng- 
land  after  the  Napcdeonic  wars;  it  was  the  case  in  Italy,  in 
the  resumption  of  1883  (then  half-hearted  and  unsuccessful, 
and  only  in  recent  years  really  accomplished).  It  was  the  case 
in  the  United  States  in  1879.  Austria  and  Russia,  which  have 
just  been  referred  to  as  changing  from  paper  to  gold  on  the 
basis  of  the  market  value  of  their  paper,  had  the  excuse  that 
"specie''  for  them  might  have  meant  either  silver  or  gold. 
Their  paper  had  been  issued  at  a  time  when  silver  was  the 
familiar  and  accepted  monetary  metal  in  most  parts  of  the 
world  and  in  their  own  boundaries.  They  returned  to  specie 
at  a  time  when  gold  had  become  the  accepted  metal,  and  when 
ulver  had  much  depreciated  in  terms  of  gold.  The  establish- 
ment  of  a  new  gold  standard  took  place,  reasonably  enough, 
on  the  basis,  not  of  depreciated  silver,  but  of  new  gold  coins 
representing  the  nuirket  value  of  the  paper  in  the  period  of 
resumption. 

§  5.  An  interesting  case,  illustrating  in  another  way  how 
the  quantity  of  money  acts  on  its  value,  is  that  of  what  may 
be  called  inconvertible  specie.  The  conspicuous  instance  Is 
the  rupee  of  British  India.  It  is  a  silver  coin,  having  about 
the  same  content  of  fine  silver  (165  grains)  as  forty-four  cents 
of  the  American  silver  dollar.  Formerly  it  was  freely  coined 
at  the  mints  of  British  India ;  that  great  r^on  had  the  single 
silver  standard.  When  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  set  in 
after  1873,  the  rupee  b^an  to  depreciate  in  terms  of  gold. 
The  fall  of  silver  had  important  effects.  It  necessarily  influenced 
the  foreign  trade  of  India ;  it  influenced  also  the  finances  of  the 
Indian  government.  That  government  has  largo  payments  to 
make  in  £ngland,  almost  always  in  gold.  It  collects  its  revenue 
in  silver  in  India.  The  lower  the  price  of  silver  in  terms  of 
gold,  the  farther  will  the  Indian  revenues  fall  short  of  meeting 
gold  payment  in  England.    When  silver  sold  in  London  at 
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about  61d.  per  ounce  (i.e.  when  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  was 
about  15^  to  1),  the  rupee  was  worth  23d.  in  English  money. 
At  the  lowest  price  which  silver  touched  until  1892  {40d,  in 
that  year),  the  rupee  was  worth  only  15d.  In  1893,  when  the 
United  States  at  last  ceased  its  purchases  of  silver,  the  gov- 
ernment of  British  India  took  the  bold  step  of  closing  its  mints 
to  the  free  coinage  of  the  rupees.  Since  that  date,  the  rupee 
has  been  inconvertible  specie.  It  is  not  freely  coined,  and  its 
value  no  longer  fluctuates  with  that  of  silver  bullion.  The 
Indian  government  does  not  undertake  to  redeem  it  in  gold, 
but  is  willing,  conversely,  to  give  rupees  for  gold  at  the  rate  of 
one  rupee  for  16d.  in  gold.  Hence  the  rupee  cannot  be  worth 
more  than  16d.  in  gold.  The  hope  of  the  Indian  government 
was  to  make  it  worth  as  much  as  16d.,  and  thus  to  secure 
stability  in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee.  That  hope  has  been 
fulfilled.  Though  there  was  a  period  of  some  years  after 
1893  when  the  rupee  was  not  maintained  at  the  price  of  16d., 
since  1898  this  has  been  accomplished.  The  limitation  of 
quantity  has  given  the  rupee  an  artificial  value,  just  as  limita- 
tion of  quantity  gives  paper  an  artificial  value.  The  bullion 
in  the  rupee  has  been  worth,  at  the  lowest  quoted  price  of  silver 
in  recent  years,  only  Sd.  (in  1902),  or  one  half  of  the  value 
which  the  rupee  has  maintained  as  coin.  The  essential  cause  of 
this  maintenance  of  an  artificial  value  has  been  a  demand  for 
the  rupees  which  is  great  compared  to  their  limited  quantity.^ 
An  interesting  case  of  a  similar  sort,  though  one  closely  con- 
nected with  inconvertible  paper,  is  that  of  Austria  from  1879  to 
about  1892.  Austria  had  paper  money  after  1848,  depreciated 
with  reference  to  specie.  By  specie  only  silver  was  meant ;  for 
Austria  had  had  a  silver  standard,  and  the  paper  gulden  (or 
florin,  as  it  was  often  called  in  English)  was  a  promise  to  pay 
a  gulden  in  silver.  The  depreciation  of  the  paper  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  decade  1870-1880  was  roughly  10  per  cent. 
But  after  1873  silver  itself  b^an  to  depreciate,  gradually 

>  Sinoe  1890  the  Indian  Bovernment  has  redeemed  the  lapee  in  gold  at  lOcK., 
but  without  aaauming  a  formal  obligation  to  do  to* 
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E-iiliicn  ic  Hie  mcu  JBic  u*  «5r  t>^  sifrr^r  Avr,  ;u  <u<T-^.n 
AT  -me  Tunrs;  pnees  of  fsooosc  Bac  ui&f^  j^mau^^n  oM)UniK\< 
laare  sinrr  woci  ^mve  iou&u  ii;s  W3v>  xnu>  An^u^s 
sirrer  would  inxv  cncsuteletd  stiit'  K  ^lu^^o.  4111^;  i^.> 
or  no  eonvcnihie  «x  ii)e  fpMwnoMuu  i^wu^t*^ 
imo  silver  t  would  iisre  bem  wcorth  as  nuci)  a$  ti^o  ^ahn^r.  »iv; 
no  nnre.  Fiioes  would  hmve  aeeoHBodttlMi  tfa«mMx-tts  l4^  U\c 
comfained  qfanxrry  of  the  tiro  flort$  of  aow^\ .  Hut  to  U)o 
AuBtnan  guveuMMnt  this  intniBion  of  sUv^t  wii;s  not  nip^M^vh^ . 
uie  OBBiEBhiiitT  of  the  laBtol  wns  in  quBSlicw.  Accorduv$:l.\ .  in 
1879  it  stopped  the  tree  rnimigf  of  silver,  Th^nuuVr  thr^  r)^ 
dilating  medium  oonuiuitd  in  part  of  inoonTctniiUr  patx'r,  hut 
in  part  aiso  of  silver  golden  coins,  of  whicli  aomo  iuul  iwy^n 
kft  over  iram  old  dajjrs,  aome  had  been  struck  just  K^oro  iho 
BOBpeDman  of  1879.  Both  aorts  of  money  wmv  <k)uiU(>'  \oitf^\ 
tender;  they  circulaited  side  by  side;  botli  had  Mx  artiHoial 
value,  due  to  the  limitation  of  the  total  quantity.  The  Aih^^r 
gulden  coins  had  a  value  greater  than  that  of  the  Mh^r^r  hullion 
contained  in  them.  No  better  ilhistration  could  ix^  fouY^il  of 
the  way  in  which  misre  limitation  of  quantity  maintains  tho 
value  of  money. 

The  final  outcome  from  this  carious  situation  ha^  aliY^uI\ 
been  indicated.  Austria  deteimined  to  go  ovor  U^  tho  gold 
standard,  and  ad(^>ted  a  new  coinage  syAt^m,  in  whioh  iho 
erown  was  the  unit.  The  amount  of  gold  put  into  iho  orown 
made  it  equal  to  one  half  the  market  valuo  of  iho  oviNlIng 
paper  or  silver  gulden.  All  debtn  payablo  in  guldonN  oouM 
be  liquidated  at  the  rate  of  two  crowns  for  oaoh  gnMon,  nuA 
the  guldens  were  to  be  gradually  replacml  by  ooln^  (nnd  pfipor 
convertible  into  coins)  of  the  erown  standafvl.  Tn  of  hi«r  wo^Im, 
the  inconvertible  paper  and  silver  were  both  to  ho  frnnNff^rinoft 
into  gold-standard  money  at  the  existing  rat/O  of  f!o|>ror>tnfloti. 
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—  if  the  term  "depreciation"  can  be  accurately  applied  to  this 
peculiar  state  of  things.  The  process  of  change,  it  may  be 
remarked,  took  longer  in  Austria  than  had  been  expected,  and 
though  the  first  l^islative  steps  were  taken  as  early  as  1892,  the 
plan  has  even  now  (1910)  not  been  completely  carried  out. 

§  6.  There  have  been  suggestions  or  dreams  of  international 
paper  money, — some  sort  of  universally  accepted  token  which 
should  circulate  between  nations  and  within  any  one  nation, 
should  be  regulated  in  quantity  and  presumably  in  value  on  a 
systematic  plan,  and  should  enable  specie  to  be  dispensed  with 
as  money.  Then  such  labor  as  mankind  would  still  devote  to 
mining  gold  and  silver  would  be  directed  solely  to  procuring 
them  for  use  in  the  arts.  That  labor  which  is  now  given  to 
procuring  the  bullion  used  as  money  would  be  set  free,  and 
money  would  be  got  in  the  much  cheaper  fashion  of  printing 
strips  of  paper. 

The  change  is  not  unthinkable,  and  it  appeals  to  those  who 
like  abstract  speculation  and  ideal  construction.  As  a  proposal 
of  anything  practicable,  it  is  not  worth  discussion.  The  nations 
of  the  earth  find  it  hard  to  come  to  agreement  on  much  simpler 
matters,  and  no  international  compact  of  this  sort  is  now  within 
the  range  of  possibility.  The  solid  basis  of  an  actual  physical 
scarcity,  of  a  high  cost  resulting  from  scarcity,  of  wide  general 
acceptability  and  serviceableness, — these  circumstances  under^ 
lie  the  imiversal  use  of  specie,  and  make  it  certain  that,  for  as 
long  a  time  as  we  can  consider  in  present  economic  arrange- 
ments, gold  and  silver,  and  mainly  gold,  will  be  the  basis  of 
the  world's  circulating  medium.  Gold  is  not  a  perfect  mone- 
tary medium,  but  it  is  the  best  which  the  fallibility  of  human 
nature  and  the  present  degree  of  civilization  enable  us  to  devise. 

§  7.  Convertible  government  paper  may  be  a  promise  to 
pay,  with  some  limited  stock  of  specie  provided  for  payments ; 
or  it  may  be  simply  a  certificate  of  deposit.  The  latter  is  per- 
haps hardly  government  paper ;  it  is  simply  a  device  for  facili- 
tating the  use  of  specie ;  yet  it  is  also  in  outward  form  a  promise 
to  pay. 
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The  best  example,  and  in  modem  times  almost  the  only 
fflrample  of  tiie  oertafioaAe  of  deposit,  is  found  in  the  familiM' 
gold  and  silver  oertifieate  of  the  United  States.  For  every 
such  promise  to  pay  that  is  outstanding,  the  full  amount  of 
gold  or  silver  is  kept  in  the  vaults  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 
In  this  case  th^ie  is  no  differoice  whatever  betwe^i  tiie  paper 
and  the  cpede,  exo^t  in  the  convenience  of  handling.  Th^ 
specie  simply  circulates  in  the  form  of  the  paper  substitute. 
For  silver  this  substitution  has  proved  of  great  importance. 
Hie  silver  dollars  are  bulky  and  inconvenient  when  carried  in 
€|uantities.  The  certificates  enable  the  silver  to  circulate 
much  more  freely  and  in  larger  volume  than  would  be  possible 
for  the  coins.  Hiis  reason  for  resorting  to  certificates  does 
not  exist  for  gold  coins.  The  wide  use  of  gold  certificates  in 
the  United  States  is  due  partly  to  our  custom  of  not  redeem- 
ing worn  gold  coins  at  their  face  value,  partly  to  habit. 
Our  people  have  long  been  accustomed  to  p^)er  money* 
Throughout  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  bank 
notes  were  the  chief  mediimi  for  everyday  purchases;  later^ 
during  the  period  following  the  Civil  War,  inconvertible  paper 
completely  diqdaced  gold.  Although  specie  payments  were  re* 
sumed  in  1879,  much  current  money  is  still  in  the  form  of 
paper,  such  as  the  bank  notes  and  the  United  States  notes ; 
and  in  that  f onn  the  large  volume  of  silver  money  is  much 
more  convenient.  Purses  and  pocket  books  are  all  adapted 
to  paper  money,  hence  gold  certificates  are  usually  preferred 
to  gold  coin. 

Of  a  different  type  are  government  notes  proper,  these  being 
strict  promises  to  pay,  not  mere  certificates  of  deposits.  The 
most  conspicuous  example  of  this  sort  of  convertible  money 
is  again  in  this  country.  The  ''United  States  notes ^'  just 
referred  to,  conunonly  spoken  of  as  "greenbacks/'  are  reissues 
of  the  inconvertible  paper  issued  during  the  Civil  War.  When 
specie  payments  were  resumed,  these  notes  were  not  paid  off 
and  destroyed,  but  simply  made  convertible.  The  amount  then 
outstanding,  |346,000|000,  still  remains.     The  United  States 
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Treasury  will  redeem  the  notes  on  demand  in  gold  coin ;  but  it 
does  not  reserve  dollar  for  dollar  toward  redeeming  them. 
Indeed,  for  many  years  after  1879,  no  special  supply  of  specie 
was  set  aside  to  redeem  them ;  they  were  simply  to  be  paid  out 
of  any  surplus  money  the  Treasury  happened  to  have  on  hand. 
In  1900  a  special  fund  of  $150,000,000  of  gold  was  created,  to 
be  held  solely  for  the  redemption  of  these  notes  when  presented, 
with  provisions  for  replenishing  the  fund  by  the  sale  of  gov- 
ernment bonds  in  case  it  should  be  depleted.  Since  that  date 
no  doubt  has  arisen,  and  none  is  likely  to  arise,  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  their  redemption  in  specie.  During  the  decade  preced- 
ing 1900,  there  had  been  on  several  occasions  serious  doubts; 
for  then  the  total  volume  of  paper  outstanding  (including  the 
silver  money)  was  very  laige,  and  the  situation  was  so  dis- 
turbed as  to  lead  to  the  presentation  of  notes  for  gold.  Since 
1900  the  various  forms  of  paper  and  silver  money,  while  not 
absolutely  diminished,  have  become  less  as  compared  with  the 
extraordinary  increase  in  the  demand  for  money,  due  to  rapid 
growth  in  population  and  in  production.  The  United  States  notes, 
though  redeemable,  are  in  fact  rarely  presented  for  redemp- 
tion. They  circulate  ade  by  side  with  gold,  are  a  complete 
legal  tender  for  debts,  are  sufficiently  limited  in  quantity,  and 
exert  in  every  respect  precisely  the  same  influence  on  prices  as 
would  the  same  quantity  of  gold  coin  or  gold  certificates. 

Essentially  omilar  are  the  Beiehska88en9cheine  of  Germany, 
—  promissory  notes  of  the  German  Empire,  payable  on  demand. 
These  are  not,  like  our  United  States  notes,  a  legal  tender  for 
debts ;  but  they  are  receivable  at  par  in  all  payments  to  the 
empire  and  to  the  several  states.  No  special  fund  is  provided 
for  their  redemption.  But  the  issue  is  so  small  (only  120,000,000 
marks,  or  about  $30,000,000)  that  their  easy  circulation  side 
by  side  with  gold  is  assured.  The  Canadian  government  also 
has  outstanding  an  amount  of  convertible  notes  ($29,000,000) 
not  inconsiderable  for  that  country ;  they  are  legal  tender,  and 
are  protected  by  a  specified  reserve  of  gold 

The  questions  of  principle  concerning  convertible  govern- 
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iBBUt  p^BT  sie  snqile.  80  kng  S8  isonvertihilit^'  t$;  reaU>* 
TiiHintMiwd,  the  imiat  of  p^er  mmnmiHy  is  tiw  fwiiH'  as  that 
of  9ecie.  l^ntfam  tiie  Qomitiy  of  isBoe,  it  series  as  money 
pradaely  ae  ^eae  doea.  It  prands  aoiie  of  the  pecAaliar 
qnffltinng  piiMinind  by  iaoonvatifale  piQMS*.  It  can  aiF^^iit  the 
graiBral  laoB^  of  poioes  only  mSneOy.  S^y  iideasiiig  ^  mvoh 
qmae,  and  pwnninahly  eaiBiic  it  to  be  espcnted,  it  virtually 
adds  to  1^  unadd's  afcook  of  9eoie,  and  t^Mreby  tends  to  raise 
the  wadd  level  of  pimB;  and  tins  tendency  win  affect  the 
iflBuing  ocnmtry  ae  wtH  as  other  oouutnes.  An  effect  of  this 
sort,  it  IB  obvioDBy  may  eome  imm  inooaviertihle  p^per  abo ; 
far  tiiat,  too,  in  dziviiig  ^ede  out  of  tbe  ooontty  of  issue,  in^ 
fsreaaeB  by  90  mndi  the  total  amount  circnlatiic  elsewhere  in 
the  wodd. 

Mare  oiHHjilnL'  are  Hie  qaestioDs  of  eipediency.  Govern^ 
ment  ecnrvertible  p^ier  is  a  daogeroos  tool ;  not  so  dangerous 
as  inoonvertible  p^ier,  yet  far  from  saie.  Iliere  is  the  same 
difficnhy  in  keepiqg  within  the  bomids  of  pnidenoe.  A  small 
and  etrictly  fimited  iflBne,  fike  that  of  Germany,  causes  no 
difficaHaeB.  A  onraparatiiyely  laige  one,  like  that  of  Canadl^ 
e&pedally  when  combined  with  a  free  use  of  bank  notes  (as 
in  that  oountry)  caofleB  the  maigpi  of  spede  in  the  drcutating 
mecfium  to  be  unduly  nanow.  In  the  United  States,  as  in 
Canada,  the  maii^  of  gold  is  none  too  broad ;  for,  in  Addition 
to  the  United  States  notes,  we  have  the  silver  certificates  and 
the  nati(Hial  bank  notes,  all  dqioiding  for  thdr  solidity  on  the 
concurrent  dreulation  of  an  additional  quantity  of  gold.  It 
cannot  be  sud  that  the  United  States  notes  now  are  a  serious 
source  of  danger ;  but  they  have  been  so  in  the  past,  and  they 
may  be  so  again  in  the  future. 

A  strong  objection  to  government  paper,  even  though  it  be  con* 
vertible,  is  in  its  effect  on  the  morofe  of  the  circulating  medium. 
It  is  a  mere  promise  to  pay;  true,  one  that  it  is  proposed  to 
keep,  but  one  kept  at  the  will  of  the  debtor.  A  government 
cannot  be  sued  and  compelled  to  pay*  In  the  end,  the  creditor 
must  rely  simply  on  its  good  will.    Some  element  of  flat  thus 
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attaches  necessarily  to  government  money.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  the  economies  and  advantages  from  the  use  of  paper 
money  can  be  secured  through  banks,  public  or  private.  These, 
being  not  the  state  itself,  but  agencies  of  the  state,  can  be  held 
to  their  obligations.  The  trend  in  all  the  advanced  countries 
jis  toward  the  use  of  bank  notes,  not  of  government  paper,  as 
a  means  of  economising  the  use  of  specie.  To  this  topic  we 
turn  in  the  chapters  to  follow. 


CHAPTER.  24 
Banking  and  thb  Medium  of  Exchange 

§  1.  Banks  perform  two  functions,  equally  important,  yet 
very  different.  They  act  as  agencies  for  the  collection  of 
savings  and  for  investment ;  they  create  a  part  of  the  medium 
of  exchange.  The  two  functions  are  often  performed  by  the 
same  institution,  but  not  infrequently  are  separated.  A 
savings  bank  has  to  do  with  investment  only ;  and  this  is  the 
case  with  many  banks  of  Continental  Europe.  A  strictly  com- 
mercial bank  is  not  concerned  with  the  sort  of  ^'investment'' 
to  which  the  term  is  conmionly  limited,  —  that  which  looks  to 
the  creation  of  permanent  plant.  But  such  a  bank  supplies, 
in  EngUsh-speaking  conununities  especially,  a  highly  important 
part  of  the  circulating  medium.  In  this  chapter  and  the  chap- 
ters following  we  shall  have  to  do  chiefly  with  the  monetary 
aspects  of  banking  operations. 

To  clear  away  preliminary  matters,  something  may  first  be 
said  of  those  banks  by  which  investment  operations  alone  are 
carried  on.  A  savings  bank  accepts  deposits ;  that  is,  it  receives 
sums  of  money  and  promises  to  repay  them.  The  promise  is 
usually  subject  to  conditions,  as,  for  example,  that  the  bank 
reserve  the  right  of  requiring  notice  (ten  days,  or  some  such 
period).  It  is  not  expected  that  the  depositor,  in  fact,  will  wish 
to  have  his  money  back  promptly.  Ordinarily  he  leaves  it 
with  the  bank  for  a  considerable  time,  and  expects  to  get 
interest  on  what  he  has  deposited.  The  operation  is  typical 
of  the  process  by  which  the  saving  of  money  leads  to  the  creation 
of  capital.  The  money  is  lent  commonly  to  persons  who  mean 
to  use  it  in  effective  investment,  as,  for  example,  in  erecting 
factories,  warehouses,  dwellings.  It  goes  into  circulation  again, 
and  repeats  its  rounds  in  performing  the  functions  of  the 
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the  outward  show  of  responsibility,  pass  into  the  channels  of 
circulation  with  surprising  ease. 

The  bank,  none  the  less,  is  under  a  strict  legal  obligation  to 
pay  every  note,  whenever  presented,  in  that  money  which  is 
legal  tender  for  debts  in  general.  We  may  assume  specie,  or 
gold,  to  be  the  only  legal  tender.  The  bank  must  keep  at  all 
times  some  gold  wherewith  to  repay  (or,  as  it  is  said,  redeem) 
notes  that  are  presented.  If  it  keeps  just  as  much  specie  as  it 
has  notes  outstanding,  its  note  issue  obviously  can  be  no  source 
of  profit;  for  the  expense  of  printing  the  notes  and  of  main- 
taining the  bank  office  there  is  no  compensation.  But  if  it 
keeps  less  gold  than  the  notes  outstanding,  there  is  the  chance 
of  profit.  The  excess  of  notes  issued  over  and  above  the  specie 
kept  on  hand  is  often  called  the  "  uncovered  "  issue.  The  larger 
the  uncovered  issue,  the  greater  the  opportimity  for  gain. 
Every  bank  which  is  left  to  follow  its  course  without  legislative 
restriction,  tends  to  keep  as  little  specie  as  possible,  and  to 
have  as  large  an  uncovered  issue  as  possible. 

The  more  secure  a  bank  note  is,  —  the  more  certain  is  pay- 
ment in  full  whenever  demand  is  made,  —  the  less  probably 
wiU  notes  in  fact  be  presented  for  payment.  They  are  then 
likely  to  circulate  continuously  as  money.  This  condition  is 
virtually  reached  under  most  modem  legislation  upon  bank 
notes.  They  are  usually  issued  (as  will  be  more  fully  explained 
below)  either  by  great  public  institutions  or  by  private  banks 
held  to  infallible  payment.  Consequently,  the  holder  has  no 
inducement  to  present  them,  and  the  bank  is  under  no  pressure 
from  him  to  maintain  a  fund  for  their  redemption.  It  has 
followed,  as  a  further  consequence,  that  additional  legislation, 
or  custom  equivalent  in  binding  force  to  legislation,  is  needed 
in  order  that  there  shall  be  kept  on  hand  a  considerable  supply 
of  specie  for  note  redemption. 

Bank  notes  thus  take  the  place  of  specie  very  much  as  in- 
convertible paper  does.  An  extreme  case  may  even  be  imaged 
in  which  they  would  entirely  displace  specie.  That  extreme 
caa  never  be  reached,  so  long  as  the  banks  are  held  to  their 
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obligation  to  pay  on  demand.  Some  specie  must  alwa3rs  be 
kept.  But  where  banks  are  allowed  to  issue  without  restraint, 
a  near  approach  to  the  extreme  may  be  reached.  So  it  was  in 
the  United  States  before  1860,  when  a  multitude  of  banks, 
chartered  by  the  several  states,  issued  notes,  and  each  was 
under  the  temptation  to  put  out  its  notes  as  freely  as  possible. 
The  everyday  circulating  medium  consisted  of  these  notes, 
and  only  a  narrow  margin  of  specie  was  held  in  the  bank  vaults. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  what  were  then  the 
new  regions  of  the  West  (Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  for  example), 
redemption  of  the  notes  in  specie  was  not  insisted  on  by  law 
and  business  custom,  and  they  were  virtually  inconvertible 
paper.  In  New  England,  New  York,  and  the  Eastern  seaboard 
generally,  and  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  the  notes  were  really  con- 
vertible into  specie,  yet  their  specie  basis  was  small  as*  com- 
pared with  all  the  demand  obligations  of  the  banks. 

A  simple  and  effective  device  for  preventing  bank  notes, 
even  though  freely  issued,  from  completely  displacing  specie,  is  to 
prohibit  notes  of  small  denominations.  This  is  now  the  com- 
mon practise  in  European  countries.  Bank  of  England  notes 
cannot  be  issued  under  five  poimds.  Bank  of  France  notes 
under  fifty  francs,  German  bank  notes  under  twenty  marks.^ 
Where  this  is  done,  and  where  no  other  form  of  paper  is  issued 
in  small  denominations,  a  considerable  circulation  of  specie  is 
assured.  If  the  banks  were  to  issue  an  undue  quantity  of 
large  notes,  and  if  these  were  to  displace  specie,  people  would 
feel  inconvenience  from  a  lack  of  money  fitted  for  everyday 
minor  transactions,  and  would  present  the  large  notes  at  the 
banks'  counters,  not  necessarily  from  any  sense  of  uneasiness,  or 
from  any  wish  to  enforce  redemption,  but  simply  for  the  con- 
venience of  having  the  notes  "broken"  into  convenient  denomi- 
nations. If  the  banks  can  issue  small  notes,  this  demand  will 
of  course  be  satisfied  without  resort  to  specie ;  and  then  it  is 

>  Both  the  Qerman  and  the  French  notes  of  the  smaller  denominatiomi  are 
in  fact  iflsued  aparingly,  with  the  espreee  design  of  preventing  the  displace*, 
ment  of  specie. 
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possible  that  bank  notes  will  almost  entirely  displace  specie. 
This  was  the  common  situation  in  the  United  States  before 
the  Civil  War,  when  ahnost  all  of  the  states  permitted  small 
issues,  and  the  everyday  circulation  was  made  up  almost 
wholly  of  bank  notes.  Under  the  national  banking  system,, 
banks  may  not  issue  notes  in  smaller  denominations  than 
$5,  and  recent  legislation  (of  1900)  has  provided  that  only  one 
third  of  their  issues  can  be  in  notes  of  this  amount.^  But 
restriction  of  this  sort  achieves  little  so  long  as  the  government 
itself  issues  notes  of  small  denominations,  as  our  government 
does  with  its  own  convertible  notes  (greenbacks)  and  its  over- 
valued silver  dollars  and  certificates.  A  substantial  gain  from 
such  legislation  is  secured  only  when  its  effect  is  to  bring  about 
a  large  circulation  of  full-value  specie,  —  that  is,  of  gold. 

§  3;  In  modem  times,  especially  in  English-speaking  coun- 
tries, notes  do  not  stand  alone.  Beside  them,  and  of  much 
greater  volimie  and  effect  in  a  country  like  the  United  States,  are 
the  deposits.  Thoug^h  there  are  important  differences  between 
notes  and  deposits,  as  will  appear  presently,  a  fundamental 
similarity  exists,  long  noted  by  careful  observers,  yet  little 
understood  by  many  writers  on  banking,  and,  oddly  enough, 
often  not  understood  by  the  very  bankers  concerned  with  the 
daily  management  of  notes  and  deposits. 

Most  persons  think  of  a  deposit  as  cash  left  with  a  bank. 
This  the  word  signifies;  and  this  the  transaction  originally 
was.  Historically,  deposits  began  as  specie  left  with  trusted 
per^ns.  This  was  the  case  with  the  bankers  of  Venice  and 
Florence  in  the  early  period  of  the  Renaissance,  and  with  the 
goldsmiths  of  London  during  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Where  the  banker  or  goldsmith  kept  intact  the  specie 
so  left,  he  evidently  made  no  gain;  nay,  he  would  probably 
demand  a  fee  from  the  depositor  for  the  care  of  the  gold  or 
silver.    When  next  a  depositor  had  a  payment  to  make,  it 

*  Until  the  resumption  of  ipede  payments  in  1879,  national  banks  were  al- 
lowed to  have  one  sixth  of  their  notes  in  denominations  of  less  than  S5.  There 
was  no  oooasion  for  lestrictinc  them  so  long  as  specie  did  not  eireulate  in  any 
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was  a  natural  process  to  give  to  the  payee  an  order  on  the 
banker,  or  to  deliver  to  him  the  banker's  receipt.  It  was  an 
equally  natural  process  for  this  third  person,  if  he  had  no  im- 
mediate need  of  the  money,  to  continue  to  leave  it  in  the  banker's 
charge,  simply  getting  another  receipt  or  having  his  name 
inscribed,  instead  of  his  debtor's,  on  the  banker's  records  as  a 
depositor.  If  many  persons  did  this,  having  faith  in  the 
banker's  honesty  and  solidity,  he  might  use  part  of  the  specie 
in  his  own  ventures,  or  lend  it  out  to  others.  In  the  earliest 
times,  the  persons  to  whom  such  deposits  were  intrusted  were 
commonly  engaged  in  active  business,  and  they  used  the  funds 
in  their  current  operations.  Later,  they  developed  the  safer 
practise  of  lending  the  funds,  on  short  time  and  on  good 
security.  Only  as  they  so  became  sfystematic  lenders,  did  they 
come  to  be  bankers  in  the  modem  sense.  Specie  was  then 
kept  on  hand  merely  in  such  quantities  as  were  supposed 
necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  persons  actually  calling  for 
it ;  and  the  deposits  became  a  source  of  profit. 

This  sort  of  depositing  still  plays  a  considerable  part  in  con- 
temporary banking  operations.  In  the  United  States  and 
England,  many  persons  keep  bank  accounts  merely  for  the 
convenience  of  not  handling  and  safeguarding  large  sums  of 
cash.  Such  are  salaried  persons,  and  those  of  the  leisure  class 
who  have  considerable  means.  These  take  to  the  bank  and 
deposit  at  once  whatever  money  or  rights  to  money  may  come 
into  their  hands,  making  most  payments  by  checks  on  the 
bank  and  drawing  cash  only  for  petty  expenses.  They  ha- 
bitually leave  most  of  their  current  funds  on  deposit.  The 
banker  knows  by  experience  that  only  a  certain  fraction  (and 
a  surprisingly  small  fraction)  will  be  called  for  at  any  one  time. 
A  very  great  part  of  what  is  deposited  can  be  lent  out  again  by 
him  for  profit. 

But  the  larger  part  of  the  deposits  in  the  commercial  banks 
of  a  country  like  the  United  States  or  England  do  not  arise  in 
this  way.    The  deposits  are  in  the  main  created  by  these  banks. 

It  is  eaey  to  see  in  what  manner  bank  notes  are  create 
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A  bank's  main  business  is  to  lend,  and  to  lend  not  its  money 
or  its  capital,  but  its  credit.  This  is  what  it  does  when  it  puts 
out  bank  notes.  We  usually  say  that  a  bank  ''issues"  its 
notes.  In  fact,  it  lends  them.  It  turns  over  to  the  borrower 
instruments  which  he  can  use  in  purchases,  and  these  instru- 
ments circulate  because  the  credit  of  the  bank  is  good.  The 
bank  lends  him,  in  other  words,  its  credit,  which  in  that  form 
serves  as  well  as  money. 

Essentially  the  same  thing  is  done  when  a  bank  lends  in  the 
form  of  a  deposit.  The  common  and  typical  operation  is  that 
of  the  discount  of  a  note.  The  borrower  brings  to  the  bank 
his  promissory  note,  perhaps  signed  only  by  himself,  perhaps 
fortified  by  the  indorsement  (i.e.  guarantee)  of  others.  The 
bank  then  credits  him  with  a  "deposit"  of  the  amount  of  his 
note,  less  the  agreed  interest.^  He  has  the  right  to  draw  on 
the  bank  as  if  he  had  actually  deposited  money.  That  right 
he  may  exercise  either  by  demanding  cash  directly  at  its  counters, 
or  (more  probably)  through  a  check,  which  directs  the  bank  to 
make  payments  to  others.  The  first  step  in  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial loan  is  the  creation  of  such  a  depositor's  relation  with 
the  bank. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  this  first  step  will  have  no  special 
consequences  if  the  depositor  exercises  his  right  at  once.  If 
he  draws  out  immediately  the  full  amount  credited  to  him,  the 
result  is  the  same  as  if  he  had  carried  off  cash  without  the  in- 
termediate step.  And  it  may  appear  that  this  is  what  he  is 
likely  to  do ;  for  he  borrows  with  the  purpose  of  using  money 
means  in  buriness  operations.  But  any  depodtor  who  did 
this,  and  who  had  no  other  relation  with  the  bank,  would  be 
an  unprofitable  customer,  and  not  one  to  whom  the  bank 
would  habitually  extend  ''accommodation."    All  banks,  and 

^  The  interest  in  case  of  bank  discount  is  usually  calculated  on  the  face  of  the 
note,  not  on  the  amount  lent  or  credited.  Thus  if  a  note  for  $1000  is  discounted 
for  three  months  at  0  per  cent,  the  interest  (1|  per  cent  for  the  quarter  year) 
is  calculated  on  the  $1000,  and  the  depositor  is  credited  with  $985.  When  the 
discount  proceeds  in  this  way  at  6  per  cent,  the  borrower  in  fact  pays  a  slightly 
higher  rate  of  interest  on  the  amount  lent  to  him  or  put  to  his  credit. 
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opeciaUy  the  ecamnerri&l  bwiks  of  deTKif^it,  deal  rhioftv  vnih 
tbeir  oim  circJe  of  ciiS!Usin«r&  Thf!sc  «ro  both  hoTToi^ir^r^  und 
diqMKatars,  both  eroditors  and  dohtor^.  They  kfy^p  thm 
jkcoDimt  ^whh  the  hank,  mnd  the:ro  is  a  tarit  undoi^tandiiMt^ 
not  intrBqnently  an  e]q>lirit  haiKam.  that  the  amonnt  of  loan 
afrmmnndatacin  extended  to  them  ahall  ho  in  pixyport-ion  t^  tho 
halanoe  idiich  is  on  the  avenitc  to  their  CTMiit  as  depositors. 

It  is  posable,  even  prohahie,  that  ver>'  900n  after  a  loan  i« 
made,  the  bontiweT  nill  draw  h8avil>'  against  it,  Do  is  not 
likely  to  draw  out  the  full  amount :  for  eveiy  man,  and  osq'^eeially 
every  bnmeBs  man,  wishes  to  keep  aomo  balance  at  the  hank  as 
a  reserve  for  oantingeDcies.  But  evm  if  he  draws  out  t  he  laiir^t 
part,  his  bank  balance  does  not  long  remain  depleted .  Payment^) 
to  ham  from  his  cnBtomers  and  debtors  flow  in  from  da>'  to  day, 
and  are  deposited  in  the  bank  as  they  come  in.  Meanwhile,  as 
the  days  and  weeks  pass,  he  must  prepare  for  t^e  maturity  of 
the  note  with  which  the  transaction  b^(an.  He  does  so  by  accu*^ 
nmlating  deposits,  and  toward  the  end  of  t^e  period  during 
which  the  note  runs  he  has  larger  amounts  to  his  credit.  When 
his  note  becomes  due,  he  pays  it  by  drawing  against  the  aco\^ 
mulated  deposits ;  that  is,  essentially  he  offset^D  the  debt,  which 
he  owes  on  his  note  against  the  debt  which  the  bank  owes  him 
on  deposit  account.    Therewith  the  transaction  is  wound  up. 

But  this  transaction  does  not  stAud  alone,  and  this  business 
man  does  not  stand  alone.  He  will  resort  to  the  bank  again  for 
loans,  and  others  will  also  resort  to  it ;  for  all  men  in  active  btisi* 
ness  are  borrowers,  in  order  to  carry  on  their  operations  con^^ 
tinuously  and  on  a  lai^r  scale  than  their  own  means  permit. 
Their  transactions  with  the  banks  are  repeat^  in  an  enfiloss 
aeries.  Suppose  now  that  a  number  of  such  persons  are  fleallng 
with  a  bank  as  borrowers  and  depositors.  While  some  are  dis- 
counting and  are  drawing  heavily  on  the  deposits  creai<H|  for 
them,  others  are  preparing  to  meet  their  mattiring  notes  and  are 
depositing  heavily.  Some  happen  to  have  made  largo  payments 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  and  their  deposlf/S  are  nvt^r 
others  have  been  receiving  large  payments,  and  their  df^ponits 
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heavy.    At  any  given  time,  the  bank  has  a  volume  of  deposits, 
large  or  small  according  to  the  business  it  has  built  up,  and  has 
correspondmg  resources  in  the  way  of  notes  discounted.    Prob- 
ably it  has  also  some  deposits  of  the  non-business  kind,  inde- 
pendent of  its  lending  operations ;  and  probably  it  has  also  some 
loans  not  related  to  its  deposits.    But  it  has  continuously  a 
volume  of  resources  (debts  to  it)  closely  related  to  a  correspond- 
ing volume  of  deposits  (debts  due  by  it), 
j   These  continuing  deposits  are  like  money ;  or,  to  be  more  ac- 
curate, they  are  essentially  like  bank  notes,  and  they  serve  as 
part  of  the  medium  of  exchange  just  as  any  other  circulating 
medium  does.    It  may  seem  odd  to  speak  of  a  deposit  as  part  of 
the  circulating  medium*    Most  persons  would  accede  to  the 
statement  that  a  check  serves  to  effect  pa3m[ients  as  well  as  does 
a  gold  coin  or  a  paper  note ;  but  they  would  say  that  the  check, 
not  the  deposit,  is  the  equivalent  of  money.    Yet  a  moment's 
reflection  will  show  that  the  check  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  deposit  which  the  coin  used  in  making  payments  bears  to  the 
coin  carried  in  the  pocket.    Not  all  the  coin  (taking  coin  as 
typical  of  the  money  that  passes  from  hand  to  hand  by  de- 
livery) is  bujring  commodities  all  the  time.    Part  of  it  is  carried 
in  pockets  or  kept  in  tills,  by  way  of  reserve,  to  be  used  at 
convenience.    The  portion  of  it  actually  used  in  purchases  is 
determined  by  what  we  have  called  the  rapidity  of  circulation  of 
the  money.    Deposits  similarly  are  a  reserve,  a  potential  means 
of  payment,  drawn  upon  at  convenience.    Just  as,  in  reckon- 
ing the  total  quantity  of  specie  in  a  community,  we  count  the 
whole  supply  on  hand,  not  merely  that  which  happens  to  be 
making  purchases  at  a  given  moment ;  so,  in  reckoning  this  form 
of  the  circulating  medium,  we  must  count  up  the  total  volume 
of  deposits,  not  that  part  which  happens  to  be  in  immediate  use 
in  the  form  of  checks.    The  check  is  simply  the  deposit  in  actual 
use,  and  the  proportion  of  checks  to  deposits  represents  the 
rapidity  of  circulation  of  deposits. 

Rapidity  of  circulation  is  high,  in  the  case  of  commercial  banks 
and  business  men's  deposits.    Checks  are  drawn  against  such  de- 
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podts  daily,  said  fresh  deposits  «re  xniMle  daily.  In  the  language 
€l  tiie  oammerdal  worid,  these  are  ^'active''  accoxmts;  their 
tiini0V€r  is  rapid.  The  depoats  of  p^^sons  of  the  lei^^re  cla^ 
are  much  leas  active.  Coin  and  eveiyday  pocket  money  — 
niieiher  ooin  est  bank  notes  or  governmoit  paper  —  probably 
have  in  all  caaes  a  mndi  less  rapidity  of  circulation  than  a  com* 
mereial  bank's  deposits. 

§  4.  An  nse  of  money  oonld  be  done  awi^  with,  if  there  wcs^e 
but  a  ang^  bank,  if  all  dqpoots  wete  k&p^  at  it  alone,  and  if  all 
payments  were  made  by  checks  on  it.  Tbk  payee  of  a 
check  ordinarily  '^depoeats"  it.  Hiereupon  this  single  bank 
would  deduct  so  much  from  the  amount  credited  to  him  who 
drew  the  check,  and  add  so  much  to  the  amount  credited  to  the 
payee.  No  money  wouM  pass,  and  the  payments  would  l>e 
effected  amply  by  substituting  one  person  for  another  as  the 
bank's  creditor  (i.e.  depositor). 

Suppose  now  tiiat  there  are  two  banks,  having  different  sets 
of  customers.  Some  custcuners  and  depositors  of  bank  A  will 
draw  checks  payable  to  those  of  bank  B ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
customers  and  depositors  of  bank  B  will  draw  checks  pliable  to 
those  of  bank  A.  Each  bank  will  receive  daily  checks  drawn 
on  the  other  bank,  deposited  with  it  for  collection.  The  banks 
can  readily  offset  claims,  and  arrange  to  pay  only  such  differences 
as  may  be  due  to  one  or  the  other.  It  is  conceivable  that  they 
may  even  arrange  not  to  pay  the  differences  at  all,  but  to  keep  a 
running  account,  the  balance  being  one  day  in  favor  of  bank  A, 
the  next  in  favor  of  bank  B,  with  a  tendency  to  equalisation  in 
the  end.  At  all  events,  the  amount  of  specie  or  money  that  will 
have  to  pass  between  them  from  time  to  time  will  bo  small  as 
compared  with  the  transactions  concluded  by  mere  offsetting. 

Next,  instead  of  two  banks,  imagine  a  dosen,  twenty,  any 
number ;  the  same  process  can  be  carried  on.  Daily  each  bank 
receives  checks  drawn  against  the  other  banks.  Daily  each  hoM 
to  meet  the  checks  drawn  by  its  own  customers,  and  deposited 
by  the  several  payees  with  the  other  banks.  Though  a  few  chnoks 
may  be  disposed  of  within  each  bank  (when  the  payee  happens 
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to  keep  his  account  in  the  same  bank  as  the  drawer),  most  of 
them  are  not  settled  quite  so  easUy.  Yet  they  are  disposed  of 
in  practically  the  same  way.  They  go  through  the  clearing 
house,  where  the  process  of  offsetting  checks  against  each  other 
is  carried  to  its  farthest  limits. 

A  clearing  house  is  a  general  organization  of  the  banks  of  a 
given  place,  having  for  its  main  purpose  the  offsetting  of  cross 
obligations  in  the  form  of  checks.  Every  bank  sends  to  the 
clearing  house  all  checks  it  has  received  against  other  banks,  and 
each  has  to  meet  the  checks  drawn  against  it.  The  totals,  of 
course,  exactly  offset  each  other.  Any  one  bank  may  have  a 
debit  or  a  credit  balance,  and  is  in  strictness  bound  to  pay  in 
cash,  or  entitled  to  receive  in  cash,  the  balance  due.  In  practise, 
the  balances  are  often  settled  in  other  ways.  Sometimes  they 
are  paid  by  checks  on  another  large  bank.  In  London,  clearing-- 
house  balances  are  settled  by  checks  on  the  Bank  of  England, 
with  which  each  of  the  associated  banks  keeps  a  deposit  ac- 
count ;  and  then  all  the  payments  are  finally  effected  by  mere 
offsetting,  without  the  xiae  of  any  cash  at  all.  In  the  interior 
parts  of  the  United  States,  clearing-house  balances  are  often 
settled  in  New  York  exchange ;  that  is,  by  checks  (commonly 
called  "drafts,''  when  drawn  by  one  bank  on  another)  on 
large  banks  in  New  York,  with  one  or  another  of  which  each  in- 
terior bank  keeps  an  account.  The  final  settlement  of  the  trans- 
actions then  takes  place  through  the  New  York  clearing  house, 
with  a  minimum  use  of  cash.  Sometimes  clearing-house  bal- 
ances are  simply  left  to  go  from  day  to  day,  as  debts  due  by  one 
bank  to  another,  subject  to  payments  of  interest  by  the  debtor 
bank.  A  bank  which  is  debtor  at  the  clearing  house  one  day 
may  expect  to  be  creditor  another  day,  and,  unless  it  happens  to 
have  an  unusual  supply  of  cash  in  its  own  coffers,  may  let  any 
daily  balance  against  it  stand  as  a  debt  due  the  creditor  banks. 
This  practise  of  course  depends  on  the  willingness  of  the  cred- 
itor banks  to  let  the  debt  stand,  and  also  upon  the  rules  agreed 
on  by  the  banks  m  general  for  clearing-house  operations.  The 
healthier  practise  is  to  maintain  pa3rm6nts  of  balances  in  cash 
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anee  far  all ;  ^^*  **^^  «nie  iMsons  which  induce  all  deposit 
banks  to  lediioe  tbfflr  cash  to  the  minimuni  lead  them  to  miti- 
gate by  poBtpanenttfint  the  strict  obligatioQ  to  settle  clearini^ 
house  baianceB  in  cash. 

At  all  evBHtB,  nMWt  of  the  checks  are  di^Msed  of  by  being  ba^ 

aooed  agaiost  each  other.    The  laiger  the  banks,  and  the|?reater 

a^gir  number,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  any  one  will  have  at  the 

Qleanng  house  about  as  much  to  its  credit  as  to  its  debit.    In  a 

canqsaratively  small  city  it  is  more  likely  that  the  offsettine  will 

sot  be  conQ)lete,  and  that  aniy  one  bank  will  have  a  considerable 

balanoe  in  proportion  to  the  total  transactions  to  receive  or  pay. 

In  a  large dtythe  oSaettingprocessisachieved  with  extraordinary 

PffffnplgfcBnfiflB.    In  New  York  and  London  95  per  cent  or  more  of 

the  clearing  house  exchanges  are  settled  b}*^  offset,  and  the  bal- 

aaoes  payable  and  receivable  by  individual  banks  amount  to  less 

tHMi  5  per  oent  of  the  total.    Practically  the  same  proportion  is 

found  in  cities  like  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cfaiciigo,  Liv»pool,  and 

Manchester. 

Clearing  houses  develop  pan  passu  with  deposit  bankii^. 
Deposit  banking,  again,  has  devdoped  most  in  English-speaking 
Gountiies,  and  most  of  all  in  the  United  States.  The  London 
dearing  house  was  established  in  1775 ;  this  early  date  is  con-^ 
duave  proof  that  depoat  banking  was  then  carried  on  in  large 
volume  by  a  considerable  number  of  banks.  The  New  York 
clearing  house  was  established  in  1853 ;  a  date  somewhat  late  in 
view  of  the  early  and  rapid  devdopment  of  deposit  banking  in 
New  York.  Every  considerable  city  in  the  United  States  now 
has  its  dearing  house,  and  not  a  few  cities  that  are  inoonsidera-^ 
ble.    In  1908  there  were  115  dties  having  clearing  houses. 

§  5.  Deposits  in  their  operation  as  a  circulating  medium  are 
among  the  most  marvdous  of  economic  phenomena.  Like  the 
division  of  labor  which  they  serve  to  facilitate^  they  have  de- 
vdoped  by  no  intention,  and  have  had  little  restraint  or  guiflanne 
from  l^slation.  They  work  out  their  results  by  processes  which 
are  but  half  understood  by  the  very  persons  who  manage  them. 
In  countries  where  depo«t  banking  is  largely  resorted  to,  like 
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England  and  the  United  States,  all  wholesale  transactions,  and  a 
large  and  growing  volume  of  retail  transactions,  are  carried  on  by 
them.  They  combine  in  a  remarkable  degree  safety  and  con- 
venience. They  are  safe  because  a  check  is  payable  to  a  speci- 
fied person,  and  the  bank  is  answerable  for  making  payment 
to  that  person  only  or  to  his  endorsee.^  They  are  convenient 
because  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  serve  to  remit  any  sum,  however 
large,  and  to  remit  that  simi  precisely  to  the  last  cent.  The 
mechanism  is  wonderfully  smooth  in  its  working,  and  effective. 

Two  things  are  essential  for  the  development  of  deposit  bank- 
ing ;  or  rather  two  phases  of  one  thing,  —  confidence.  Checks 
cannot  pass  from  one  person  to  another  unless  there  is  confidence 
in  the  probity  of  the  drawer.  Business  custom  has  supplied  sub- 
stantial ground  for  this  confidence.  Quite  apart  from  criminal 
penalty,  he  who  draws  a  check  without  having  credits  at  the 
bank  to  meet  it  conmiits  industrial  suicide.  More  important 
is  confidence  in  the  bank  itself.  The  basis  of  the  entire  system 
is  the  repute  and  good  standing  of  the  bank.  It  can  endure, 
for  any  individual  bank,  or  for  the  banks  as  a  whole,  only  so 
long  as  people  think  the  bank's  obligation  to  pay  money  to  be 
equally  good  with  the  money  itself.  For  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  system,  moreover,  it  seems  to  be  necessary  that  the 
custom  of  loans  through  deposits  —  the  creation  of  deposits  — 
should  be  widespread ;  for  this  is  essential  to  the  greatest  quanti- 
tative growth. 

Given  these  conditions,  the  vast  but  frail  mechanism  main- 
tains itself  in  unceasing  round :  loans  are  made,  deposits  created, 
checks  drawn,  deposits  maintained,  loans  again  made,  and  so  on. 
It  consists  of  a  mere  mass  of  debts,  contracted  without  any  for- 
mality, and  evidenced  only  by  a  few  figures  on  bank  ledgers  and 
pass  books.  It  is  a  sort  of  phantom  circulating  medium,  ever 
appearing  and  disappearing,  never  substantial,  always  in  danger 

>  In  England,  checks  are  oommonly  "  crossed.'*  The  drawer  writes  across 
the  face  the  name  of  the  fxayee's  bank ;  or  else  he  crosses  in  bUnk,  simply  draw- 
ing two  lines  across  the  check.  The  check  then  becomes  payable  only  if  pre- 
sented through  some  bank.  Experience  in  the  United  States,  where  checks  are 
not  crossed,  indicates  that  this  precaution  against  fraud,  though  useful,  is  not 
indispensable. 
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of  "WM^Hjug  simy  from  a  hreath  of  fmspirmn,  yot  so  sonHco«Mo 
BB  to  be  icDBwed  after  every  coliapse  and  to  ho  TnAmtAino<l 
iMit  wi  liBitMnrirnE  every  daniper. 

§  6,  The  wide  uae  of  deporats  has  importATit  ofTcot^  on  the 
TCBt  of  the  dreulsfemg  medium,  and  therefore  on  the  mode  m 
which  notes  are  deatt  with  bv  the  banks. 

A  bank's  liability  for  its  deposits  is  more  likely  to  be  foreod 
iqion  its  attentian  than  that  for  notes.    Both  are  alike  demand 

But  the  note,  which  passes  from  hand  to  hand  by 
'y  may  nsnain  outstanding  a  long  time,  and  its  presenta* 
tion  for  redenqition  may  become  almost  a  remote  contingency. 
On  tiie  other  hand,  when  a  deposit  goes  into  active  circulation, 
—  that  is,  when  a  check  is  drawn,  —  the  bank  is  likely-  soon  to 
bearfromit.  True,  a  check  may  read  "Pi^  to  the  bearer  "and  so 
may  pass  from  hand  to  hand  by  del]veiy\  like  a  not'C;  but 
anch  checks  are  little  need,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
lack  aafety  for  traawmiBHian,  Again,  a  check  msy  be  indorsed 
by  the  payee  to  anothpr  pereon,  by  him  may  be  further  indorsed 
to  still  othecB,  and  ao  again  and  again.  In  each  transfer  it  may 
aerve  to  effect  payments  as  well  as  a  bank  note  or  a  coin.  Rut 
this  use  of  chec^  is  also  of  no  oonsideaikble  consequence ;  since 
the  preciae  aom  for  which  a  check  drawn  is  not  likely*  to  be 
wanted  in  a  nomber  of  successive  transactions.  As  a  rule  a 
check  aoon  travels  back  to  the  bank  on  which  it  is  drawn,  com- 
monly via  another  bank  and  through  the  clearing  house.  Thus 
the  t^*>nttunA  obligations  of  the  deposit  has  constantly  to  be  faced. 
This,  obviously,  is  the  ease  eq^eciaUy  with  the  active  deposits  of 
commercial  banks 

Against  the  steady  presentation  of  checks  a  bank  has  the 
funds  which  are  steadily  being  put  into  its  care  by  itj^  cuRtomers, 
— that  isy  the  checks  on  other  banks  and  the  spare  cash  deponif  ed 
with  it.  The  maintenance  of  its  unfailing  volume  of  rem)urees 
depends  on  that  foundation  of  confidence  just  deHrril)od,  -  flie 
habitual  putting  in  its  charge  of  all  free  resources  not  nnofted 
by  its  customers  for  immediate  payments.  Given  thin,  and  it 
cannot  only  create  deposits,  but  maintain  them  l)y  constant 
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renewal ;  always  subject,  however,  to  a  daily  prearaitatiQii  of 
demands  against  deposits. 

When,  however,  the  use  of  banks  as  repositories  of  all  spare 
funds,  and  so  the  use  of  depoats  as  currency,  has  become  highly 
developed,  the  rest  of  the  circulating  medium  becomes  involved 
in  the  all-pervading  operations  of  the  banks.  ''Cash"  or 
''money,"  —  including  bank  notes  and  government  notes,  such 
as  pass  by  mere  delivery, —  all  this  comes  to  be  used  chiefly  in 
retail  transactions.  When  so  used  it  is  likely  to  find  its  way 
r^ularly  to  the  bank  counters,  since  most  retail  dealers  keep  a 
bank  account,  and  send  in  their  daily  receipts  for  deposit.  The 
cash  is  drawn  out  again  by  an  entirely  different  set  of  persons : 
by  other  merchants,  by  employers  for  use  in  pay  rolls,  and  by  all 
depositors  for  pocket-money  use.  Hence  cash  is  constantly 
passing  in  and  out  of  the  banks. 

This  situation,  for  example,  has  an  influence  on  the  mode  of 
circulation  of  bank  notes.  When  the  note  is  the  only  form  of 
bank  currency,  it  may  remain  afloat  a  considerable  time  without 
being  presented  at  the  bank  of  issue.  But  when  notes  and  de- 
posits are  freely  used  side  by  side,  the  notes  are  constantly  get- 
ting into  the  hands  of  some  bank  or  other.  To  the  receiving  bank 
two  courses  are  then  open.  It  may  pay  the  note  out  again  over 
its  counter,  indiscriminately  with  other  cash ;  or  it  may  send  it 
for  redemption,  like  a  check,  to  the  bank  of  issue.  The  former 
course  is  likely  to  be  adopted  where  the  notes  have  been  issued 
by  a  great  public  bank,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  our  national  bank 
notes,  by  private  banks  held  to  very  rigid  limitations  upon  the 
amount  of  issue.  The  latter  course  is  likely  to  be  adopted  when 
there  is  free  opportunity  for  the  receiving  bank  to  issue  its  own 
notes.^  The  note  of  the  other  bank  which  it  has  received  on  de- 
posit represents  for  it  the  equivalent  of  cash ;  the  note  can  be 
sent  to  the  issuing  bank  for  redemption.    The  bank's  own  notes, 


*  Where,  however,  there  are  ttaay  small  banka,  the  Ukelibood  is  lev;  beeanaa 
of  the  trouble  of  aortliig  many  notea  and  aanding  them  off  to  diatant  plaoea  in 
petty  batches.  This  fact  is  often  f oriotten  in  diseosnons  of  schemes  of  banking 
reform  for  the  United  States. 


irnen pair:  om  over  tne  counter,  TCTiifrf***-"  *  ^^-'^' ' tt==  rr^,  ^ t      Thev 
cos:  wum  so  lonc  a?  tney  reniAin   oiit,^5tAn.i:n^.     7.^^  ^^^^' 
tnereiore.Tnii  use  Its  own  notes  ioT  raunt^^  T*a^7nf'nt>  o-  for  "ti;; 
monr-}  "   Xotef  01  otner  Danlcs  wiil     !-*<"   tir^it^^'  /j/^.^  rhe,-t>.; 
bom  notes  aua  cnecKs  wii:  t)e  sent  t.o  t^^  <^i^-Annc  hmy^n  for  1^ 
Ofimptioi;.    in  New  England  ih\>  w&s  tJie  common  prsoti^c  hr^ 
fore  186u.  wnen  tnen*  were  many  DanKs  t^^otti  or  denosit  And  rssuo, 
ma  ettUi naa  tne  wian  ana  the  iihert y  tn  extend  its  own  cvf^U  f^^ 
mucD  a^  poflsii^ic.    A  ctftfinng  nousr    tor  notes  may.  for  cart- 
venienct.  i>e neparaie  rrom  tnat  lor  dcr>o>its.     >n  ?t  wa>  frj  \'o\^ 
injEiantl.  wnere  tne  tMifioik  Bank  was  the  Mtrency  throuch  whjo]^ 
note**  were  ciearea,  and  wnere  tne  Systran  hence  name  to  ho  tno\i-n 
a^  tne  MifiolK^  Banii  system.    Wnetner  tiirou|rti  the  same  clearing 
iioui^  or  a  difiereni  one,  notes  then  return  to  the  hanks  as  refru- 
iarjy  a^  eneciL^  Uu.     Tney  may  theai  be  re-wisuec].  as  deposits 
may  tx'  re-created.    In  botn  eases  tne  maintenanre  of  their  rir- 
cuiation  oepends  on  the  contmuing  repute  of  the  hank  and  the 
iinfRihiip  coniidence  of  its  customers. 

Bui.  Bt  na£  ah^eady  been  noted,  and  as  will  he  more  fully  ex- 
piauieu  ui  tne  next  chapter,  notes  are  not  now  commonly  dealt 
witn  by  DauK£>  as  deposits  are :  tliey  are  rather  treated  like  or^ 
duuuy-  cash.     In  most  countries  they  are  hoth  fortif!0(i  and  re- 
Btrict-ed  Dy  legisiation,andformof?t  purposes  are  used  like  anvot  hnr 
'*inoney. ''     Hence  tney  are  paid  out  indiseriminatoh  Ia-  hanks 
a8  well  a^  hy  indi\4duais.    In  that  ease  the  process  of  redemi^tion 
ifc  fiiow.     One  of  the  most  difficult  prohlems  of  prinriplo  in  hank- 
ing iegifiiation  is  whether  this  syst-em  is  irood,  —  wholhor  n<Mes 
litiouid  be  hedged  in,  made  ahsohitdy  safe,  amalcramatod  as 
c3omjijet^:y  a&  possible  with  coin :  or  whether  they  sh^^uld  ho  kept 
Btricijy  ueparate  from  legal  tender  money,  treated  as  simple^ 
demand  obligations,  freely  rasued,  and  subject  to  oonslanl  ro- 
dooopuon  and  r&-iflsue  by  the  banks. 


CHAPTER  26 
Banking  Operations 

§  1.  Against  their  demand  liabilities  in  the  form  of  notes  and 
deposits,  banks  must  have  cash,  or  assets  readily  convertible  into 
cash. 

Cash  in  a  bank's  vaults  is  "  idle ''  money ;  it  is  earning  nothing. 
Whether  the  bank  be  one  of  deposit  or  issue,  it  is  under  con- 
stant temptation  to  reduce  to  the  lowest  terms  its  holduigs  of 
specie  or  other  legal  tender  money.  '  Some  cash  it  needs  to  hold,  in 
order  to  meet  demands  at  the  counter  and  balances  at  the  clear* 
ing  house  (imless,  indeed,  the  latter  can  be  met  in  other  ways). 
Some  cash  more  it  may  hold  against  the  contingency  of  a 
''run,"  —  sudden  demands  by  depositors  resulting  from  a  dis- 
trust in  the  bank.  But  this  possibility  is  little  regarded,  as  a 
rule,  unless  under  compulsion  by  thelaw.  Why  not  invest  "  idle  " 
cash,  put  it  out  in  loans  or  purchases  of  securities,  add  get  an 
income  ?  Hence  the  actual  holding  of  legal  tender  money  tends 
to  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  which  experience  shows  to  be 
needed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  That  minimum  is 
surprisingly  slender.  Five  per  cent  of  the  demand  obligations 
seems  to  be  ample.  The  English  banks  of  deposit,  which  issue 
no  notes,  and  (for  reasons  to  be  explained  in  the  next  chapter) 
do  not  trouble  themselves  about  any  reserve  against  runs,  rarely 
keep  more  than  this  proportion  against  their  deposits,  and  often 
do  not  keep  so  much.  American  banks  also,  unless  compelled 
by  law  to  keep  more  (as  they  commonly  are)  find  that  they  get 
along  comfortably  with  five  per  cent. 

None  the  less,  the  other  resources  of  a  bank  must  be  of  a  sort 
to  enable  it  to  face  the  fact  of  demand  obligations.  It  must 
have  quick  assets.  Its  loans  are  on  short  time,  and  in  a  well- 
managed  bank  are  marshaled  in  such  a  way  that  some  of  them 
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are  maturing  week  by  week  and  day  by  day.  Recurrently,  at 
short  intervals,  the  bank  becomes  entitled  to  repayment  of  loans, 
and  thus  is  in  a  position  quickly  to  increase  its  cash  or  diminish 
its  demand  liabilities  (i.e.  its  deposits). 

The  tyiucal  form  of  the  short-time  loan,  as  has  already  been 
said,  is  discounted  commercial  paper.  All  manufacturers  and  all 
wholesale  dealers,  and  most  retail  dealers,  give  credit  to  pur^ 
chasers,  and  in  turn  borrow  from  the  banks.  Loans  to  them,  on 
short  time,  and  in  connection  with  their  current  dealings,  are  to  a 
high  d^ree  secure ;  for  to  meet  them  is  the  first  condition  of  a 
man's  standing  in  the  mercantile  community  and  so  of  the  very 
poembility  of  maintrfuning  himself  in  business.  By  the  older  tradi- 
tion,  the  banker  was  the  confidential  friend  and  adviser  of  the 
busineBS  men  who  were  his  customers;  welMnformed  upon 
their  affairs,  and  disposed  to  aid  them  with  credit  according  to 
their  pecuniary  deserts.  This  sort  of  relation,  with  discount  of 
oonmiercial  paper  based  on  it,  still  plays  a  v^y  laige  part  in 
ordinary  banking  operations. 

Side  by  eide  with  these  intimate  relations  there  have  always 
been,  and  of  late  have  grown  in  volume  and  importance  (at 
least  in  the  United  States)  transactions  of  a  more  cold-blooded 
sort.  Loans  are  made  with  collateral ;  that  is,  on  the  pledge 
of  property  tiiat  can  be  sold  by  the  bank  if  the  loan  is  not 
promptly  paid.  Securities — stocks  and  bonds  of  all  sorts — are 
the  most  welcome  form  of  collateral,  because  the  stock  exchanges 
give  the  most  perfect  facilities  for  disposing  of  them.  Every 
bank  has  a  certain  proportion  of  loans,  commonly  secured  by 
stock  exchange  collateral,  and  payable  on  demand,  which  it  is 
expected  at  once  to  convert  into  cash  if  there  should  be  any  sud- 
den large  presentation  of  demands  against  the  bank  by  de- 
positors. 

Other  assets  of  a  quickly  realizable  sort  are  also  found  in  a 
bank's  resources.  Familiar  and  easily  salable  securities  are 
often  held,  such  as  can  be  turned  into  cash  at  a  moment's 
notice  in  case  of  need.  Every  English  bank  parades  on  the 
published  balance  sheet  its  consols,  and  treats  these  as  if  they 
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were  the  same  thing  as  cash.  The  United  States  bonds,  and 
the  state  and  municipal  bonds,  which  our  trust  companies  are 
apt  to  enumerate  first  in  their  published  statements,  are  of  the 
same  sort.  When  a  bank,  after  it  holds  as  much  of  such  securi- 
ties as  are  desirable  for  general  safety  and  repute,  still  finds  that 
it  has  more  cash  than  is  needed  for  its  current  operations,  it 
will  ''go  into  the  market"  and  buy  with  the  surplus  anything 
that  seems  safe  and  profitable.  It  may  buy  ordinary  ''good" 
securities,  even  though  its  usual  course  of  business  is  not  to 
buy  and  sell  stocks  and  bonds.  It  may  buy  ''outside  paper" ; 
that  is,  the  promissory  notes  of  business  firms  which  are  not 
its  own  customers  and  depositors.  This  is  done  through  the 
bill  brokers  of  England,  and  the  note  brokers  in  the  United 
States,  —  a  set  of  middlemen  who  have  lately  become  of  grow- 
ing importance  in  American  banking.  The  note  brokers  peddle 
the  commercial  paper  of  well-known  firms  among  banks  whose 
resources  are  temporarily,  sometimes  permanently,  greater  than 
they  can  utilize  among  their  own  clientele.  The  practise  of 
buying  such  notes  of  course  increases  the  range  of  the  banker's 
cold-blooded  operations.  Its  advantages  and  disadvantages 
have  been  much  debated.  It  is  said  to  distribute  the  banker's 
risks  better ;  he  is  not  so  much  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of 
the  particular  clique  or  trade  that  makes  up  his  regular  cus- 
tomers. On  the  other  hand,  it  makes  him  deal  with  persons 
whose  affairs  he  knows  with  little  certainty ;  and  it  brings  pos- 
sibilities of  overexpansion  by  the  borrowers,  and  of  unexpected 
loss  to  the  bankers. 

A  purely  commercial  bank  confines  itself  to  such  operations 
as  these.  But  a  bank  may  be  more  than  purely  commercial. 
It  may  have  large  deposits  from  persons  not  in  active  business ; 
and  then,  of  course,  is  most  likely  to  buy  general  securities  or 
outside  paper.  More  important  is  the  tendency  to  combine 
general  financing  and  investment  operations  with  commercial 
banking,  a  tendency  which  on  the  whole  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing. The  national  banks  of  the  United  States  and  the  joint 
stock  banks  of  England  are  traditionally  separate  from  pro- 
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motiiig  and  investment,  and  restrict  tfaemsclves  to  comTnercial 
busnesB.  On  the  other  hand,  as  was  pointed  out  in  tbo  last 
chapter,  the  ^reat  private  hanking  houses  have  been  mainly 
investment  agencies,  nin^ang  new  enterprises  and  enlisting  a 
clientele  of  well-to-do  customiens  who  lodk  to  them  for  advioe 
and  goidanoe  in  placing  their  accumulations.  Many  large 
institiitians  of  modem  times  oomfaine  all  these  kinds  of  bank^ 
ing,  as,  for  example,  the  great  hanking  companies  of  Germany 
and  France.^  A  similar  wide  range  of  operations  is  carried  by 
many  of  the  so-called  trost  companies  of  the  United  States. 
Some  of  ttiese  do  strictly  what  their  name  implies,  —  act  simply 
as  trustees,  administratoTB,  ezecutore,  fidudaiy  agents.  But 
most  of  them  combine  promoting  and  investment  with  bank^ 
ing  of  the  traditional  sort.  Evoi  our  national  banks  have  been 
led  by  competition  and  the  search  for  profit  to  enter  on  pro* 
moting  and  financing  operations  to  a  greater  degree  than  in 
f onn^  times. 

The  combination  of  different  operations  by  a  angle  institn* 
tion,  in  close  connection  with  depodt  banking,  brings  dangers. 
The  due  balancing  of  demand  liabilities  with  quick  assets  is 
not  ea^  to  maintain  where  other  operations  are  undertaken 
which  look  to  x>ermanent  investment.  The  danger  of  a  oom* 
mercial  crisis  is  more  imminent  and  more  serious  when  the 
deposits  which  are  payable  on  demand  and  are  interlocked 
with  the  effective  circulating  medium,  are  closely  connected 
with  new  ventures  that  tie  up  resources  for  a  long  time  and 
necessarily  entail  large  risks.  None  the  less,  it  is  probable  that 
this  sort  of  financial  combination  will  be  undertaken  in  the 
future  more  rather  than  less.  It  opens  the  prospect  of  larger 
profits  than  routine  commercial  banking  offers.  It  is  not  easy 
to  restrict  by  legislation,  even  if  restriction  were  clearly  desir- 
able. It  is  in  accord  with  the  general  trend  to  consolidation 
and  large-scale  management ;  and  its  growth  must  be  watched 
with  the  same  uneasy  interest  as  all  the  extensions  of  capitalist 
enterprise  into  larger  and  more  complex  aggregations. 

iCp.  what  18  aaid  in  Chapter  26,  |4»  of  the  Qerman  banki.    The  C 
I^ronnaia.  a  remarkable  inetitatioii,  it  tiie  l«rt«tt  of  the  French  bankt. 
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§  2.  It  is  the  business  of  banks  to  lend.  They  lend  more 
freely  in  proportion  as  their  cash  holdings  or  reserves  are 
large.  Hence  there  is  a  close  connection  between  the  rate  of 
which  bank  loans  are  made,  that  is,  the  rate  of  discount,  and 
the  quantity  of  money  held  by  the  banks. 

A  conmion  notion  is  that  the  rate  of  interest  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  money,  rising  when  that  is  plentiful,  falling 
when  it  is  scarce.  The  notion,  thus  broadly  stated,  is  absurd. 
The  abundance  of  money  affects  its  exchange  value,  that  is, 
the  general  range  of  prices.  Advocates  of  paper  money  have 
often  supposed  that  a  greater  quantity  of  money  would  lower 
the  rate  of  interest.  In  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  the  period  during 
which  prices  are  rising  is  one  not  of  lower  interest,  but  of  higher. 
When  once  the  definitive  stage  of  higher  prices  has  been  reached, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  situation  to  make  interest 
higher  or  lower ;  though,  under  a  r^me*  of  inconvertible  paper, 
it  often  happens  that  the  general  unsettlement  causes  the  risks 
of  lending  to  be  deemed  higher  and  so  raises  the  rate  of  interest 
by  a  sort  of  insurance  premium.  But  all  this  does  not  modify 
in  any  essential  the  general  proposition  that  the  rate  of  interest 
depends,  not  on  the  supply  of  money,  but  on  the  relations 
between  savings  and  their  utilization  in  production.^ 

But,  though  the  rate  of  interest  does  not  depend  on  the  quan- 
tity of  money  circulating  in  the  community  at  large,  the  bank 
rate  for  loans  is  affected  by  the  quantity  of  money  which  is 
held  in  the  banks'  vaults.  The  commercial  world  is  constantly 
speaking  of  the  value  of  money  and  the  plentif  ulness  of  money ; 
and  it  uses  both  phrases  in  a  special  sense,  referring  to  the 
banking  situation.  By  value  of  money  it  means  primarily  the 
rate  of  interest  or  discount  on  short-time  business  loans.  By 
plentifulness  of  money  it  means  a  relative  abundance  of  cash 
in  the  banks,  leading  to  a  free  offering  of  loans.  Relative 
abundance,  be  it  noted :  a  large  or  small  supply  relatively  to 
the  demand  obligations  of  the  banks.  When  they  have  more 
cash  than  seems  needed  for  daily  calls  and  for  safety  or  pru- 

1  See  Book  V,  ChApten  88. 89. 
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deuce,  they  lend  freely.  Thereby  they  either  add  to  their 
demand  obligations  (by  increase  of  deposits  or  notes)  or  part 
with  some  of  their  cash  in  the  direct  purchase  of  commercial 
pi^per  or  securities.  In  either  case  the  relation  of  cash  to 
liabilities  is  altered,  untdl  something  like  the  normal  situation, 
or  supposed  normal  situation,  is  reached.  Cionversely,  when 
the  cash  is  scant  as  compared  with  the  demand  reasonably 
to  be  expected,  banks  draw  in.  They  refuse  to  make  new 
loans,  or  to  renew  old  ones;  or  at  least,  they  ''take  care''  of 
their  steady  customers  only,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  others. 
Hence  the  rate  of  discount  varies  according  to  the  plentif  ulness 
of  cash  held  by  the  banks.  Large  cash  holdings  lead  to  "easy 
money"  and  free  lending,  small  holdings  to  ''tight  money'' 
and  restricted  lending. 

These  tendencies,  and  the  fluctuations  in  interest  rates 
which  result,  appear  most  conspicuously  in  the  case  of  demand 
loans.  On  these  the  rates  of  interest  may  vary  widely.  A 
demand  loan,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  subject  to  call  by 
dther  party:  the  debtor  can  be  called  on  to  repay  at  any 
time,  but  he  also  has  the  option  of  making  repayment  at  any 
time.  When  banks  have  plenty  of  cash,  they  lend  freely,  and 
at  very  low  rates,  on  demand;  for,  if  other  more  profitable 
ways  of  using  their  funds  should  present  themselves,  they  can 
at  once  call  for  payment  of  the  demand  loans  and  turn  to  those 
mor«  profitable.  Hence  one  hears  of  call  money  in  New  York, 
where  these  fluctuations  are  most  striking,  quoted  as  low  as 
one  per  cent  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  a  trader  who  is  in 
stress  for  means  to  meet  immediate  liabilities  will  pay  a  high 
rate  for  a  demand  loan,  knowing  that  he  can  repay  at  any 
time  and  hoping  to  do  so  in  a  few  days.  One  hears  also  of  call 
money  quoted  in  New  Toric  at  100,  even  at  200  per  cent  a 
year.  Of  course  no  one  would  borrow  at  this  ruinous  rate 
through  a  year ;  but  it  might  be  done  for  a  few  days  in  order 
to  tide  over  an  emergency. 

Demand  loans  are  usually  ooM-blooded,  made  to  any  one  on 
the  deposit  of  coUateraL    The  debtor  must  pay  without  mercy 
2a 
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when  called  on,  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  the  collateral  which 
he  has  given  is  sold  at  once.^  The  loans  are  commonly  con- 
nected with  transactions  on  the  exchange,  especially  on  the 
stock  exchange,  and  are  an  important  part  of  the  mechanism 
by  which  speculation  is  facilitated.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  bank,  they  are  a  highly  convenient  part  of  its  business. 
A  profit  is  certain,  sometimes  large,  sometimes  small,  but  always 
appreciable;  and  yet  the  bank's  resources  are  not  tied  up 
and  cash  can  be  called  back  —  at  least  by  the  individual  bank 
—  if  there  is  more  profitable  use  for  it  elsewhere,  or  if  there  is 
a  sign  of  danger.  And  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  ad- 
vantage, there  is  also  some  gain.  For  sundry  useful  business 
transactions  funds  are  wanted  over  short  but  uncertain  periods, 
and  for  these  demand  loans  are  adapted. 

But  there  are  also  grave  public  disadvantages  from  such 
transactions.  They  facilitate  gambling  speculation,  not  only 
in  stocks,  but  in  grain,  cotton,  and  other  standardized  com- 
modities. All  the  real  and  serious  evils  of  speculation  are 
made  greater,  or  at  least  are  made  more  easily  possible,  by  the 
willingness  of  banks  to  lend  funds  on  call  to  any  one  who  will 
pledge  sufficient  security.  Naturally,  with  the  tendency 
toward  specialization  in  all  modem  industry,  there  are  some 
banks  which  turn  more  freely  than  others  to  this  sort  of  lend- 
ing; and  indeed  in  every  great  financial  center  there  are  a 
few  banks  which  make  this  almost  their  exclusive  business. 
Such  lending,  too,  is  closely  connected  with  the  tendency  to 
accumulate  all  spare  bank  cash  in  the  financial  centers,  like 
New  York  and  London ;  a  tendency  which  is  more  particularly 
connected  with  the  development  of  deposit  banking  and  with 

>  Many  loans  which  are  nominany  on  demand,  are  in  reality  not  subject  to 
thiB  sort  of  drastie  treatment.  Loans  in  this  form  are  made  more  than  in  pre- 
vious times  to  merchants,  taking  the  place  of  sixty-day  or  ninety-day  paper,  yet 
not  essentially  different  from  it.  It  is  understood  that  the  bank  will  not  in  fact 
"sell  out"  the  borrower.  And  even  stock  exchange  call  loans,  when  made  to 
brokers  who  are  regular  customers,  are  payable  on  demand  more  in  name  than 
in  fact.  Banks  like  to  parade  on  their  published  accounts  a  large  volume  of 
demand  loans,  as  if  their  promptly  realisable  resources  were  abundant.  In  fact, 
the  eOBvertibiKty  into  cash  is  often  more  nominal  than  real. 
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Bome  of  the  dangens  in  that  syslem,  of  which  more  will  be  sud 


The  mbe  of  interest  on  ordinmiy  oommercial  loans  —  time 
money  for  thirty  da}^  sixt>'  days,  ninety  day^  —  of  course 
diows  much  leas  fluctuation  than  that  on  demand  loans.  For 
regular  customers  and  depositors  of  banks,  the  rate  of  discount 
often  varies  vrary  little,  even  thou^  cash  in  the  banks  may  bo 
mofe  or  less  abundant;  there  being  an  understanding  that 
they  diall  have  '^reasonable"  accommodation  at  a  '^fair"  rate, 
that  is,  at  the  customaiy  or  current  rate.  The  rate  on  ad- 
vances of  this  sort  goes  up  and  down  somewhat,  and  oscillates 
about  the  general  rate  of  return  on  permanent  investments. 
Discounts  for  less  regular  customers  fluctuate  more  sharply 
according  as  the  cash  holdings  of  the  banks  are  larger  or  smaller. 
In  times  of  stress  such  loans  may  be  very  hard  to  get,  and 
may  be  made  at  high  rates,  —  8,  10,  12  per  cent ;  while  regular 
customers  may  still  be  taken  care  of  at  the  traditional  rate,  say 
6  per  cent  or  5  per  cent.  Ckinversely,  when  money  is  "  easy," 
the  banks  may  buy  ''outside  pamper ^'  on  terms  which  3ield 
them  less  than  the  usual  rate.  The  business  man,  in  arrang- 
ing his  banking  connections,  often  has  a  choice  between  these 
two  wa3rs  of  securing  his  credit.  He  may  deal  steadily  with 
one  bank,  very  likely  a  conservative  one,  paying  to  it  a  fairly 
steady  rate  of  interest  through  good  times  and  bad,  and  sure 
of  support  in  periods  of  stress.  Or  he  may  float  his  paper 
through  note  brokers,  and  borrow  here  and  there  at  varying 
rates.  Then  he  takes  his  chances  as  to  support  in  the  periods 
when  no  bank  has  much  free  money  and  when  all  business 
men  are  demanding  loans.  The  former  course  is  that  which 
conduces  to  the  safe  and  steady  conduct  of  industry;  the 
latter  is  that  which  promotes  the  recurrence  of  commercial 
crises.  Yet  the  latter  often  seems  immediately  the  more 
profitable,  and,  under  skillful  as  well  as  venturesome  manage- 
ment, may  be  in  fact  the  more  profitable.  In  every  community 
there  will  be  found  the  two  types  of  banks  and  the  two  types 
of  business  men.    The  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of   interest 
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naturally  appear  most  sharply  in  the  dealings  between  the 
venturesome  banks  and  the  venturesome  business  men. 

§  3.  A  successful  banker  or  bank  manager  must  have  above 
all  qualities  that  of  judgment.  He  must  be  a  good  judge  of 
men  and  a  good  judge  of  enterprises.  He  must  be  well  in- 
formed on  what  is  going  on  in  the  conmiumty  about  him.  In  a 
strictly  commercial  bank  he  must  have  besides  these  qualities 
a  measure  of  caution.  The  management  of  a  conmiercial  bank 
is  not  on  the  whole  very  difficult.  It  calls  for  prudence,  pro- 
bity, adherence  to  routine  and  system,  large  acquaintance  in 
the  business  commimity.  In  all  forms  of  banking,  the  good 
business  repute  of  the  individuals  in  charge  is  a  sine  qua  non. 
The  more  complex  operations  of  a  financing  and  promoting 
institution  calls  for  rarer  qualities;  not  only  for  judgment 
and  caution,  but  for  some  venturesomeness  also,  and  for  manag- 
ing ability.  Risks  must  be  taken,  heavy  commitments  made 
to  new  enterprises,  forecasts  made  with  accuracy  for  a  com- 
paratively distant  future,  the  right  men  selected  for  the  con- 
duct of  difficult  operations.  Here  the  bom  captain  of  industry 
often  finds  his  richest  opportunities. 

The  profits  of  banking  may  be  great ;  and,  as  with  any  in- 
dustry where  good  will  plays  an  important  part,  they  seem 
little  subject  to  the  leveling  influence  of  competition,  even 
though  there  be  no  approach  to  monopoly.  The  essential  ele- 
ment in  a  successful  bank  is  high  repute,  attained  by  a  long  course 
of  prudent  and  well-conducted  business.  Once  the  good  will 
is  built  up,  the  bank  may  maintain  itself  for  an  indefinite  time 
by  mere  size  and  momentum.  It  can  make  new  loans,  create 
new  deposits,  maintain  its  hold  on  its  customers,  and  enlarge 
almost  without  limit.  Though  its  profits  may  be  great,  rivals 
will  find  difficulty  in  competing  with  it,  not  to  speak  of  supplant- 
ing it.  True,  like  all  good  will,  this  cannot  be  maintained  in- 
definitely without  some  effort.  New  banks  will  find  ways  of 
accommodating  or  enticing  customers,  new  blood  will  appear 
in  the  business  community,  old  banks  may  become  fossilised 
and  may  slowly  lose  their  clientele.    But  some  great  banks  in 
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jjl  the  imporuuit  rities  hold  their  own  from  fseneration  to  ^renerA- 
tion,  partly  no  doubt  b>  contmued  good  maaai^ement,  but  to 
no  f^<^^''  degree  from  mere  sosuuned  good  will, 

§  4.  It  is  often  said  that  a  bank  supplies  csapital  and  by  so 
doing  adds  to  the  productive  Fesources  of  a  community.  In 
the  strict  sense  of  capital  vcapital  i^oodsj  a  bank  obviously 
does  nothing  of  the  kmd.  Tools,  machinery',  building  materials, 
jKre  created  by  labor,  not  by  saving  or  lending.  But  a  bank, 
though  it  does  not  create  capital,  is  a  most  important  instru- 
laent  in  re^^ulating  tne  conmiand  of  capital  and  in  promoting 
the  effective  use  of  capital. 

So  far  as  savings  hanks,  investment  banks,  and  similar 
fipanfiiflJ  institutions  are  coaoemed,  nothing  needs  to  be  added 
to  what  has  aheady  been  said.^  They  are  intermediaries  in 
the  process  by  which  sa\ing  furthers  investment  and  the  making 

of  capital. 

CcMnmercial  banks  have  often  been  described  as  perfonning 
the  same  functions  in  the  same  way.  They  are  said  to  gjather 
rills  of  savings  —  money  means  not  immediately  needed  by 
the  owners  and  deposited  by  them  m  the  bank  —  and  to  Ind 
them  to  producers,  very  much  as  savmgs  banks  lend  the  accu- 
mulations which  are  more  deliberately  set  aside.  So  far  as 
deposits  arise  by  the  actual  putting  into  banks  of  spare  cash, 
this  description  fits.  But  so  far  as  deposits  are  created  by  the 
banks,  and  so  far  as  notes  are  issued  by  them  —  these  being 
the  peculiar  operations  of  commercial  banks  —  the  description 
does  not  fit.  Here  command  of  capital  is  sup|died  by  the 
banks  without  that  sort  of  saving  which  is  ordinarily  associated 
with  the  process  of  investment.  Money  means  are  creat<>d, 
and  the  command  of  capital  is  supplied,  without  cost  or  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  any  saver. 

The  social  utility  of  commercial  banking  with  it^  costk^ 
supply  of  funds  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  other  form?^ 
of  banking.  It  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  commercial  hanks 
facilitate  primarily  the  operations  of  the  active  budnws  men. 

1  See  Book  I,  OMpter  5,  f  4. 
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In  so  doing,  they  bring  about  one  clearly  advantageous  result : 
they  promote  the  continuity  of  industry.    The  merchant  or 
manufacturer  who  has  completed  one  stage  in  his  operations 
need  not  wait,  before  beginning  again,  until  he  has  disposed 
of  the  salable  product,  or  received  the  proceeds  of  a  sale. 
The  bank  enables  him  to  anticipate  what  is  due  him,  or  is 
reasonably  certain  to  come  to  him,  and  so  enables  him  to 
enter   forthwith  on  another  stage.     At    least    equally    im- 
portant, but  not  so  obvious,  is  the  influence  which  banks 
exercise  on  the  make-up  of  the  business  world.    As  will  appear 
in  later  chapters,  something  like  a  process  of  natural  selection 
determines  who  shall  come  to  the  lead  in  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness.^   In  that  selective  process  the  commercial  banks  play 
a  dominant  part.    They  lend  freely  to  the  men  of  whom  they 
think  well ;  they  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  him  whose  projects  seem 
unpromising.    Their  willingness  to  give  credit  makes  it  possible 
for  the  capable  man  to  extend  his  operations,  even  though  he  start 
with  little  or  no  means  of  his  own.    No  doubt  they  sometimes 
make  mistakes,  and  enable  empty  pretenders  or  reckless  specu- 
lators to  get  command  of  large  resources.    But  bankers,  to 
repeat,  need  be  above  all  things  good  judges  of  men.    On  the 
whole,  they  put  the  control  of  the  industrial  forces  into  the 
hands  of  those  likely  to  turn  them  into  profitable  channels. 
They  are  the  leaders  among  the  leaders  in  the  industrial  world. 
Obviously,    bankers  judge    borrowers   solely   according  to 
pecimiary  desert.    They  lend  freely  to  the  man  who  makes 
money.    How  he  makes  money  and  how  far  his  money-making 
conduces  to  the  common  good,  is  none  of  the  banker's  concern, 
no  more  than  it  is  the  lawyer's  professional  concern  to  inquire 
whether  his  client  is  doing  things  for  the  public  ill  or  good. 
So  long  as  the  borrower's  operations  are  within  the  pale  of  the 
law  and   of  current  business  morality,  the  only  question  is 
wBether  he  is  ''safe"  and  is  likely  to  be  a  profitable  customer 
in  the  present  and  future.    If  money  is  commonly  made  by 
efficient  guidance  of  the  forces  of  production,  banking  con- 

>  See  Book  V,  Chi4>ter  49. 
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tributes  to  that  guidance.  If  money  is  commonly  made  by 
overreaching  others,  by  fraud  or  gambling,  by  taking  advantage 
of  necessitous  laborers,  banking  contributes  to  such  misdirection 
of  energy.  Investment  of  every  sort  through  the  mediation 
of  financial  institutions  stands  or  falls,  as  to  its  social  utility, 
with  the  working  of  the  whole  institution  of  private  ownership 
of  capital.  Commercial  banking  particularly  stands  or  falls, 
as  to  its  social  utility,  with  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  busi- 
ness man's  doings.  On  these  general  problems,  —  the  crucial 
ones  of  economics,  —  the  last  word  cannot  be  said  until  the 
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CHAPTER  26 
Centralized  Banking  Ststems 

§  1.  The  intimate  connection  of  banking  operations  with 
the  circulating  medium  led  early  to  their  regulation  by  law. 
While  legislation  has  covered  a  wide  field,  it  has  yet  been  directed 
mainly  to  the  monetary  aspects  of  banking.  Partly  under  its 
influence,  partly  under  the  more  elusive  influence  of  national 
custom,  very  different  banking  systems  have  grown  up  in  the 
various  countries.  To  describe  these  in  detail  would  far  trans- 
gress the  scope  of  a  book  like  the  present.  Yet  some  account 
both  of  the  laws  and  of  the  banking  habits  of  leading  nations 
is  essential  for  an  understanding  of  the  general  situation,  and 
particularly  of  the  relation  of  banking  to  monetary  phenomena 
and  to  the  general  movements  of  prices. 

The  need  of  the  regulation  of  note  issues  was  seen  ahnost 
as  soon  as  the  use  of  bank  notes  began.  It  became  clear  at  a 
very  early  date  that  notes  could  get  into  circulation  easily; 
that  a  bank's  obligation  to  redeem  in  specie  was  often  post- 
poned by  the  continued  circulation  of  the  notes  from  hand  to 
hand ;  that  this  obligation  could  be  evaded  by  a  private  bank 
even  when  the  notes  were  presented  for  payment;  and  that 
unregulated  issue  was  sure  to  bring,  in  a  considerable  proportion 
of  cases,  recklessness  and  eventual  collapse.  The  English- 
speaking  countries  particularly,  such  as  England,  Scotland, 
and  the  United  States,  were  confronted  recurrently  with  heavy 
bank  failures,  entailing  loss  or  even  disaster  for  persons  by 
whom  the  notes  had  been  received  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
dealings.  In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  such 
catastrophes  were  all  too  common  in  the  three  countries  named. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe  note  issue  by  banks  had  from  the 
first  been  regaided  as  a  public  function,  and  had  been  permitted 
only  to  institutions  closely  connected  with  the  government  and 
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Bopervised  by  it.  Dnrnif:  the  nineteenth  century-  two  funda- 
mentally difieient  modes  of  leguiatioD  developed :  the  one 
through  a  great  eentral  hank,  having  a  monopoly  of  note  issue 
and  poBessng  in  iarge  degree  the  cfajucter  of  a  govemment 
institutian :  the  other  tfarongh  syBtenuctic  supervision  of 
scattered  and  sepaxate  hanks.  Cffntraii«riaon  and  public  or 
quasi-public  note  issue  are  on  the  whole  wimiing  their  way. 
Most  of  the  continental  coantiies,  as  just  remarked,  have  fol- 
lowed this  principle  from  the  outset.  England  adopted  it  in 
her  famous  Bank  Act  of  1844.  Switseiland  has  verv  recently 
(1905;  changed  from  a  deoentraiiaed  system  to  one  of  a  pubhc 
bank  with  sole  right  of  issue.  The  United  States  is  by  far  the 
most  important  of  the  countries  which  still  "*^"tfffvir°  manifold 
note  issue ;  with  her  are  Scotland  and  Canada. 

§  2.  Of  central  banks  three  important  and  typical  examples 
are  found  in  the  Bank  of  France,  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
the  Imperial  Bank  of  Geiman3\ 

The  Bank  of  France  is  the  simi^est  of  all  the  great  banks, 
and  indeed  amcmg  the  ^mj^est  of  all  hanks,  great  or  small. 
It  has  a  numopoly  of  note  iasue, — no  other  bank  in  Fiance 
may  put  out  notes;  and  it  is  virtuaUj^  under  govecmnent 
managen^ent.  But  there  is  no  special  regulation  of  its  hanking 
operations,  no  separate  provision  looking  to  the  safety  of  its 
notes,  virtually  no  limitation  on  the  amount  of  notes  it  may 

issue. 

The  Bank  of  France  is  a  corporation,  with  stockholders, 
directors,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  private  institution. 
It  pays  dividends  to  its  stockholders.  But  the  manager  is 
appointed  by  tlie  government,  and,  though  there  are  consulting 
committees  through  which  the  stockholders  have  some  powers, 
its  direction  is  virtuall\'  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  The 
bank  is  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  government,  being  the  cu5rt;odian 
of  the  public  funds.  It  has  the  administration  and  recording 
of  the  public  debt  of  France,  —  a  simple  bookkeeping  task,  but 
one  of  great  magnitude  inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  the  debt 
is  enormous.    Much  more  important  is  its  relation 
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govenunent  as  lender.  When  the  French  treasury  needs 
funds,  it  turns  to  the  Bank  of  France  for  advances.  Its  services 
to  the  country  in  the  trying  period  during  and  after  the  war  of 
1870-1871  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The  government 
turned  to  it  for  heavy  advances,  which  largely  took  the  form 
of  note  issues.  The  notes  were  made  inconvertible,  —  the 
Bank  was  not  only  allowed  to  refuse  payment  in  specie,  but 
was  inhibited  from  such  payment.  Virtually,  the  Bank  be- 
came the  agent  of  the  government  for  issuing  inconvertible 
paper  money.  But  the  issues  took  the  form  of  loans  to  the 
government,  on  which  interest  was  paid  to  the  Bank ;  and  the 
redemption  of  the  notes  in  specie  was  ultimately  to  be  under- 
taken (and  in  fact  was  undertaken  in  1878)  by  the  Bank. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  this  is  one  of  the  very 
few  cases  in  which  inconvertible  paper  has  been  issued  without 
leading  to  depreciation,  and  the  only  case  in  which  this  has 
been  done  on  a  large  scale.  That  such  great  aid  was  furnished 
to  the  French  government  and  people,  without  the  demoraliz- 
ing effects  which  usually  flow  from  paper  money,  is  to  be 
ascribed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  issue  was  not 
made  directly  by  the  government,  but  through  a  bank  which 
was  financially  separate  and  which  could  be  called  on  without 
friction  or  controversy  to  resume  specie  payments  when  the 
time  was  ripe. 

The  Bank  of  France  has  a  monopoly  of  note  issue;  it  may 
do  quite  as  it  pleases  with  regard  to  the  specie  held  in  its  vaults 
for  the  payment  of  the  notes  and  its  other  obligations.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  held  during  the  last  generation  a  great 
and  increasing  stock  of  specie,  —  needlessly  large,  if  one  looks 
merely  at  the  safety  and  solidity  of  the  notes.  That  stock  is 
partly  gold,  partly  silver.  The  silver  consists  chiefly  of  the 
overvalued  five-franc  pieces ;  and  these,  though  legal  tender  and 
completely  available  for  the  Bank  in  meeting  its  obligations, 
are  yet  dependent  for  their  current  value  on  the  gold  coin  in 
use  side  by  ode  with  them.^     But  the  stock  of  gold  coin— • 

1  See  abore,  GhApter  21. 1 2. 
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botli  ttiAt  hek.  by  tht*  Bank  jmcl  that  iii  circiuatiosi  in  the 
comTmmi^^-  —  i--  6(>  iaxga^  s^  w  prevfsni  tht^  biiver  from  being 
£t  eonrct'  of  weaimess.  in  reeeni  year^  thi-  Baok  o:  Fra2ict.*hae 
hekl  in  specie — ^fx^iuanii  atver  together — seariyasimichBsthe 
tot.al  notes  outstanding.  Uniilaixiiit  1890,  thi^  speck*  ccmfiiated 
in  neam-  equal  pans  o:  j>X)kl  ami  siver ;  but  after  that  date  the 
amouni.  o:  ^loid  jU'ew  to  bt^  doubk;  ami  tiipk*  that  of  airer,  mmmI 
the  hoidTTigs  of  goiLl  bam-  beoonio noore  thanampk^  for  eeGi2ht>'. 

Tnt  depofiii  ODhgauan>  of  Uk'  Bank  of  Franco  are  oompara- 
tiYei:^  Email.  The  iutoii  of  deposit  hankinF;  ami  of  paTments 
b^'  check  hat^  taken  iittk'  root  in  Ftance.  It  haf^  established 
iteelf  aniy  in  FatLs  and  in  a  ifw  other  iaiy^  cent<!n>,  asul  even 
in  tiieei  oni>'  for  ix.  hmited  circlt-  of  laigi*  whoieaak'  dealers  and 
priTate  baakers.  Most  tcanaactiaDs,  iaige  a.^  weli  a."^  small, 
Art  eettled  in  specie  or  in  Bank  of  France  notes.  Hence  the 
demanil  iiabiIitie^  of  the  Bank  take  chiGli^  thi  form  of  not^s ; 
.and  tlie  deposith  ^re  so  modecate  thai,  even  when  they  are 
iidded  to  the  noteb,  the  epeme  holdings  are  still  ven  iaxge. 

TTheae  jq^ecit^  holdings  are  luge,  undoubtcdiy,  by  intoition. 
The  Bank  being  virtualh'  ^  govenuBcnt  institution,  it.s  aSairs 
are  managed,  not  indeed  without  regard  to  prodit  for  the  stock- 
holder;^,  but  veiy  laxgeh'  with  regard  to  the  real  or  supposed 
need^  of  the  oammunit>'.  Its  great  stock  of  specie,  whicli  to  a 
maney-making  banker  would  mean  so  mucli  of  neediessiy  idle 
fund^.  hat  been  heaped  u})  partiy  for  eoonomie  reason:^,  partly 
for  political.  On  eoonomie  g^ound^  it  is  thoupiht  safr  to  have 
a  verv'  broad  basi^  of  specie  and  a  central  bank  of  impregnable 
strength.  On  pohtical  grounds  it  is  desired  to  have  a  great 
stoci:  of  coin,  and  eq)ecially  of  gold,  to  which  the  government 
can  turn  in  case  of  need.  TiKiugh  the  Bank  of  France  has  not 
deliberateh'  set  to  work  to  hoard  gold,  it  has  welcomed  the 
Accumulation  in  its  cofiers  of  the  gold  which  growinj;  prosperity 
hafi>  brought  int(j  the  country ,  and  which  has  found  its  wa}*  to 
the  Bank  beoanee  notes  proved  more  convenient  for  iaiger 
tcanaactians  than  coin  itself. 

JBonk  of  Franee  note^  can  be  iastted  cmly  in  denominc^'*^*'"*''^ 
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of  fifty  francs  and  over ;  in  practise  few  notes  of  less  than  one 
hundred  francs  are  issued.  The  restriction  insures  a  large 
everyday  use  of  gold,  and  a  saturation  of  the  general  circulat- 
ing medium  with  gold.  This  important  limitation  on  the  use 
of  paper,  the  slight  use  of  deposits  and  checks,  and  habits  of 
deliberation  and  caution  in  the  people  which  make  the  rapidity 
of  circulation  probably  low  for  all  forms  of  the  medium  of  ex- 
change, have  brought  about  a  large  supply  of  money  per  head 
of  population.  France  not  only  is  a  rich  and  populous  coun- 
try, but  has  a  supply  of  specie  large  in  proportion  to  her  riches 
and  population.  This  brings,  no  doubt,  a  safe  and  solid  mone- 
tary system ;  but  it  betokens  also  some  deficiency  in  industrial 
vigor  and  enterprise. 

The  Bank  of  France  supplies  a  perfect  instance  of  elasticity 
in  the  use  of  bank  money.  Whether  through  notes  or  deposits, 
it  is  entirely  free  to  extend  its  operations  as  fast  and  as  far  as 
it  sees  fit.  In  fact,  its  note  issue  fluctuates  very  readily,  en- 
larging and  contracting  from  week  to  week  according  to  the 
calls  on  it  by  the  public.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Bank 
does  ioT  its  public  everything  which  can  be  expected  of  an 
ideal  banking  system.  The  monopoly  of  note  issue,  and 
management  by  government  oflicials,  prevent  it  from  feeling 
the  driving  force  of  competition  and  of  immediate  profit,  and 
so  from  extending  its  operations  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote 
business  enterprise  to  the  maximum.  It  is  mainly  a  banker's 
bank.  It  lends  to  bankers,  who  in  turn  lend  to  the  conmiercial 
public;  or  rather,  it  rediscounts  the  paper  which  the  private 
bankers  and  banking  companies  have  ab-eady  discounted. 
These  other  bankers  cannot  use  notes  of  their  own  issue,  being 
prohibited  therefrom  by  law;  and  they  cannot  use  deposits, 
except  on  a  limited  scale  in  Paris  and  the  great  cities.  Hence 
the  French  banking  system  has  serious  drawbacks.  French 
bankers  are  restricted,  and  of  necessity  to  some  degree  cautious. 
There  is  little  opporttmity  for  profit  in  strictly  commercial 
banking,  and  no  temptation  to  take  risks  for  the  sake  of  gains. 
Hence  there  is  not  quick  patronage  of  new  men  and  new  enter- 
prises, and  little  stimulus  for  the  bold  and  adventurous. 
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§  3.  A  very  different  tyi>e  is  presented  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. The  organization  of  this,  the  earliest  and  most  famous 
of  the  great  modem  public  banks,  is  regulated  by  the  Bank 
Act  of  1844.  But,  like  almost  all  British  institutions,  the 
Bank  of  England  is  r^^ulated  not  only  by  statute,  but  by  a 
body  of  customs  and  traditions  which  are  no  less  binding  than 
statutes,  and  which  are  in  this  case  of  at  least  as  great  economic 
consequence. 

The  salient  feature  of  the  Bank's  organization  is  the  com- 
plete separation  of  note  issue  and  deposit.  Notes  are  put  out 
by  the  Issue  Department,  having  the  function  of  issue  and 
that  only.  Deposits  are  managed,  and  the  real  business,  or  at 
least  the  main  business,  is  conducted  by  the  Banking  Depart- 
ment. To  all  intents  and  purposes  the  two  departments  are 
separate  institutions. 

The  operations  of  the  Issue  Department  are  very  strictly 
limited.  Up  to  a  specified  amount  it  may  put  out  notes^  hold- 
ing as  security  for  them  government  obligations,  but  not  coin. 
For  every  note  beyond  this  amount  it  must  hold  pound  for 
pound  in  gold.  The  specified  uncovered  amount  was  fixed  in 
1844  at  £14,000,000.  It  was  provided  that,  according  as 
other  banks  then  having  the  privilege  of  note  issue  (all  of 
them  country  banks)  should  withdraw  from  business,  or  for  any 
reason  should  cease  their  issues,  the  Bank  of  England  might 
enlarge  its  uncovered  limit  by  two  thirds  the  amount  of  notes 
previously  permitted  to  these  country  banks.  The  expectation 
was  that  the  other  banks  would  gradually  cease  their  issues, 
and  that  the  Bank  of  England  would  secure  a  complete  monopoly 
of  notes.  Under  this  provision  the  Bank's  uncovered  issue  has 
slowly  risen,  until  in  1907  it  amounted  to  £18,450,000.  The 
process  of  extinction  for  other  notes  has  gone  on  steadily,  and 
their  amount  has  become  comparatively  small  Qesa  than 
£2,000,000). 

The  principle  underlying  this  regulation  of  the  Issue  Depart- 
ment was  that  a  certain  volume  of  notes  would  find  ready 
circulation  and  use,  and  could  be  issued  without  danger  of 
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Cftufling  inflation  or  of  completely  expelling  specie.  This 
volume  was  represented  by  the  fixed  limit  of  uncovered  issue. 
Notes  issued  over  and  above  this  limit  were  to  be  really  in 
the  nature  of  certificates  of  deposit.  In  so  far,  the  theory  of 
the  Bank  Act  was  soundi  and  its  application  has  proved  wholly 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation.  The  limit  set  to  the  im- 
covered  issue  in  1814  was  such  as  to  prevent  the  notes  from 
being  then  a  cause  of  danger  to  the  stability  of  the  monetary 
system.  With  the  increase  of  population  and  wealth  since 
that  date,  the  limit  has  become  superlatively  safe. 

The  total  amount  in  circulation  is  much  beyond  the  limit; 
but  the  excess  represents  notes  which  are,  in  essentials,  certifi- 
cates of  deposit,  and  are  used  simply  because  more  convenient 
than  coin.  No  Bank  of  England  note  can  be  issued  for  less 
than  £5, — a  restriction  which  causes  gold  coin  to  be  required 
for  a  great  number  of  transactions,  and  probably  limits  very 
much  the  extension  of  the  ooin-covered  note  issue.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  Issue  Department  is  now  mainly  that  of  the  ex- 
change of  coin  for  notes  and  notes  for  coin  according  to  the 
convenience  of  one  or  the  other  to  the  holder.  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes  have  long  been  synonymous  with  gold ;  they  pass 
the  world  over  as  equal  to  the  coin.  They  are  legal  tender 
in  Great  Britain,  except,  of  course,  in  payments  by  the  Bank 
itself,  which  must  redeem  them  in  gold.  But  their  legal  tender 
quality  adds  nothing  to  their  ready  circulation  or  international 
repute. 

Entirely  different  la  the  position  of  the  Banking  Departments 
This  is  a  pure  bank  of  deposit,  —  the  most  important  bank  of 
deposit  in  the  world.  It  is  entirely  unregulated  by  law ;  yet 
it  is  so  regulated  by  custom  as  to  be  no  less  safeguarded  than  the 
Issue  Department. 

The  Banking  Department  is  the  center  of  a  great  system  of  de- 
posit banking.  Deposit  banking  in  the  modern  sense  was  prac- 
tised on  a  considerable  scale  in  En^^and  in  the  eighteenth  century 
(the  London  Clearing  House  dates  from  1775) ,  and  since  then  has 
Wd  a  continuouadevelopment.    England  and  Scotland,  and  to  a 
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large  extent  Ireland  also,  are  permeated  by  numerous  banks  of 
deposit,  extending  credit  freely  in  that  form,  having  vast  deposit 
liabilities,  and  utilizing  to  the  full  the  machinery  of  checks  and 
clearing  houses.  Some  of  these  banks  are  the  historical  private 
banks,  which  usually  cany  on  also  a  financing  and  investment 
business.  Others  are  great  joint-stock  banks,  more  likely  to 
confine  themselves  to  commercial  business.  On  the  whole,  the 
joint-stock  banks  have  gained  on  the  private  banks,  and  many  of 
the  latter  have  changed  to  the  joint-stock  form.  All  of  these, 
however,  sail  close  to  the  wind  so  far  as  cash  holdings  are  con* 
cemed.  They  keep  as  much  cash  as  is  needed  for  current  de- 
mands, but  little  in  the  way  of  extra  reserve.  Part  of  theur 
resources,  often  a  considerable  amount,  is  invested  in  consols, 
which  are  readily  salable ;  and  they  have  a  good  deal  of  ''money 
on  call,''  that  is,  demand  loans.  But  their  actual  cash  is  usually  at 
the  minimum  needed  for  ordinary  demands  at  the  counter, — not 
often  five  per  cent  of  the  deposits.^  But  they  do  keep,  in  addition, 
a  certain  amount  on  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  Ekigland,  and  this 
they  r^ard  as  perfectly  equivalent  to  cash  on  hand.  We  have 
aheady  noted,  in  describing  the  clearing-house  system,  that  the 
Bank  of  England  (which  means  its  Banking  Department) 
serves  as  the  agency  for  settling  balances  between  banks ;  clear- 
ing-house settlements  being  made,  not  in  cash,  but  by  checks  on 
the  Bank.  Hence  every  important  bank  keeps  an  account  with 
the  great  central  institution, — an  account  which  fluctuates  from 
time  to  time,  according  to  debit  or  credit  at  the  clearing  house, 
but  which  is  steadily  maintained  at  a  substantial  amount.  It 
serves  to  meet  clearing-house  debts ;  it  serves  also  as  a  resource 
in  case  of  general  uneasiness  or  of  any  unusual  demands  by  the 
particular  bank's  creditors. 

The  Bank  of  England  thus  has  in  its  Banking  Department 
great  deposits  due  to  other  banking  institutions.    It  has  also 

*  The  English  banks  (other  than  the  Bank  of  England  and  a  single  large 
joint-«tock  bimk)  do  not  state  their  cash  separately ;  they  lump  together,  as 
resources  immediately  available,  their  cash,  money  on  call,  and  deposits  in  other 
banks,  and  often  include  consols  in  this  same  lump  sum.  Their  cash  holdings  can 
only  be  inferred. 
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deposits  due  to  its  own  mercantile  customers,  —  usually  firms 
conducting  largenscale  operations,  —  and  to  financial  and  in- 
vesting brokers  and  middlemen  at  large.  Against  this  mass  of 
demand  liabilities  it  is  under  no  legal  obligation  to  keep  any  speci- 
fied holding  of  cash.  Yet  by  tradition  and  custom  it  is  bound  to 
keep  a  "reserve/'  or,  rather,  ihe  reserve, — the  store  of  cash  on 
which  the  business  community  looks  as  the  stay  and  prop  of  the 
\  entire  banking  system.  That  cash  is  expected  to  be  between 
forty  and  fifty  per  cent  of  the  demand  liabilities,  —  vastly 
more  than  is  necessary  for  ordinary  demands.  The  Bank  is  not 
managed  in  this  regard  solely  for  profit,  or  even  primarily  for 
profit.  It  is  managed  as  a  public  institution.  In  its  Banking 
Department  by  custom,  as  in  its  Issue  Department  by  law,  it  is 
the  guardian  of  the  solidity  of  the  English  monetary  system. 

The  large  reserve  of  the  Bank,  and  its  consequent  freedom 
and  strength,  enable  it  to  give  support  in  two  wsLya.  It  can  pay 
out  cash  to  any  depositor  who  wants  it,  and  it  can  make  loans 
freely  to  any  person  who  needs  them.  Making  loans  means 
creating  deporits,  and  creating  deposits  means  that  the  bor- 
rower is  put  in  a  position  of  security,  —  he  can  have  cash 
if  he  needs  it,  and  he  is  assured  of  meeting  his  liabilities  if  they 
press  heavily  or  unexpectedly  upon  him.  This  sort  of  aid  the 
Bank  can  extend  to  the  other  banks  if  they  are  in  straits  and  yet 
are  solvent.  It  can  extend  the  aid  also  to  the  general  mercantile 
pubtic,  though  it  is  less  likely  to  aid  the  general  public  directly, 
.  than  indirectly  by  enabling  the  other  banks  to  do  so. 

To  maintain  its  reserve,  the  Bank  adjusts  its  rate  of  discount, 
raising  the  rate  when  the  reserve  is  imdesirably  small,  lowering 
it  when  the  reserve  is  needlessly  large.  Such  is  the  natural 
policy  of  any  bank ;  but  this  policy  is  followed  most  steadily 
and  with  most  conscious  intent  by  the  great  public  institution 
of  which  the  Bank  is  the  type.  The  movements  of  the  Bank  rate 
of  discount  are  closely  connected  with  the  mechanism  of  foreign 
trade  and  the  flow  of  specie  from  country  to  country,  of  which 
more  will  be  said  when  the  subject  of  foreign  trade  is  reached. 

The  working  of  all  this  mechanism  in  times  of  crisis  is  curious; 
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and^  althoogh  the  full  consideration  of  crises  must  be  postponed, 
the  peculiar  relation  of  the  Issue  and  Banking  departments  at 
such  times  may  be  described  here.  It  is  an  odd  relation :  the 
very  device  which  was  adopted  to  prevent  crises  is  used  for  allay- 
ing them  by  being  set  aside.  When  the  present  system  was 
established  in  1844,  it  was  expected  that  the  rigid  restriction  (rf 
note  issues  would  prevent  crises,  their  cause  bdng  supposed  to 
lie  in  unregulated  note  issue.  Experience  soon  showed  that  this 
expectation  was  without  ground.  Crises  recurred,  and  no  less 
severely.  But  it  appeared  also  that  pressure  during  a  crisis  was 
directed  on  the  Banking  Department.  To  this  the  depositing 
banks  looked  for  cash ;  to  this  uneasy  and  hard-pressed  bankers 
and  mercantile  firms  looked  for  loans.  In  the  crieis  of  1847, 
very  shortiy  after  the  passage  of  the  act  in  1844,  the  Bank,  being 
confronted  in  its  Banking  Department  by  a  double  demand  for 
providing  cash  and  loans,  secured  from  the  government  a  sus- 
penaon  of  the  act  of  1844.  That  is,  it  secured  authority  to  put 
out  more  uncovered  notes  from  the  Issue  Department  than  the 
fixed  sum  specified  in  the  act.  The  Banking  Department,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  normally  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
Issue  Department  as  the  general  public  is.  It  holds  notes 
which  the  Issue  Department  must  redeem  in  specie,  the  bulk  of  a^ 

its  cash  being  usually  in  the  form  of  notes.  But  when  the  act 
was  suspended,  the  Banking  Department  could  take  to  the  Issue 
Department  government  securities  and  get  notes  in  exchange. 
The  Issue  Department,  by  handing  out  additional  notes  covered 
by  these  securities,  enlarged  by  so  much  the  holdings  of  cash  in 
the  Banking  Department.  No  breath  of  suspicion  or  uneasiness 
has  ever  attached  to  the  Issue  Department.  Bank  of  England 
notes  have  retained,  and  indeed  had  attained  even  before  1844, 
their  sterling  repute.  The  suspension  of  the  act  thus  operates 
as  a  means  to  supply  the  Banking  Department  with  additional 
cash  in  times  of  great  emergency. 

This  mere  possibility  of  getting  additional  cash  has  served  to 
dispel  uneasiness  and  allay  a  panic.    It  is  security,  the  certainty 
of  finding  support  if  needed,  that  is  really  wanted  in  such  times. 
2b 
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People  do  not  want  cash ;  they  wish  to  be  sure  of  getting  it  if 
wanted.  The  suspension  of  the  act  puts  additional  supplies  of 
cash,  potentially  imlimited,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Banking 
Department.  The  mere  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  re- 
source restores  confidence.  In  fact,  the  Bank  has  never  called 
for  additional  uncovered  issues  to  any  considerable  extent.  The 
act  was  first  suspended  in  1847,  and  again  in  1857  and  in  1866. 
In  later  times  of  panic  its  suspension  has  been  under  consideration, 
but  has  not  in  fact  been  resorted  to.  It  is  to  be  added,  more- 
over, that  the  Bank  has  learned  during  the  last  half  century  both 
to  appreciate  more  fully  its  own  public  responsibility,  and  to  deal 
more  promptly  and  effectively  with  the  conditions  of  incipient 
panic. 

The  present  public  position  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  the 
more  striking  because  it  is  not  only  a  private  corporation,  like 
the  Bank  of  France,  but,  unlike  its  great  rival,  is  managed  quite 
without  government  intervention.  It  is  not  even  managed  by 
bankers.  It  has  a  board  of  directors,  who  by  long  custom  must 
not  be  bankers ;  ^  they  elect  from  their  number  a  governor  and  a 
deputy  governor,  each  of  whom  holds  office  for  but  two  years. 
If  one  were  to  plan  deliberately  the  organization  of  a  great  public 
bank,  nothing  of  this  sort  would  possibly  be  hit  on;  indeed, 
a  priori,  one  would  think  it  the  worst  possible  arrangement. 
Yet,  like  so  many  British  institutions,  developed  tentatively  and 
incrusted  with  a  mass  of  binding  traditions,  it  works  very  well 
indeed. 

§  4.  The  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany,  or  Beichsbank,  is  mod- 
eled somewhat  on  the  Bank  of  Elngland.  But  the  model  is  im- 
proved in  some  respects,  while  its  actual  working  is  much  affected 
by  the  great  differences  in  business  habits  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

The  Imperial  Bank  was  established  in  1875,  and,  as  in  Eng- 
land,  was  expected  to  become  eventually  the  sole  note-issuing 

>  This  Btatement  should  be  qualified.  Certain  clasaes  of  peraooa  whom  the 
EngUflh  dub  "  merchants,"  but  whose  busineaB  operations  are  largely  of  a  bank- 
joc  Idnd,  may  be  direotom 
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As  in  Engifiiidy  hanks  of  jarae  previously  ezistnig 
were  allowed  to  cantinue  their  notes,  subject  however  to  con- 
sideiable  iwtxictian.'  Whatever  note  issue  is  g^ven  iq)  by  them 
{alls  to  the  Beichsbank.  By  this  process  the  Beichsbank  also 
has  gradually  come  to  possess  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  ngbt  of  issue,  the  total  issues  by  e&er  banks  hardly 
exceeding  one  tenth  of  its  notes.  For  the  Beichsbank  (and  for 
each  of  the  smaller  banks  also)  the  principle  of  a  limited  un- 
covered issue  was  established.  The  Bank  may  issue  notes  (1909) 
up  to  a  total  of  550,000,000  marks,  without  having  them  cov- 
ered by  cash ;  for  every  sum  beyond  this  limit  mark  for  mark 
must  be  held  in  specie. 

The  further  regulation  of  this  uncovered  issue,  however, 
proceeds  in  a  way  very  di£Ferent  from  the  English.  In  the  first 
place,  the  securities  to  be  held  for  the  uncovered  issue  must  not 
necessarily  be  government  securities  as  in  England ;  they  may 
be  ordinary  discounted  p^per.  More  significant  is  the  absence 
of  any  separate  holding  of  specie  against  the  notes.  The  cash 
held  against  the  covered  notes  is  not  impounded  in  an  Issue  De- 
partment and  held  specifically  for  the  redemption  of  notes ;  it  is 
simply  the  general  cash  held  by  the  Bank  against  all  its  liabilities. 
If  these  liabihties  were  solely,  or  almost  solely,  in  the  form  of 
notes,  this  di£Ference  would  not  be  important.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Beichsbank  were,  like  the  Bank  of  England,  the  center  of 
an  all-pervading  deposit  system,  it  would  be  of  very  great  impor- 
tance. In  fact,  the  situation  is  midway.  The  Beichsbank  has 
considerable  depofidts ;  but  the  main  form  in  which  it  extends 
credit  is  that  of  notes,  and  the  greater  part  of  its  liabilities  is  m 
notes.  Thou^  its  cash  must  protect  the  deposts  as  well  as  the 
notes,  the  amount  held  is  superlatively  ample  to  protect  both 
forms  of  liability.    like  the  Bank  of  France,  the  Bmchsbank  has 

^  The  only  other  nateHnttbig  banks  in  Getmany  are  the  state  banks  of  Ba^ 
varia,  Baanmy,  Wmttemberg,  and  Baden.  Their  total  unoovared  ksue  was,  in 
1900, 68,700,000  maiiDB.  They  are  often  spoken  of  by  the  Gemums  as  *  *  piivate  '* 
banks,  by  way  of  distinguiahinK  them  from  the  Beidhsbank.  In  the  text,  when 
speakine  of  Qennan  "piivHte"  banks,  I  xefer  not  to  these,  but  to  the  grsat 
of  non-public  institutions  having  no  note  ianie  at  all. 
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added  very  much  to  its  stock  of  specie  (most  of  it  gold)  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  has  been  able  to  put  out  an  increasing 
quantity  of  notes  covered  by  cash,  —  a  growth  due  partly  to  the 
increase  of  population  and  wealth,  partly  to  a  growing  habit  of 
using  paper  representatives  for  specie. 

Still  another  peculiarity  of  the  Reichsbank  is  the  elastic  limit, 
so-called,  of  its  note  issue.  The  limitation  of  the  uncovered 
issue,  whether  by  the  Reichsbank  or  by  the  minor  banks,  is  not 
absolute.  They  may  issue  beyond  the  limit,  but  must  pay  a 
tax  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  a  year  on  the  excess.^  This  provi- 
sion, unique  when  adopted,  was  clearly  suggested  by  the  awkward 
English  expedient  of  suspending  the  Bank  Act.  Recognizing 
that  there  would  be  times  when  a  freer  issue  might  be  to  a  high 
degree  desirable,  the  Germans  allowed  it,  yet  with  a  handicap,  in 
the  form  of  the  tax,  so  heavy  as  to  prevent  recourse  to  it  unless 
really  called  for.  This  extra  tax-weighted  issue  may  be  regarded 
as  an  emergency  issue.  But  its  working  in  a  country  like  Ger- 
many, where  deposit  banking  has  so  moderate  a  development, 
takes  place  under  conditions  very  different  from  those  in  Eng- 
land. The  extra  issue  has  in  fact  been  used  not  infrequently 
by  the  Reichsbank,  and  has  served  a  good  piupose,  at  times  when 
the  community  was  in  need  of  more  abundant  banking  accom- 
modation. But  its  use  has  not  been,  like  the  suspension  or 
threatened  suspension  of  the  English  Act,  the  symptom  or  the 
remedy  for  panics. 

The  relation  of  the  Reichsbank  to  the  general  banking  system 
of  the  country  is  more  like  that  of  the  Bank  of  France  than  that  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  though  in  many  respects  it  follows  ways  of 
its  own.  As  has  already  been  said,  there  is  in  Germany  no  such 
use  of  deposits  and  checks  as  in  England,  and  no  such  vast  vol- 
ume of  deposit  liabilities.  There  is,  indeed,  greater  use  of  de- 
posits than  in  France.    Both  the  Reichsbank  and  the  great 

1  In  the  caae  of  the  Reichsbmnk,  however,  recent  legislAtion  (1909)  hu  per- 
mitted the  issue,  without  payment  of  tax,  of  an  additional  200,000,000  of  marks 
at  the  end  of  the  months  of  March,  June,  September,  and  December ;  the  intent 
being  to  provide  oumncy  at  those  dates  for  the  heavy  quarterly  payments 
then  customaiy. 
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piivste  hanks  bsve  encouraged  this  farm  of  bank  operations,  and 
with  some  results ;  yet  after  all  with  nothing  like  what  has  de- 
veloped epantaneously  in  English-speaking  countries.  The  pri- 
vate banks,  being  debarred  by  national  custom  from  any  wide 
use  of  deposits  and  by  law  from  the  use  of  notes,  turn  to  the 
BjRifihRhank  for  aid  in  the  ezten£don  of  current  commercial 
credit.  As  much  as  one  half  of  the  total  oonunercial  paper 
discounted  in  Gennany  finds  its  way,  chiefly  through  rediseoimt 
by  other  banks,  into  the  hands  of  the  Beichsbank.  The  Beichs- 
hank  has  very  greatly  facilitated  payments  within  Gennany, 
by  its  widely  ramifying  system  of  branches,  through  which  it 
effects  payments  freely  between  one  part  of  the  country  and 
another.  Its  services  to  industry  have  been  great,  and  have 
been  rendered  with  an  energy  and  a  conscious  purpose  charac- 
teristic of  the  Grermans  of  the  present  generation.  Like  the  Bank 
of  France,  though  a  private  corporation,  it  is  managed  by  gov- 
ernment-appointed officials,  and,  like  all  the  great  public  banks, 
with  a  steady  view  to  public  advantage  rather  than  private 
profit. 

Among  the  striking  industrial  changes  in  Gennany  abice  1870 
(no  coimtry  has  shown  changes  more  striking)  has  been  the 
growth  of  the  great  banking  corporations,  especially  the  noted 
trio,  — the  Deutsche  Bank,  the  Dresdner  Bank,  the  Diskonto-Ge- 
sellschaft.  In  the  extent  of  their  operations,  these  are  strong 
rivals  to  the  Beichsbank ;  but  their  operations  are  of  a  differ- 
ent character.  They  combine  all  sorts  of  banking  operations. 
They  do  the  business  of  ordinary  commercial  banks,  partly 
by  some  use  of  deposits  in  the  large  centers,  partly  by  rediscount- 
ing  at  the  Beichsbank.  They  do  also  a  very  great  investing 
and  promoting  business,  by  no  means  limited  to  Germany,  but 
extended  with  remarkable  enterprise  and  skill  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Their  deposits  are  in  the  main  what  most  people  think 
of  as  "deposits,"  — not  credits  created  by  them,  but  funds  left 
with  them  for  temporary  or  permanent  investment.  They 
have  built  up  a  great  business  of  many  kinds,  with  large  conunit- 
ments,  large  liabilities  on  time  and  on  demand,  ui>on  a  very 
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narrow  basis  of  cash.  They  rely  on  the  Rdchsbonk  for  support 
m  case  of  stress,  very  much  as  the  English  banks  rely  on  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  Reichsbank  itself,  closely  connected  in 
its  current  dealings  with  the  other  institutions,  yet  stands  aloof 
from  them.  It  has  great  cash  reserves,  almost  imlimited  po- 
tential resources,  an  unshakable  prestige.  For  every  solvent 
institution,  and  for  the  business  community  at  large,  it  promises 
unfailing  and  adequate  support  in  times  of  trouble.  Its  great 
service  to  Germany  has  been  to  supply  a  firm  foundation,  not 
only  for  the  circulating  mediumi  but  for  the  whole  structure  of 
industrial  credit. 


CHAPTER  27 
DBCBNTRAUZTcn  Bankiko  Ststbmb 

§  1.  By  far  the  largest  and  most  important  example  of  a 
decentralized  system  of  banking  is  found  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  usual  description  of  our  American  conditions,  most 
attention  is  given  to  the  national  banks  and  to  the  regulation 
of  note  issue.  But  the  other  banks  are  hardly  less  important ; 
and  for  both  kinds  of  banks,  deposits  play  a  great  and  unusual 
part,  and  are  subject  to  regulation  in  an  unusual  way. 

Note  issue  is  limited  to  the  national  banks.  The  limitation 
is  accomplished  by  a  tax  on  other  issues  so  heavy  as  to  be  pro- 
hibitory. The  national  banks  may  issue  notes  on  depositing 
government  bonds  as  security  at  the  Treasuiy  of  the  United 
States.  These  bonds  remain  the  property  of  the  several  banks, 
which  receive  the  interest  on  them.  Notes  may  be  issued  up 
to  the  par  value  of  the  bonds,  but  not  exceeding  the  market 
value.  The  bonds  serve  to  insure  the  payment  of  notes  if  a 
bank  should  fail,  or  if  it  should  withdraw  from  business.  In 
that  case,  the  Treasuiy  sells  the  bonds,  repa3ang  to  the  bank 
any  premium  they  may  bring  over  par;  or  the  bank  itself 
(directly  or  through  its  winding-up  agent  if  bankrupt)  may 
turn  over  to  the  Treasury  cash  enough  to  pay  all  its  notes 
outstanding,  and  then  resume  possession  of  the  bonds,  and  do 
as  it  will  with  them.  In  addition  to  this  security  for  eventual 
repayment,  each  bank  must  keep  at  the  Treasury  a  cash  fund 
of  five  per  cent  of  its  circulating  notes,  to  provide  for  their 
immediate  redemption  if  presented.  The  system  has  a  certain 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  that  a  specific 
portion  of  the  bank's  property  is  set  aside  for  the  security  of 
the  notes,  and  held  solely  for  that  purpose.  This  segregated 
property  is,  for  the  national  banks,  chiefly  in  securities,  and 
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only  a  little  is  in  cash ;  for  the  Bank  of  England,  under  present 
conditions,  it  is  preponderantly  in  cash,  and  only  a  moderate 
proportion  is  in  securities.  There  is,  too,  a  certain  resemblance, 
in  that  no  limit  is  imposed  upon  the  total  amount  of  notes 
that  may  be  issued.  E^h  individual  national  bank  is  indeed 
restricted;  it  may  issue  notes  only  up  to  the  amount  of  the 
bonds  deposited,  and  in  any  case  only  up  to  its  capital  as  a 
maximimi.  But  the  amount  issuable  by  the  banks  as  a  whole 
has  no  limit.  There  is,  of  course,  the  fundamental  difference 
between  centralized  and  decentralized  issue;  and  there  is  the 
difference,  no  less  fundamental,  that  in  EIngland  the  bank  note 
is  meant,  after  the  uncovered  issue  is  passed,  to  be  covered  by 
precisely  the  same  amount  in  specie,  whereas  the  national 
bank  note  is  designed  to  bring  in  every  instance  an  addition 
to  the  monetary  supply. 

Through  this  strict  regulation  national  bank  notes  are  made 
secure  beyond  any  question.  Their  redemption  in  legal  tender 
money  is  no  less  assured  than  that  of  Bank  of  England  notes. 
Hence  they  circulate  as  freely  as  these,  and  with  as  little  likeli- 
hood of  being  presented  by  the  public  at  the  issuing  bank. 
This  favorable  outcome  is  inevitable  when  bank  notes  are 
made  good  beyond  peradventure.  Every  person  accepts  them 
unhesitatingly  as  money,  and  passes  them  to  the  next  person 
in  making  payments.  Not  only  every  individual,  but  every 
bank,  treats  them  once  for  all  as  money,  and  pays  them  out 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  transactions.  National  banks,  it  is 
true,  sometimes  exercise  discrimination  in  paying  them  out 
over  the  counter.  By  preference  they  pay  out  national  bank 
notes  (those  of  other  banks  as  well  as  their  own)  rather  than 
legal  tender  notes  or  specie,  because  the  latter  count  as  reserve 
against  deposits,  whereas  national  bank  notes  do  not.  But 
presentation  of  a  national  bank  note  for  redemption  at  the 
counter  of  the  issuing  bank  never  takes  place.  Nor  does 
presentation  take  place  with  regularity  at  the  National  Treasury, 
where  the  five  per  cent  fund  for  redemption  is  required  to  be 
kept.    National  bank  notes,  once  set  afloat,  remain  in  circu- 
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lation  indefinitely,  quite  r^sardless  of  the  credit  of  the  banks 
whose  name  they  bear,  and  in  large  measure  regardless  of  the 
continuance  of  the  conditions  which  brou^t  about  their 
original  issue. 

§  2.  By  far  the  most  important  feature  of  the  banking 
sfystem  of  the  United  States  is  the  use  it  makes  of  deposits. 
What  has  been  said  of  banking  in  the  preceding  chapter  is  here 
strikingly  exemplified  in  a  system  ramifying  far  into  our  eco- 
nomic structure.  And  the  regulation  of  that  system  by  law  is 
unique.  No  other  country  has  grappled  by  direct  l^^ation 
with  the  problems  presented  by  deposit  banking. 

National  banks  are  required  by  law  to  keep  a  stated  pro- 
portion of  cash  —  specie  or  legal  tender  notes  — ^against  their 
deposits.  The  requirement  is  different  for  banks  in  different 
sorts  of  places,  the  general  principle  being  that  more  shall  be 
held  in  the  large  financial  centers,  and  less  in  small  places. 
For  this  purpose  the  banks  are  divided  into  three  groups.  In 
the  first  group  are  the  banks  of  three  "central  reserve  cities," 
—  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  —  where  the  reserve 
must  be  25  per  cent  at  least.  Of  the  three.  New  York  is  so  far 
the  most  important  that  it  is  common  to  think  of  it  alone  as 
the  central  reserve  city.  The  second  group  contains  the  banks 
of  other  "reserve  cities,"  some  forty  or  fifty  in  number.^ 
These  also  are  required  to  hold  a  reserve  of  25  per  cent.  But 
only  one  half  of  this  (12^^  per  cent  of  the  deposits)  must  be  in 
cash;  the  other  half  may  consist  of  a  deposit  in  a  central 
reserve  city  bank.  Finally,  the  third  group  includes  all  others, 
called  "country  banks,"  which  are  obliged  to  keep  a  reserve  of 
15  per  cent.  But  their  reserve,  again,  need  not  be  entirely 
in  cash ;  only  two  fifths  (6  per  cent  of  the  deposits)  must  be 
actually  in  the  vaults,  the  remaining  three  fifths  (9  per  cent 
of  the  deposits)  being  pennissibly  in  the  shape  of  deposits  in 
banks  of  the  first  or  second  group. 

Obviously,  it  is  not  compulsory  to  hold  cash  to  the  full  stated 
percentage  of  reserve.    Only  the  banks  of  the  three  central 

1  Forty-three  in  1906. 
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reserve  cities  must  have  fully  25  per  cent  of  cash.  That  reserve 
which  takes  the  form  of  deposits  elsewhere  is  something  very 
different.  The  reserve  city  banks  in  which  it  is  deposited  do 
not  keep  dollar  for  dollar  in  cash  against  it.  They  treat  it|  in 
the  main,  like  any  other  deposit,  and  keep  little  more  than  the 
reserve  required  for  deposits  in  general,  —  25  per  cent.  Some 
cautious  bank  managers  in  the  reserve  cities  believe  that 
against  deposits  by  other  banks  a  reserve  of  50  per  cent  should 
be  held.  But  this  represents  what  the  banking  world  in  general 
would  call  excess  of  caution.  Much  less  than  50  per  oent  is 
commonly  held ;  as  a  rule,  probably  little  more  than  the  legal 
minimum.  Whether  the  cash  in  such  cases  be  a  trifle  more  or 
less,  the  requirement  as  to  ''reserve"  is  evidently  very  differ* 
ent  from  a  requirement  for  holding  the  stated  proportion  in 
cash.  And  when  a  country  bank  keeps  part  of  its  reserve  in  a 
reserve  city,  and  the  reserve  city  bank  keeps  part  of  its  reserve 
again  in  New  York  (or  possibly  in  Chicago  or  St.  Louis),  there 
is  a  double  attenuation.  The  final  result,  for  the  national 
banks  as  a  whole,  has  been  that  the  total  cash  held  against 
total  deposits,  notwithstanding  the  25  per  cent  requirement  for 
reserve  cities,  has  been  15  per  cent  or  less. 

As  abeady  noted,  the  national  banks  by  no  means  occupy 
the  whole  field.  Side  by  side  with  them  are  the  banks  author- 
ised by  the  several  stat^ia.  These  are  sometimes  eo  nomine 
''banks,"  and  sometimes  are  "trust  companies."  The  latter 
are  as  a  rule  simply  banks  of  deposit,  differing  from  the  others 
only  in  that  their  business  is  less  restricted  by  law  and  is  oom«> 
bined  to  a  greater  degree  with  general  investment  operations. 
In  addition  there  are  innumerable  private  banking  firms. 
Most  of  those  which  call  themselves  "brokers  and  bankers" 
are  as  a  rule  brokerage  firms  acting  mainly  as  financial  middle- 
men, and  often  acting  solely  as  agents  for  speculators.  Though 
some  among  them  maint>ain  a  considerable  deposit  business, 
and  thus  are  bankers  in  the  strict  sense,  deposit  banking  tends 
on  the  whole  to  be  confined  to  the  incorporated  banks  and 
trust  companies.     A  similar  tendency  appears  in  England, 
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Altiioi^  ii  deiFeic^  more  Siowiy  in  liiai  i^Lu^l  o/  riM;<*u  cusiom. 

jomi'-stioci^  ioziL.  or  eist  oouDmiu;  Uteouieives  mon  aju^  niort' 
to  nniiffiT^-  ^nd  invesouesii  busmess. 

T&e  suit^  bsoks  in  tiit  l^niied  Suues  —  xucauiiu:  In  liiat 
term  &Ii  Uie  hanking  insDtuiaoiis  outsiuo  thi-  naiaoual  ^ysu^jn 
—  do  a  busiDfiss  very  iwariy  tiqual  in  volume  u»  tiia;  uoue  by 
ttif  national  ijook^.  Tiie  total  deposits  of  uit*  two  gritups 
duzing  tLe  nrsi  decadt-  of  tiir  pro^eni  century  wert'  pracuc&Ily 
tbe  isamtf.  But  tUt-  stat-e  bank£>  aiv  under  much  it3s&  rasthction 
than  tnt^  n&tiaaal  ijaaks  ooooeraing  the  amoun;  of  cash  wtuch 
tbey  must  hold  against  their  depo6iti6.  Tliere  are,  indeed,  tsomo 
provisionb  on  tiiid  subject  in  the  laws  of  several  of  the  im- 
portant states.  But  the  requirement  is  usualiy  for  such  a 
small  amount  of  cash  as  to  be  meaningless,  —  so  little  would  l>e 
held  in  anv  case.^  The  state  banks  are  virtualiv  allowed  to 
jBanage  their  holdings  of  cash  in  whatever  way  they  find  most 
profitable.  This  means,  of  course,  that  they  reduce  their  hold- 
ings to  the  minimum  which  seems  needed  for  current  calls. 
Therein  they  act  as  do  the  EngUsh  jointrstock  banks.  Like 
these,  again,  tbey  keep  deposits  elsewhere,  to  which  they  turn 
in  case  of  stress.  The  national  banks  of  the  reserve  cities, 
eq^ecialiy  those  of  New  York,  serve  as  the  holders  of  reserve, 
not  only  ior  the  national  banks,  but  for  the  stat^^  banks  also. 

The  whole  American  system  of  deposit  banking  thus  brings 
a  great  concentration  of  responsibihty  on  the  national  banks 
of  the  central  reserve  citieSi  and,  above  all,  on  tlie  New  York 
banks.  Tbey  occupy  a  position  similar  to  that  of  tlie  Bank  of 
England;  they  are  the  depositaries  of  the  really  available 
stock  of  free  cash,  hence  the  nerve  center  of  the  whole 
sensitive  system.  The  provisions  of  the  national  bank  law 
which  allow  part  of  the  required  reserve  to  l>e  kept  in  re- 
serve cities  no  doubt  add  to  this  concentration.    These  pro- 

'  New  York  and  MasBachuaettB  present  exceptions  to  this  lUlaaMnt.  They 
Imve  reoentiy  (^epeeuUy  by  Iawb  of  190S)  required  their  truflt  iwmpiiiii  and 
atate  banki  to  iaoLd  ■ubatantial  stores  of  cash. 
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Tiaons  hsTe  been  condemned  is  m  defect  in  the  sjrsteni.  But 
their  mflnenoe  in  rfuqiing  the  genenl  hamking  idalioos  is  not 
80  great  as  is  often  supposed,  A  similar  cmcentrati<n  vocld 
probaiUT  derelop  in  any  case.  In  all  countries,  and  especially 
in  those  where  deposit  banking  is  highly  dercioped,  every  out- 
hing  instituticm  must  keep  in  touch  vith  the  financial  center 
and  must  be  prepared  to  effect  payments  throu^  it.  Every 
institution  finds  it  aMlvantageous,  nay  neoesBary,  to  keep  an 
account  at  the  caiter,  and  ordinarily  to  have  a  balance  to  its 
credit  there. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  American  stuation  are  the  lack  of 
a  strong  smse  of  public  obligation  among  the  New  Yoik  banks, 
and  the  absence  of  an  ample  store  —  or  at  least,  any  sufficiently 
available  store  —  of  cash  to  which  the  banks  in  general  can 
turn  in  emergency.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  number  of 
eompeting  banks,  each  managed  with  the  object  of  securing  as 
much  profit  as  posaUe,  should  steadily  follow  such  a  policy 
of  restraint  as  that  of  the  Bank  of  England.  In  great  emer- 
gencies, the  banks  of  New  Toik,  like  any  associated  body,  will 
show  hi^  public  spirit;  as  they  did,  for  example,  in  their 
advances  to  the  national  govemmoit  at  the  outset  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  as  they  have  done  in  sosne  acute  panics.  But  this 
is  very  different  from  the  settled  pursuit,  year  in  and  out,  of  a 
policy  that  would  lessen  their  earnings-  They  keep  the  res»T^ 
required  by  law,  but  of  their  own  free  will  keep  no  more. 
They  try  to  come  to  the  assistanoe  of  otho*  banks  whoi  these 
are  in  difficulties,  but  chiefly  from  a  consciousness  that  their 
own  prestige  and  prosperity  are  also  involved.  They  do  not 
regulariy  husband  their  resources  in  order  to  be  prepared  to 
give  such  aid. 

The  funds  which  readi  the  New  York  banks  as  the  deposit 
of  '' reserve''  by  other  banks,  they  use,  and  indeed  are  com- 
pdled  to  use,  in  such  manner  as  to  extract  what  profit  they 
can  get.  These  bankers'  deposits  are  peculiarly  subject  to 
large  and  sudden  drafts ;  hence  each  New  York  bank  holding 
them  tries  to  keep  a  large  volume  of  assets  within  iostant  com- 
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maud.  Tbe  resort  is  mainly  to  tifmimA  loans  secured  by  stock 
exchange  oollatetaL  It  is  true  that  in  every  great  fiTumriji] 
center  floating  funds  aceamulate.  Money  at  call  is  freely 
offered  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  as  well  as  in  New  York.  But 
loans  of  this  sort  |day  an  unusually  laige  and  con^cuous  part 
in  the  Amencan  center.  The  fluctnatjons  in  interest  rates 
are  greater  and  more  afanqst  than  in  tiie  Eunqiean  money 
markets,  and  the  connection  urith  stock  speculation  is  closer. 
What  is  more  important,  the  demand  loans  are  deceptive  as  re- 
ganls  their  real  availability  for  the  lending  hanks.  Though  any 
one  bank  may  call  them^  and  so  strengthen  its  position  when 
pressed  by  demands  from  depositors,  the  loans  are  no  real 
resource  to  the  banks  as  a  wh<^.  There  is  no  cash  to  be  had 
by  calling  th^n.  The  only  cash  which  in  the  last  instance  is 
available  is  that  already  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks.  A  huge 
superstructure  of  deposits  in  the  country  at  laig^  thus  has  a 
foundation  in  New  York  much  narrower  than  is  indicated  by 
the  apparenth'  available  resources  of  the  individual  banks. 

The  American  banking  system,  decentralised  as  to  note 
issue,  may  seem  to  be  centralised  as  to  deposits.  In  some 
respects  it  is,  but  in  other  req>ects  it  is  decentralized  for 
deposits  as  welL  In  most  of  the  advanced  countries,  general 
bimlr^g;  operati<ms  are  carried  on  chiefly  by  a  comparatively 
smaD  number  of  banks,  each  of  th^n  large  and  each  having 
many  branches.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  deposit  banks 
of  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  In  the  United  States  branch 
bo"l""g  is  virtually  unknown.  Thousands  of  banks,  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  go  their  ways  independently.  This  situa- 
tion is  due  in  part  to  l^islation  prohibiting  or  restricting 
branches :  but  the  legislation  itself  reflects  deep-seated  habits 
and  traditions.  A  prejudice  agiainst  large-scale  institutions,  as 
toiding  to  monopoly,  also  in  part  accounts  for  it.  Still  other 
important  factors  are  the  fed^sted  poUtical  S3rstem  and  the 
strength  of  local  feeling.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
absence  of  branch  banking  is  or  is  not  an  advantage.  The 
ease  of  establishing  small  institutioDS  and  the  oompeis 
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between  the  iimtimerable  banks  has  led  to  a  great  permeation 
of  the  country  with  credit  facilities,  especially  since  the  great 
improvement  diiring  the  last  generation  in  transportation  and 
the  postal  83rstem.  On  the  other  hand,  there  results  a  situation 
which  may  fairly  be  described  as  in  some  respects  anarchical, 
—  a  failure  to  work  together,  a  vast  helplessness  in  times  of 
stress.  Such  as  it  is,  this  marked  decentralization  is  part  of 
the  established  order  of  things,  very  difficult  to  change,  and 
necessarily  to  be  reckoned  with  in  schemes  for  legislation. 

§  3.  Two  other  existing  decentralised  bank  systems  may  be 
briefly  described. 

The  Scotch  banks,  like  those  of  England,  were  subjected  to 
some  rif^d  restrictions  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
An  act  of  1815  allowed  note  issue  to  those  banks  only  which 
then  carried  it  on,  and  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  notes  then 
outstanding;  with  the  fmrther  provision  that  additional  notes 
must  not  exceed  the  specie  actually  held  by  each  bank.  In 
this  sort  of  restriction  there  is  resemblance  to  the  Ekiglish  act 
of  1844.  But  none  of  the  other  striking  features  of  the  Eng- 
lish legislation  were  applied  in  Scotland.  No  one  bank  was 
given  a  commanding  position,  or  put  in  the  way  of  securing 
eventually  a  monopoly  of  issue.  And  as  to  the  several  banks 
which  were  allowed  to  put  out  notes,  the  provision  for  their 
holding  of  specie  was  not  accompanied  by  any  such  sharp 
separation  of  ''issue"  and  ''banking"  operations  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  While  specie  was 'required  to  be  held 
pound  for  pound  against  every  note  outstanding,  this  specie 
was  not  pledged  specifically  for  pajring  the  notes,  but  was 
available  also  for  paying  deposits.  What  specie  was  held  as 
reserve  against  deposits  served  also  to  authorize  the  issue  of 
notes.  In  practise  the  effective  limitation  has  been  the  fixed 
mairimnm  of  notes ;  the  total  permitted  being,  in  1907,  for  the 
existing  ten  banks,  £2,676,350.  The  ready  circulation  of  this 
moderate  volume  was  made  the  more  easy  by  allowing  the  issue 
of  notes  of  a  denomination  as  low  as  £1. 

Hm  Scotch  banks,  as  just  noted,  are  few  in  number,  —  only 
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ten.  Tliey  are  large  institutioiiB,  each  with  many  brandies; 
the  total  number  of  banking  affioes  Ib  near  one  thousand.  In 
other  words,  though  Scotland  has  few  banks,  the  banking  system 
permeates  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  wide-reaching  exten- 
sion is  facilitated  by  decentralised  note  issue ;  for  at  the  smaller 
branches  the  notes,  especially  the  one^pound  notes,  serve  as 
till  money,  and  enable  a  banldng  office  to  be  maintained  with- 
out locking  up  in  it  any  considerable  amount  of  specie.  By 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  business  of  the  Scotch  banks,  like  the 
business  of  F^nglmh  and  American  banks,  is  carried  on  by  the 
use  of  deposits,  with  all  the  mechanism  of  checks  and  clearing 
houses.  In  their  deposit  and  clearing  house  operations,  the 
Scotch  banks  make  the  same  use  of  the  Bank  of  England  as 
do  all  the  banks  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  same  way  rely  on 
the  great  central  institution  for  holding  the  ultimate  free  bank- 
ing reserve.  But  in  their  local  operations  the  use  of  notes 
plajrs  a  part  of  some  importance. 

Scotch  notes,  thus  issued  with  comparative  freedom  by  corn^ 
peting  banks,  illustrate  what  was  said  in  a  preceding  chapter  ^ 
of  the  way  in  which  notes  circulate  under  a  banking  system  mak- 
ing wide  use  of  deposits.  They  come  back  constantly  to  the 
bank  of  issue.  Each  bank  pays  out  over  its  counter  its  own 
notes.  Whatever  notes  of  other  Scotch  banks  come  into  its 
hands,  are  presented  at  the  clearing  house  with  the  checks  on 
those  other  banks.  Notes  do  not  remain  afloat  indefinitely; 
their  average  period  of  circulation  after  each  issue  is  but  a  few 
days.  But  they  are  constantly  reissued,  because  there  is  steady 
need  in  the  community  for  such  a  circulating  medium,  and  b^ 
cause  there  is  steady  retention  by  each  individual  bank  of  its 
customers'  confidence. 

§  4.  A  situation  similar  in  some  respects  is  found  in  Canada, 
where  the  business  community  is  largely  Scotch  by  descent, 
and  has  developed  a  banking  system  based  on  the  Scotch  ex- 
ample, but  reshaped  in  very  important  particulars.  The  number 
of  banks,  twenty-nine  in  1910,  though  greater  than  in  Scotland, 

>  See  Chapter  24, 16. 
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is  very  much  smaller  than  in  the  United  States.  The  individ- 
ual banks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  larg^  as  compared  with  the  av- 
erage American  bank.  The  minimum  capital  allowed  by  law 
is  $500,000,  and  the  averagie  capital  is  $1,500,000;  whereas, 
under  our  national  banking  system,  banks  with  a  capital  as  small 
as  $25,000  are  permitted,  and  the  average  capital  is  less  than 
$150,000.  But  figures  of  this  sort  indicate  the  capital  and  siie 
per  bank,  not  per  banking  office.  The  Canadian  banks,  like 
those  of  most  countries  (the  United  States  presents  the  only  great 
exception),  have  many  branches,  which  ramify  all  over  Canada, 
and  raise  the  number  of  banking  offices  to  more  than  two 
thousand.  Hence  the  Canadian  system  brings  about  a  permea- 
tion of  the  country  by  banking  facilities  not  less  than  in  the 
United  States. 

The  issue  of  notes  is  more  free  than  that  of  any  other  country 
of  considerable  size,  yet  is  subjected  to  precautions  which  insure 
their  solidity.  A  bank  may  not  ordinarily  issue  notes  in  excess 
of  its  paid-in  ci^ital,  nor  notes  of  lower  denomination  than  five 
dollars ;  otherwise  it  is  unrestricted.  But  the  notes  are  secured 
by  aprior  lien  on  all  the  assets  of  the  bank  in  case  of  failure, — a 
provision  made  more  effective  by  the  fact  that  stockholders  (as 
in  our  national  banks)  are  then  liable  for  double  their  ori^^nal 
subscription  to  capital.  More  significant,  though  hardly  more 
important  in  securing  solidity,  is  the  provision  for  a  safety  fund 
in  government  hands.  This  fund  amounts  to  5  per  cent  of  the 
notes  outstanding,  and  isusedtopay  the  notes  of  banks  that  fail. 
Finally,  it  is  provided  that,  in  case  of  failure,  notes  bear  interest 
at  5  per  cent  from  the  date  of  the  act  of  bankruptcy.  Hence 
all  other  (going)  banks  are  ready  to  take  such  notes  from  the 
holders  at  par,  because  the  notes  are  certain  of  redenq>tion  at 
an  early  date,  with  interest,  from  the  safety  fund. 

T1h>u^  notes  are  issued  freely,  they  are  also  freely  redeemed. 
Every  bank  must  redeem  notes  at  the  office  where  they  are  issued, 
and  also  (what  is  more  important)  at  redonption  offices  in  the 
trade  centers.  A  bank  pajrs  out  over  its  counters  its  own  notes, 
but  sends  to  the  redeo^ition  agencies  the  notes  of  other  banks 
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that  oome  into  its  hands.  In  Canada,  as  in  Scotland,  notes 
take  their  place  in  bank  clearings  precisely  as  checks  do.  Hence 
they  have  the  same  elasticity  as  deposits,  created  as  needs  arise 
in  the  local  community  and  extinguished  by  redemption  as 
those  needs  cease.  This  elasticity  is  of  special  inqwrtance  in 
connection  with  seasonal  variations  in  production  and  ex- 
change, such  as  take  place,  above  all,  in  a  predominantly  agri- 
cultural community, — a  matter  to  which  further  reference  is 
made  in  the  next  chapter. 

Like  most  other  countries,  Canada  makes  no  legislative 
provision  for  the  safety  of  deposits.  Every  bank  is  required  to 
make  monthly  reports  of  its  condition  to  government  ofEicers, 
and  the  publicity  thus  secured  may  be  a  sort  of  safeguard  for 
depositors.  But  there  is  no  requirement  for  reserves;  the 
amount  of  cash  held  is  left  to  the  judgment  and  self-interest  of 
the  bank  managers. 

The  Canadian  system,  so  far  as  notes  are  concerned,  combines 
freedom  with  safety.  The  notes  are  secure  beyond  question. 
There  is  no  danger  that  a  holder  of  the  everyday  circulating 
medium  may  suddenly  find  on  his  hands  a  depreciated  or  worth- 
less piece  of  paper.  The  freedom  with  which  notes  can  be  issued 
facilitates  the  wide  extension  of  branches,  especially  in  the  out- 
lying agricultural  districts.  In  turn,  this  facilitates  note  issue, 
and  also  brings  about  a  tendency  toward  equality  in  the  rates  for 
loans  in  different  parts  of  the  Dominion.  The  system  may  not 
be  an  ideal  one,  but  it  has  important  points  of  siqieriority  over 
that  of  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  28 
Problems  of  Lsgislaiton  on  Banking 

§  1.  Some  of  the  more  important  problems  as  to  legislation 
may  now  be  considered,  in  the  light  of  the  preceding  discussion 
of  the  theory  of  banking  and  the  characteristics  of  leading  bank- 
ing systems. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  miiyersally  provision  of  some  sort  for 
the  special  seciuity  of  bank  notes.  This  is  strikingly  the  case 
in  the  legislation  of  England  and  of  the  United  States ;  hardly 
less  so  in  Canada.  On  the  Continent  the  general  prevalence  of 
monopoly  issue  has  in  practice  the  same  effect.  Notes  may 
be  issued  only  by  central  banks,  backed  by  the  state  and  no  less 
solvent  than  the  state  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  special  pro- 
vision for  the  security  of  deposits  is  rare.  The  legislation  of  the 
United  States  stands  almost  alone  in  its  requirements  as  to 
reserves  and  the  like ;  and  even  here  the  protection  of  the  de- 
positors is  safeguarded  much  less  rigidly  than  that  of  the  note 
holders.  Is  this  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  two  sorts  of 
obligation  reasonable  ? 

No  doubt,  the  difference  has  rested  historically  on  the  fact  that 
the  similarity  between  notes  and  deposits  has  not  been  per- 
ceived. Though  deposits  subject  to  check  form  part  of  the  circu- 
lating mediiun  quite  as  much  as  notes  do,  and  indeed  are  quan- 
titatively much  more  important  in  countries  like  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  and  Canada,  they  are  not  commonly  regarded 
as  ''money'';  yet  notes  are  so  regarded.  But  though  the 
special  protection  to  note  holders  is  explained  in  this  way,  it 
must  be  justified,  if  at  all,  on  other  groimds. 

The  grounds  for  giving  special  seciuity  to  note  holders  are  two. 
In  the  first  place,  notes  are  more  likely  to  be  held  by  the  poorer 
and  dependent  classes.  Deposits  are  used  chiefly  by  the  well- 
to-do.   Notes  circulate  among  all  classes,  and  notes  of  the  smaller 
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denominations  are  likely  to  be  in  the  hands  of  workmen  and  others 
of  slender  means.  Next,  and  not  less  important,  is  the  difference 
in  the  way  in  which  a  person  becomes  creditor  of  the  bank.  A 
depositor  almost  always  becomes  creditor  by  his  own  choice; 
a  note  holder  comimonly  becomes  so  without  any  volition  of  his 
own,  and|  moreover,  by  a  process  of  whose  l^gal  import  he  usu- 
ally knows  nothing.  A  note  circulates  from  hand  to  hand  as 
''money."  The  person  to  whom  it  is  offered  in  payment  would 
commonly  find  difficulty  in  ^fusing  it.  Ordinarily  he  is  quite 
unaware  that,  in  taking  it  thus  freely,  he  is  simply,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  replacing  another  person  as  creditor  of  the  issuing 
bank.^  Who  are  the  note-holding  creditors  at  any  given  time  is 
a  matter  of  accident ;  since  each  person  receiving  a  note  keeps  it 
until  he  has  occasion  to  use  it  in  a  purchase.  Depositors,  on  the 
other  hand,  select  their  bank  with  some  deliberation.  No  doubt, 
they  are  often  influenced  by  the  bank's  mere  propinquity  or  by 
its  general  reputation.  None  the  less,  the  initiative  comes  from 
them,  and  the  first  responsibility  is  theirs. 

These  distinctions,  however,  must  not  be  pressed  too  far,  nor 
permitted  to  obscure  the  fundamental  point  of  resemblance,  — 
that  deposits,  like  notes,  constitute  part  of  the  de  facto  circulat- 
ing medium.  The  same  fundamental  reasons  which  make  it 
important  that  notes  should  be  secure,  make  it  important  that 
deposits  should  be  secure.  The  essential  question  concerns  the 
expedient  ways  of  promoting  security. 

1  The  legal  position  of  the  payee  of  a  check  is  different  from  that  of  the  holder 
of  a  bank  note.  The  payee  of  the  check  does  not,  like  the  note  receiver,  become 
at  once  a  creditor  of  the  bank.  The  bank's  liability  is  only  to  the  drawer  of 
the  check  (the  depositor).  If  the  bank  refuses  to  pay  the  check  when  presented, 
the  depositor  only,  not  the  payee,  has  a  right  of  action  against  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sending  of  a  check  in  payment  of  a  debt  does  not  at  once  liquidate 
the  debt.  Should  the  bank  fail,  or  for  any  reason  refuse  to  pay  the  check,  the 
debtor  who  has  sent  it  is  still  liable.  If,  indeed,  the  payee  of  a  check  fails  to 
take  steps  with  reasonable  diligence  for  its  presentation  at  the  bank  on  which 
drawn,  the  legal  situation  becomes  different.  If  he  puts  the  check  away,  and 
waits  unduly  before  presenting  it,  he  substitutes  himself  for  the  drawer  as  cred- 
itor of  the  bank.  Failure  of  the  bank  in  the  intenral  then  means  loss  to  him,  not 
to  the  bank's  original  creditor  (depositor).  Hence  the  business  practise  of 
always  sending  all  checks  received  for  immediate  "deposit,"  i.e.  for  collection 
at  the  clearing  house,  through  one's  own  bank.  By  this  prooess  the  reoeivar  of 
a  check  makes  himself  as  promptly  as  possible  a  creditor  of  his  own  bank. 
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In  the  legislation  of  the  United  States,  at  least,  the  principle  of 
providing  in  some  way  for  the  protection  of  depositors  is  too 
firmly  established  to  be  open  to  question.  It  shows  itself  not 
only  in  those  requirements  as  to  reserves  which  have  already 
been  noticed,  but  in  a  whole  code  of  banking  legislation.  The 
nature  of  the  loans  which  a  national  bank  may  make  is  rigidly 
defined.  Not  only  in  the  national  bank  laws,  but  in  those  of  the 
states,  there  is  regulation  of  the  extent  of  loans  to  any  one  in- 
dividual, of  loans  to  directors,  and,  not  least,  provision  for  pub- 
licity of  accoimts  and  periodical  examination.  The  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  at  Washington  has  a  staff  of  examiners,  and 
large  powers  over  the  national  banks ;  the  several  states  either 
have  similar  bureaus  for  their  own  banks,  or  are  moving  toward 
such  supervision. 

All  this  regulation  is  unique  in  the  United  States.  Just  as  the 
requirement  as  to  cash  reserves  for  deposits  is  unknown  else- 
where, so  is  all  the  detailed  regulation  of  loans,  reports,  and 
special  liabilities  of  officers  and  directors.  tThe  situation  is  a 
curious  one.  In  a  country  where  the  general  tradition  has  been 
to  let  capitalistic  industry  pursue  its  course  unfettered,  the  very 
center  of  capitalist  operations  has  been  subjected  to  a  degree  of 
control  undreamed  of  in  other  ooimtries.  The  cause  of  this 
remarkable  extension  of  state  interference  is  to  be  found  partly 
in  the  early  development  and  wonderful  spread  of  deposit  bank- 
ing, but  still  more  in  an  underlying  dim  consciousness  that  here 
was  really  a  most  important  and  far-reaching  part  of  the  cir- 
culating mediiun.  Once  the  system  is  fully  established,  no 
individual  can  keep  out  of  it.  It  is  indispensable  that  he  have 
his  bank  of  deposit  and  his  bank  account.  And  though  he  may 
choose  his  own  bank,  and  may  be  supposed  to  be  on  the  watch  as 
to  its  character  and  solvency,  his  means  of  getting  information 
are  necessarily  uncertain.  The  public  concern  in  banking, 
which  at  first  was  chiefly  for  the  security  of  notes,  has  come  to  be 
no  less  for  their  equally  pervasive  and  far  more  powerful  suc- 
cessors, the  deposits. 

Hence  the  proposal  that  deposits  should  be  made  absolutely 
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safe,  like  notes,  is  not  an  illogical  or  revolutionary  one.  Ob- 
viously, no  method  of  segregation  of  particular  assets  (such 
as  is  used  in  regard  to  notesby  the  national  banking  system)  can 
suffice  for  the  purpose ;  since  the  only  possible  security  for  all 
depodts  would  be  the  solidity  of  all  assets.  The  only  feasible 
method  is  one  of  insurance,  —  compulsory  contribution  by 
every  bank  to  a  public  (or  publicly  sup^vised)  guarantee  or- 
ganization, out  of  which  the  deposits  of  a  collapsed  bank  would 
be  met ;  an  application  to  deposits,  in  other  words,  of  a  system 
like  that  of  Canada  for  notes.  The  main  objection  to  this  pro- 
posal is  that  one  great  safeguard  —  perhaps  the  greatest  safe- 
guard —  against  reckless  banking  would  be  removed.  This  is 
the  banker's  fear  of  the  depositor.  Though  his  legal  obligation 
to  meet  deposit  liabilities  on  demand  would  indeed  remain,  the 
probability  of  the  presentation  of  demands  would  be  greatly 
diminished.  If  every  depositor  knew  that  his  "  money  "  was  sure 
to  be  forthcoming  in  any  case,  being  guaranteed  by  the  state 
or  other  adequate  organization,  pressure  on  a  bank  from 
uneasy  depositors  would  be  less  likely  to  follow  suspicious 
doings.  A  bank  might  pursue  a  reckless  course  for  an  indefinite 
time,  or  at  least  for  a  longer  time  than  if  the  confidence  of  the 
depositor  needed  to  be  constantly  nurtured. 

This  objection,  though  strong,  is  not  necessarily  conclusive. 
Reckless  banking  takes  place  now,  even  under  the  eye  of  the  un- 
guaranteed depositor.  If  the  guarantee  were  one  not  of  imme- 
diate pa3rment,  but  only  of  ultimate  payment,  —  if  the  depos- 
itor, though  secured  from  eventual  loss,  were  still  subject  to  the 
possible  inconvenience  of  having  his  funds  'Hied  up"  for  a  time 
in  a  liquidating  bank,  —  it  would  still  be  to  his  interest  to  be 
watchful  and,  when  suspicious,  to  withdraw  his  account.  The 
strong  interest  which  stockholders  have  in  prudent  management 
would  continue  to  be  a  check  on  recklessness.  The  course  of 
legislation  on  this  matter,  as  on  others,  is  likely  to  be  much 
affected  by  actual  experience.  A  succession  of  conspicuous 
bank  failures,  bringing  great  loss  to  depositors,  would  inmiensely 
strengthen  the  movement  for  deposit  guarantee.    Then  m^'^'* 
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ores  which  now  seem  beyond  the  ranse  of  practioability  might 
be  found  feasible  after  all. 

§  2.  Much  has  been  said  in  recent  discussion  in  the  United 
States  about  the  need  of  elasticity  in  the  currency,  and  especially 
in  the  bank  notes. 

Most  persons  who  speak  and  write  on  this  topic  have  very 
confused  notions  of  the  grounds  on  which  elasticity  is  desirable. 
They  think,  as  a  rule,  only  of  elasticity  upwards,  —  of  a  system 
under  which  the  money  supply  will  expand  freely  and  indefi- 
nitely. Most  business  men  and  most  financial  writers  of 
the  daily  and  weekly  press  are  (unconsciously)  inflationists. 
Though  usually  opposed  to  such  inflation  as  brings  obvious  de- 
preciation, they  welcome  plentifulness  of  money  and  rising 
prices;  this  ''makes  business  good." 

The  general  feeling  in  favor  of  easy  expansion  is  promoted  by 
failure  to  distinguish  between  an  elastic  currency  and  an  ''emer- 
gency" currency.  As  will  appear  presently,^  there  are  times  of 
crisis  when  a  potential  increase  in  the  money  supply  may  be  of 
high  service,  such  as,  for  example,  the  possible  increase  of 
Bank  of  England  notes  after  a  suspension  of  the  Bank  Act.  But 
the  need  for  this  sort  of  expansion  is  infrequent  and  usually  of 
short  duration;  indeed,  imder  a  well-devised  and  well-tested 
banking  system,  such  a  need  hardly  exists.  At  all  events,  the 
concern  of  the  community  in  emergency  issues  is  very  different 
from  that  which  it  has  in  a  currency  elastic  with  reference  to  the 
recurring  ordinary  fluctuations  of  industry. 

An  elastic  currency  is  really  desirable  on  two  grounds :  first, 
adaptation  to  normal  variations  in  transactions ;  second,  com- 
pleter supply  of  credit  facilities  to  those  likely  to  make  good  use 
of  capital. 

The  typical  case  of  normal  variation  in  the  demand  for 
money  i4>pearB  in  harvest  times, — the  inevitable  compressing  of 
transactions  when  the  crops  are  garnered.  The  farmers  must 
then  pay  extra  laborers,  and  later  must  themselves  be  paid  by 
merchants  and  middlemen.    In  almost  all  countries  there  is  an 

1  See  Cluster  30,  oo  Pinanrinl  CiJMS. 
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autiumiAl  drain  on  the  ^oney  market ;  the  available  BupplieB 
of  eaahy  held  chiefly  by  banks,  are  more  heavily  drawn  on  at 
this  season.  In  a  country  predominantly  agricultural,  as  the 
United  States  still  is,  the  drain  is  especially  marked*  The 
flow  of  money  to  the  West  and  South,  ''to  move  the  crops/'  is 
a  familiar  annual  phenomenon.  There  is  occasion  for  an  expan- 
sion of  money  in  proportion  to  this  seasonal  increase  of  trans* 
actions,  and  for  contraction  afterward.  Freely  issued  bank 
notes  might  meet  the  need,  being  put  out  as  loans  to  dealers  and 
farmers  at  the  harvest  season,  and  returned  to  the  banks  of 
issue,  through  a  quasi-automatic  process,  at  the  dose  of  the 


The  second  gain  from  an  elastic  note  issue,  that  of  wider 
tension  of  credit  facilities,  is  important  in  proportion  as  the  ex- 
tension of  banking  in  general  is  dependent  on  the  use  of  notes. 
This  gain  alone  justifies  our  modem  practise  of  leaving  to 
private  hands  the  supply  of  so  important  a  constituent  of  the 
circulating  medium.  Were  it  not  that  commercial  banking  pro- 
motes the  extension  of  credit  and  of  capital  to  capable  managers 
of  the  productive  forces,  both  note  issue  and  deposit  banking 
would  rightly  be  public  operations  once  for  all.  In  countries 
where  notes  are  the  main  form  of  bank  credit,  elastic  issue  is  of 
prime  importance  in  promoting  greater  continuity  and  more 
ready  enterprise  in  business  operations.  These  advantages  are 
likely  to  be  secured  to  a  greater  degree  by  competing  banks 
than  by  a  monopoly  bank ;  but  they  are  in  either  case  secured 
more  readily  from  elastic  issue  than  from  rigidly  regulated  issue. 

Neither  gain  from  elasticity  of  issue  is  secured  by  our  na- 
tional banking  system.  The  banks  do  not  accommodate 
their  issues  to  seasonal  variations,  because  the  issue  of  notes 
depends,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  xirofit  obtainable  by  buying 
government  bonds  and  issuing  notes  against  them.  It  is  often 
said  that  the  issue  of  national  bank  notes  has  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  community's  monetary  needs,  and  depends  solely 
on  the  current  price  and  current  interest  return  of  government 
bonds.     This  is,  in  my  judgment,  an  overstatement  of  th^ 
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case ;  on  the  whde,  and  m  the  long  run,  the  volume  of  natkuial 
bank  notes  does  adi^t  itself  to  the  changing  extait  of  the  needs 
for  circulation.  But  it  is  true  that  these  issues  have  no  elas* 
ticity  over  short  periods. 

-  The  national  bank  system  never  proved  suited  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  strictly  agricultural  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
never  brou^t  about  any  adequate  extension  of  credit  facilities 
for  them.  Some  part  of  this  failure  was  due  to  the  industrial 
ocHiditions  of  newer  regions ;  no  qrston  of  cautious  hanking  is 
adi4>ted  to  places  of  undevek^>ed  industries  and  uncertain 
future.  The  proUon  of  agricultural  credit  is  a  peculiar  and 
difficult  one,  above  all  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not  eai^ 
to  say  what  sort  of  banking  system  best  meets  our  needs. 
Needs  there  are,  as  is  shown  by  the  extraordinary  number  of 
small  state  banks  in  the  MissisBii^  and  MisBOuri  valleys ;  and 
this  deveIoi»nent  of  banks  out  ide  the  national  system  shows 
abo  that  the  system  itsdf  is  inadequate.  There  is  ground 
for  saying  that  a  mate  dastic  scxi  of  issue,  if  properly  safe- 
guarded, would  have  promoted  the  extension  of  good  credit 
facilities. 

But  these  ccmsiderations,  both  as  to  adiytahility  and  po^ 
meation,  have  come  to  be  in  recent  years  of  much  less  im- 
portance in  the  United  States,  because  of  the  steady  extension 
of  deposit  hanking.  Deposits  are  ideally  elastic.  They  ex- 
pand and  contract  under  the  very  influences  that  lead  to 
expansion  and  contraction  in  the  vohnne  of  transactions.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  they  vary  in  precise  pn^Kviion  to  trans- 
actions,—  if  they  did,  fluctuations  in  the  general  level  of 
prices  would  be  less  than  in  fact  they  are.  They  sean  to  ex* 
pand  more  sharply  and  to  contract  more  sharply  than  the  trans- 
actions with  which  they  show  general  sjrmpathy.  But  elastic 
they  certainly  are,  —  it  is  thdr  great  virtue,  thou^  also 
their  great  potential  evil.  They  promote  in  the  hi^est 
degree  activity,  continuity,  flexibifity,  in  bunness  operations. 

It  follows  that  in  deposit-using  countries  the  questioa  of 

reference  to  bank  notes  by  themsehres  is  not  of 
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business.  By  giving  notes  a  prior  lien  on  the  aasets,  and  by 
a  guarantee  fund  (as  in  the  Canadian  system),  the  security  of 
the  notes  can  be  made  absolute,  and  their  holders  protected 
infallibly  from  loss.  Where,  indeed,  a  bank  carries  on  the 
function  of  issue  solely,  and  where  virtually  all  of  its  liabilities 
are  thus  in  the  form  of  notes,  such  safeguarding  is  more  diffi- 
cult, —  it  involves  provision  for  the  solidity  of  all  the  assets 
of  the  bank.  In  Englishnspeaking  countries,  however,  note 
issue  always  forms  a  minor  part  of  the  credit  operations  of  a 
commercial  bank.  Hence  notes  can  be  made  safe  without  the 
state's  undertaking  minute  supervision  of  all  the  bank's  operations. 

None  the  less,  centralized  issue  under  government  manage- 
ment (direct  or  indirect)  means  more  certain  and  unquestion- 
able safety,  —  safety  as  great  as  that  of  the  government  itself. 
No  doubt,  there  is  the  danger  that  public  banks  will  be  made 
agents  for  the  issue  of  inconvertible  paper  money.  But  this 
danger  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  direct  issue  of  such 
money  by  the  government  itself;  and  the  prospects  of  the 
eventual  resumption  of  specie  payments  are  at  least  as  good 
for  bank  notes  as  for  government  notes. 

The  pecuniary  profit  which  the  public  can  secure  from 
monopolised  issue  is  a  minor  matter.  That  profit  may  be  either 
direct,  as  when  the  government  shares  in  all  dividends  on 
capital  above  a  certain  amount  (for  example,  in  Germany  and 
Switeerland),  or  indirect,  as  when  the  bank  gives  its  services 
gratis  for  managing  the  public  debt  and  the  public  finances 
(for  example,  in  England  and  France).  But  the  profit  is  never 
a  considerable  item  in  the  public  budget,  and,  such  as  it  is, 
might  be  secured  in  even  greater  amount  through  the  simple 
device  of  convertible  money  issued  directly  by  the  government. 
The  stability  and  serviceability  of  the  circulating  medium,  and 
the  effects  which  its  mode  of  issue  has  upon  the  industries  of 
the  community,  are  mainly  to  be  considered.  Compared  with 
these  vital  matters,  the  profit  to  a  government  from  one  way 
or  another  of  dealing  with  the  money  supply,  whether  specie 
or  paper,  is  a  neg^gible  matter. 
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Tbe  deciding  oonsideratiQiifi  (at  least,  those  of  a  strictly 
eoanomic  chariicter)  would  fleem  to  refer  on  the  one  hand  to 
the  mhagation  of  ciiBeB,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Bervioes  which 
hanking  institutionB  rend^  in  ordinary  limeB.  It  happens 
that  these  oondkierationB  tell  in  opposite  directions*  A  central 
bank  k  the  better  agent  for  dealing  with  crises.  A  deoentraliaed 
system  promotes  more  effectively  the  wide  extension  of  bank- 
ing fadlitieB. 

Hie  mode  in  wliioh  a  central  bank  can  ^ve  support  in  times 
of  panic  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  second  following 
du^iter.^  Its  services  on  such  occasionB  constitute  probably 
its  greatest  eoanomic  advantage,  at  least  for  a  country  like 
Eni^and  or  the  United  Btates.  Though  it  cannot  prevent  alter- 
nations of  industrial  excitement  and  lethargy,  of  good  timea 
and  bad  times,  it  may  mitigate  the  range  of  the  osdUationB, 
and  ^ve  hiestimable  aid  at  the  critical  stage  of  an  acute  panic* 
At  just  this  point  the  present  decentralised  banking  system 
of  the  United  Btates  is  most  open  to  criticism.  It  has  brdcen 
down  completely  in  times  of  stress,  not  once,  but  repeatedlyi  — 
BO  often  that  a  remedy  of  some  sort  is  imperative.  Whether 
a  remedy  can  be  found  in  some  modification  of  tmatxnfr  arrange- 
ments is  not  clear ;  but  unless  so,  this  consideration  alone  would 
be  almost  decisive  in  favor  of  a  central  bank. 

In  favor  of  deoentralixed  issue  is  the  likelihood  of  a  more 
active  and  abundant  provision  of  banking  facilities,  and  so  of  a 
more  effective  utilization  of  the  community's  resources.  Com- 
peting banks,  actuated  by  the  motive  of  profit,  are  more  effec- 
tive agents  to  this  end  than  a  monopoly  bank ;  they  have  the 
advantages  which  private  management  conunonly  has  over 
public.  They  reach  out  to  get  business  instead  of  waiting  for 
busineas  to  come  to  them.  The  more  enterprising  the  manage- 
ment of  a  monopoly  bank,  the  less  does  this  argument  tell  in 
favor  of  deoentralifiition.  Both  the  Bank  of  France  and  the 
Beiefaibank  have  proceeded  with  energy  during  the  last  thirty 
in  adding  to  the  number  of  their  branches  and  in  eortend- 
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ing  their  operations.  None  the  less,  they  still  remain  chiefly 
banker's  banks.  They  use  the  private  bankers  as  middlemen 
for  ascertaining  the  needs  of  borrowers,  for  scrutinizing  their 
projects  and  business  ability,  for  guaranteeing  their  solvency. 
Such  middlemen's  services  are  not  to  be  had  gratis;  they  are 
paid  for  in  the  rates  of  discount  charged  to  the  borrowing  public. 

The  argument  that  non-monopoly  issue  conduces  to  the 
flexible  extension  of  credit  facilities,  is  important  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  the  facilities  are  dependent  on  this  form 
of  bank  credit.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  in  the 
United  States,  where  banking  is  most  decentralized,  note 
issue  is  declining  in  importance.  The  extraordinary  spread  of 
deposit  banking  has  relegated  it  to  a  minor  place  in  banking 
operations.  Country  districts,  thinly  settled  and  not  in  quick 
conmiunication  with  financial  centers,  have  been  supposed  the 
best  field  for  credit  extension  in  the  form  of  notes.  Hence  it 
is  often  thought  that  the  great  agricultural  regions  of  the 
United  States  would  benefit  most  from  free  and  flexible  issue. 
But  the  perfection  of  mail  arrangements  has  conduced  to  the 
use  of  deposits  and  checks  in  every  nook  and  cranny.  The 
whole  problem  of  banking,  in  its  connection  with  the  ready 
extension  of  credit  for  industrial  operations,  has  become  very 
different  from  what  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  The  national  bank- 
ing system,  even  in  its  best  days,  was  not  well  devised  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  agricultural  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  wonderful  growth  of  state  banks  in  the  West, 
having  no  right  of  issue,  indicates  that  this  right  is  not  essen- 
tial to  a  permeation  of  the  country  by  banking  facilities.  Regu- 
lation of  note  issue,  whether  through  a  central  bank  or  through 
supervision  of  scattered  banks,  is  now  much  less  important 
than  the  strengthening  of  the  vast  and  toi>-heavy  structure  of 
deposits. 

§  4.  Like  all  questions  which  are  chiefly  of  an  economic 
sort,  this  one  has  its  other  aspects  also,  —  fiscal  and  political ; 
and  these  often  are  difficult  to  separate  from  the  purely  economic 
aspects. 
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A  central  bank  has  obvious  fiscal  advantages  for  the  govern- 
ment. It  may  be  of  great  service  in  the  course  of  ordinary 
financial  operations,  of  even  greater  service  in  times  of  public 
stress.  It  acts,  in  the  countries  where  the  system  is  established, 
as  the  regular  custodian  of  the  public  funds.  In  times  of  war 
or  other  emergency,  it  can  afford  powerful  aid,  putting  all  its 
resources  in  the  extreme  case  at  the  disposal  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Both  of  these  advantages  have  strongly  influenced 
the  establishment  of  the  great  public  banks  of  Europe.  So 
far  as  concerns  the  United  States,  the  relations  between  a 
central  bank  and  the  central  government  would  present  ad- 
ministrative and  fiscal  problems  of  unusual  complexity,  because 
of  the  extraordinary  irregularity  of  our  government's  receipts 
and  disbursements.  To  enter  on  this  intricate  matter  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  present  book ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  possible 
services  and  the  possible  difficulties  of  a  central  bank  are, 
from  a  fiscal  point  of  view,  equally  great,  and  that  the  attain- 
ment of  a  balance  of  clear  gain  would  depend  on  the  unpredic- 
table element  of  management  at  once  skiUf  ul  and  high^ninded. 

On  the  purely  political  side,  there  are  imquestionably  grave 
possibilities  of  harm.  The  character  of  the  management  is  of 
the  utmost  importance;  and  this  depends  not  only  on  formal 
organization,  —  on  the  powers  which  the  government  and  the 
stockholders  have  in  selecting  the  managers,  —  but  on  political 
and  industrial  traditions. 

The  first  and  second  Banks  of  the  United  States  (1791-1811 
and  1817-1837)  became  entangled  in  the  political  controversies 
of  their  times,  and  so  became  impossible  as  controllers  of  credit 
and  industry.  The  lesson  was  long  supposed  to  show  con- 
clusively that  we  in  the  United  States  cannot  keep  such  an 
institution  "out  of  politics,"  and  therefore  must  forego  the 
advantages  which  it  may  offer.  To  many  men  of  the  business 
class  this  objection  still  appears  insuperable;  just  as  it  does 
with  regard  to  government  ownership  of  telegraphs,  railways, 
and  other  so-called  public  industries.  The  trend  of  opinion, 
however,   is    unmistakably  toward    public   control    in  many 
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directions,  and  toward  experiments  in  the  direction  of  public 
ownership.  A  central  bank  does  not  appear  as  impossible  as 
it  did  a  generation  ago.  Obviously,  no  lasting  benefits  to  the 
community  could  be  got  unless  it  were  in  the  hands  of  a  staff 
of  trained  and  capable  officials,  independent  of  current  political 
movements,  aloof  from  popular  clamor,  having  permanent 
tenures  and  dignified  positions.  Their  posts  must  be  such  as 
to  enlist  ability  of  the  first  order.  Here  is  the  gravest  problem 
of  democracy.  Administrative  efficiency  is  the  aine  qua  nan 
of  any  extension  of  government  functions.  No  one  is  entitled 
to  speak  with  assurance  of  the  way  in  which  the  American 
people  will  meet  this  need.^  Yet  efficient  management  can  per- 
haps be  expected  in  a  bank  more  confidently  than  in  other 
directions,  since  the  operations  directly  touch  the  business 
class  alone.  How  far  complete  divorce  from  political  influence 
can  be  secured,  is  impossible  of  prediction. 

Not  less  important  than  the  question  of  political  pressure  is 
that  of  business  pressure.  To  serve  its  purposes,  a  bank 
should  be  conservative  as  well  as  powerful.  It  should  offer  aid 
freely  to  the  business  community  in  times  of  danger  and  panic, 
but  should  hold  aloof  in  times  of  speculation  and  inflation. 
That  which  would  probably  be  its  greatest  service  in  the  United 
States  —  to  mitigate  the  oscillations  of  industry  and  the  effects 
of  crises  —  could  be  rendered  only  if  it  refused  to  foster  the  con- 
ditions which  engender  crises.  And  here  it  would  be  sure  to 
meet  with  criticism  and  attack.  The  business  community 
likes  a  "boom."  Not  only  the  arrant  speculators,  but  the 
"solid  men"  also,  would  clamor  for  loans  to  help  trade,  to 
support  business,  to  finance  prosperity.  Unless  the  managers 
of  a  central  bank  could  say  no  firmly,  they  would  simply 
add  fuel  to  the  fire,  make  the  eventual  collapse  more  severe, 
the  inevitable  readjustment  more  painful.  Coolness,  inde- 
pendence, courage;  close  connection  with  business  affairs  and 
yet  aloofness  from  them,  —  this  is  a  policy  not  easy  to  follow, 

1  Ck>mi>are  what  is  said  below,  Book  VII,  Chapter  62,  on  the  prospects  of 
public 
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yet  essential  for  a  great  bank  which  has  in  mind  not  the  largest 
pecuniary  gain,  but  the  permanent  public  good. 

To  repeat,  no  one  can  predict  just  how  a  central  bank  would 
work  in  the  United  States.  It  would  have  to  establish  grad* 
ually  its  own  place  and  its  special  functions.  It  would  have 
to  meet  not  only  the  difficulties  arising  from  political  and 
business  pressure,  but  others  due  to  the  decentralization  of  all 
banking.^  The  final  outcome  of  its  operations,  even  if  it  kept 
clear  of  all  entanglements  with  party  leaders  and  business  mag* 
nates,  might  be  very  different  from  what  its  advocates  expected. 
The  Bank  of  England  has  come  to  be  what  it  is  by  a  process 
of  slow  growth  in  unforeseen  ways.  The  Reichsbank  has 
proved  to  influence  German  business  much  less  by  its  note 
issue  than  was  expected,  and  much  more  by  its  other  business. 
An  immense  bank  of  deposit  as  well  as  of  issue,  such  as  a  United 
States  central  bank  must  be,  has  possibilities  for  both  evil  and 
good,  all  depending  on  its  management  and  on  the  way  in 
which  the  rest  of  the  country's  banking  system  might  develop 
under  its  influence. 

1  The  absence  of  branch  banking,  and  the  existence  of  thousands  of  separate 
and  independent  banks  of  deposit,  make  the  American  situation  peculiar.  The 
public  banks  of  Europe  have  to  deal,  in  the  main,  with  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  large  banks,  and  exert  their  influence  mainly  through  them. 


CHAPTER  29 

Crises 

§  1.  Two  great  sets  of  phenomena  will  be  considered  in 
this  chapter  and  in  that  which  follows, — industrial  crises  and 
financial  crises.  It  would  perhaps  be  more  accurate  to  say, 
not  that  two  sets  of  phenomena  will  be  considered,  but  that 
two  phases  of  one  and  the  same  phenomenon  will  be.  The 
industrial  and  financial  collapses  are  closely  connected.  Yet, 
if  only  for  convenience  in  exposition,  they  may  be  analyzed 
separately.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  the  depressions  of 
industry  over  whole  countries,  often  international  in  their 
range,  taking  years  to  run  their  course,  and  connected  with 
far-reaching  social  problems.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
the  financial  panics,  which  affect  most  directly  the  banking 
and  mercantile  community,  run  their  course  in  a  few  weeks 
or  months,  and  are  associated  with  problems  of  money,  banking, 
and  credit.  The  present  chapter  will  deal  chiefly  with  the 
industrial  phases;  the  chapter  following,  chiefly  with  the 
financial. 

Both  sets  of  phenomena  show  a  certain  periodicity.  Financial 
panics  occur  with  curious  regularity,  and  each  is  likely  to  be 
followed  by  a  long-continued  stage  of  industrial  depression. 
Something  like  a  ten-year  period  has  long  been  observed.  In 
the  United  States,  for  example,  financial  crises  appeared  in  1818, 
1825,  1837,  1847,  1857.  Then  came  a  break  in  the  apparently 
regular  sequence ;  but  beginning  with  1873,  the  ten-year  cycle 
seemed  to  appear  again,  there  being  well-marked  crises  in  1873, 
1884,  1893,  1903.  A  double  pulsation  in  the  cycles  seems  also 
to  have  occurred.  The  crises  of  1818,  1837,  1867,  were  severe, 
those  of  the  intervening  periods  comparatively  mild.    Those 

of  1873  and  1893  were  again  severe ;  those  of  1884  and  1903, 
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mild.  Hence  some  writers  have  inferred  a  twenty-year  period 
for  great  crises,  with  others  of  less  severity  about  halfway 
between.  In  England  a  similar  periodicity  appears.  Indus- 
trial crises  have  come  in  the  main  at  the  same  time  as  in  the 
United  States,  though  not  always  with  the  same  intensity.  Thus 
the  crises  of  1818  and  1837  were  much  more  severe  in  the 
United  States,  those  of  1825  and  1847  more  severe  in  England. 
There  have  been  some  disturbances,  to  be  sure,  not  conmion 
to  both  countries.  For  example,  a  sharp  crisis  occurred  in 
EIngland  in  1866,  to  which  there  was  no  obvious  counterpart  in 
the  United  States ;  and  a  sharp  crisis  occurred  in  the  United 
States  in  1907,  to  which  there  was  no  obvious  counterpart  in 
England.  It  would  be  more  accurate,  probably,  to  say  that 
there  was  a  lower  intensity  of  disturbance  in  the  United  States 
in  1866  and  in  England  in  1907,  than  to  say  that  there  was  no 
counterpart;  for  every  crisis  has  in  modem  times  some  inter- 
national spread,  and  the  extent  of  its  effects  is  only  a  question 
of  degree.  Some  of  the  greatest  crises  have  been  sharply  felt 
the  world  over,  such  as  those  of  1857,  1873,  1893.  Others 
have  been  severe  in  one  country  only,  as  those  of  1866  for  In- 
land, and  of  1907  for  the  United  States,  or  1899  for  Germany. 

The  regularity  of  the  disturbances  led  to  Jevons's  striking  sun 
spot  theory,  which  holds  that  the  observed  recurrence  of  sun 
spots  every  ten  or  eleven  years  explains  the  recurrence  of  crises. 
Though  this  seems  at  first  blush  absurdly  far-fetched,  it  is  not 
beyond  the  bounds  of  possible  truth.  Jevons  maintained  that 
the  sun  spots  indicate  variations  in  the  heat  from  the  sun ;  this 
affects  vegetation  and  crops  on  the  earth,  which  in  turn  affects 
the  course  of  industry.  The  theory,  none  the  less,  has  never 
had  acceptance.  A  similar  explanation  has  been  sought  in 
fluctuations  in  precipitation  over  decades,  which  again  operate 
by  their  influence  on  crops. 

All  explanations  of  this  sort  rest  on  an  exaggeration  of  the 

regularity  of  the  fluctuations.    For  some  periods  the  ten-year 

cycles  have  indeed  been  curiously  regular,  as  from  1818  to  1857, 

and  again  (in  the  United  States  at  least)  from  1873  to  1903. 
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But  the  regularity  has  not  been  that  of  a  well-defined  natural 
phenomenon.  After  the  crisis  of  1837  in  the  United  States, 
there  was  another  in  1839.  There  was  a  break  in  the  apparent 
ten-year  sequence,  as  we  have  noted,  from  1866  to  1873 ;  an- 
other from  1903  to  1907.  There  have  been  disturbances  in 
intermediate  years,  not  so  often  noted,  but  not  less  well-marked. 
So  in  England  in  1890,  when  something  very  near  to  a  crisis 
developed  in  the  United  States  also;  again  in  Germany  in 
1899.  France  has  been  singularly  little  affected  by  some  of 
the  world-wide  crises.  The  crash  of  1873,  for  example, 
brought  hardly  a  ripple  in  that  country;  whereas  she  has 
had  some  marked  revulsions  of  her  own,  as  in  the  failure  of 
the  Comptoir  d'Escompte  in  1889. 

None  the  less,  immistakable  repetition  and  some  periodicity 
we  do  find.  Periods  of  activity  recur,  followed  by  periods  of  de- 
pression, with  an  acute  breakdown  to  mark  the  revulsion  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other.  The  symptoms  throughout  are  fa- 
miliar. During  the  stage  of  activity,  new  enterprises  are  freely 
launched,  old  ones  find  a  ready  market  for  their  products,  busi- 
ness men  are  confident  and  even  optimistic,  labor  finds  regular 
and  well-paid  employment.  Credit  is  easily  expanded,  prices 
rise,  rates  of  interest  and  discount  tend  gradually  to  go  up. 
Toward  the  latter  part  of  such  a  stage,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  period 
of  halt  and  uncertainty,  —  something  like  a  premonitory  chill. 
Then  new  enterprises  find  unexpected  obstacles,  while  those  half- 
launched  must  bid  high  in  order  to  get  the  fimds  they  wish. 
Rates  of  discount  rise,  and  scarcity  of  money  is  complained  of. 
Suddenly  there  comes  an  overturn,  usually  precipitated  by  the 
failure  of  some  well-known  banking  establishment.  Thus  in 
1857  came  the  collapse  in  the  United  States  of  the  Ohio  Life 
Insurance  and  Trust  Company ;  in  1866  in  England,  that  of 
Overend,  Gumey  and  Company,  a  great  firm  of  bankers  and 
brokers ;  in  1873,  that  of  Jay  Cooke  and  Company,  a  famous 
American  banking  house.  In  1884  three  large  national  banks 
failed  in  New  York ;  in  1907  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company 
failed  in  the  same  city,  with  other  banking  institutions  dragging 
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in  its  train.  Then  follows  the  acute  stage,  —  the  monetary 
crifiiB.  Banks  are  confronted  by  sodden  great  demands ;  the3^ 
are  pressed  both  to  enlarge  their  loans  and  to  pay  out  their  cash ; 
buBiness  houses  fail ;  in  the  worst  cases,  as  in  1857  and  1873, 
even  in  1907,  a  complete  paralysis  of  industry'  sets  in.  With  the 
more  or  less  rapid  subsidence  of  this  acute  phase,  the  period  of 
industrial  depression  begins.  Ko  new  enterprises  are  launched, 
old  ones  contract  their  operations,  employment  is  comparatively 
scant  and  uncertain.  Cash  accumulates  in  the  banks,  reserves 
are  high,  rates  of  interest  and  discount  low,  prices  tend  to  fall. 
Then,  after  a  few  years,  bottom  is  touched,  revival  sets  in 
slowly,  and  the  old  round  is  repeated. 

§2.  The  causes  of  the  larger  oscillations,  —  the  industrial 
phenomena, — are  to  be  found  partly  in  the  division  of  labor  and 
the  time-using  or  capitalistic  method  of  production ;  and  partly 
in  some  elemental  traits  of  human  nature.  They  are  partly 
economic,  partly  psychological. 

We  have  alread3''  noted  the  successive  division  of  labor :  the 
TnimahRlrng  of  different  stages  in  the  processes  of  production. 
Thence  ensues  an  interval,  often  long,  between  the  first  stages  of 
production  and  the  final  emergence  of  the  consumable  cono- 
modity.  Thence  comes  the  possibility  of  mistime  and  malad- 
justment, and  also  the  possibility  that  the  maladjustment  will 
not  be  promptly  ascertained.  Here  is  one  great  cause  of  the 
industrial  crisis,  —  ill-adjusted  production. 

This  cause  acts  most  strongl}"^  when  rapid  changes  are  taking 
place  in  the  arts.  Crises  have  appeared  on  the  largest  scale 
and  with  the  widest  effects  during  the  period  since  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  and  in  the  countries  ¥^ose  progress  has  been  most 
rapid.  When  there  are  heavy  investments  of  capital  in  new  en- 
terprises, then  the  chances  of  error  are  greatest,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  course  of  error  can  be  persisted  in  for  the  longest  time 
without  retribution.  The  railways,  so  far-reaching  in  all  their 
industrial  effects,  have  been  of  the  first  consequence  here  also. 
Many  of  the  crises  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  closely  as- 
sociated with  excessive  or  unprofitable  railway  building.    Such 
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were  the  crises  of  1837  in  the  United  States,  of  1847  in  England, 
and  again  of  1857  and  1873  and  1884  in  the  United  States.  A 
railway  takes  a  long  time  to  build,  and  calls  for  very  large  in* 
vestment.  While  it  is  being  built,  and  for  some  time  after  it  is 
completed,  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  how  far  it  will  prove  profit- 
able, —  and  profit  is  usually  the  test  of  serviceability.  The 
railway  opens  up  new  territory,  or  rearranges  the  geographical 
division  of  labor  in  old  territory.  Not  until  it  has  been  in 
operation  for  some  years  can  it  be  definitively  known  whether 
the  final  increase  in  enjoyable  goods,  or  human  satisfactions,  has 
been  such  as  to  justify  the  huge  investment.  Railways  have 
sometimes  been  built  into  regions  where  no  advantageous  de- 
velopment at  all  proved  to  follow.  More  often  they  have  been 
built  faster  than  the  rest  of  the  industrial  structure  could  be 
adjusted  to  their  transforming  effects ;  hence  there  has  been  a 
long  interval  dimng  which  they  were  not  yet  profitable. 

The  same  possibility  of  miscalculation  and  maladjustment  ap- 
pears in  all  making  of  plant.  It  shows  itself  most  in  those  in- 
dustries which  supply  the  materials  used  in  fixed  capital  and 
machinery,  —  those  which  stand  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
processes  of  production  and  farthest  removed  from  final  fruition 
in  enjoyable  goods.  Such  are  the  industries  suppljdng  iron, 
timber,  stone,  and  the  like.  Iron  is  in  modem  times  the  most 
important  of  these  materials  and  feels  more  than  any  other  the 
fluctuations  of  industrial  activity.  Iron  and  steel  are  in  de- 
mand chiefly  for  investment.  The  millions  of  tons  which  are 
turned  out  annually  mean  new  instruments  of  production,  new 
railways,  new  structures,  new  appliances.  These  added  instru- 
ments bring  eventually  more  consumable  goods ;  but  whether 
of  the  kind  which  will  be  in  demand,  or  so  adjusted  to  the 
demand  as  to  be  sold  at  a  profit,  is  very  difficult  to  predict. 

§  3.  Here  the  psychological  factor  comes  into  play.  A  per- 
vading spirit  of  optimism  fills  most  business  men  in  times  of 
activity,  as  a  spirit  of  pessimism  does  in  times  of  depression. 
A  few  very  sagacious  and  sober  persons  may  indeed  remain  im- 
affected.    These  hold  off  when  others  press  on,  and  venture  freely 
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when  others  hesitate.  But  they  are  as  rare  as  the  persons  who 
remain  rational  in  a  mob  or  quiet  in  a  cheering  crowd.  Most 
business  men  respond  to  the  influences  that  surround  them. 
They  enter  on  new  enterprises  or  enlarge  old  ones  when  all 
the  world  about  them  is  doing  likewise. 

This  contagion  is  not  merely  contagion ;  it  rests  on  a  real 
interdependence.  Buaness  men  are  chiefly  buying  and  selling 
with  each  other.  Only  the  retail  tradesmen,  and  such  industries 
(essentially  retail  in  character)  as  street  railways,  are  dealing 
with  the  final  consuming  public.  The  maker  of  iron  and  steel 
sells  to  the  maker  of  machinery,  he  to  the  manufacturer,  he  to 
the  wholesale  agent  or  jobber,  he  to  the  retailer.  Every  one  of 
these,  unless  possessed  of  almost  unlimited  capital  or  credit  on 
his  own  account,  necessarily  depends  on  what  others  will  buy  of 
him.  Whatever  be  his  own  opinion  of  the  source  or  extent  of 
ultimate  demand,  the  direct  influence  on  him  comes  from  those 
who  stand  next  in  the  long  chain  of  apparently  separate,  yet 
essentially  interdependent,  operations. 

A  curious  part,  and  one  too  much  neglected  in  discus&don  about 
the  course  of  crises,  is  played  by  the  distributing  middlemen,  — 
the  wholesalers  and  jobbers  and  retaUers.  These  constitute  the 
immediate  purchasing  public  for  the  "producers."  When  they 
buy  freely,  business  is  brisk ;  when  they  hold  off,  buoness  is  dull. 
They  are  not  only  subject  to  the  psychological  contagion ;  they 
are  also  moved  by  very  simple  calculations  of  profit  and  loss. 
Their  operations  are  almost  exclusively  in  the  simple  purchase 
and  sale  of  goods,  and  their  success  depends  almost  solely  on 
prices.  They  buy  freely  when  they  think  that  prices  will  rise, 
and  cut  down  purchases  when  they  think  that  prices  will  fall. 
The  very  fact  that  they  so  think,  and  accordingly  act,  accelerates 
the  rise  of  prices  in  the  one  case,  and  accelerates  the  fall  in  the 
other.  During  an  up-swing  period,  they  add  to  their  stocks, 
thinking  to  sell  them  at  an  advance,  or  at  least  to  protect 
themselves  against  a  later  rise  in  the  prices  of  what  they  buy. 
Then  comes  the  shock,  —  a  bad  failure,  a  financial  panic. 
They  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  ''things  are  going  down," 
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countermand  old  orders  as  far  as  possible,  give  no  new  ones, 
live  from  hand  to  mouth  in  their  purchases  and  sales,  and  wait 
until  they  think  that  prices  have  touched  bottom.  Sooner  or 
later  a  good  crop,  the  unexpected  profitableness  of  some  new 
venture,  a  turn  in  foreign  trade,  —  some  such  event  ^ves  the 
start  to  a  new  upward  movement.  The  middlemen  reach  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  time  to  buy  again,  and  to  take  advantage  of 
low  prices.  Business  becomes  more  active,  optimism  returns. 
Prices  go  up,  and  go  up  the  more  certainly  and  quickly  because 
all  the  dealers  now  think  they  will  go  up,  and  buy  in  consequence. 
There  is  thus  an  accumulation  of  extra  stocks  in  their  hands  in 
times  of  rising  prices,  and  a  depletion  in  times  of  low  prices ; 
some  really  increased  flow  to  consumers  at  the  one  stage,  some 
really  lessened  flow  at  the  other ;  but  also  an  alternate  excess 
and  deficiency  of  the  supplies  held  in  the  middlemen's  reser- 
voirs. 

§4.  During  a  stage  of  depression,  the  industrial  machine 
seems  to  be  halfnstalled.  The  different  parts  do  not  act  together. 
The  dealers  and  middlemen  perform  their  functions  haltingly. 
They  do  not  buy  the  accustomed  or  normal  supplies,  because 
they  are  uncertain  of  what  the  future  will  bring.  The  very  fact 
that  they  curtail  purchases,  causes  the  manufacturing  em- 
ployers to  cut  down  production.  Workmen  are  thrown  out  of 
employment,  and  in  turn  do  not  buy  of  the  retailers.  During 
the  brief  but  acute  phase  of  the  financial  crisis,  there  is  some- 
times a  universal  collapse.  Nobody  buys,  nobody  can  sell ;  no- 
body employs,  nobody  can  find  work.  This  phase  rarely  lasts 
more  than  a  week  or  two ;  but  it  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  pro- 
longed period  of  halting  purchases,  lessened  production,  uncer- 
tain employment.  The  intricate  machinery  of  production  and 
exchange  is  first  thrown  violently  out  of  gear  by  the  financial 
collapse ;  and  though  this  may  be  short-lived,  and  the  mech- 
anism may  be  got  at  work  again,  it  shows  the  effects  of  the 
shock  for  a  long  time,  and  does  its  work  ineffectively. 

The  period  of  hesitancy  and  "poor  business"  lasts  a  longer  or 
a  shorter  time,  according  as  there  has  been  during  the  preceding 
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Mxstive  period  more  or  less  vi  real  malac^ustinent  in  the  indus- 
trial arrao^emeiitB.  If,  for  eacampie,  there  have  been  really  too 
inBii^^  mlways  built  for  present  needs,  too  mimy  electric  en> 
terpriseB  launcted,  too  mudi  iron  and  steel  made,  too  many 
factories  put  \xp,  —  then  there  must  be  a  wait  until  some  of  thet^ 
appliances  (the  older  and  poorer)  have  be^i  abandoned,  or  until 
the  growth  of  population  and  of  other  industciee  hafi  reaU)fed 
the  due  equilibrium  in  the  division  of  labor.  Thus  in  the  yeare 
before  the  great  crisis  of  1873  there  had  been  very  rapid  railway 
building  in  the  United  States,  while  the  fundamental  industry 
of  the  land  —  agriculture  —  had  been  neglected.  During  the 
long  years  of  depression  that  followed,  railway  construction 
stood  still ;  but  a  great  increase  took  place  gradually  in  the  popu- 
lation and  resources  of  the  agricultural  states  of  the  Middle  West. 
Then  in  1S79-I880  there  came  a  sudden  turn,  the  first  impulse 
being  giv«i  by  a  change  in  foreign  trade ;  large  crops  had 
been  reaped  and  good  prices  were  got  for  them.  All  was  ready 
for  a  revival ;  the  industrial  readjustment  had  really  been  car- 
ried out ;  the  business  community  (in  this  case  suddenly)  woke 
up  to  the  fact,  and  a  new  period  set  in,  with  all  its  concomitants 
of  general  hopefulness,  free  purchases,  active  speculation,  new 
enterprises  of  all  sorts,  and  the  consequent  incubation  of  a  new 
crisis  and  a  new  era  of  depression. 

Since  the  psychological  factor  is  of  such  central  importance, 
the  extent  and  duration  of  the  so-called  good  and  poor  times,  and 
the  particular  occasion  of  the  turn  one  way  or  the  other,  seem 
to  rest  on  accident,  — that  ib,  on  irregular  and  unpredictable 
causes.  An  tmezpeeted  great  failure  may  precipitate  a  crisis. 
Unexpected  good  crops  sold  at  high  prices  (a  combination  which 
the  United  States  have  been  fortunate  in  enjoying  sundry  times ^ 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  postpone  one  that  is  fairly  due.  This 
last  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  1890-1891.  Then  all  the 
materials  for  a  revulsion  were  present :  but  a  turn  in  £^icultural 
prosperity  put  the  day  of  reckoning  off  for  a  year  or  two,  and  tht 
crisis  finally  came,  with  s|>ecial  severity,  in  1893.  This  cmki- 
and  the  fms^iiing  perioi  of  depression  were  intensified  ar 
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cated  by  the  political  struggle  in  regard  to  the  silver  question, — 
should  the  money  of  the  country  rest  on  a  gold  or  a  silver  basis  ? 

—  a  question  which  necessarily  made  many  business  operations 
uncertain,  and  which,  in  its  psychological  effects,  created  even 
more  uncertainty  and  hesitancy  than  the  monetary  question  per 
86  made  inevitable.  The  revival  which  set  in  after  1896  was  pro- 
moted, again,  by  all  sorts  of  causes :  the  Republican  victory  at 
the  polls,  which  promised  the  maintenance  of  a  secure  gold  stand- 
ard, and  another  favorable  turn  in  foreign  trade.  In  view  of 
the  frequent  appearance  of  irregular  causes  of  this  sort,  the 
degree  of  regularity  which  still  persists  in  the  recurrence  of 
crises  is  surprising. 

It  is  probable  that  depression  is  less  prolonged,  and  revival 
more  easy,  when  the  underlying  conditions  are  favorable  to  ris- 
ing prices ;  when,  for  example,  the  supply  of  specie  is  increasing 
markedly.  It  is  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  very 
conditions  increase  the  speculative  and  uncalculating  activity  of 
the  period  of  incubation,  and  make  the  collapse  more  disastrous 
when  it  comes.  Thus  the  crisis  of  1857came  after  the  Calif omian 
and  Australian  gold  discoveries  had  given  for  years  the  basis  of 
rising  prices.  It  was  very  severe,  and  yet  was  short-lived  in  its 
course ;  within  a  year  or  two  its  effects  seem  to  have  worn  away. 
The  crisis  of  1873,  on  the  other  hand,  was  followed  by  a  period 
of  general  falling  prices,  especially  in  the  United  States,  where 
a  decline  from  a  regime  of  inflated  paper  prices  was  gradually 
and  pwifully  taking  its  course;  and  the  period  of  depression 
after  1873  was  imusually  long. 

§  5.  Still  a  further  factor  is  to  be  noted  in  connection  with 
industrial  crises,  the  increase  of  capital  and  its  relation  to  sav- 
ings and  to  banking  operations. 

New  enterprises  mean  on  the  one  hand  the  creation  of  real 
capital,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  accumulation  of  fresh  savings, 

—  the  double  process  by  which,  under  the  r^^ime  of  private 
property,  the  capital  of  the  community  is  added  to.  The  em- 
ploying capitalists  borrow  from  the  investors,  or  in  other  ways  en- 
list their  savings.    Though  the  bankers  and  active  business  men 
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Wben.  tboB  haa  gone  on  anrhile,  it  he^ns  tu  app«ayr  that 
mnrff  hiiB  0091  undertaken,  titiao.  the  accnun^  9Kvings  oi  the 
cammiimty  make  poBBobJe.  The  mas  of  seeniities  atifefetl  to 
imwgtum  ia  greater  thaiL  these  have  the  meam  to  buy.  The 
rate  of  inferesfC  oii  loni^  luveartJnentH  riaea,  ae  (iues  the  rate  of 
diseount  on  bank  Iaan&  New  enterpriaei}  now  find  it  difficult 
to  get  duppiurt :  while  those  already  launched  find  it  harder 
and  harder  to  procure  the  additional  funds  needed  fur  cont- 
pleting  their  outttt.  The  cannnerdal  banks  demur  at  renewini^ 
losiB  to  the  carparatiana  and  uidividuais  who  have  borrowed 
of  them  unds*  pledge  of  new  or  old  ^euritiea  aa  ooilateraL 
Smmitaneously  th^e  is  likely  to  be  a  checic  in.  mercantiie  es- 
panBon«  a  halt  in.  the  general  upward  movesnent.  Ou  ail  ^dea 
it  appears  that  the  means  tar  aiiititifinai  iuveaiment  opefatiana 
have  been,  ovatazed. 

The  bttgimiiiig  of  a  revuiakm.  mnaily  comis^  as  baa  been, 
said*  with  a  finwnmal  failuie.  Some  banidnii  house  whicii  has 
eaBceeded  its  own  resources  and  that  of  its  idiraitele,  or  wtiieh 
has  eaercised  bad  jiidgment  upon  a  new  venture*  soes  to  the 
walL  and  precipitates  a  gesier^L  iToilapae.  Thus  the  firm,  of 
Jay  Cooke  and  Company,  whose  tailure  marked  the  begmning 
of  the  crias  <if  Lli73,  had  promoted  the  building  of  the  Xorth^n 
Padfc  Railway,  -a  great  andertakiiig.  ami  one  eventuaUy  iUL- 
LCuufuL  but  tiien  £ar  ahead  of  the  population  and  industrii^ 
of  ttie  region  traversed.  Witli  the  ^eniaal  *»nigiiwg>  L^jilaptse.  it 
became  clear  that  there  had  been  many  :iueh  pranature  tHitn^ 
piisei.  as  well  as  not  a  fiew  ill-judged  ones,  and  tiuu:  more  ^Ji 
new  capital  had  been,  planned  tiian  tiie  available  savings  made 
poaabie.  This  was  indeed  the  case  the  world  over  before  the 
crias  <jf  LS73.  It  ieema  to  have  been  again  the  case  the  worid 
over  in  the  opening  years  of  tiie  preuent  oentoiy.  Ieadin|(  tn 
the  breakdown  of  L9Q7. 

In  sum,  the  causes  of  industrial  depreaaon  ieem  to  be  re- 
ducible  to  vaiious  kinds  of  maiadjustment*  ail  (.connected  with 
the  intricate  divihiun  <if  labor  and  the  lun^  stretch  frnm  prtK 
duL*tii)n  to  •'onsnmption.     Thise  is  okeiy  tu  be  malau^ustnunt 
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CHAPTER  30 
Financial  Panics 

§  1.  The  financial  panic  which  commonly  appears  as  the 
acute  stage  of  a  crisis  affects  both  the  general  business  and 
mercantile  firms,  and  the  banks  and  financial  institutions. 
Though  these  two  groups  are  affected  together,  their  fortunes 
being  always  interlaced,  it  will  conduce  to  clearness  if  they 
are  considered,  so  far  as  possible,  separately.  We  will  begin 
with  the  general  business  community. 

All  business  men  conduct  their  affairs  on  the  basis  of  giving 
and  taking  credit.  Each  individual  is  both  creditor  and 
debtor,  has  his  bills  payable  and  his  bills  receivable.  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  these  obligations  are  met  punctiliously. 
Failure  to  meet  them  means  that  the  delinquent  loses  his 
standing  in  the  business  world;  he  is  no  longer  in  the  game. 
It  is  on  this  severe  ground  of  expediency  that  the  discount 
of  mercantile  paper  is  so  secure  a  banking  investment.  And 
the  commercial  banks,  it  need  hardly  be  said  again,  find  their 
main  reason  for  existence  in  taking  over  the  loans  and  discount- 
ing the  paper  of  active  business  men. 

Anything  which  unsettles  the  expectation  that  Iq^rcantile 
debts  will  be  promptly  met,  may  cause  a  panic  among  business 
men.  Each  knows  that  his  paper  is  coming  due,  and  that  to 
enable  him  to  meet  it  he  must  receive  payment  of  what  is 
coming  due  to  himself.  If  he  fails  to  pay  his  own  obligations, 
he  gets  poor  comfort  from  the  fact  that  his  own  failure  is 
due  to  the  failure  of  his  debtors  to  pay ;  his  standing  is  broken 
none  the  less.  Now  all  obligations  are  likely  to  be  greater, 
and  more  dependent  each  on  the  other,  during  an  upward  in- 
dustrial movement.  Where  there  has  been  some  really  serious 
maladjustment,   some  failures   are   inevitable.    But  then  it 
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becomes  also  possible  that  one  failure  wiU  entail  another,  and 
this  still  another,  until  business  firms  topple  over  in  succession 
like  a  row  of  bricks.  Of  this  sort  of  collapse  a  dramatic  ex- 
ample occurred  in  the  great  crisis  of  1857,  when,  both  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  an  extraordinary  numb^  of  firms  col- 
lapsed. 

When  the  storm  is  brewing,  the  one  thing  needed  in  the 
business  community  is  assurance  against  indiscriminate  ruin. 
This  can  be  given  by  the  banks,  if  they  are  themselves  in  a 
position  to  render  aid.  What  merchants  and  manufacturers 
want  at  such  times  is  '' accommodation."  They  do  not  want 
cash.  As  will  presently  appear,  when  we  take  up  the  banking 
phase  of  the  crisis,  there  may  be  at  the  same  time  a  run  on  the 
banks]  for  cash,  especially  in  the  deposit-using  countries.  But 
while  some  business  men  may  join  in  the  run,  it  rarely  touches 
the  mercantile  community  at  large.  What  is  needed  for  its 
peace  of  mind  is  primarily  the  assurance  that  support  will  be 
afforded  against  possible  temporary  embarrassment.  Loans  are 
wanted,  not  cash;  or  rather,  assurance  that  loans  can  be  had 
if  needed.  Business  men  want  to  be  ''taken  care  of."  In 
deposit-using  countries,  they  want  the  banks  to  make  them 
advances  —  to  credit  them  with  deposits  —  which  can  be  used 
in  meeting  their  accruing  obligations,  even  though  the  debts  due 
to  themselves  fail  to  be  met  promptly. 

§  2.  The  banks  (to  proceed  to  the  other  phase  of  the  situa- 
tion) are  thus  confronted  with  an  intensified  demand  for  loans. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  likely  to  be  confronted  with  a  de- 
mand for  additional  cash.  The  two  are  in  conflict  with  each 
other;  for  a  drain  of  cash  means  a  lessening  of  the  resources 
on  which  depends  an  increase  of  loans.  None  the  less,  in  times 
of  panic,  the  only  sound  policy  for  banks,  in  their  own  interest 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  community,  is  to  lend  freely.  Toward 
carrying  out  that  policy,  a  great  central  institution  can  give 
unmistakable  aid.  The  central  public  bank  has  a  conscious 
duty  toward  the  public,  and,  rightly  conducted,  is  prepared 
for  the  performance  of  its  duty  in  times  of  stress.    By  proviH. 
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ing  cash  from  its  own  ample  holdings ;  by  making  loans  itself ; 
not  least  by  bolstering  up  the  banks  at  large  so  that  each 
of  them  is  encouraged  to  take  care  of  its  own  customers,  — 
the  great  central  bank  can  certainly  mitigate  a  panic,  and 
can  probably  prevent  the  stage  of  general  collapse  from  being 
reached.  The  Bank  of  England  has  learned  by  long  and  hard 
experience,  but  has  thoroughly  learned,  that  free  offering  of 
accommodation  of  all  sorts  is  the  way  to  meet  a  panic.  The 
rate  of  discount  is  indeed  advanced  by  the  Bank,  perhaps 
sharply ;  and  it  is  advanced  by  other  banking  institutions  also. 
But  all  solvent  business  firms  have  the  assurance  that  loans 
can  be  had  if  wanted.  The  same  assurance  is  given  by  the 
great  public  banks  of  the  Continent,  which,  different  though 
they  are  in  their  constitution  and  in  their  methods  from  the 
Bank  of  England,  have  learned  with  comparative  ease,  from 
the  trying  history  of  the  great  English  institution,  that  bold 
generosity  is  the  proper  policy  in  a  panic. 

Such  is  the  poUcy  which  the  banks  of  the  United  States  should 
adopt,  —  boldness  and  Uberahty.  This  policy,  it  is  fair  to  say, 
they  do  largely  follow.  The  strong  and  carefully  managed 
banks  of  the  larger  cities  have  faced  crises  with  courage,  and 
have  permitted  none  of  their  solvent  customers  to  go  by  de- 
fault. But  the  maintenance  of  a  bold  stand  is  very  difficult 
for  scattered  and  independent  banks,  without  any  acknowledged 
and  responsible  head.  And  there  are  peculiar  difficulties  from 
the  unusual  development  of  deposit  banking  in  this  country. 
The  banks  themselves  are  likely  to  be  in  peril  dining  a  panic, 
and  thus  not  in  a  position  to  give  vigorous  support  to  others. 

The  policy  of  bold  lending  necessarily  involves  risk.  Lend 
freely  to  solvent  persons,  —  but  who  is  solvent  ?  The  emer- 
gency usually  comes  after  a  period  of  active  expansion,  when 
many  new  ventures  have  been  started  and  when  prices  have 
been  raised  by  credit  expansion.  How  will  half-finished  opera- 
tions or  newly  completed  plants  turn  out?  How  far  will 
mercantile  engagements  stand  the  strain  of  lower  prices? 
These  must  be  matters  of  uncertainty.    At  one  extreme  there 
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will  be  many  bmixiess  houses  of  unquestionable  solidity,  subject 
only  to  possible  temporary  anbarrasfflnent.  These  should 
clearly  be  supported.  At  the  other  extreme  will  be  some  of 
unquestionable  insolvency,  —  the  ag^ts  or  the  victims  of  ill- 
judged  and  unsuccessful  investments.  These  must  succumb 
to  the  inevitable.  Between  will  stand  not  a  few  firms  with 
large  commitments,  laige  UabiUties,  more  or  less  uncertain 
assets.  How  far  to  go  in  suppcniiing  these,  calls  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  banker's  highest  faculties  of  judgment.  Here,  again, 
the  great  pubUc  bank  can  take  some  risks  which  the  private 
bank,  however  large  and  howev^  strong,  must  r^ard  with 
hesitation.  Thus  in  1890  the  Bank  of  England  took  the  lead 
in  conmiitting  itself  heavily  in  guaranteeing  the  liabilities  of 
the  Barings  when  that  famous  banking  firm  was  in  dang^. 
In  1889  the  Bank  of  France  did  substantially  the  same  thing 
for  a  large  Paris  banking  institution,  the  Comptoir  d'Escompte, 
whose  impending  failure  would  have  shaken  the  French  busi- 
ness community ;  and  in  1900  the  Beichsbank  of  G^many  took 
the  risk  of  bolstering  \xp  the  threataied  Dresdner  Bank.  These, 
as  it  happens,  are  all  cases  in  which  the  public  banks  ext^ided 
aid  to  other  banking  institutions ;  but  the  latter  were  in  diffi- 
culties because  of  their  advances  in  support  of  miscdlaneous 
business  enterprises.  The  same  sort  of  aid  to  seriously  en- 
dangered banks  and  firms  has  been  ^ven  by  the  associated 
banks  of  the  American  cities;  but  with  reluctance  and  some- 
times with  a  possibility  of  eventual  loss,  and  only  under  the 
persuasion  that  even  greater  loss  would  come  from  the  precipi- 
tation of  a  genoal  panic.  The  right  line  is  not  easily  drawn 
in  such  circumstances  between  deserved  retribution  for  indi- 
vidual offenders  and  uiKleBarved  hann  to  the  bufiiness  com- 
munity at  laige. 

In  Continental  countries,  whore  dqMsit  banking  is  less 
devel(q)ed,  some  of  the  phenomoia  of  crises  Bre  different  from 
those  in  Elngland  and  the  United  States.  But  to  the  degree 
to  which  their  industry  is  active  and  progressive,  they  are 
subject  to  mercantile  crises  as  well  as  to  the  larger  oscillations 
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of  activity  and  depression.  There  is  the  same  interlacing  of 
business  men's  obligations,  the  same  probability  of  general 
expansion  of  business  and  general  enlargement  of  obligations, 
the  same  possibility  of  panic  and  collapse. 

§  3.  There  are  some  phases  of  the  general  disturbance  which 
specially  affect  the  banks  of  deposit-using  countries,  and  most 
of  all  those  of  the  United  States. 

Deposit  banking  implies  that  the  banks  have  a  great  volume 
of  demand  liabilities,  and  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
cash  with  which  to  meet  them.  If  there  is  a  general  and 
sustained  run  on  all  the  banks,  the  cash  almost  inevitably 
proves  insufGicient.  There  is  then  nothing  left  except  a  general 
suspension  of  cash  payments.  To  prevent  such  a  general  run, 
to  maintain  the  confidence  of  depositors,  to  keep  in  working 
order  this  intricate  part  of  the  machinery  of  exchange,  —  this 
is  the  object  which  legislation  and  the  policy  of  banks  strive  for. 

When  any  one  bank  is  beset  by  a  run  —  caused  perhaps  by 
some  unfounded  rumor,  some  unreasoning  fright  among  its 
depositors  —  it  appeals  for  aid  to  the  other  banks.  These 
have  the  strongest  motive  for  granting  aid,  by  suppl3ring  cash 
from  their  own  holdings ;  since  fright  is  contagious,  and  the 
failure  of  any  one  bank  is  likely  to  precipitate  a  general  run. 
But  the  condition  on  which  aid  is  granted  usually  is,  and  always 
ought  to  be,  that  the  bank  in  straits  be  solvent ;  that  its  loans 
and  other  assets  prove  on  examination  to  be  sound,  and  suffi- 
cient in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  to  meet  its  liabilities. 
The  possibility  of  a  run,  and  the  necessity  in  that  case  of  ex- 
posing its  whole  situation  to  critical  professional  eyes,  are  the 
strongest  forces  for  preventing  reckless  and  dishonest  banking. 
A  bank  which  is  once  fairly  going,  even  though  it  be  really  in- 
solvent, can  keep  going  for  a  long  time.  It  can  carry  on  its 
books,  as  if  good,  loans  or  securities  which  are  bad.  So  long  as 
depositors  continue  their  daily  round  of  deposits,  loans,  checks, 
there  is  little  to  reveal  the  true  situation.  But  once  there  is 
a  run,  the  bank  must  show  its  hand.  Where  there  is  an  organ- 
ized clearing  house,  a  committee  representing  this  institution 
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(that  iS;  the  combined  banks  of  the  place)  examines  the  threat- 
ened member,  and  learns  whether  aid  is  deserved.  If  it  is, 
the  reserves  of  all  the  banks  are  massed  at  the  point  of  danger. 
Every  depositor  in  the  imperiled  institution  is  told  he  can 
have  his  cash  if  he  wishes  it;  and  at  the  same  time  public 
assurance  is  given  by  the  clearing  house  conunittee  that  the 
bank  is  solvent.  And  if  it  is  not  solvent,  and  must  be  wound 
up  with  possible  loss  to  depositors,  the  combined  banks  face 
the  situation  boldly,  "take  care"  of  the  embarrassed  depositors, 
and  endeavor  to  quiet  general  apprehension.  By  such  means 
an  incipient  panic  may  be  averted.^ 

But  when  there  is  a  general  panic  and  a  general  run  —  when, 
moreover,  some  banks  are  really  insolvent,  and  others  are  in  an 
uncertain  condition  —  the  situation  is  more  difficult  to  handle. 
Here  again  it  is  unquestionably  a  vast  advantage  if  there  be 
some  one  great  strong  institution  with  ample  cash  holdings  and 
unshakable  prestige.  For  the  banking  institutions  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Bank  of  England  is  in  such  times  the  citadel  of 
refuge.  It  can  undertake  to  supply  cash  when  needed,  and  to 
guarantee  solvency  if  there  be  real  solvency.  Thus  in  the  strik- 
ing case  already  referred  to,  in  1890,  when  the  threatened  sus- 
pension of  the  Barings  might  have  caused  a  calamitous  panic,  the 
Bank  not  only  took  the  lead  in  guaranteeing  that  firm's  liabil- 
ities, but  prepared  to  strengthen  the  whole  credit  structure 
of  the  country.  It  secured  an  extra  store  of  cash  from  the  Bank 
of  France,  and  it  made  ready  for  a  possible  suspension  of  the 
Bank  Act  of  1844,  —  the  maneuver  already  described  ^  for 
getting  additional  cash  resources.  These  measures  sufficed ; 
there  was  no  acute  panic.  So  strongly  intrenched  is  the  Bank 
of  Ekigland  nowadays,  so  conscious  of  its  obligations  to  the 
public,  so  effectively  secured  by  its  form  of  management  against 
being  itself  entangled  in  dangerous  ventures,  that  it  is  probably 
in  a  position  hereafter  to  cope  with  any  financial  panic  in  its 

iPtedsely  this  was  accomplished  at  Chicago  in  1006,  when  the  failure  of  the 
Walsh  banks  (several  banks  controlled  by  a  promoter  of  that  name)  might  have 
caused  a  panic,  which  was  staved  off  in  the  manner  described. 

s  Chapter  26,  |3. 
2b 
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own  country.  It  is  not  indeed  able  to  control  the  periodic  oscil- 
lations of  industry,  and  the  painful  revulsions  from  activity  to 
depression ;  but  it  has  learned  how  to  deal  with  the  acute  stage 
which  hitherto  has  so  commonly  -marked  the  transition,  and 
which  has  intensified  so  much  its  ill  effects.  To  prophecy 
that  acute  financial  distress  will  never  recur  in  England,  would 
be  unsafe;  but  the  unreasoning,  moblike  panic  has  become 
highly  improbable. 

§  4.  In  the  United  States,  the  other  great  deposit  banking 
country,  there  is  nothing  in  the  experience  of  the  last  generation 
to  indicate  that  the  financial  panic  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
situation  is  in  many  ways  different  from  that  in  England,  and  in 
many  ways  contains  greater  elements  of  danger. 

The  national  banks  of  the  reserve  cities,  and  especially  those 
of  New  York,  occupy,  it  is  true,  a  position  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  But  the  analogy  does  not  reach  far. 
They  are  many  in  number,  and,  though  combined  for  some  pur- 
poses in  the  Clearing  House  Associations,  they  cannot  act  with 
the  energy  and  promptness  of  a  single  institution.  Even  if  they 
were  organized  to  act  unhesitatingly,  they  are  not  in  a  position 
to  give  all  the  assurance  and  support  that  are  needed.  Their 
reserves  of  cash  are  only  such  as  the  national  banking  laws  com- 
pel; sometimes  a  little  more,  but,  at  the  times  when  panics 
are  likely,  seldom  appreciably  more.  Not  least,  they  are  them- 
selves not  above  suspicion.  Most  of  them,  it  is  true,  are  always 
found  to  be  solvent  and  even  super-solvent.  But  there  are 
commonly  some  black  sheep,  with  rumors  and  suspicions  of 
more.  Most  of  the  banks,  solvent  or  not,  are  uneasily  conscious 
that  they  have  not  an  invulnerable  position :  it  necessarily 
ceases  to  be  so  when  general  confidence  begins  to  be  shaken. 

To  these  causes  of  danger  is  added  the  fact  that  deposit  bank- 
ing is  extraordinarily  widespread.  Not  only  is  the  total  volume 
of  deposits  in  the  United  States  very  great,  but  the  number  of 
individual  banks  and  of  individual  depositors  is  enormous. 
There  is  a  larger  proportion  than  in  England  of  persons  who  are 
likely  to  be  affected  by  unreasoning  panic.    Deposit  accounts 
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are  kept  not  only  by  those  doing  business  on  a  oonsid^able 
scale  and  by  persons  of  lai^ge  means,  but  by  petty  retail  trades- 
men, farmers,  womeiL  These  easily  get  into  a  fright  when  some 
great  bank  fails  and  rumors  are  flying  thick  as  to  others.  An 
overt  run,  or  a  silent  steady  withdrawal  of  cash,  may  then  be 
precipitated.  The  banks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  scattered,  are 
sensitive  to  the  possibility  of  sudden  d^nands,  and  are  them- 
selves by  no  means  free  from  panicky  feeling.  Many  of  them  are 
snudl;  many,  large  and  small,  conduct  their  operations  in 
ordinary  tunes  with  a  minimum  of  cash.  When  danger 
threatens,  they  telegraph  for  cash  to  the  reserve  city  bank  in 
which  they  keep  a  deposit.  They  do  so  not  only  to  meet  real 
drains  by  their  own  depositors,  but  to  provide  against  possible 
or  anticipated  drains.  Among  the  banks,  as  among  their  in- 
dividual depositors,  a  spirit  of  saia^  qui  pent  may  develop; 
and  then  a  full-fledged  panic  bears  forth. 

The  provision  in  the  national  banking  laws  by  which  country 
banks  may  count  as  reserve  for  themselves  what  they  keep  on 
deposit  in  reserve  cities  probably  increases  the  dangers  of  the 
situation.  As  has  already  been  said,  this  provision  is  by  no 
means  the  sole  cause  or  the  main  cause  of  the  concentration  of 
cash  holdings  and  of  final  responsibility.  Some  concentration 
of  this  sort  is  inevitable,  and  indeed  makes  for  the  more  economi- 
cal and  efficient  working  of  deposit  banking.  But  the  reserve 
regulations  under  the  national  bankii^  system  operate  as  an 
additional  inducement  to  the  scattered  banks  to  keep  deposits 
(on  interest)  in  the  central  cities,  and  thus  intensify  the  drain 
on  these  in  times  of  stress. 

The  device  to  which  the  banks  of  the  United  States,  especially 
those  of  the  large  cities,  and  above  all  those  of  New  York  City, 
have  turned  at  such  times,  is  that  of  combining  their  reserves  by 
resorting  to  clearing  house  certificates.  These  are  a  sort  of  cur- 
rency, issued  under  the  supervision  of  the  clearing  house  oigani- 
zation  to  the  individual  banks  and  used  for  settlements  among 
themselves.  A  bank  which  finds  itself  pressed  goes  to  the  author- 
ity constituted  for  the  emergency  (usually  a  small  committee 
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representing  the  clearing  house  banks),  and  pledges  some  of  its 
assetS;  —  securities  or  mercantile  paper.  It  then  receives  cer- 
tificates in  convenient  (largid)  denominations,^  which  can  be 
used  in  settling  balances  at  the  clearing  house.  On  these  cer- 
tificates interest  is  paid  by  the  bank  which  takes  them  out, 
usually  at  a  high  rate  (seven  per  cent,  or  thereabouts) ;  the  in- 
terest being  paid  directly  to  the  clearing  house  committee,  and 
through  this  to  the  bank  receiving  the  certificates  in  settlement. 
The  effect  is  to  leave  the  cash  held  by  the  banks  free  for  use  in 
paying  depositors,  —  whether  local  depositors  or  banks  in  other 
places.  Its  effect  is  also  to  facilitate  defense  for  any  one  bank 
exposed  to  a  run.  Other  banks  can  turn  over  to  it,  by  way  of 
loan,  some  of  their  cash,  and  this  can  be  paid  out  freely  to  fright- 
ened depositors.  Quite  as  often,  however,  the  defensive  effect 
is  indirect.  A  depositor,  even  though  unea^,  often  hesitates  to 
go  to  the  counter  and  demand  cash  directly.  He  draws  a  check 
in  favor  of  a  friend,  and  has  the  sum  deposited  by  the  friend  in 
some  other  more  trusted  bank.  Such  a  check,  then,  is  met  at  the 
clearing  house  by  certificates ;  that  is,  it  is  met  virtually  by  a 
pledge  of  the  bank's  assets  other  than  cash. 

The  clearing  house  certificate  plan,  however,  has  proved 
quite  inadequate  to  prevent  a  breakdown  of  the  American 
deposit  system.  It  has  mitigated  or  prevented  some  minor  dis- 
turbances; but  on  three  conspicuous  occasions,  in  1873,  in 
1893,  in  1907,  complete  collapse  ensued,  notwithstanding  its  use. 
In  each  of  these  great  panics  the  banks  of  the  country  virtually 
suspended  payments.  Thereby  they  committed  acts  of  bank- 
luptcy,  and  under  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  could  have  been 
forced  into  liquidation.  The  fact  that  the  suspension  was 
universal  and  well-nigh  inevitable,  caused  its  strict  legal  conse- 
quences to  be  ignored ;  and  after  a  few  weeks  or  months  the 
usual  course  of  pajrments  was  resumed.  But  during  these 
weeks  and  months,  on  all  three  occasions,  l^al  obligations 


>  The  amount  of  dearing  house  oertlficatee  is  usually  less  (80  per  cent  or 
thereabouts)  than  the  face  value  of  the  oommerdal  paper  or  the  market  value  of 
the  securities. 
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were  put  aside.  Neither  individual  depoeitoTB  nor  outside 
faanks  could  get  tiie  cash  which  they  had  the  right  to  demand. 
No  doubt  their  demands  were  in  one  sense  unreasonable. 
Individuals  called  for  cash  because  they  wished  to  hoard  it, 
by  tucking  it  away  in  drawers  or  in  safe  deposit  boxes.  Out- 
side banks  wanted  it  partly  because  their  own  depositors  made 
similar  demands,  partly  because  they  themselves  were  in  a  fright 
lest  such  demand  should  come.  Whatever  the  cause,  the 
breakdown  was  well-nigh  complete.  A  depositor  in  1893  or 
1907  was  allowed  to  draw  pocket  money  —  a  few  dollars  —  by 
his  bank ;  but  any  demand  for  considerable  simis  was  met,  in 
most  cities  and  by  most  banks,  with  fiat  refusal. 

To  describe  the  various  further  consequences  of  these  banking 
collapses  would  carry  us  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  book. 
In  the  crises  of  1873,  1893  and  1907,  there  was  the  curious  phe- 
nomenon, at  the  hei^t  of  the  disturbance,  of  a  "premium  on  cur- 
rency " ;  perhaps  described  more  accurately  as  a  depreciation  of 
deposits.  Persons  in  need  of  cash,  or  very  solicitous  to  procure 
cash,  were  willing  to  give,  for  cash,  checks  on  solvent  banks  (checks 
which  were  available,  however,  only  through  the  clearing  house) 
at  an  advance  of  as  much  as  two,  three,  or  four  per  cent.  Even 
more  striking  was  the  large  resort  to  various  substitute  media  of 
exchange,  in  the  form  of  checks  payable  to  bearer  and  of  clear- 
ing house  certificates  in  smaller  denominations.  There  was  a 
literal  scarcity  of  cash,  and  those  who  needed  it,  such  as  em- 
ployers having  large  pay  rolls,  had  to  turn  to  these  cumbrous  sub- 
stitutes. Of  all  the  incidents  of  an  acute  financial  crisis,  that  of 
1907  gave  conspicuous  illustrations, — failures  of  some  large  bank- 
ing houses,  shock  to  confidence  in  others,  demands  for  cash  from 
frightened  depositors  and  frightened  banks,  virtual  suspension 
of  cash  payments  in  most  cities,  a  so-called  premium  on  currency, 
sharp  fall  in  the  prices  of  securities  and  staple  commodities.  The 
events  of  1907,  repeating  as  they  did  in  unusual  severity  those 
of  1873  and  1893,  made  it  clear  that  no  effective  way  had  been 
devised  in  the  United  States  to  meet  the  financial  panic. 

The  generic  feature  of  an  acute  crisis,  whether  in  mercantile  com- 
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munity  or  as  regards  the  banks,  is  loss  of  confidence.  Business 
men  lose  confidence  in  the  punctual  meeting  of  their  mutual 
obligations;  the  public  and  the  depositing  banks  themselves 
lose  confidence  in  the  punctual  payment  by  banks  of  their  obligar 
tions.  The  scarcity  of  cash  and  the  high  rates  of  discount  are  a 
result  and  a  symptom,  not  a  cause.  The  remedy  must  be  one 
that  will  restore  confidence.  Only  so  far  as  an  increase  in  the 
supply  of  cash  does  this  is  it  a  remedy.  More  effective  than 
anything  else  is  a  bold  and  liberal  policy  by  the  banks:  free 
offering  of  loans  and  free  offering  of  cash  to  all  who  want  it. 
To  pursue  that  policy,  the  banks  must  not  only  be  strong,  but 
must  have  an  ample  reserve  of  strength,  and  the  ability  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  they  have  it.  The  suspension  of  the  Bank 
Act  by  the  Bank  of  Elngland  —  the  classic  example  of  a  specific 
remedy  for  panics — led  on  only  one  occasion  to  the  actual 
issue  of  more  notes.  The  mere  knowledge  that  more  could  be 
got,  and  as  many  more  as  might  be  needed,  has  sufficed  to  re- 
store confidence ;  or,  more  accurately,  has  contributed  to  allay 
the  general  uneasiness  which  might  have  precipitated  a  full- 
fledged  panic. 

The  unhappy  experiences  of  1907  in  the  United  States  led  in 
1908  to  some  legislation,  expected  to  be  helpful,  for  an  ''emer- 
gency currency."  An  act  of  that  year  authorized  the  issue  of 
additional  notes  by  national  banks  in  times  of  stress,  under  the 
approval  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency:  either  against 
the  deposit  of  additional  securities  (not  necessarily  United 
States  bonds)  or  against  ordinary  bank  assets,  such  as  commer- 
cial paper.  But  it  is  not  clear  how  far  this  sort  of  device  will 
prove  effective.  An  emergency  currency  will  be  of  little  avail 
unless  there  be  prompt  and  resolute  action  by  the  associated 
banks  of  the  various  cities,  and  especially  of  New  York,  in  re- 
gard to  all  the  other  procedure  called  for  in  a  crisis.  Other 
remedies  —  a  central  bank,  or  a  complete  overhauling  of  the 
national  banking  S3rstem  —  are  also  under  consideration.  But 
the  whole  subject  is  in  the  melting  pot,  and  the  only  thing  certain 
is  that  the  need  of  recasting  the  banking  and  currency  sjrstem  is 
urgent. 
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§  5.  The  acute  sts^ge  of  a  crisis  does  not  last  long.  A  few 
weeks  of  excitement  and  anxiety,  of  banking  and  mercantile 
collapses,  of  pressing  demand  for  "money"  (t.e.  loans)  at  high 
rates  of  discount,  are  followed  by  rapid  subsidence  and  qui- 
escence. Almost  invariably,  cash  accumulates  in  banko^'  vaults 
within  a  few  months  of  a  panic,  and  the  rate  of  discoimt  falls  to  a 
low  figure.  These  conditions  hold  for  a  considerable  period, 
longer  or  shorter  according  as  the  revival  of  activity  comes  late 
or  early.  During  this  period  the  banks,  though  willing  and  able 
to  extend  advances,  find  the  business  community  unresponsive, 
and  an  abundance  of  cash  in  their  hands  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
low  and  falling  prices. 

It  might  seem  that  the  panic  proper,  which  is  brief,  must  be  of 
concern  chiefly  to  the  business  and  banking  classes.  But  it  is 
often  followed  by  long-continued  and  widespread  effects;  and 
these  effects,  though  not  due  solely  or  even  chiefly  to  the  panic, 
are  aggravated  by  it.  The  confidence  which  is  restored,  after  a 
few  weeks  or  at  most  months,  is  a  slow  and  sluggish  feeling,  very 
different  from  that  buoyancy  which  marks  the  period  of  activity. 
When,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  the  acute  crisis  comes  as  the 
climax  of  such  a  period  of  activity,  the  reverse  period  of  depres- 
sion is  doubtless  inevitable.  But  the  depression  is  greater  and 
lasts  longer  if  the  panic  has  been  severe.  The  psychological  fac- 
tor again  tells.  Business  men,  after  such  a  serious  trial,  hesitate 
to  engage  in  new  enterprises,  and  are  cautious  in  the  conduct  of 
the  old.  Dealers  and  middlemen  curtail  purchases,  waiting  for 
better  times,  —  partly  from  cold  calculation  of  lowering  prices, 
but  largely  from  the  mere  contagion  of  depression.  Hence 
there  is  less  real  production  of  wealth.  The  process  of  advances 
by  capitalists  to  laborers,  on  which  the  wages  of  hired  work- 
men proximately  depend,  takes  place  less  actively,  and  there 
is  less  emplo3rment  of  labor.  Hard  times  are  in  reality  hard,  and 
the  more  so  if  the  panic  which  precipitates  them  has  been 
violent. 

The  period  of  depression  is  often  a  healthy  one,  or  at  least  is 
essential  for  industrial  health.    Sometimes  it  is  complicated  by 
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other  than  the  ordinary  or  normal  causes,  and  brings  to  end  real 
evils  and  real  difficulties  of  a  different  origin.  Thus,  in  the 
United  States,  inflation  of  the  currency  through  irredeemable 
or  quasi-irredeemable  paper  has  intensified  some  periods  of  ex- 
pansion, and  the  retiun  to  a  sound  currency  has  been  a  part  of 
the  subsequent  periods  of  depression.  The  sharp  crises  of  1818 
and  1837  came  as  the  climax,  not  only  of  general  speculative 
activity,  but  of  excessive  issues  of  notes  by  scattered  and  ill- 
regulated  banks.  The  return  to  a  stable  currency  was  essential 
to  restored  industrial  health,  but,  coming  as  it  'did  with  the 
general  readjustment  of  a  period  of  depression,  was  inevitably 
tr3dng.  Something  of  the  same  sort  is  true  (for  the  United 
States)  of  the  crisis  of  1873.  The  collapse  after  1873  and  the 
severe  fall  of  prices  were  part  of  the  process  by  which  the  return 
to  specie  payments  was  brought  about.  And  even  without  these 
extraneous  circumstances,  the  period  of  depression  which  follows 
a  crisis  is  often  in  reality  invigorating.  It  restores  the  proper 
balance  of  the  different  parts  of  the  industrial  organism.  The 
period  of  activity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often  one  of  prosperity 
in  appearance  more  than  in  reality.  It  means  a  false  start, 
a  pace  which  cannot  be  maintained.  And  through  all  these  ups 
and  downs,  the  fundamental  forces  which  make  for  material 
advancement  continue  to  have  their  steady  and  half-unperceived 
effects :  the  progress  of  invention  and  the  increase  of  capital, 
the  accumulation  of  savings,  the  industrial,  intellectual,  and 
moral  advancement  of  the  workers.  Too  much  attention  is 
conunonly  given  to  the  more  obvious  phenomena  of  superficial 
prosperity,  to  good  times  and  hard  times,  and  too  little  to  the 
great  factors  on  which  in  the  long  run  depends  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  mankind. 

None  the  less,  it  is  true  that  panics  are  bad  in  themselves, 
and  bad  in  their  after  effects.  A  violent  crisis  prolongs  the  sub- 
sequent period  of  depression,  or  at  least  makes  it  more  severe. 
The  worse  the  shock,  the  harder  the  recovery.  Anything 
which  can  be  done  to  mitigate  the  financial  panic  contributes  to 
mitigate  the  depression  of  the  industrial  crisis. 
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§6.  Remedies  or  at  least  palliatives  for  the  financial  panic  are 
easier  to  find  than  those  for  the  larger  cycles  of  industrial  depres- 
sion. A  currency  anchored  securely  to  a  specie  bottom,  and  a 
well-devised  banking  system,  with  effective  provision  for  meeting 
emergencies,  —  these  are  the  best  means  for  coping  with  the 
financial  panic.  They  have  been  reasonably  perfected  in  the 
leading  European  countries;  and  it  is  possible  at  least  to  in- 
dicate the  general  measures  which  should  be  devised  for  the 
United  States. 

,  For  the  grave  evils  which  flow  from  the  industrial  aspects  of 
crises  it  is  much  harder  to  find  a  remedy.  Something  may 
be  gained  by  diffusion  of  better  education  among  the  classes  from 
whom  business  men  are  recruited.  The  excitement  and  demor- 
alization, the  psychological  factors,  which  play  so  considerable 
a  part,  rest  largely  on  ignorance.  Business  men,  though  well  in- 
formed of  what  goes  on  in  the  circle  of  their  immediate  operations, 
are  often  singularly  ignorant  on  the  wider  aspects  of  industry 
and  on  the  economic  history  which  records  the  warning  experi- 
ence of  the  past.  Something  may  be  gained,  too,  by  direct  gov- 
ernment action.  It  has  been  suggested  that  large  public  works, 
in  the  way  of  roads,  buildings,  harbor  works,  parks,  public  im- 
provements of  all  sorts,  should  be  undertaken  most  actively  in 
periods  of  depression,  and  held  back  during  periods  of  activity, 
thus  counteracting  to  some  degree  the  alternations  of  private  in- 
vestment. Public  activity  has  tended  in  the  past  to  proceed 
just  the  other  way,  it  has  accelerated  or  slackened  its  pace  S3rm- 
pathetically  with  private  activity.  Where  great  industries,  such 
as  the  railways,  are  under  public  management,  the  opportimi- 
ties  for  some  kind  of  check-weighing  may  seem  to  be  present  to  a 
special  degree.  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  how  far  public  ac- 
tion of  this  sort  can  be  made  an  efficient  palliative :  for  public 
works  undertaken  not  with  an  eye  to  clearly  perceived  needs, 
but  with  a  view  to  general  effects  on  industry  and  employment, 
are  likely  to  be  ill-conducted,  and  so  in  the  end  unsuccessful 
and  themselves  irregular. 

In  the  main,  oscillations  of  industry  must  be  accepted  as  in- 
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evitable  concomitants  of  the  regime  of  private  property.  They 
may  be  mitigated,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  cease.  They  are 
part  of  the  price  which  must  be  paid  for  that  progress  which 
private  ownership  and  employing  capitalism  secure.  No  doubt 
they  are  among  the  black  features  of  the  existing  system. 
Helpless  embarrassment,  halting  production,  hardship  and  suffer- 
ing for  the  unemployed  laborers  —  these  are  held  up  by  the 
socialist  critics,  not  without  show  of  reason,  as  danming  facts. 
A  systematically  organized  scheme  of  production  would  preclude 
these  evils.  But  deliberate  planning  of  industiy,  carried  out 
universally  —  and  this  means  socialism  —  would  lack  also  the 
vigor,  the  elasticity,  the  forward  movement  which  mark  existing 
industry.  Here,  as  in  all  things  human,  and  certainly  in  all 
economic  arrangements,  no  ideal  perfection  can  be  looked  for. 
Good  must  be  balanced  against  ill,  and  that  mode  of  con- 
ducting industry  must  be  accepted  which  brings  the  greatest 
attainable  gain,  even  though  it  bring  in  its  train  also  no  small 
amount  of  loss. 


CHAPTER  31 
The  Theory  of  Pbicbs  Once  More 

§  1.  We  return  now  to  the  main  topic  of  monetary  tbe<»y : 
the  relation  of  the  quantity  of  money  to  prices,  and  the  causes 
that  determine  the  general  level  of  priceB.  It  was  explained  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  Book  ^  that,  under  the  simplest  condi- 
tions, prices  vary  exactly  with  the  quantity  of  money;  but 
it  was  said  that  this  proposition  required  great  qualifications 
under  any  except  the  simplest  conditions.  The  nature  of  these 
qualifications  and  the  more  refined  general  formulation  of  the 
theory  we  are  now  prepared  to  consider. 

At  the  outset,  something  must  be  said  of  the  relation  of 
credit  to  prices.  This  again,  we  may  analyze  by  taking  up 
first  the  simplest  conditions. 

A  purchase  on  <»edit  has  the  same  inmiediate  effect  on  prices 
as  a  purchase  with  cash.  If,  in  addition  to  a  given  number  of 
purchasers  offering  money,  there  are  as  many  more,  whose  credit 
is  good,  offering  to  buy  on  time,  the  effect  on  the  seller  is  the 
same  as  if  the  entire  number  offered  money.  With  a  fixed  sup- 
ply of  commodities,  prices  would  double  in  either  case. 

But  this  is  only  the  proximate  effect.  Sooner  or  later,  the  goods 
bought  on  credit  must  be  paid  for.  When  they  are  paid  for, 
money  must  be  used.  Credit  per  se  does  not  permanently  dis- 
pense with  the  use  of  money  in  payments ;  it  only  postpones 
the  use  of  money.  At  the  later  date,  when  the  debt  comes  to 
be  paid,  money  will  be  used,  and  what  money  is  so  used  will  not 
be  available  for  other  sorts  of  transactions.  To  the  extent  that 
money  is  dispensed  with  at  the  outset,  to  that  extent  more  of 
it  is  called  for  in  the  end.  In  the  long  run,  therefore,  credit 
stands  for  no  independent  factor  in  the  determination  of  prices, 

1  See  above,  Book  III,  Chapter  1& 
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and  is  no  real  substitute  for  money,  — no  real  cause  of  addition 
to  the  monetary  demand  for  commodities.  It  simply  affects 
the  time  when  the  money  shall  pass. 

For  a  period,  however,  an  extension  of  credit  may  have  the 
same  effect  on  prices  as  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  money.  In  the  great  pendulum  swings  of  modem  industry, 
there  are  apt  to  be  intervals  of  considerable  length  —  a  year  or 
two,  perhaps  more  —  when  new  purchases  on  credit  are  made 
more  freely  than  payments  on  account  of  earlier  purchases  take 
place.  During  such  a  period  credit  operations  act  to  raise 
prices,  by  the  difference  between  the  volumes  of  the  two  sets  of 
transactions.  In  times  of  depression  there  is  the  reverse  situa- 
tion, —  hesitancy  in  purchases  and  contraction  of  credit  deal* 
ings.  Then  the  payments  of  old  debts  exceed  the  new  purchases 
on  credit,  and  the  balance  sinks  the  other  way.  Shifts  like  these, 
though  probably  not  of  great  consequence,  play  some  part  in 
bringing  about  the  oscillating  tendency  of  price  movements. 

§  2.  The  extension  of  credit,  however,  may  cause  not  merely 
a  postponement  of  the  use  of  money.  It  may  bring  into  action 
a  train  of  causes  enabling  money  to  be  dispensed  with.  If,  for 
instance,  a  merchant  of  high  standing  bujrs  goods,  and  gives  his 
promissory  note  in  payment,  the  transaction  per  se  merely  puts 
off  the  use  of  money  until  the  maturity  of  the  note.  Conceiv- 
ably, however,  the  holder  of  the  note  may  turn  it  over,  with  his 
indorsement,  to  another  person,  in  payment  of  goods.  If  that 
other  person  accepts  it,  the  use  of  money  in  the  second  trans- 
action is  entirely  obviated :  yet  the  effect  on  prices  is  precisely 
the  same  as  if  so  much  money  had  actually  passed.  It  is  further 
conceivable  that  the  second  person  may  hand  over  the  note  in 
place  of  money  in  still  another  purchase.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  this  sort  of  circulation  of  the  promissory 
notes  or  acceptances  ^  of  individuate  seems  to  have  been  not  un- 
conmion  in  England. 

'  An  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  draft  brings  in  law  the  same  sort  of 
obligation  as  the  signing  of  a  promissoo'  noto.  For  reasons  that  root  in  legal  his- 
tory, acceptance  of  a  bill  has  been  much  the  more  common  form  in  England. 
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Obviously  bank  notes  supply  the  most  complete  instance  of 
this  effect  of  a  credit  instrument.  The  note  of  an  individual, 
given  in  the  ordinary  course  of  transactions,  can  hardly  circulate 
much,  however  well  known  and  reputed  he  may  be ;  for  only  by 
an  accident  can  it  be  of  convenient  denomination  for  other  deal- 
ings. But  bank  notes,  —  which  may  be  issued  by  an  individual 
as  well  as  by  a  corporation,  unless  there  be  legal  restriction,^ — 
are  intentionally  made  out  in  denominations  for  convenient  cir- 
culation, and  pass  from  hand  to  hand  as  money  would.  The 
effect  of  this  form  of  credit  is  not  open  to  question.  Bank  notes 
serve  as  complete  substitutes  for  money,  and  affect  prices  as 
much  (barring  some  qualifications  to  be  noted  presently)  as 
specie  would. 

Quite  a  different  way  in  which  credit  enables  money  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  is  in  the  possibility  of  enabling  transactions  to  be 
offset. 

If  a  country  dealer  sells  merchandise  on  credit  to  the  sur- 
roimding  farmers,  and  the  farmers  in  turn  bring  their  produce  to 
the  dealer,  and  hand  it  over  to  him  on  credit ;  and  if  periodically 
the  debts  are  offset,  and  only  the  balance  is  paid  (that  balance 
perhaps  allowed  to  stand  over  as  an  item  for  the  next  succeeding 
settlement),  though  little  money  passes,  the  transactions  are  all  in 
terms  of  money,  and  prices  are  affected  as  if  money  had  passed. 
Such  offsetting  transactions  were  probably  common,  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  industrial  de- 
velopment. In  parts  of  New  England  eggs  are  still  regularly 
received  by  village  storekeepers  from  the  country  folk,  and  cred- 
ited to  these  against  purchases ;  a  sort  of  barter,  but  one  taking 
place  in  terms  of  money,  and  with  a  legal  obligation  on  each  side 
to  pay  money.  But  with  the  specialization  of  mercantile  deal- 
ings such  practises  have  almost  disappeared.  The  dealer  who 
buys  is  rarely  the  identical  person  to  whom  sales  are  made.  The 
far  developed  division  of  labor,  here  as  elsewhere,  has  caused 

>  It  may  be  noted  that  in  China  merchants*  notes,  payable  to  bearer,  have 
been  in  use  (apparently  for  centuries)  as  a  circulating  medium.  "They  are 
issued  by  the  great  houses  of  business  and  are  accepted  in  all  the  principal 
towns."    Hue's  Chinese  Empire^  Vol.  II,  p.  151. 
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exchanges  which  are  fundamentally  simple  to  be  carried  on  by 
a  divided  and  complicated  mechanism.^ 

The  great  and  effective  mechanism  which  serves  to  bring 
scattered  exchanges  to  a  single  focus,  and  enables  the  offsetting 
of  debts  to  be  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  is  that  of  the  clearing 
house.  The  checks  turned  in  by  a  bank  are  offset  by  the  checks 
presented  against  it.  In  the  purchases  which  have  been  settled 
by  the  checks  prices  have  been  affected  precisely  as  if  specie  had 
passed  at  the  time  of  the  purchase.  At  the  clearing  house  the 
checks  are  simply  exchanged.  The  transactions  are  settled  in 
the  end  without  any  use  of  specie  or  cash,  or,  to  be  more  ac- 
curate, with  only  a  slight  use  of  it,  —  in  that  small  proportion 
in  which  clearing  house  balances  arc  settled  with  cash. 

The  same  result,  of  course,  is  attained  when  bank  notes  go 
through  the  clearing  house.  But  bank  notes  are  more  likely 
than  checks  to  perform  transactions  on  the  way,  passing  from 
hand  to  hand  repeatedly  in  payments.  Checks  commonly  go  at 
once  to  some  bank  of  deposit,  and  thence  are  sent  to  the 
clearing  house ;  and  they  obviate  the  use  of  money  almost  ex- 
clusively through  the  offsetting  process. 

§  3.  We  may  proceed  now  to  the  more  refined  and  accurate 
statement  of  the  relation  between  quantity  of  money  and  prices. 

What  determines  prices  in  a  highly  developed  community  is 
the  relation  between  the  quantity  of  goods  and  the  quantity  of 
purchasing  power  in  terms  of  money.  Formulated  in  this  way, 
the  quantity  theory  holds  good.  It  is  strictly  true  that  the  gen- 
eral range  of  prices  depends  —  the  quantity  of  things  on  sale 
being  given  —  on  the  volume  of  purchasing  power  in  terms 
of  money.  But  that  volume  is  by  no  means  the  same  as  the 
volume  of  specie  or  of  what  is  generally  termed  "money."    And 

>  In  one  cue,  of  no  small  importanoe,  mch  direct  oAwtting  of  debts  does  take 
place  on  a  large  scale,  namely,  through  the  stock  exchange  clearings  in  New 
York.  Here  a  number  of  dealers  (the  stock  exchange  brokers)  buy  and  sell  to 
each  other  great  amounts  of  secxirities,  and  settle  their  transactions  very  largely 
by  a  process  of  oflFsetting.  There  is  a  clearing  S3rstem  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  also,  but  it  seems  to  be  made  use  of  only  to  a  limited  extent.  See  Report 
^IhtChioaoo  Bond  of  Trade,  l^m,  pp.  111.  112. 
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tbe  tetiiy  difficult  jmd  GontrofT^t-od  question  is  how  far  m  m- 
creaet' or  decreaei' ill  the  quimtity  of  Epeoie  or  "'jcuone}'**  &&ects 
this  other  quAzmt^ ,  total  purchaeaixg  power. 

SooK'  things  zte  obrious.  Certain  sorts  of  paper  substitutes 
for  spedv  opetMl^  predseiy  as  i^>ecae  does.  Notes  payable  to 
bearer,  and  gopecnment  paper  pieoes  whether  convertible  or  is- 
oonvertibk-,  add  by  the  amount  of  their  face  value  to  the  total 
purchasiiig  power.  Such  things  are  included  in  common  usage 
under  the  term  ''money/'  and.  are  admitted  on  all  hands  to  in- 
jftuence  prices  virtuaiiy  as  specie  does.  This  is  obviously  the 
esee  si&o  with  such  bank  notes  as  those  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
It  is  'vrry  lugdy  the  case  with  our  national  bank  notes,  and  with 
other  bank  note:^  also  ;  thougli  it  is  not  so  clear,  in  these  cases, 
that  there  is  a  net  incraaee  of  purchasing  power  by  the  face 
value  of  the  note. 

Credit  also  adds  to  the  supply  of  purchasing  power.  An  offer 
to  bu>''  good^,  b}"^  a  man  whose  credit  is  undoubted,  acts  on  their 
pric<'  just  as  much  as  an  offer  by  one  who  proffers  cash.  But 
credit,  as  has  juEt  been  explained,  serves  in  its  ordinar>^  fonn 
mereh'  to  postpone  the  use  of  maoey.  Though  it  may  add  to 
the  total  of  effective  pnrchacdng  power  at  a  given  time,  in  the 
long  run  it  brings  no  increase  of  the  total. 

Deposits  constitute  part  of  the  total  purchasing  power ;  and 
an  increase  of  deposits  means  an  in(»«ase  in  the  total.  D^>osits, 
be  it  noted. — not  chedks ;  for,  as  has  been  said  akeady,^  checks 
simply  represent  this  power  in  actual  exercise,  not  the  total  avail- 
able supply.  The  total  supply  c)f  purchasing  power  in  terms  of 
money  thus  consists  of  various  and  heterogeneous  items  ;  but  all 
forms  of  it  add  to  that  monetary  demand  for  goods  which  deter- 
mines the  level  of  prices. 

The  most  intricate  question  is  |n!e8ented  by  deposits.  A  pur- 
chase of  goods,  the  discount  of  conunercial  paper,  the  creation 
of  deposit^,  —  all  these  go  together.  The  very  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  goods  and  in  the  volume  and  transactions  brings 
with  it  an  ineeresj^e  in  total  purchasing  power  and  in  the  effective 

1 6ee  Book  III.  Chai>ter  8,  i  3. 
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machinery  of  exchange.  The  statement  of  a  quantity  theory  in 
relation  to  prices  assumes  two  independent  variables:  total 
money  or  total  purchasing  power  on  the  one  hand,  total  supply 
of  goods  or  total  volume  of  transactions  on  the  other.  But  in 
the  case  of  deposits  these  two  factors  seem  to  be  mutually  de- 
pendent, and  the  underlying  assumption,  therefore,  seems  not 
to  hold. 

The  same  problem  arises  as  to  bank  notes,  where  these  are  is- 
sued under  condition  of  freedom  and  elasticity.  They,  too,  seem 
not  to  be  an  independent  variable.  They  are  issued  in  response 
to  a  demand  in  the  form  of  more  commodities  to  be  sold.  The 
issues  of  the  Bank  of  France,  the  Bank  of  Germany,  the  Scotch 
and  Canadian  banks,  fluctuate  from  week  to  week  according  as 
more  or  less  transactions  are  to  be  effected. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  volume  of  deposits  (and  in  some 
degree  of  notes),  thus  affected  by  the  very  volume  of  com- 
modities and  of  transactions,  is  not  necessarily  dependent  on 
the  specie  or  other  reserve  money  held  by  the  banks.  One 
might  suppose  the  extreme  case  of  a  community  in  which  all 
payments  were  made  by  check,  and  all  transactions  settled 
through  the  clearing  house.  Here  there  would  be  no  need 
whatever  of  specie  or  ''money."  Daily  or  weekly  balances  at 
the  clearing  houses  could  be  allowed  to  stand  over,  and  sooner 
or  later  would  be  equalized.  In  such  a  community,  if  deposits 
swelled  more  rapidly  than  commodities  and  transactions,  prices 
might  rise  indefinitely.  Now,  where  deposits  (or  notes)  are 
very  largely  used,  is  there  not  an  approximation  to  some  such 
condition?  and  can  there  be  said  to  be  any  dependence  of 
prices  on  the  quantity  of  specie  or  of  what  is  usuaQy  termed 
"money"? 

§  4.  Though  it  is  true  that,  where  these  highly  elastic  credit 
instruments  are  used,  the  connection  between  the  total  pur- 
chasing power  and  the  quantity  of  "money"  becomes  at  any 
given  time  very  loose,  there  remains  in  the  long  run  a  real 
limitation  on  these  instruments  in  the  quantity  of  specie. 
This  limitation  comes  in  two  ways:  first,  in  various  links  of 
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connection  between  the  volume  of  deposits  (and  of  notes 
elastic  like  deposits)  and  the  quantity  of  specie ;  second,  in  a 
connection  between  prices  in  any  one  country  and  prices  in 
the  worid  at  large.  For  the  present,  we  shall  give  attention 
chiefly  to  the  first  set  of  factors ;  the  second  connect  themselves 
with  the  theory  of  international  trade,  to  be  considered  shortly. 

The  extent  of  the  superstructure  of  deposits  and  notes  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  a  given  supply  of  cash  (meaning  by  cash, 
not  only  specie,  but  all  legal  tender  paper  and  other  pubUc 
paper  available  as  reserve)  is  affected  by  the  following  circum- 
stances: (a)  direct  necessity,  (b)  binding  custom,  (c)  l^al  re- 
quirement, (d)  the  interaction  in  the  use  of  deposits,  notes, 
and  other  constituents  of  the  circulating  medium,  (e)  the 
temper  of  the  business  classes.  Let  these  be  considered  in 
order. 

(a)  Direct  necessity.  Some  cash  every  bank  must  have,  even 
though  the  amount  may  be  smaU  in  proportion  to  UabiUties. 
The  figure  of  five  per  cent  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing pages.  Some  such  minimum  a  bank  must  keep.  Even 
less,  four  per  cent,  or  three,  is  occasionally  found  to  serve  the 
purpose;  though  few  banks  would  wish  long  to  sail  so  very 
close  to  the  wind.    But  somewhere  there  is  a  limit. 

That  limit  tends  for  one  reason  to  be  lower  for  a  city  bank 
than  for  a  country  bank,  for  another  reason  to  be  higher.  A 
large  city  bank  is  less  likely  to  have  heavy  proportional  balances 
to  meet  at  the  clearing  house ;  for  its  daily  deposits  from  cus- 
tomers are  more  likely  to  equal  the  daily  drafts  through  cus- 
tomers' checks.  Similarly,  the  daily  calls  for  cash  over  the 
counter  from  customers  are  more  likely  to  be  equaled  by  daily 
deposits  of  cash  over  the  counter.  The  mere  fact  that  its  busi- 
ness is  large  and  varied  makes  it  more  probable  that  such  items 
will  compensate  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  the  city 
bank  is  under  stronger  pressure  to  hold  a  safety  reserve,  —  an 
extra  store  of  cash  against  emergencies.  The  great  volume  of 
its  deposit  liabilities  makes  it  sensitive  to  runs  or  panics.  The 
display  of  an  extra  store  of  cash  may  add  to  its  repute,  and  so 

2r 
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may  indirectly  prove  profitable.  Yet  it  does  not  necessarily 
conduce  to  profit:  the  eventual  gain  from  a  high  prudential 
reserve  depends  on  the  temper  and  watchfulness  of  the  business 
public.  It  is  by  no  means  a  universal  experience  among  the 
banks  of  the  United  States  that  this  sort  of  conservatism  is 
a  profitable  advertisement. 

Where  a  city  bank  can  turn  to  a  great  public  institution  for 
support  in  case  of  runs,  its  motive  for  holding  extra  cash  dis- 
appears. It  is  then  like  the  country  bank  which  relies  on  the 
city  bank  in  such  contingencies.  Hence  the  English  banks, 
which  have  the  Bank  of  England  to  fall  back  on,  have  virtually 
given  up  holding  any  safety  reserve;  the  old  lady  in  Thread- 
needle  Street  attends  to  this.  But  some  cash  for  daily  needs, 
even  though  it  be  only  a  little,  they  still  have  to  keep  on  hand. 

(b)  Of  the  binding  force  of  custom,  the  Bank  of  England 
supplies  the  most  obvious  example.  Its  great  reserve  of  cash, 
on  which  rest  not  only  its  own  deposits,  but  those  of  all  Great 
Britain,  is  fixed  by  a  custom  now  as  strong  as  law.  A  similar 
settled  conservatism  affects  the  reserve  against  note  issues 
held  by  the  Bank  of  France,  the  Bank  of  Germany,  and  the 
other  public  banks  of  the  Continent.  The  same  policy,  it 
may  be  safely  asserted,  would  be  adopted  with  regard  to  their 
deposit  liabilities  if  these  should  develop  on  the  same  scale  as 
those  of  English-speaking  countries. 

(c)  Direct  regulation  by  law  is,  as  we  have  seen,  peculiar  to  the 
United  States.  If  all  banks  were  required  to  keep  a  cash  re- 
serve of  twenty-five  per  cent,  as  are  the  national  banks  of  New 
York  City,  deposits  could  grow  only  in  the  proportion  of  four 
to  one  of  cash.  This  is  far  from  being  the  limitation  in  fact 
imposed  on  the  national  banks  as  a  whole ;  but  there  is,  none 
the  less,  a  substantial  limitation.  The  deposits  imder  the 
national  system  cannot  swell  without  some  proportional  in- 
crease of  cash  required  for  the  l^al  reserve. 

The  great  growth  of  state  banks  has  very  much  lessened  in 
recent  years  the  effectiveness  of  this  limitation  in  the  United 
States.    These    keep  very  slender  reserves.    On    the  other 
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hand,  they  use  the  national  banks  as  depositories,  and  add 
very  much  to  the  total  volume  of  deposits  for  which  the  national 
banks  hold  the  available  cash.  The  greater  profitableness  of 
state  banks  not  hampered  by  any  substantial  restrictions  as  to 
reserve  has  caused  some  national  banks  to  withdraw  from  the 
system,  and  in  even  greater  d^ree  has  caused  new  banks  to 
organise  outside  that  system.  The  net  effect  has  been  to 
make  less  strong  the  foimdation  of  cash  on  which  the  super- 
structure of  total  deposits  rests ;  or,  to  put  the  same  thing  in 
other  words,  to  make  the  same  quantity  of  cash  in  bank  vaults 
more  effective  potentially  in  increasing  the  total  volume  of 
purchasing  power.  This  sort  of  higher  upbuilding  of  deposits 
took  place  very  markedly  during  the  great  industrial  expansion 
of  the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century  in  the  United 
States,  and  was  an  important  factor  in  causing  the  rise  of 
prices  which  then  took  place. 

§  5.  (d)  The  next  cause  of  limitation  is  a  more  intricate  one. 
Deposits  and  checks  cannot  serve  for  all  transactions.  Cash 
—  that  is,  specie  or  notes  —  must  be  used  for  many  retail 
purchases,  for  payments  of  wages,  for  all  sorts  of  everyday 
payments.  It  is  true  that  checks  are  used  in  the  United  States 
to  an  astonishing  d^ree  for  transactions  of  all  sorts.  Yet 
pocket  money  is  by  no  means  dispensed  with.  In  England, 
though  checks  are  used  universally  for  wholesale  transactions, 
they  are  used  for  consumers'  payments  by  only  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  the  well-to-do ;  coin  or  notes  are  needed  for 
most  retail  dealings  and  for  all  wages  pa3rments. 

Now  no  one  form  or  denomination  of  purchasing  power  is 
able  to  exercise  an  unqualified  influence  on  prices,  if  it  be 
exchangeable  for  other  forms.  Fifty-dollar  bills  or  ten-pound 
notes,  if  put  out  in  greater  quantity  than  needed  for  the  con- 
venient disposal  of  transactions  to  which  they  are  suited,  will 
flow  back  to  the  issuer  for  exchange  into  small  pieces.  If 
indeed  smaller  notes  are  issuable  under  the  same  conditions,  — 
if  bank  notes  of  all  denomination  can  be  issued  as  freely  as 
large  notes  or  deposits,  —  this  back  flow  is  of  no  special  conse- 
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quence.  But  if  the  only  available  smaller  pieces  are  gold 
coins,  the  consequences  are  important.  Then  a  given  amoimt 
of  coin  must  remain  afioat  somewhere  in  the  community,  and 
the  volume  of  other  monetary  media  has  a  limitation  from 
the  necessary  use  of  that  coin.  We  have  seen  how  effective 
is  a  limitation  of  bank  notes  to  the  large  denominations;  it 
prevents  the  expulsion  of  specie,  and  limits  strictly  the  field 
which'  notes  can  occupy.^ 

Precisely  the  same  sort  of  limitation  may  be  effective  on 
deposits.  England  supplies  a  simple  example.  No  notes 
under  £5  being  issued,  and  checks  being  used  (by  custom)  for 
large  transactions  only,  sovereigns  are  necessarily  in  everyday 
use.  If  deposits  were  to  swell,  and  a  rise  in  prices  were  to  take 
place  in  consequence,  more  of  gold  coin  would  be  called  for  in 
everyday  transactions.  The  consequent  drain  of  gold  from  the 
banks  would  put  a  prompt  check  on  the  increase  of  deposits. 
The  Elnglish  monetary  sjrstem  as  a  whole,  with  its  necessary 
circulation  of  gold  coin,  illustrates  the  interconnection  of  the 
different  constituents  of  the  circulating  medimn. 

In  the  United  States  the  same  influence  shows  itself,  but  in 
less  simple  and  effective  ways.  Bank  notes  imder  five  dollars 
are  prohibited,  and  the  proportion  which  can  be  issued  even  of 
this  size  is  limited.  Moreover,  the  bond-deposit  requirement 
makes  the  issue  of  notes  by  banks  very  far  from  being  free. 
Hence  deposits  cannot  be  supplemented  in  full  by  bank  notes, 
and  to  some  degree  the  same  sort  of  force  is  in  operation  as  in 
England  to  compel  the  circulation  of  other  than  bank  money. 
That  other  money,  however,  is  to  a  very  large  degree,  not  gold, 
but  substitutes  for  it,  —  government  paper  or  overvalued 
silver.  All  this  fiduciary  money  is  maintained  at  equality 
with  gold,  and,  so  far  as  its  effects  on  prices  go,  is  in  almost 
every  respect  the  same  as  so  much  additional  gold.  But  it 
prevents  the  full-value  coin  from  being  in  circulation  in  as 
great  quantity  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Less  of  actual 
gold  coin  is  called  for  in  order  to  fill  the  channels  of  circula- 

>  See  Book  IH.  Chapter  24.  |  2. 
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tion  with  duly  apportioned  denominations  of  money,  and  the 
supply  of  gold  is  consequently  a  less  direct  factor  in  the  de- 
termination of  prices. 

This  need  of  specie,  or  its  equivalent,  for  the  common  trans- 
actions of  everyday  life  helps  to  explain  an  odd  phenomenon, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made;  namely,  the  com- 
mon complaint  of  scarcity  of  money  at  the  very  times  when 
total  purchasing  power  is  most  abundant  and  prices  are  highest. 
If  an  expansion  of  deposits  and  other  credit  devices  has  caused 
prices  to  go  up,  more  of  everyday  money  is  called  for  at  the 
banks;  for  at  the  higher  prices  more  of  the  smaller  denomi- 
nations is  needed  for  the  convenience  of  exchanges.  Hence 
banks  feel  a  drain  for  cash,  and  they  complain,  and  the  busi- 
ness community  echoes  the  complaint,  that  there  is  not  money 
enough.  The  real  difficulty  is  that  total  purchasing  power  has 
increased,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  occasion  for  more  use  of 
every  sort  of  money ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  bank  reserves 
on  which  the  swollen  credit  currency  depends  have  become 
proportionately  smaller,  sometimes  even  absolutely  smaller. 

§  6.  (e)  Finally,  the  temper  of  the  business  community  affects 
the  volume  of  deposits.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  is 
an  automatic  adjustment  of  deposits  to  cash  in  any  fixed  pro- 
portion, —  four  to  one,  or  ten  to  one,  or  twenty  to  one.  What 
is  true  is  that  when  the  banks  have  comparatively  large  reserves, 
—  larger  than  seem  to  them  worth  while,  under  the  influence 
of  all  the  factors  just  described, — they  lower  their  rate  of  dis- 
coimt,  welcome  every  applicant  for  a  loan,  and  are  more  than 
willing  to  enlarge  loans  and  deposits.  But  very  often  they 
find  it  impossible  to  ehlarge  them.  The  business  community 
does  not  respond.  A  familiar  phenomenon,  recurring  with 
remarkable  regularity,  is  that  in  times  of  depression  banks 
have  abundant  reserves,  that  the  money  market  is  easy,  and 
that  none  the  less  loans  are  not  taken.  Conversely,  diuing 
periods  of  activity,  when  every  one  is  optimistic,  loans  are  in  de- 
mand ;  and  then  the  banks,  though  their  reserves  may  be  near 
the  minimum  and  their  rate  of  discoimt  high,  not  only  find  it 
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easy  to  swell  loans  and  deposits,  but  find  it  difficult  to  prevent 
them  from  swelling.  The  psychology  of  the  business  com- 
munity as  a  whole  is  an  important  factor. 

There  was  a  long  controversy,  a  couple  of  generations  ago, 
concerning  the  mode  in  which  bank  notes,  if  they  were  allowed 
to  be  freely  issued,  affected  business  activity  and  rising  prices : 
whether  their  free  issue  had  per  se  a  stimulating  effect,  or 
whether  an  independent  increase  of  activity  was  the  cause 
leading  to  the  larger  issue.  Which,  in  other  words,  was  cause 
and  which  effect?  The  same  queistion  can  be  raised  as  to  de- 
posits, and  it  is  in  this  form  that  the  question  is  now  an  im- 
portant one  in  English-speaking  countries.  Does  an  increase 
of  deposits  cause  greater  activity  and  higher  prices,  or  does 
greater  activity  cause 'an  increase  of  deposits  and  so  bring  in  its 
own  train  the  higher  prices?  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  there 
is  an  interaction  of  causes.  When  the  spirit  of  hope  is  pervasive, 
liberal  banking  facilities  nurture  and  stimulate  it;  without 
general  optimism,  such  facilities  lie  imused  and  inoperative. 

Hence  there  is,  over  short  periods,  truth  in  the  proposition 
that  the  very  conditions  which  bring  about  an  increase  in  the 
supply  of  purchasing  power  bring  about  also  an  increase  in  the 
demand;  that  is,  in  the  volume  of  commodities  or  of  trans- 
actions. In  times  of  activity  more  goods  are  produced.  More- 
over those  which  are  produced  pass  from  hand  to  hand  oftener, 

—  there  is  more  buying  and  selling  between  the  various  middle- 
men. In  other  words,  the  demand  for  money,  or  the  quantity 
of  goods  offered  in  exchanges,  increases.  In  consequence  there 
is  a  greater  resort  to  banks  for  credit  facilities,  a  greater  crea- 
tion of  deposits,  and  so  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  purchasing 
power.  This  double  or  B3rmpathetic  increase  shows  itself 
most  strikingly  as  regards  transactions  on  the  great  exchanges, 

—  the  stock  exchange,  grain  exchange,  cotton  exchange.  Here 
greater  volume  of  sales  goes  pari  passu  with  an  increase  of 
loans  and  deposits  and  greater  clearings  at  the  clearing  houses. 
Something  of  the  same  sort  takes  place  in  ordinary  mercantile 
transactions. 

AH  this  holds  good,  however,  only  for  a  while.    In  the  long 
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nm,  tiie  general  relatioii  between  deposits  and  reserves  works 
itedf  oat.  The  period  in  which  that  relation  has  no  immediate 
effect  may  indeed  be  a  cnmidfamhle  one.  During  a  stage  of 
depres8i<m,  and  during  the  early  stages  of  a  period  of  rising 
activity,  the  course  of  prices  seems  to  d^>end  most  on  the 
temper  of  the  banks  and  of  the  business  community.  With- 
out some  basis  of  cash  reserve  the  banks  could  not  indeed 
expand  their  operations;  but  whether  the  basis  be  broad  or 
narrow  seems  to  matter  httle.  When  a  period  of  depression 
has  lasted  for  a  time,  hope  begins  to  revive,  at  first  slowly, 
then  more  briskly.  The  low  rates  of  discount  at  the  banks 
are  found  tempting,  and  the  banks  find  it  possible  to  extend 
their  loans.  Business  gradually  becomes  noore  active,  more 
goods  are  |Hoduoed,  and  more  are  sold.  The  upward  move- 
ment, once  begun,  goes  on  crescendOj  until  the  rush  of  a  full 
tide  of  activity  is  reached.  Then  d^x>sits  are  laige  as  com- 
pared with  reserves,  money  is  tight,  the  rate  of  discount  is 
high,  and  even  the  rate  of  interest  on  permanent  investments 
shows  a  Bsmipathetic  rise.  The  final  halt  to  the  movement 
conmionly  comes  from  a  commercial  panic,  followed  by  another 
period  of  depression,  with  large  bank  reserves  and  low  discount. 

Thus  there  is  only  a  rough  and  uncertain  correspondence  of 
bank  expansion  with  bank  reserves;  much  play  for  ups  and 
downs  which  have  no  close  relation  to  the  amount  of  cash  in 
bank  vaults,  and  still  less  direct  relation  to  the  amqunt  of 
money  afloat  in  the  community  at  large.  Where  bank  media, 
whether  in  the  form  of  deposits  or  notes,  are  an  important  part 
pf  total  purchasing  power,  the  connection  between  general 
prices  and  the  quantity  of  ''money''  is  irregular  and  uncertain. 

§  7.  The  second  of  the  general  forces  which  limit  the  poten- 
tial effect  of  credit  devices,  especially  deposits,  is  found  in  the 
working  of  foreign  trade.  In  the  discussion  of  this  topic, 
something  is  necessarily  anticipated ;  but  the  principles  impor- 
tant for  the  present  purpose  are  simple,  and  need  not  wait  for 
the  full  treatment  of  the  theory  of  international  trade.^ 


1  See  the  difleutoiQn  of  inieniatiooal  trade  in  the  next  Book,  espeoially  Chap- 
ters 33  and  34. 
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When  countries  trade  with  each  other,  using  a  common  me- 
dium of  exchange,  the  level  of  prices  in  one  is  not  independent  of 
that  in  the  others.  The  different  countries  do  not,  indeed,  have 
the  same  prices,  —  of  this,  more  hereafter.  But  the  price  levels 
maintfdui  themselves  in  the  same  relations.  If  one  country's 
prices  rise  above  its  normal  range,  there  is  a  tendency  for  im- 
ports to  flow  into  it,  and  for  specie  to  flow  out.  And  if  its  prices 
fall  below  the  normal  range,  its  exports  increase  and  specie  flows 
in. 

Now,  as  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  wide  use  of  de- 
posits as  a  medium  of  exchange  is  confined  to  the  Ekiglish-speak- 
ing  countries.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  this  sort  of  credit 
machinery  is  comparatively  ineffective.  Though  notes  are  largely 
used,  they  are  by  no  means  put  forth  under  such  conditions  of 
freedom,  or  with  such  potential  effects,  as  deposits  in  England 
and  the  United  States.  Hence  the  connection  between  total  pur- 
chasing power  and  the  volume  of  tangible  money  —  specie  and 
obvious  paper  substitutes  —  is  much  closer  on  the  Continent. 
The  simpler  form  of  the  quantity  theory  comes  much  nearer  to  fit- 
ting the  facts.  This  is  still  more  true  of  the  outlying  industrial 
regions  of  South  America,  Asia,  Africa.  A  rise  in  prices  in  Elng- 
land  or  the  United  States,  due  perhaps  to  one  of  the  periodic 
bursts  of  business  activity  and  banking  expansion,  affects  trade 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  stimulates  imports,  and  tends  to 
a  drain  of  specie.  The  same  sort  of  upward  movement  may  in- 
deed show  itself  elsewhere ;  these  oscillations  have  often  an  in- 
ternational sweep ;  but  none  the  less  a  call  for  specie  is  hkely 
to  come  from  countries  whose  credit  machinery  is  less  highly 
developed.  Hence  a  drain  of  si)ecie  to  other  countries  will 
occur  sooner  or  later  as  a  check  on  the  upward  movement  of 
prices  in  those  countries  whose  credit  machinery  contains  the 
greatest  possibilities  of  rapid  expansion. 

This  cause  acts  slowly.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  operate  fitfully, 
because  the  currents  of  international  trade  are  affected  by 
other  causes  also,  among  which  this  fundamental  one  is  often 
concealed.    Yet  none  the  less  it  is  fundamental.    Prices  cannot 
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rise  in  one  country  alone;  sooner  or  later  all  countries  must  share 
in  the  advance.  In  most  countries  of  the  world,  prices  cannot 
rise  without  a  real  increase  in  ''money."  Hence  they  cannot 
rise  for  any  considerable  time  or  to  any  great  extent,  in  the  credit- 
using  countries,  imless  in  all  other  countries  a  parallel  advance 
takes  place,  resting  on  more  copious  money. 

§  8.  By  way  of  illustrating  the  principles  just  stated,  let  us 
consider  the  conditions  under  which  a  world-wide  advance  can 
take  place ;  in  other  words,  consider  the  mode  in  which  a  marked 
increase  of  specie  will  affect  prices.  Suppose  a  greatly  enlarged 
production  at  the  mines,  such  as  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
decade  or  two:  ihrou^  what  mechanism  will  prices  be  in- 
fluenced ? 

The  gold  from  the  mines  goes  first  to  the  mints  of  the  mining 
countries  or  of  the  countries  with  which  they  have  closest  connec- 
tion. The  gold  output  of  the  United  States  goes  to  the  American 
mints  for  coinage  into  eagles  and  the  like ;  that  of  Australia  to 
the  Australian  mints ;  and  that  of  South  Africa  chiefly  to  Eng- 
land. In  these  countries  the  gold,  after  being  coined,  finds  its 
way  first  into  the  vaults  of  banks,  either  directly  as  coin,  or  in 
the  form  of  gold  certificates  or  Bank  of  England  notes.^  If  this 
happens  in  a  period  of  dull  trade,  it  simply  swells  bank  reserves, 
and  tends  to  lower  even  more  the  market  rate  of  discount.  It  is 
very  likely  to  lead  to  a  prompt  overflow  of  the  gold  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  especially  to  the  continent  of  E!urope,  before  the  gold 
can  have  had  any  influences  whatever  on  prices  or  general  ac- 
tivity. As  will  appear  more  fully  hereafter,  the  money  and 
banking  markets  of  the  leading  countries  are  in  close  connection, 
and  a  flow  of  specie  from  one  to  another  takes  place  under 
slight  inducement.  None  the  less,  an  effect  on  credit  ex- 
tension and  on  prices  is  likely  to  appear  first  in  the  countries  to 
which  the  gold  first  goes.  It  is  most  likely  to  appear  in  them 
when,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  the  spirit  of  commercial 
adventure  has  begun  to  be  stirred.    If  the  gold  happens  to  come 

'  In  the  United  States  this  may  take  place  even  without  eoinace ;   for  fold 
certificates  are  ianied  acainst  the  deposit  of  gold  in  ban. 
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in  when  that  spirit  has  already  been  aroused ;  or  if,  after  activity 
has  begun,  still  further  supplies  come  in,  —  then  all  the  elements 
of  rapid  expansion  are  present.  Then  other  countries  will  be 
affected  sooner  or  later.  Some  part  of  the  specie  will  overflow 
to  them,  and  an  expansion  take  place  in  them  also,  more  or  less 
rapid  according  as  their  monetary  and  credit  machinery  is  re- 
sponsive. If  new  supplies  of  gold  are  constantly  coming  in  from 
the  mines,  the  steady  outflow  from  the  mining  countries  and 
their  immediate  connections  is  made  good  by  the  fresh  additions, 
and  there  is  no  direct  obstacle  to  the  maintenance  of  the  en- 
larged superstructure  of  credit.  This  superstructure  will  con- 
tinue to  enlarge,  under  the  stimulus  of  pervading  optimism,  until 
at  last  it  becomes  top-heavy.  More  is  built  up  on  the  basis  of 
the  specie,  enlarged  though  it  be,  than  can  long  be  sustained.  Re- 
serves become  comparatively  slender,  the  rate  of  discount  rises, 
and,  in  the  language  of  the  financial  markets,  money  becomes 
scarce  and  dear.  A  commercial  crisis  is  apt  to  ensue ;  then  a 
period  of  dullness  and  superabundant  reserves ;  eventually  a  new 
start  and  the  repetition  of  the  old  round.  As  the  years  go  on  a 
general  though  irregular  advance  in  prices  comes  about ;  more 
rapid  in  times  of  expansion,  checked  in  times  of  depression ;  earlier 
in  some  countries  than  in  others ;  affecting  different  commodi- 
ties to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  seasonal  conditions, 
adjustability  of  production,  variations  in  utility  and  demand,  — 
yet  on  the  whole  immistakable  if  the  observations  extend  over 
some  time  and  cover  a  wide  range  of  countries  and  commodities. 

Something  like  this  happened  in  the  decade  following  the 
Calif omian  and  Australian  gold  discoveries  of  1850;  some- 
thing like  this  happened  again  during  the  ten  or  fifteen  years 
after  1895.  In  the  long  run  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  specie 
or  gold,  greater  than  in  proportion  to  the  increased  supply  of 
commodities,  works  out  its  effects  on  general  prices. 

S  9.  Among  schemes  for  monetary  reform  which  have  been 
proposed  is  one  for  an  automatic  injection  and  withdrawal  of 
money  according  as  prices  fall  or  rise.  For  example,  it  has  been 
proposed  that  government  paper  shall  be  injected  into  circula- 
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these  index  oumberB  indicate  that  prices  are  falling,  let  more 
moneF  be  put  forth;  when  rising,  let  soine  womy  be  retired. 
11k  piooeBE  of  impounding  aa  excess  might  take  place  by  boards 
ing  ordinary  receipts  for  pubBe  dnee,  or  by  selling  aecuriliea  oa 
teams  irhidi  ipould  atteaet  investors. 

All  proposalE  of  this  sort  rest  on  1^  naive  form  of  the  quantity 
theory.  They  assume  tiiat  prices  respond  promptly  and  in 
precrae  proportiofla  to  changes  in  the  quantity  of  specie  or  of 
money  equivalent  in  its  mode  of  action  to  specie.  The  truth  is 
that  in  our  complex  modem  communities  the  connection  b^ 
tween  prices  and  the  quantity  of  money  is  not  a  close  one  or  one 
as  to  which  prediction  is  easy.  An  increase  in  specie  may  go  for 
some  time  with  falling  prices,  a  diminution  with  rising  prices. 
An  injection  of  additional  money  by  government  fiat  mi^t 
very  easUy  have  at  one  time  no  effect  whatever  in  stemming 
falling  prices,  and  at  another  time  might  plague  itsinv^itors  with 
vastly  greater  consequences  of  inflation  than  they  had  foreseen. 
This  holds  good  eguaUy  of  specie  and  of  inconvertible  govern^ 
ment  paper. 

The  monetary  situatian  in  which  the  world  now  finds  itself 
ffi  far  from  an  ideal  one.  Prices  are  affected  in  a  seemingly  cha- 
otic way  ;  notonly  by  the  variations  in  the  supply  of  specie,  in  the 
-volume  of  commodities,  in  the  ways  and  habits  of  people  in  using 
money  and  dealing  with  goods ;  not  only  by  the  more  or  less 
fifpasmodic  legislation  of  the  several  coimtries,  —  but  by  the  ups 
and  downs  of  credit  operations  which  obey  no  law  but  that  of 
inconstancy.  Yet  it  is  diflScuH  to  see  how  any  far-reaching 
change  can  be  made,  short  of  a  complete  revolutitm  of  industry. 
The  abolition  of  private  property  and  the  adoption  of  some  form 
of  socialism  or  collectivism  would  indeed  bring  an  entirely  differ- 
ent mode  of  carrying  on  the  division  of  labor  and  the  exchange  of 
commodities.  But  as  loi^  as  mankind  maintain,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  institution  of  private  property,  with  its  essential 
corollaries  of  production  and  investment,  and  sale  and  exchange, 
Bo  long  some  degree  of  monetary  fluctuation  seems  unavoid- 
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able.  Nor  does  it  seem  possible  to  find  a  better  basis  for  the  cir- 
culating medium  than  solid  specie, — in  our  own  time,  none 
better  than  gold.  The  best  check  to  the  irregular  fluctuations 
in  the  uses  of  credit  devices  is  that  they  shall  rest  securely  on 
speciei  and  that  all  forms  of  them  shall  be  redeemable  without  fail 
in  specie.  So  long  as  this  is  done,  there  will  be  neither  very  wide 
fluctuations  in  the  course  of  any  one  generation,  nor  very  abrupt 
fluctuations  at  any  time.  For  the  rest,  the  drawbacks  to  the 
present  situation,  serious  as  they  are,  must  be  accepted  as  part  of 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  general  gains  from  private  property 
and  free  enterprise. 

§  10.  One  last  topic  may  be  touched  briefly :  what  is 
''money"  7  The  reader  will  have  noticed  that  in  some  previous 
passages  this  word  has  been  used  in  quotation  marks,  indicating 
that  the  sense  attaching  to  it  is  not  certain.  What  does  the 
word  usually  mean,  and  in  what  sense  is  it  best  used? 

''Money"  usually  means  whatever  passes  readily  from  hand 
to  hand  in  settlement  of  transactions.  It  includes  specie,  of 
course ;  not  only  full-value  specie,  but  overvalued  specie  and 
subsidiary  coin.  It  includes  bank  notes  and  government  notes 
convertible  into  specie.  It  includes  paper,  even  though  not  con- 
vertible, so  long  as  this  in  fact  passes  freely.  The  term  thus 
does  not  cover  all  of  that  total  purchasing  power  in  terms  of 
money  which,  as  we  have  seen,  b  the  proximate  force  in  making 
prices.  It  does  not  include  the  great  item  of  deposits.  It 
therefore  describes  only  a  part  of  the  circulating  medium. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  for  the  use  of  a  word  or  phrase 
which  should  connote  the  whole  medium  of  exchange.  It  has 
been  proposed  that  "money"  itself  should  be  used  in  this  wider 
sense.  The  term  "currency"  has  been  used  to  include  every- 
thing that  passes  in  effecting  transactions,  —  so  including  de- 
posits in  their  active  stage  of  the  check.  But  proposals  for 
deliberate  changes  in  economic  terminology  have  never  borne 
much  fruit.  The  writers  who  have  advanced  them  have  not  al- 
ways acted  consistently  in  accord  with  their  own  advice,  reverting 
unconsciously  to  the  use  of  the  familiar  words  in  the  familiar 
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Ctti  ^Mtnirmg   C.  T.  JkaxOOBU  C^BTrtirv  110  ibe  Titmry  tn*6  Si^vrp  if 

tuiziF  ikiHt*  ubmidimt  jtifagunaeB.  iEL.  IK'iidiacc,  TVir  Xitvntiup  tf  ittnaefi, 
xri^nBF  &  lunic  snf  inMPBRmii:  aooiimtt  of  Imihiii^  oondiuiimf  in  Crrvu: 
Brtaiin.  C.  A.  Oaminl.  -A  Eisiirj.  tf  JCxtdtrr,  ^Oftax  if  JaauL,  »  uso^ill 
iiir  itf  defnsrirvTnF  3Ba:;igr.  J&  '<'&m  Tnnwr  tif  inSuFnotuhic  tm  thfr  banii- 
inp  TiriMjiemF  mid  cogiacieiRiK  nf  Teuenl  yeash .»  in  tmc  Putiiitstttiiuiff  vK 
iht  Ku.ziraaLl  MnnotBrx  GanmuBatui}    IWJi^'lYCZ    :    aii^-  tpvww«c1  i*?" 

Cfeii  ^litt  guBR^uoui-  of  Tmnaipk  iiiic»*r\viii{r  biineuiliism.  «w  L.  I>ain^*m. 
licni^aUt^rm  1HW..  TTht  waitt  gueBUoiiF  an-  oaDaiOtinfC  in  H^lforitih, 
i/£»  Ct«»/c  IVUO..  aiPHfcdx  3rrf«rrec  tu.  CrinBiilt.  tikfu.  J.  L-  Lauirhiiii. 
FiJttnrp  if  Iien*etdli*sm  it.  /tk  Z'lnnfC  'Statet :  JEL.  J*,  '^'illifc,  A  Butiory  uf 
itii  Lattii  Xmteiir-i  r^imrn  IWOJ  :  A.  1*.  Andraw.  "Titt  find  tjf  the 
2u€!!5iaaii  Ihdiat/*  in  4^tiir*ie^22,   Jountal  if  Hcminrmct.   Vol.  JX\'11I, 

Cun  iiido;^  iiiimi»€fT<F  md  nra^iicidF  nlf  nMwrarioi:  pnwse,  'W.  ^.  JevtmF. 
J TVfrsuiiaiimu  ti,  Currfftwp  mm  Fimnitx  ;18M.;,  thoufdi  of  oid«r  date,  is 
fitill  til  iH  Tt:«iu.  w-  umoiit:  tltt-  niust  iuveraRtiuir  and  otimulatiiig  tm  tliie 
tnpic.  het  uisi»  Prulesstir  F.  T.  £dg>BWurtii  t^  liriliiaat  nmoonuMlum, 
in  lieparti  qj  ita  Ji-^utttii  j^jan/tuaiitni  Jar  i^ti  AduanoemmU  <{f  Seieooe, 
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1H87,  pp.  247-303 ;  and  C.  M.  Walsh,  The  Measuremeni  of  General 
Exchange  Value  (1901). 

On  rilling  and  falling  prices  in  relation  to  the  rate  of  interest,  see 
I.  Fiihor,  Appreciation  and  Jntereet^  Public,  Am,  Econ.  Aaeoe,,  First 
BericM,  Vol.  XI  (1896),  and  the  same  writer's  The  Rate  of  Intereet  (1907), 
('hapten  V  and  XIV,  See  also  two  papers  by  J.  B.  Clark,  in  the 
Poliiical  Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  X,  p.  389,  and  Vol.  XI,  p.  ^9  (1896, 
1H97),  and  oritioism  of  these  by  C.  M.  Walsh,  "The  Steadily  Appre- 
ciating Standard,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economice,  Vol.  XI,  p.  280 
(1897). 

Notwithstanding  the  abundant  literature  on  crises,  there  is  no  good 
book  on  the  underlying  questions  of  prinoiple.  Good  historical  books 
are :  C,  Juglar,  Dee  criaee  commercialea  et  de  lew  retour  pModique  en 
France,  en  Anglrterre,  et  aux  Etate-Unis  (2d  ed.,  1889),  and  O.  M.  W. 
Hprague,  A  Iii»tory  of  CriHea  under  the  National  Banking  Syetem  (1910 ; 
published  by  the  National  Monetary  Commission)* 


BOOK  IV 


INTERXATIOXAL  TEL\DE 


CHAPTER  32 
The  Foreign  Exchanges 

§  1.  The  mechanism  of  intemational  trade  is  not  essentially 
different  from  that  of  domestic  trade.  It  is  part  of  the  ordinary 
machinery  of  exchange;  and  it  is  closely  connected  with  the 
banking  operations  and  monetary  phenomena  of  the  several 
comitries.  Indeed,  the  whole  theory  of  intemational  trade  pre- 
sents no  fundamental  peculiarities :  it  is  but  a  phase  of  the  gen- 
eral theory  of  exchange  value.  But  it  has  been  so  much  debated, 
is  so  beset  by  political  and  national  prejudice,  and  is  so  pecul- 
iarly tinged  by  error  in  popular  discussion,  that  there  is  advan- 
tage from  treating  it  separately. 

Intemational  trade,  like  virtually  all  the  trade  of  modem 
countries,  is  carried  on  in  terms  of  money,  and  through  sales  for 
money  by  individuals.  like  all  other  trade,  it  brings  in  the  end 
the  same  result  as  barter  —  the  exchange  of  goods  or  services  for 
other  goods  or  services.  But  proximately  it  means  sales  for 
money.  We  may  advantageously  begin  our  consideration  of  it 
by  taking  up  first  the  money  mechanism  throu^  which  it  is 
carried  out. 

When  a  merchant  sells  goods  to  a  person  in  the  same  country, 

the  mode  of  payment  is  simple :  he  receives  the  money  of  his 

own  country.    But  when  he  sells  to  one  in  another  country,  it  is 

not  so  simple.    Transactions  in  England  are  settled  in  pounds, 

shillings  and  pence ;    those  in  the  United  States  in  dollars  and 

cents.     The  American  who  sells  in  England  may  sell  there  in 

terms  of  English  money;   he  must  then  convert  the  English 

pounds  into  American  dollars  before  they  are  available  for  him. 

Or,  if  he  sells  in  England  in  terms  of  American  money,  he  puts 

the  English  purchaser  under  the  obligation  of  converting  into 

dollars  the  pounds  which  alone  are  current  in  England. 
2o  449 
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This  process  of  converting  the  money  of  one  country  into  its 
equivalent  in  the  money  of  other  countries  is  carried  out  through 
foreign  bills  of  exchange.  Strictly  speaking,  a  bill  of  exchange  is 
simply  an  order  by  one  person,  addressed  to  another,  directing  a 
payment  to  be  made  to  a  third  person.  It  thus  has  three  parties  : 
the  maker  or  drawer,  drawee  or  acceptor,  and  the  payee.  When 
made  out  in  the  precise  form  settled  by  the  law,  it  fixes  a  guaran- 
tee on  the  maker  to  pay  the  stated  sum,  in  case  the  drawee  does 
not  do  so ;  and,  when  accepted  by  the  drawee  (he  thus  becoming 
the  ''acceptor'')  it  fixes  unconditional  obligation  upon  him  to 
pay  it  when  due.  Bills  of  exchange  are  freely  used  in  domestic 
transactions,  and  are  then  known  as  inland  bills.  A  check  is  but 
a  kind  of  inland  bill  of  exchange,  drawn  by  a  depositor  on  a  bank 
in  favor  of  a  third  person.  Foreign  bills  of  exchange  have  no 
legal  peculiarities.  Their  economic  peculiarities  (not  such  as  to 
involve  any  essential  differences)  arise  only  from  the  differences 
in  the  currency  systems  of  the  various  countries.  In  the  f oUow** 
ing  pages,  when  bills  of  exchange  are  spoken  of,  foreign  bills  will 
be  meant.  The  mechanism  of  payment  in  foreign  trade  through 
such  bills  is  usually  called  ''the  foreign  exchanges,"  —  a  term 
which  might  as  appropriately  be  used  to  describe  exchange  be- 
tween different  countries  in  all  its  phases,  but  is  limited  by  cus- 
tom to  the  dealings  in  foreign  bills. 

For  simplicity  in  exposition,  let  us  suppose  that  the  only  trans- 
actions leading  to  the  use  of  bills  of  exchange  are  those  by  which 
goods  are  sold.  We  shall  see  presently  that  there  are  other 
transactions  of  no  small  importance,  but  the  main  principles  are 
most  easily  explained  in  connection  with  merchaudiae  trans- 
actions. 

A  merchant  in  New  York  who  sells  goods  to  a  merchant  in 
London  has  a  claim  to  receive  money  from  the  latter ;  he  can 
draw  on  the  Englishman  for  the  price.  He  can  draw  directly 
or  he  can  transfer  his  right.  That  is,  an  exporter  has  bills  of 
exchange  for  sale.  On  the  other  hand,  a  merchant  in  New  York 
who  has  bought  goods  from  a  merchant  in  London  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  pay  money  to  this  Englishman;  he  must  remit  in 
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WBBt  war  li»  price.    Tiaci  i^  «a  jjzjpotru&r  ntwdf  t«>  buy  bUlif  -erf 

iicTiii  izTBiffiiKniiaau^  are  taHrrkd  cc  in  Xew  York  ;  'she  -ex'^nmer  wwlig 
iiif  iiiL  OD  LcmioD  in  Ivctt  York,,  tixt  iiaporiitir  buy^  uif  bX  on 
LcmdcnL  in  Kfw  Yoii.  SupgxiBe  mrw  tuat  "uiie  t.wt»  tibiigutjians: 
Si3^  ior  i^e  faam-  amouirt,  bbt  £1CKIQ.  Tiie  impciruir  t;aii  bu>'  isxiva 
Tibf  -cajKiruir  uhe  iisin.er'f  bilL  dra^'wii  on  iiif  Luuduu  dtiin,Qr  ktr 
i^i£i  HmouuL  Tht  importftiT  «midi^  tiie  bill  v.^  Ixit^  liouduu  ored- 
iuir;  ime  iuinier  ooiietrrf  uiie  Bum  from  iiiie  Lcmdtm  dtjln«ar.  Tbe 
Sfv  York  ORidhiar  ^t«t*  bk  jaaney  frum  Tihe  ICew  York  d«b#ur, 
find  iiiie  Landau  Gredhor  ^ete  hk  utoDey  Irom  xhe  Louduii  deblui;. 
£t  anp  pcTHHon  in  K^cw  York  and  anouiier  in  Londuu.  xlie  tirans- 
Acniiaiff  BFe  JiguidH^tid  'wii;aout  any  fiondiiig  uf  aptmie  Irom  one 
•Doimlirr  to  "Che  Ouher.  Tiirouidi  tut  meobuniam  of  tibe  bill  of  es- 
cbanpB,  "Cbe  csportf  Herrre  tc*  p&3'  iur  ube  iznpurib. 

§  2.  Wbat  amoimt,  now,  wouid  libe  J^ew  York  bnporter  pay, 
in  AiXHsriuan  manp?',  to  tbe  ]^ew  York  exporter  ?  C>ne  thou- 
sand Britkifa  fiov^oreigns  contaui  m  mucb  pure  |^Id  as  }48GC. 
Hanoe,  when  a  bill  for  £1000  «bUb  lor  $48iK},  hf  precise  apeoie 
equivatent,  ^rcbange  k  said  to  lie  at  par.  If  tbe  American 
creditor  «ent  to  £n|dand  for  hi^  mone3',  broqgbt  tbe  ^Id  from 
IflOndon  to  tbe  United  Btatee,  and  bad  it  coined  into  American 
duUare,  be  would  gpft  from  tbe  mint  tbi^  exact  number  of  dollars, 
S4B6fi. 

Suppose,  now,  a  number  of  exporters  and  importeiiP  in  both 
countrieB,  and  a  Luge  volume  of  dealings:  tlie  case  remains 
tbe  BaniK.  Tbe  exporters  sell  liilk,  tbe  importers  buy  tbem. 
H  tbe  mone^-  value  of  tbe  un})ort6  just  equals  tbe  mone^'  value 
of  tbe  e3q)orte,  tbe  bilk  of  excbange  exactly  liquidate  tbe  trans- 
RctionB.  ITnder  6ucb  circumstaneeb,  excbange  will  be  at  par. 
Foreign  trade  will  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  tbe  exports  will 
just  pay  for  the  imports,  and  no  specie  will  flow  from  one  coun- 
try- to  the  otber. 

Suppose,  next,  tbot  for  some  reason  tbe  exports  from  tbe 
United  8tat«p  exceed  tbe  importf^  in  money  value.  The  two 
setvs  of  tronsactioui^  —  the   buying   of  goods  from  persons  in 
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England,  and  the  selling  of  goods  to  persons  in  that  country 
—  are  quite  independent.  The  American  exporters  may  sell 
goods  to  a  greater  money  value  than  that  of  the  goods  which 
the  importers  have  to  pay  for.  They  will  then  ofiFer  bills  for  a 
greater  amount  than  the  importers  have  occasion  to  buy. 
Under  these  circumstances  all  the  bills  cannot  be  sold  to  im- 
porters. Some  will  necessarily  be  left  over.  The  exporters 
who  have  the  excess  on  their  hands  can  do  nothing  but  send 
to  England  for  the  specie.  This,  however,  involves  expense. 
The  specie  must  be  checked  with  care,  must  be  boxed,  insured, 
transported  by  land  and  water.  When  it  reaches  the  Ameri- 
can creditor,  it  must  be  carried  to  the  mint  and  coined  into 
American  dollars,  —  a  process  which  may  take  some  time.  There 
is  the  possibility  that  some  of  the  sovereigns  may  not  be  quite 
full  weight,  even  though  not  below  the  limit  of  tolerance  in  Eng- 
land. Not  least,  there  is  a  loss  of  interest  during  the  period 
which  elapses  before  the  cash  is  available  in  the  United  States. 
All  these  circumstances  make  the  American  exporter  willing  to 
sell  a  bill  for  £1000  for  a  less  sum  than  par,  —  less  than  $4866. 
The  amount  of  reduction  to  which  he  will  submit,  will  be  only 
such  as  offsets  the  total  expense  of  sending  to  England  for  the 
specie.  That  expense  is  surprisingly  small,  —  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  somewhere  about  one  half  of  one 
per  cent.  The  bill  of  exchange  for  £1000  will  not  sell  for  less 
than  $4845,  or  $4,845  to  the  pound.  This  is  called  the  specie- 
importing  point.  When  foreign  exchange  is  at  this  point, 
specie  begins  to  come  in. 

Under  these  conditions,  all  of  the  exporters'  bills  will  be  at 
a  discount:  all  will  sell  for  less  than  their  par  value.  Com- 
petition being  active  between  the  exporters,  no  one  of  them 
will  be  willing  to  sell  his  bill  for  a  less  price  than  the  others. 
The  expense  of  shipping  specie  will  have  to  be  met  by  some 
one  or  other  among  them ;  to  each  one  it  is  inmiaterial  whether 
he  will  sell  his  bill  at  a  discount  or  will  send  for  specie.  The 
market  rate  for  all  bills,  when  there  is  a  clear  excess  of  exports, 
will  be  at  the  specie-importing  point. 


The  le^TOise  fihuatuim  appeaFs  wbxm  the  imports  eicQa«)d  the 
e3g»anib.  The  inQ>QrtaEF  ithcm  jsaed  to  buv  xuure  bilk  'Shmi  the 
c^iorierF  cmi  supph.  Some  i^  them  will  huve  id  «eud  t)Ut 
BjHick,  and  xhk  icvuiv^  iihe  «aiue  mrci  \£  e9q[»Qxiae  as:  brho^iug 
fijKfcie  in.  An  imponer  wht)  ha^  \v  remit  ^v  Lmmun  xssax  afford 
-ii*  par  jaQR-  tiian  ft4WH»  fur  a  bill  i]f  £IIHH).  xather  than  aend 
Bpecie.  Be  wiU  par  a^  much.  aar.  s  f^SSfi.  If  called  on  to 
puT  more  xiian  (4H8u,  he  will  xeline  :  fur  he  cau  ^hip  SM66  to 
F.Tipignfl  and  have  ths^  cuin  there  tnmverwd  baxo  apvereigik).* 
Joreign  exctione^  ^  3^ew  Turk  will  he  at  u  promium.  the  extent 
of  tiun  jiremimn  l*ein|:  limited  hy  all  tiie  expeisies  iuvulved  in 
tran^iQrtiug  ^apeeie.  The  epeoi^'exportmi:  point,  ^termhted 
hy  tiiese  eapmmtfc.  fe  about  |4.B6a.  IHten  tiiere  il^  a  clear  eoccesB 
of  inqiar^  over  exportB.  excliaQ^  will  be  at  tiu£i  premium ; 
and,  in  iiia  manner  aF  in  ttie  ottier  case,  all  tiie  impor^enB  will 
Imvi  ti)  pay  thii<  premium,  although  must  oT  tlie  Aransaciiuu^ 
arc  liquidated  through  bilk. 

§  13.  Tlieee  are  tiie  ahnpiest  ^uppoeuble  condrthms.  Titey 
are  Tarei.v  n^  in  real  life.  Sere,  as^  in  aimoot  all  the  buying 
and  selling  of  modem  communities,  a  clasE:  of  middiemen  intep- 
vensB.  TiM'  exporterp  and  importers  dv  not  deal  directly  with 
each  otiier:  neither  do  they  concern  themselvet^  with  the  poti- 
aibiiitieh  of  shipping  s]iecie  in  or  out.  Tliey  ^pp  to  the  dealei« 
ui  foreign  exchange.  These  are  «onietituefc'  fimft^  wliich  make  a 
iqieciahy  of  ttik^  sort  of  business,  the  ctvcalied  foreign-^sxcbaoge 
hous^ :  sometimes  they  are  banking  fimif  which  join  it  with 
otiier  business.  All  these  middiemeti  Imy  eixchangt^  cuoftantly 
from  -the  exijortere,  and  «ell  it  constantly  to  the  import^^ns. 
Thfty  hare  tlierr  welUknown  correspondettte  in  fore^  eoim- 
trieb,  either  Inancii  houses  of  their  tiwn,  or  other  baivkiiig  6mk» ; 
thftv  eell  biLt  on  these,  anci  meet  bilk  dmwn  by  these.  When 
the  eapoTters  offer  more  bill-  than  the  tniport^^  will  presum- 

<  Tcnatsa  ooiu,  or  faaUioD .  vrhon  it  rttlQh•^  EnfeUad .  is  aiwaya  4*k«D  to  tbe  Iobuo 
l>e|ist1aDeiiL  c^  tb'.  Bftftk  of  kaifiUud  whiciii  is  ohbgcxi  by  hkw  to  five  aotos  ior 
poia  At  a  iatu  i  ra,%i>.  invoiAioe  ^  vfry  aUeht  QkwiiM  to  tbo  iiokler  of  tbo  cold.  Tiie 
biLok  of  BiiudLand  tbii^  ACt-^  m^  iBjiernMXU»t>'  ior  tke  fionvereioD  of  bulUoD  and 
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ably  take,  the  dealers  none  the  less  buy  them ;  only,  calculat- 
ing that  there  will  be  no  market  for  all  the  bills,  and  that  some 
will  have  to  be  sent  abroad  and  specie  got  with  them,  they  will 
buy  only  at  a  discount.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  im- 
porters demand  more  bills  than  the  exporters  have  to  offer, 
the  dealers  sell  to  the  importers,  at  a  premium,  whatever  bills 
the  latter  want,  and  themselves  send  abroad  the  specie  with 
which  to  meet  these  bills  when  presented.  Being  in  the  busi- 
ness and  equipped  for  it,  they  can  ship  specie  more  economi- 
cally than  the  importers  or  exporters.  Though  they  make  a 
profit,  it  is  based  on  a  very  narrow  margin. 

With  the  presence  of  dealers  comes  that  process  of  close 
bargaining,  speculation,  equalization,  which  naturally  ensues 
with  the  specialization  of  trade.  From  the  description  just 
given  of  the  simple  case,  — that  of  exporters  selling  directly  to 
importers,  — it  might  be  inferred  that  if  there  was  any  discount 
at  all  or  any  premium  at  all,  it  would  be  up  to  the  full  limit 
set  by  the  expense  of  shipping  specie.  But  with  the  higgling 
and  speculation  among  dealers,  a  discount  or  premium  will 
appear  which  may  be  much  within  these  limits.  If,  for  example, 
more  bills  are  offered  by  exporters  at  a  given  time  than  the 
importers  are  buying,  the  dealers  may  yet  anticipate  with 
confidence  that  before  long  a  turn  will  come  the  other  way, 
and  that  at  the  later  time  the  importers'  demands  will  be  in 
excess.  They  will  buy  the  exporters'  bills,  and  wait  for  the 
turn.  Possibly  they  will  hold  the  bills  in  their  own  hands  for 
a  while ;  possibly  they  will  send  the  bills  to  their  foreign  cor- 
respondents, tell  these  to  collect  the  money  from  the  foreign 
debtors,  and  hold  the  amounts  until  drawn  against  later.  The 
current  rates  of  interest  on  demand  loans  and  short-time  loans 
are  important  factors  in  these  operations.  If  "money"  is 
cheap  (the  rate  of  interest  is  low)  in  the  dealer's  own  country, 
he  will  more  readily  buy  exporters'  bills,  and  pay  a  better 
price  for  them.  If  money,  again,  is  dear  in  the  foreign  coun- 
try, he  will  also  buy  such  bills  more  readily,  since  he  can  send 
them  to  the  foreign  coimtry  and  there  get  a  balance  to  his 
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erecfift  en  wbiA  ksteest  tat  &  good  rate  is  tHowed.  To  figure 
out  the  price  at  ^riiicii  ik  m  profitabfe  to  buy  or  aell  exchaDge, 
ealb  for  idee  eafenlatuxi  of  a  munb&r  of  itemd  each  involvio^ 
a  Tcry  small  firahctioii,  ^^  tBe  (fireet  eqiCBie  of  traoBportatioiiy 
the  mint  e&arges  and  delays,  tbe  iat%»  of  mtereat  in  differeot 
eoontiiea^  the  probabilities  of  riiiftiixig  earrmtft  of  trade.  Conir' 
petition  among  tfie  desifex^  hsads  to  a  market  rate  9(»Bewfaiae 
betwe^i  the  two  specie  points*. 

If,  indeed,  there  »  a  eootomed  babaee  of  paymffiats  to  be 
made  one  way  or  the  oth^, — if  there  m  a  steady  and  conffldj^-* 
able  GBsem  of  snports  or  of  eq>orts,  — tiii^i  nr/ithange  goe»  to 
the  shipping  pomt,  and  spede  flows  in  or  oat.  The  operatiooB 
of  dealers  may  eiable  tiie  nnports  and  exports  to  catch  ap  with 
each  otiher,  and  so  may  postpone  the  shipment  of  specie ;  but 
where  there  is  continuing  GBsem  one  way  or  the  other,  it  moves 
in  or  out. 

In  the  esamples  here  ehossi,  we  have  spoken  a»  if  all  the 
tranaaetiaiift  in  for^ga  e^iKhange  took  place  m.  N^ew  York,  — 
ae  if  the  London  merehaota  w»e  paoK^ne,  and  waited  for  those 
in  New  York  to  bay  aid  sell  exchange,  and  r^mit  biUs  to  Lonr^ 
don  in  settlement  of  the  debts«  In  fact  some  of  the  trana-^ 
actions  take  place  in  each  coimtry.  Which  of  the  tradini; 
persons  shall  take  the  initiative  m  any  particular  caiie,  depiuide 
on  tile  bargain  betwetat  them.  It  may  be  arranged  that  the 
New  York  exporter  shall  draw  on  hie  London  customer,  and 
so  seR  in  3{ew  York  fflsshange  on  London;  or  the  London  <vsb>' 
tomer  may  asBume  an  obligation  to  remit  to  this  New  York 
^rraidor,  and  so  buy  in.  London  exchange  on  New  York..  Koth: 
sortsf  of  transactions  are  going  on  all  the  time,  and  in  both  rtenteis^ 
exchange  betwe«Bn  London  and  New  York  is  conRr.anr.]?  '^.t*mjt 
dealt  in.  When  in  New  York  EngliBh  exchange  is  an  t  ^rmnimii. 
thfflL  in  London  American  exchoige  is  at  a  (tiscnimt..  .kA  -uiit 
transactions  am  under  the  wafichtiii  ey^s  ^  t^  ti^uftrt*  * 
iv!markal)ly  close  equalisation  of  cafies  is  hmiu|ttn  4i'.fUir  :  v*iui» 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  play  frx  •>niin  ant  bt  " 
terms  of  a  small  tractinn  of  one  ner  u'.;ui 
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Bankers'  bills,  so-called,  —  the  bills  drawn  by  dealers  and 
bankeis  on  their  foreign  correspondents,  —  naturally  sell  for  a 
somewhat  higher  price  than  most  mercantile  or  trade  bills. 
They  contain  the  names  of  persons  and  firms  well-known  in  the 
business  world.  Again,  sight  bills  naturally  sell  for  a  higher 
price  than  time  bills.  Foreign  sales  of  merchandise,  like  domes- 
tic sales,  are  usually  on  time.  The  exporter  who  has  sold 
goods  is  then  entitled  to  receive  his  money  at  the  end  of  thirty 
days,  sixty  days,  or  whatever  the  period  /or  which  credit  is 
^ven.  He  draws  his  bill  payable  after  thirty  or  sixty  days,  and 
discounts  it  at  his  bank.  The  bank,  if  it  deals  in  foreign  ex- 
change itself,  perhaps  holds  the  bill  till  maturity,  perhaps  sends 
it  abroad  at  once  to  its  foreign  correspondent ;  or  sells  it  to 
a  dealer  in  foreign  exchange,  at  once  or  on  maturity.  The 
price  at  which  it  will  sell  depends  on  the  length  of  time  it  has 
to  run,  on  the  current  rate  of  discount,  on  the  calculations  of 
the  probable  state  of  foreign  exchange  at  its  maturity.  '  These 
minutiae,  and  others,  need  not  here  be  entered  on.  They  do 
not  affect  the  broad  questions  of  principle  r^arding  money, 
prices,  and  international  trade  with  which  we  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned. 

§  4.  The  rates  of  foreign  exchangie  are  determined,  not  by  the 
dealing  between  each  separate  pair  of  countries,  but  by  those 
between  a  country  and  all  the  other  countries  with  which  it 
trades.  The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  England  may 
much  exceed  the  imports  —  in  fact,  they  do  greatly  exceed 
them  every  year ;  but  exchange,  none  the  less,  may  be  at  par, 
if  the  United  States  imports  heavily  from  other  countries. 

This  ffltuation  is  iUustrated  by  the  state  of  trade  between 
the  United  States,  England  {i.e.  Great  Britain),  and  Brazil 
The  United  States  exports  great  quantities  of  cotton  and  food- 
stuffs to  Elngland;  much  greater  in  value  than  the  manufac- 
tures which  it  imports  from  England.  En^and  exports  manu- 
factures to  Brasl,  greater  in  value  than  her  imports  from  that 
country.  Brasl,  agun,  exports  lai^ly  to  the  United  States 
(chiefly  coffee),  but  imports  thence  comparatively  little.    A 
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merehant  in  New  York  who  has  bou^t  coffee  from  one  in 
Bradl  could  not  eaaly  find  an  American  exporter  who  had  bills 
of  exchange  <m  Bio  Jandoo  (x  Bahia  to  selL  Bat  he  could 
find  plenty  of  eiqxHters  who  had  sold  grain  and  cotton  in 
Ekig^d,  and  had  bills  aa.  London  and  liverpool  to  selL  He 
buys  FiTigliRh  exchange  and  with  this  pays  his  debt  in  BranL 
Bills  on  London  are  welcome  to  the  Braralians,  since  in  that 
countiy  there  are  payments  to  be  made  for  purchases  of  ESog- 
lish  goods.  AH  these  exchange  transactions,  of  course,  do  not 
take  place  directly  between  eaqxirters  and  importers,  but 
throu^  the  bankers,  who  buy  and  sell  the  bills,  and  take  ke»i 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  for  equalizing  payments  with- 
out the  shipment  <rf  sp&de.  Thus  by  the  mechanism  oi  ImOs 
of  exchange,  the  exports  of  grain  frcHn  the  United  States  to 
En^and  serve  to  pay  for  the  imports  of  coffee  from  Branl  to 
the  United  States ;  and  these  same  shipments  of  coffee,  viewed 
as  exports  from  Bnud],  sesrve  to  pay  for  Brazil's  imports  of 
manufactures  from  England. 

Sterling  exchange  bills,  drawn  on  Lcmdon,  are  the  most 
widely  used  in  international  transactions,  and  eq)ecially  in 
settling  cross  paj^ments  between  different  countries.  Great 
Britain V  enormous  internatioQal  trade  ramifies  into  all  parts 
id  the  worid.  Many  Eu^^h  banks  and  firms  have  well-estab- 
fished  repute  as  dealers  in  foreign  exchange.  For  a  century  or 
two  EiD^and  has  had  great  industrial  prestige ;  and  the  pound 
sterling  is  the  best-known  unit  id  value  for  the  whde  trading 
worid.  Hence  foragn-exchange  transactions  are  apt  to  be 
settled  throu^  London,  and  by  bills  drawn  on  Londcm.  These 
are  freely  used  by  f orragn-exchange  houses  in  settlements  among 
themselves,  and  enable  them  to  supidy  bills  for  the  payments 
which  thdr  custcHners  need  to  make,  —  cither  bills  cm,  say, 
Brazil  itself,  or  IhUs  on  London  which  are  freely  usable  in 
BraziL 

The  total  exports  of  a  oountxy  are  thus  to  be  balanced  by 
its  total  imports,  and  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges  d^>end8 
on  the  whole  of  its  intematiiHial  trade.    En^and  eiqxnts  mann- 
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factured  goods  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  with  these  pays 
for  her  imports  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials;  of  which  she 
procures  a  large  part  from  the  United  States.  The  United 
States,  again,  buys  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  spices,  sugar,  and  the 
like,  from  tropical  and  semi-tropical  countries,  and  mainly 
pays  for  them,  not  by  direct  exports  to  these  countries,  but  by 
exports  of  grain,  meat  products,  and  cotton,  to  England  and 
other  European  countries.  If  there  is  a  general  excess  of  im- 
ports over  exports,  foreign  exchange  is  at  a  premium,  and  specie 
tends  to  flow  out;  while  a  general  excess  of  exports  brings 
exchange  to  a  discount,  and  causes  an  inflow  of  specie. 

§  5.  Suppose,  now,  that  the  total  exports  do  not  suflice  to 
pay  for  the  total  imports.  Then  they  must  be  paid  for  in 
specie.  Will  that  specie  flow  out  for  an  indefinite  time?  and 
what  likelihood  is  there  that  a  balance  will  permanently  remain 
to  be  paid  in  this  way  ? 

The  accepted  answer  to  these  questions,  and  in  essentials 
the  accurate  one,  is  that  the  flow  of  specie  sets  in  motion  forces 
which  sooner  or  later  stop  Ihe  flow.  When  specie  leaves  a 
country,  prices  tend  to  fall.  Hence  that  country  becomes  one 
in  which  it  is  advantageous  to  buy.  Lower  prices  stimulate 
exports.  Conversely,  the  country  to  which  specie  flows  tends 
to  have  rising  prices.  It  becomes  one  in  which  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  seU.  Higher  prices  stimulate  imports.  Hence  the 
flow  of  specie  has  an  automatic  limitation.  The  greater  it  is, 
the  more  certain  is  it  likely  to  cease ;  the  longer  it  has  gone 
on,  the  sooner  is  it  likely  to  cease.  Merchandise  exports  and 
imports  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long  run  balance,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  effect  of  the  quantity  of  money  on  prices. 

This  is  the  answer  in  its  simplest  form ;  it  is  the  statement 
of  the  fundamental  principle.  But,  like  other  economic  prin- 
ciples, it  holds  true  of  the  course  of  industry  only  in  general 
and  in  the  long  run.  In  details,  it  needs  to  be  qualified  and 
explained  in  various  ways. 

The  modem  mechanism  of  banking,  currency,  and  inter- 
national trade  may  be  said  to  have  an  innate  repugnance  to  the 
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flow  of  goid  from  ooimtiy  to  country.  AU  sorts  of  devices  are 
resarted  to  in  order  to  prevent  or  lessen  such  a  flow. 

Most  familiar  and  effective  among  these  devices  is  regular 
ticm  throu^  the  rate  of  discount  Gold,  like  any  other  form 
of  money,  is  free  capital,  or  oomTnand  of  capital  goods;  and 
it  is,  moreover,  the  kind  of  capital  which  is  in  every  countiy 
equally  available.  It  tends  to  go  to  the  place  where  the  return 
on  loanable  funds  is  largest  When  specie  first  moves  out  of  a 
country,  it  comes  ordinarily  from  the  bank  reserves;  and 
wh^i  it  goes  into  a  country,  it  goes  ordinarily  into  the  bank 
reserves.  Hie  rate  of  discount  rises  as  bank  holdings  become 
less,  and  falls  as  they  become  greater.  These  changes  of  them- 
sdves  tend  to  oounteiact  the  mov^nent  of  specie  in  large 
quantities.  The  great  central  banks  of  England,  Germany, 
France,  Austria,  and  other  countries  systematically  raise  or 
lower  their  rate  of  discoimt  in  order  to  protect  their  specie 
holdings.  The  same  thing  happens,  though  with  less  direct  and 
conscious  intent,  in  New  York.^ 

Often  the  rftfmgpw  in  the  rate  of  discount  affect  not  so  much 
the  volume  of  ^the  flow  a(  gold,  as  its  date  and  direction.  A  rise 
in  the  rate  brings  an  additional  pressure  to  bear  on  those  foreign- 
exchange  dealers  who  may  be  preparing  for  a  shipment  of  ^)ecie. 
Hl^ier  interest  on  money  makes  it  more  profitable  to  keep  the 
money  at  home.  It  tempts  bankers  to  wait  imtil  perhaps  the 
currents  of  foreign  trade  tumand enable  the  demand  for  exchange 

1  Hie  '*pityteetkni'*  of  spede  holdmeB  tliroae^  the  imte  of  diaoount  Is  often 
TCfeRed  to  u  one  of  tbe  advantaces  of  oeatnl  banks.  They  are  supposed  to 
oontrol  the  flow  better  than  non-centralised  banks.  The  difference  in  eff ectaveneas 
seems  to  me  not  considerable,  and  the  argameotfor  centralisation  on  this  score 
of  no  great  wei^t.  Lnzkinc  andemaath  the  argoment  there  is  often  a  relic  oi 
older  notions  as  to  the  importance  of  retaining  iq>ecie  in  a  country,  and  the  harm 
from  losing  specie,  — a  notion  strengthened  by  the  repugnance  of  the  bosinesa 
eommimity  toward  anytiiing  which  tends  to  lower  prices.  In  the  main,  the  flow 
of  q;Mcie  takes  care  of  itself,  and  brings  neither  loss  nor  gain  to  a  country. 

Of  ooorse  a  country  whose  euirency  is  top-heavy,  with  a  large  structure  of 
eradit  on  a  slender  basis  of  speciA,  may  be  much  disturbed  by  a  moderate  outflow 
of  specie.  This  is  likdy  to  be  the  ease,  above  all,  in  a  country  which  has  had  in- 
convertible paper,  and  has  proceeded  to  resumption  of  specie  payments  without 
having  retired  a  large  part  of  the  paper.  Compare  idiat  is  said  in  Chapter  23, 
i4;Ciiapler33,i5. 
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to  be  met  without  the  shipment.  Or  it  may  lead  such  persons 
to  arrange  for  shipment  of  specie  from  some  other  country.  If 
reserves  are  low  and  discount  rates  high  in  England,  and  the 
contrary  is  the  case  in  Germany,  English  bankers  may  buy 
exchange  on  Germany,  and  thereby  secure  the  means  of  shipping 
specie  from  Germany  to  the  United  States.  Very  sharp  calcu- 
lations and  very  minute  fractions  in  rates  (both  in  rates  of  dis- 
count and  rates  of  exchange)  sufiBice  to  turn  the  currents  one 
way  or  another. 

Still  another  phase  of  international  dealings  affects  an 
incipient  flow  of  specie  and  consequent  changes  in  bank  dis- 
count, —  the  movement  of  securities  from  one  country  to  an- 
other. This  is  part  of  the  general  process  of  lending  and  borrow- 
ing between  nations,  of  which  more  will  be  said  in  the  next 
chapter.  It  suffices  here  to  point  out  that  the  prices  of  secu- 
rities in  any  one  country  are  usually  affected  inversely  to  the 
rate  of  discount,  rising  as  this  falls,  and  falling  as  this  rises. 
Hence  securities  which  have  an  international  market  are  likely 
to  be  sent  in  place  of  specie  in  settling  balances.  There  are 
brokerage  firms  which  make  it  a  business  to  watch  the  fluctua- 
tions of  such  securities  in  the  different  markets,  —  London, 
Berlin,  Paris,  New  York,  —  and  to  buy  in  the  one  and  sell  in 
the  other,  on  very  sUght  margins  of  profit ;  and  these  dealings 
are  closely  dependent  on  the  foreign  exchange  market  and  in  turn 
are  of  prompt  effect  on  that  market. 

None  the  less,  all  devices  of  whatever  sort  do  not  prevent  the 
movement  of  gold,  or  its  ultimate  effect  on  prices.  They  serve 
only  to  regulate  and  equalize  it,  —  to  prevent  it  from  taking 
place  in  a  rush  or  from  having  sudden  and  rapidly  disturbing 
effects.  When  there  is  a  long-continued  balance  of  payments  in 
favor  of  a  country,  specie  flows  into  it.  Gold,  in  fact,  is  con- 
stantly moving  from  country  to  country.  Hardly  a  month 
passes  without  some  shipment  of  it  into  or  out  of  each  of  the 
important  coimtries.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  England, 
which,  being  the  center  of  dealings  in  foreign  exchange,  is  also 
an  international  distributing  center  for  gold.    Almost  every 
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week  gold  is  shipped  into  E^i^and  and  out  of  Engtanri,  — the 
result  being  ufiuaily  a  very  small  net  change  for  England  her- 
self, but  on  frequent  occaaons  a  oonadefable  diveraaon  in  the 
flow  to  or  from  some  other  oountry.  Wh«i  thexe  is  a  balance  of 
payments  to  be  made  to  any  one  country  beeaiise  of  a  conader- 
able  and  sujstained  exceas  of  its  exports,  the  cunBnt  of  gold 
moves  in  that  direction  from  England  and  pohaps  from  other 
countries  also,  and'keepa  on  moving,  until  gradually  equalusation 
is  brau^t  about  by  changes  in  prices  and  by  a  resstored  balance 
between  the  countries. 

Sometimes  this  result  is  reached  witiiout  any  movanrait  of 
gold  at  all,  or  with  a  movement  that  seems  not  at  all  in  propor- 
tion to  the  result.  A  oountry  may  be  issuing  paper  money,  or 
increaang  its  bank  notes  or  deponts,  —  opoations  ^^ch  in 
themselves  tend  to  expel  gold*  Then  what  happens  is  that  the 
country  retains  both  its  paper  and  mfire  or  less  of  its  gold,  and 
gets  rising  prices  wrthout  any  influx  of  the  metal.  Again,  the 
country  may  be  one  that  mines  gold.  Ordinarily  a  mining  ooun- 
try exports  gold  in  the  normal  course  of  its  international  trade ; 
but  when  its  exports  of  other  things  are  heavy,  it  may  retain 
within  its  own  borders  the  gold  ^lich  would  othowise  go  out. 
The  United  States  is  an  important  gold*mining  oountry,  yet 
for  several  decades  has  kept  within  her  borders  the  whole 
product  of  her  mines;  indeed^  has  imported  a  substantial 
amount  of  gold  in  addition.  The  supply  of  specie  thus 
gradually  accumulated  has  been  the  result  of  a  oonatant  exee»i 
of  exports,  and  has  been  the  bass  of  a  tendency  towaid  hi|^ii>r 
prices. 

The  consequence  of  all  these  modifying  factom  it  thai  tim 
flow  of  gold  from  country  to  country  takca  pla<^  a»  a  rni<%  nof: 
by  large  movements  at  any  om?  Ham,  hut  hy  drihk^H  :^itMf  .^mi^'- 
timesoneway,  sometinM>s  another ;  afitm  i»v  'ittt#*'»ui»i/'4^5ri  iiiv%*;- 
sions  of  the  fresh  supplifis  from  rmm^  T;i«?  ^irtmtixtmUv< 
smallness  of  the  ordinary  flow  i«  rist^  msdniv  f*  lAit  w*  i^ui 
international  trade Jong-maint»in^r  Haa  ^tr^tv  ifwuffu  ai^nr 
such  a  distribution  of  tlw^  pf^rv>IW  .-o^tja*.  iii-i    vj 
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prices  in  the  several  oountries,  that  thdr  exchanges  balance  veiy 
closely.  It  is  only  when  great  industrial  changes  occur  that  a 
large  movement  of  specie  takes  place ;  and  even  then  it  is  com- 
monly distributed  over  a  period  of  several  years.  Our  own 
country,  anomalous  in  so  many  of  its  economic  characteristics, 
presents  in  this  matter  also  the  most  marked  exceptions  to  the 
usual  situati<m.  Not  infrequently  —  as,  for  exanq)le,  in  I87&- 
1880,  immediately  after  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and 
again  in  I896-I897,  after  the  close  of  a  severe  period  of  depres- 
sion— a  great  change  in  the  relations  of  our  imports  and  eqmrts 
has  caused  n^iid  and  heavy  inflows  of  gold,  giving  the  founda- 
tion for  a  n^nd  and  sharp  rise  in  prices. 

So  insignificant  are  the  ordinary  currents  of  gold  from  one 
country  to  another,  so  likely  to  be  disguised  by  eddies  and  cross 
currents  due  to  the  complexity  of  international  dealings,  that 
some  writers  have  pooh-poohed  the  whole  theory  of  the 
equaliiation  of  imports  and  exports  by  changes  in  international 
prices.  Yet  without  this  theory  it  is  impossiUe  to  eaqihun 
the  facts,  and  especially  the  adjustment  of  the  money  value 
of  exporia  and  imports.  The  influence  of  the  quantity  of  gold 
on  prices,  slow-moving  as  it  is,  and  subject  to  all  sorts  of  dis- 
turbing causes,  is  the  underiying  persistent  force  which  deter- 
mines not  only  the  international  distribution  of  specie,  but  also, 
as  will  appear  in  the  chi4>ters  that  follow,  the  variations  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  gold  in  different  countries,  and  the  greats 
or  less  extent  in  which  those  countries  share  the  gains  from 
int^national  trade. 

§  6.  Tbe  foreign  exchanges  between  most  countries  rest  on 
the  equivalents  of  different  gold  coins, — dollars,  pounds, 
marks,  francs,  and  so  on.  But  not  all  countries  are  on  a  gold 
basis ;  and  where  there  are  monetary  systems  having  different 
foundations,  thare  is  obviously  a  oompUcatun  in  the  foreign 


British  India,  for  exam]rfe,  was,  until  1898,  on  a  silver  basis, 
ihe  monetary  unit  being  the  silver  rupee.  Hie  trade  of  India 
was  chieQy  with  Great  Britain,  whose  currency  was  on  a  gold 
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Urn  Bntkfti  fspaner  who  sold  pDock  in  Imdm  had  m 
faiD  of  ezchsDcr  ^  seD  an  idiat  conmsj,  —  tbst  k,  a  boll  pay- 
able in  olper.  The  Indifln  eiqiorter  "viio  said  goodE  in  £Dg- 
land  bad  lor  sak  a  inE  of  *'»^"y^  pajsl^  in  gold.  T^  psioe 
of  each  bill  of  <'g»^^""y  i9be  sfiected,  <tf  oamBe,  br  -die  ordinaiy 
fluciiUiiuanE  in  liie  iovogn  esriiSDeBB,  —  tbe  rebctiooB  of 
pcirtB  and  cqMirtE  and  1^  exns  €ir  dcficaeocy  of  biBE  for 
t^  pKTnieziXB  iBOfuirad.  Snt  it  ivae  xSecsKed  bd  Ibb  directi^ 
br  like  gold  pnot  of  &ip€r:  joid  for  manr  yeaiB  Tim  was  tbe 
nudn  deacainining  infinenoe.  As  siv^  ieD  in  pzioe.  liie  ^<^gH<* 
ei^Kirter  B  bill  cm  India  heaaat  Ibb  xalnable  in  F^ng>M»H ;  it 
was  one  for  ^rbidi  be  txsald  ^pt  ies  auwmaBna,  Under  ibe 
BBme  oandiuaiB  —  falHr^  pnoe  of  cii^er — Hie  Indian  acporter 
bad  in  India  a  more  Tahiabie  boIL  one  for  ivbidi  be  ooviid  get 
mare  ropees.  Tbs  Kituatian  opccafeBd  to  scimiilsfee  cspiwtB 
from  India  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  dbexk  esparts  fram  Great 
Britain  xo  India.  TDicR  mp  jwrnfttbing  in  tbe  nature  of  a 
Immwij^i  on  ^xpoFtB  fnan  ^^'^^^'^^  —  one  iciudi  raiiHpd  bitter 
plflmi  aiiMig  liiaae  wbaat  indnBtaoBB  "we  affected  by 


TbiB  mtuaLian,  iaslBad  of  Iwtf^ing  to  T&adjJMtBaaai  with 
pfunjptDBBa,  aa  it  iPuuld  bave  done  Iwtwucn  adranoed 
tzicB,  peniBted  bwnanap  pnocB  in  In£a  did  nut 
t:^iii—1uiii.  to  tbe  nnr  rdacdan  bitiwaai  gud  and  miver.  Sh^* 
flcnaed  into  India,  and  pnoea  did  liae  in  ibat  ouuntry.  But 
tber  loae  Terr  stovdr  in  tbis  biige  and  ahig^^  pc^ulaxian  of 
bimdredB  cf  milbanB,  witb  its  aenn-medieval  oonditianB  and 
great  ienadtr  of  coBtenL  ^Hie  laoqge  me  of  GalFer  in  tbe  aite, 
espedaDy  for  innanifiitR  £verted  vkoA  erf  it  from  waaeiMrj 
riiannelF.  Moreover,  tbe  faD  in  tbe  gold  pricse  of  aJtver  went 
on  year  after  year ;  and,  tboo^  prioea  erf  emmoditnB  in  India 
mifiit  rise  a  bit,  tiie  cantrniirng  faD  in  tbe  price  erf  salver  still 
served  to  maintain  a  diacrepancy  between  priooE  of  oommodi- 
lieB  on  liie  one  band,  and  tbe  marfert  prioe  erf  flolvcr  and  tbe 
rsieE  erf  foreign  excdxange  em  the  eitber.  Imports  and  expexts 
were  tbuE  aSected  by  an  mLusaal  aei  erf  forea^ — pnanr 
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by  abnormal  foreign  exchange,  but  really  by  the  slow  process 
of  adjustment  in  India  to  the  new  price  of  silver.^ 

§  7.  Similar  disturbing  effects  are  produced  by  inconvertible 
paper  money.  Where  such  money  has  displaced  specie,  and 
where  higher  prices  and  a  premium  on  gold  have  ensued,  there 
are  again  two  sets  of  influences  on  the  foreign  exchanges,  —  the 
ordinary  shifts  in  the  balance  of  payments  due  to  exports  and 
imports,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  paper.  During  the  period 
of  paper  money  in  the  United  States  from  1862  to  1879,  bills 
of  exchange  on  London  sold  in  New  York  at  a  price  determined 
mainly  by  the  price  of  gold  in  our  paper  money.  A  bill  on 
London  was  the  equivalent  of  gold ;  that  is,  of  gold  obtainable 
at  the  maturity  of  the  bill  and  subject  to  delay  until  it  could 
be  brought  over  from  London.  When  exports  were  compara- 
tively heavy,  London  exchangie  sold  at  a  premium  less  than 
equivalent  to  the  current  gold  premium;  when  imports  were 
comparatively  heavy,  London  exchange  sold  at  a  premium 
more  than  equivalent.  Of  the  causes  of  fluctuations  in  foreign 
exchange  under  such  conditions,  those  that  root  in  the  domestic 
gold  premium  are  usually  more  important  than  those  that 
affect  the  price  of  exchange  considered  by  itself;  because  the 
limits  of  fluctuation  in  exchange  proper  are  narrow,  while  those 
of  the  specie  premium  are  potentially  wide.  And  at  such  times 
the  price  of  foreign  exchange  is  a  sensitive  indication  of  the 
state  of  the  paper.  A  premium  on  exchange,  greater  than  that 
of  the  goldnshipping  point,  is  usually  the  first  sign  of  deprecia- 
tion. Even  before  a  premium  on  gold  appears  directly,  an 
abnormally  high  price  of  exchange  points  to  a  difficulty  in 
getting  specie  and  to  a  b^^inning  of  depreciation. 

As  with  silver,  so  with  paper,  a  discordance  between  the 
premium  on  the  paper  and  the  rise  in  the  general  prices  may 

*  The  goyemment  of  India,  as  has  already  been  noted  (see  Book  III,  Chapter 
21,  f  6),  put  an  end  to  this  peculiar  situation  in  1883  by  stopping  the  free  coinage 
of  sflver  and  by  making  the  rupee  virtually  an  inconvertible  money.  Thereafter 
the  artificial  price  at  which  the  rupee  was  maintained,  and  the  price  of  Indian 
exchange,  went  together ;  in  fact,  the  price  of  ezohange  on  lenj^o^nH  registered 
and  de|Bnnined  the  price  of  the  rupee. 
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hsffFB  mdl  iSbBSt  an  nrtwrnBtiniHil  inde.  IHuEt  «flfant^^  ■gfair^  ^ag 
the  iQjpeumiinp  iS  being  wroo^iL  by  "the  Imeigii  caDobfliii^, 
yet  in  truth  m  due  lo  the  dsBordnuse  bHl»w«m  the  price  of 
f  oreigD  Idlk  ( ix,  the  qncie  pnmium)  md  "tiit  zm^  i^  pnoeB. 
It  hsB  been  pimitBd  out^  that  'die  ^nme  premium  dacE  luA 
gjD  vq)  and  down  in  jd^  fiumt  cmRqNmdmuie  iwdth  ^bobtbI 
prices.  ^Then  it  ^  highnr  thm  pxiiiBB,  fs^artB  aopt  fitimuiaked, 
since  the  ea^Nirter,  seliing  m  a  ^oreign^  ^old  nuD^oet,  fp3tB  nune 
oF  the  current  pfgier  mmuenr.  IDis  acme  inSuBnoe,  i^  eouxse, 
causes^  the  prices  iS  eaqnirted  lammDUDditiBE  to  ^  191,  jmd  stimu- 
loteF  GqHirtF ;  they  Seel  tibue  infiotian  mare  tium  nust  cana- 
moditieE.  Qn  'die  other  iumd,  &  ^Kecie  premium  lower  tfasn 
.peneial  prioeE  BtimuhcfceB  imparts,  sinoe  the  imparfcer  £nife  it 
easier  to  par  ior  iuE  gjaa^ ;  iienDe  iinpartF  grcfw  heanriBr  joid 
Fventualh'  cheaper.  Samee  wriiea;  iis^e  sigapaBed  'duct  a  db- 
precioted  p^ier  currenry  atways  acte  »  a  fltimuhs  an  esparte 
aaid  a  check  an  imparte.  But  tisre  jiuumb  to  be  lu)  .ground  for 
Baying  that  it  necEHBrily  axste  one  mcy  or  the  other.  THuf  sort 
of  infiuBUK-  depends  on  the  diw!H|Hiiwe  between  the  fpeldpremiimi 
and  the  real  dfiprecigtinn  if  tiie  ps^iBr,  ^wfaudi  nn^  be  in  eidur 
direction. 

The  TelatLon  vS  inqiartB  to  fio^arts,  again,  has  a  lec^nncal 
influence  on  the  specie  premium.  2f  'dmie  be^an  increaee  of 
exjiurtfe,  such  be  may  leadihr  occur  became  of  cn^  changBF 
or  altered  demand,  moxe  bilfe  are  ifiered  an  foreign  countneE 
^preRumabh*  epecie  countreoB).  Then  itie  prise  of  foreign  es- 
ciiange  ialk.  and  tiie  premium  on  specie  neeBHarily  iBUt  with 
it.  In  "die  long  run  tiie  depgeciHiion  fS  the  paper  and  ihe 
specie  premium  will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  the  paper  in 
itF  relation  to  the  quauiitn^'  of  goock.  Sut  'die  state  of  foreign 
trade  and  the  relation  of  imports  to  eaqwirte  hac  a  proodmate 
effect  on  tiie  exdumgeF  and  the  specie  premiunL  A  country 
wiiicL  if^  preparing  to  return  from  paper  mone^  to  a  specie  basie 
•ftnfk  resungition  a?  specie  pa.vuiuutB  easier  if  the  period  fixed 


&er  mhart.  Book  m.  GfamterS,  i  2. 
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for  the  traiusdtion  happens  to  be  one  of  large  exports  and  low 
price  of  exchange. 

i  8.  "Domestic  exchange,"  80-caIIed|  presents  the  same 
phenomena  as  foreign  exchange,  only  less  conspicuously.  In 
Chicago,  exchange  on  New  York  is  sold,  just  as  in  New  York 
exchange  on  London  is  sold ;  and  the  course  of  exchange  and 
the  limits  in  the  fluctuations  are  determined  in  precisely  the 
same  way.  Payments  have  to  be  made  constantly  in  New 
York  by  Chicago  merchants  who  have  bought  goods  there; 
they  buy  exchange  (i.e.  drafts)  on  New  York.  Other  mer- 
chants in  Chicago  have  sold  conmiodities  in  New  York, 
and  draw  on  their  New  York  debtors.  They  sell  exchange 
on  New  York.  As  in  the  case  of  foreign  exchange,  all  these 
transactions  take  places  through  the  bankers  as  middlemen. 
When  the  two  debts  to  be  settled  are  equal,  exchange  is 
at  par.  When  there  are  larger  payments  to  be  made  in  New 
York  than  to  be  demanded  thence,  money  must  be  sent  to 
New  York  in  settlement  of  the  balance.  Then  New  York  ex- 
change, or  New  York  "fimds,"  go  to  a  premium  in  Chicago. 
That  premimn  is  limited  by  the  cost  of  shipping  money,  with 
the  loss  of  interest  during  the  period  of  shipment.  Both  items 
of  expense  are  of  course  much  smaller  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing case  of  foreign  exchange.  The  express  companies  charge 
forty  cents  per  $1000  for  carrying  money  from  New  York  to 
Chicago ;  the  cash  goes  from  one  place  to  the  other  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  New  York  funds  in  Chicago  can  go  a  trifle  above 
or  below  par,  but  only  a  trifle. 

Just  as  foreign  exchange  setUements  are  made  largely  through 
London  as  the  international  financial  center,  so  domestic  ex- 
change settlements  are  made  in  the  United  States  chiefly 
through  New  York  as  the  domestic  financial  center.  When 
a  merchant  in  Memphis  wishes  to  remit  to  one  in  Boston,  he 
commonly  sends  a  draft  on  New  York;  for  such  a  draft  is 
acceptable  in  Boston  or  in  any  other  place.  The  banks  through- 
out the  country  are  in  constant  correspondence  with  those  in 
the  metropolis,  remitting  to  them  and  drawing  on  them.    The 
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cUasBBBK  off  &£u^  wfffadtiwaa  k  ^  cranaizaie  ssttjnmiigttSDsaHed  kj"  nBos  ir^^ 

koxnst  m  y:sw  Y511&  o^  at  (shaaia^  hmm  fiur  itfttt*  (Qsaone  miwsMj. 
Thsspt  tSsctSsS'  mKett  aoufi  as^  cndhBDngBsL    Tt^  (sr  tacm  ^C*?^  T<Qsk 

Ss)  fflULl  aosf  lifts  pngimiiins  soiifl  <&ffl8inD]8s  <m.  (Asmsti&t  a- 

nfiff^r  chm^iifl  ites)  sniritiQiifflCF  w^  iaex^  msnuttttsBruoec  to  mafe  ooi 

ItftwrnmrihroR.  SomiftiringB  ^Ktf^  Ttssk  £iiii&  ooa  a  jP^iihii  CQt7„ 
C&DBvSBt>  ^ar  ffifflSttisiEi.  amp  ^  s  pEmmuum  'MmBi^  faannifci^  ssnosiSoaisB 
sit  M  (SoBsmisiL    ffiifi  i&j^  Hafla&?  sv  a  mfe  <dig)  oosd:  1tsi9n]&II^  Iftsar 

lEtfsir  ^oi!&:  < Aiadhs  aft  par  ^imfl  tta&s*  nftKor  ^Ciesir  ISuSBfe  *fl!!EiShs  aft  sbbhb:. 
A^nait  tjikft-  (Alt^  <Qf  sai£^(xs(7  aax£  ^off  ttSo^  wHt  sbojS.  &spsSiJs&5aB^ 
{ritupnufnn  iSiT  muQcufsr,,  ifloniKSt&r  (fwcftmngp  waff  ^  fiBDuoiiv  mmtttlfflr  ok 
ttft]^  CtisDed  SUaiteai.  wosBst  mumsoB  tiBomm  SoKiigna  ^atAmaag^  msxnr  Sfi. 
Ibn  tflff"  iDsitt  ttiiiiir£  ^sf  n^  nihfttoHitflfa  (uoilUiiiy;,  Clittriniiacb  wsk  ss 
Sur  Sofvati  li*f09r  inti&  sff  wsv  IlismSaiL.    Hlbe  .^fiigmiffllt  'iff  imiiitejr,, 

irarfftiMTngp  vs(9ff  fiUtjiBitt  ^o  («iiifflids!3fu&e  ffluitlnBltuuD^.  ^  fflncttiim- 
ttumff  wiiiiifli  wiqipp  <u9iiB&  iinoveeHRtiB  il^*  t&e  ifikHnrflavefl  -^lattft'  («f  f&be 
(Oiiiiiilii^s^  (Qnnrauror.,  jiiHtt  oif  fflnrituMfliwmf  ixn  Suvoigix  <ffBrihany 

a&jk'  ^laitti^  'if  tliiK'  I^iisiiKW  aS  Sunfta^  iiii  ifiuHR'  tfli^  tvtSF  Iflie  jpur- 

tlStf  TmiHatLamtiffip « tf  >  fimpHfliir  gmmfiifflgmBBF  wPHape  at  ^ontoiff  ifogfeadfe 

JkaoHB  tfli£HP  funjliiiic&hiiff  fioxfl  mnRDtt^mi&tQfi.  'imfl  Itborebr  per- 
Simiffiifi  fUB^  «if  JtF  mmctt  >i»^ii!  -iunothiiK.  lEb  nur  <ywii  day  the 
gsttiiitilHilmiwKi  iff  b  sunSosm  mii!i*€ntfsr  'fibroii^boilt  iibe  iand,  and 
t&^  ^cBitt  <iilK«|iBimi|r  and  '^gqMfdttmi:  uf  trcnnpfntatian  by  rail- 
\WB^,  ^XBEv^  'imii^bit  "Mh*  ifiudtutiuimMi  in  domeHtie 
Vtuiiin  Jimi^  «d  maecniw  iOh  'iv  make  them  almost 


CHAPTER  33 
The  Balance  of  Intbbnational  Patmbntb 

§  1.  In  the  precedmg  chapter,  foreign  trade  has  been  treated 
as  if  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  were  the  only  items 
in  the  balance  of  foreign  payments.  But  there  are  other  items, 
often  of  great  importance. 

Among  the  most  considerable  of  these  are  lending  and  bor- 
rowing between  countries,  or  rather,  lending  and  borrowing 
between  individuals  in  different  countries.  Loans  contracted 
by  governments  play  their  part,  —  public  borrowings  from 
persons  in  foreign  countries ;  but  much  the  larger  part  of  these 
transactions  is  between  individuals.  There  is  a  prevalent 
mode  of  speech  concerning  foreign  borrowingSi  and  indeed 
foreign  transactions  generally,  as  if  they  took  place  between 
nations,  —  as  if  Germany  bought  goods  from  France,  and  the 
United  States  borrowed  from  £!ngland.  What  really  happens 
is  that  individuals  in  one  country  are  buying  or  borrowing 
from  individuals  in  another.  The  habit  of  personifying  coun- 
tries, while  often  convenient  for  brevity,  promotes  or  covers  up 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  actual  situation,  and  sometimes 
foments  unreasonable  prejudice. 

Suppose  persons  in  the  United  States  to  borrow  from  per- 
sons in  England.  In  the  course  of  such  transactions,  entered 
on  with  a  view  to  investment  in  the  United  States,  the  English 
lenders  are  usually  bankers,  upon  whom  American  borrowers 
become  entitled  to  draw  for  the  sums  lent.  The  Americans 
have  bills  on  London  to  sell.  If  imports  and  exports  have 
balanced  before,  there  are  now  more  bills  on  London  offered 
in  New  York  than  the  importers  wish  to  buy.  Foreign  exchange 
falls  in  price  and  specie  flows  to  the  United  States.  If,  indeed, 
these  same  borrowing  Americans  happen  to  make  purchases  in 

England;    if,  for  example,  they  are  railway  projectors  and 
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bay  niilft  txt  once  iil  ITngfimif  ^a  cammair  txaanetioiL  or  the 
^wmimi  ami  ttmL  (^isttMis  of  tjie  ninHtegnth  oeninuy),  — tiissL 
tij£^  may  aeid  tfaeir  L^Tininn  biilft  rfixeetiy  tu  the  rrui  mokers^ 
in  tjiat  di?:  Eil  :«  cic;  Ghfr  luaiL  mas^  be  effi?ct3Eid  by  nke  iixL*> 
znefiiiste  import;  <i£  aammaifibie»  jmL  mthnnti  aaj  Suw  of  ^geeie. 
Bull  rsieiL  a  cambinatdoir  of  buirrjwuig:  ami  purdiaBe  i»  by  mr 
meaoff  iiziLTirQ!!fiiL  C'ctfinaciiy,  tiu^  hunyismr  wants'  moiiEy,  <ir 
purrhaHmg  puwisr;:  &e  may  xsat  ism  gurshaBBi^  piixver  a£  homsv 
or  in  nhfr  lemitiar  .^  (!ouiii3r7~,  or  izL  ai  tjxird  auuutru.  Tbs  loao.  i» 
Gkif ly  tKj  brm;^  iii  n&e  Srsd  inscansss  ik  SJL  hl  5)rsigxL  ssEdtangis  in: 
tdie  bojromMar*  cmuniary,  ami  &  Sow^  <3f  agsoiis  inoa  tdioH  Cfnndiry. 
If  mis^  huweviar,.  ^i»  on:  ysur  afiasr  pzac;  i;hff  aHmer  ^>S!«i;  is 
prodiicffii  (HL  &}r^igzL  t3!ai&  aff  if  taiem  wiro?  an:  (csceafr  (if  import* 
jimi?  HTirgjimif  The  dnvF  of  ^eeiff  will  noH  ari'  <iqi  iniinmiitit^iy.. 
T!iia?e  will  be  aiL  t^^&itn:  «]il  pricss^  in  Engiimii  aai£  uiie  ITiiiriHti 
Stj£g%.  joim.  as  will  -jmrniiiiiQ?  *ssgm:^  Sttol  ffTfugfiani.  ami  imn 
pwrta  inca  taie^  Corned  Sfcdaf?!;  Thff  impijrna-  inoi^  ^aiff  Coiriwt 
si&iHiraF  wxH  mst  nfissaracirx  be>  &3mi  Ehe&imB::  tshran-  miK^  be^ 
grr>^LSer  ^PflTprrifan  gnEnfiaoKS^  on  tshiff  omniliniBiff  rnr  greater  Hjii^ 
iiHii  mijL»  UL  nhiErl  «sain]lii!BBB^,  'nr  imsn?  morsr  be  bntoL.  The^  «fffi»ct 
iif  ilksLy  m)  dome'  tcaifuail?'  aii£  afimniti  iimieiiiBhiy..  uhrr^iii^  s 
Hcnie'  iiui:ii!»L  fiT^vBOUflL  •}£  tAhB^  ^mw£  ifiFW  tt  fpefde..  ami:  "hiidiu^ 
d&iiiiipsf  in  ^rnos  ohitfi  aDf-  ^iizhn  aai£  leemi  'tn  ^fiie  «irSiK!R>  •faiR* 
tsi'  stuUBT  (cxaaes.  B)£tt  fEspfixirame-  &iv  ocimiftmrinr  gF^xjT^i:  imvtL 
sk  Kiimmmsimg  baiiimie  'if  imifr  iihi£.  Hikf^  a  'ninnimuni^  biiiurnie^ 
fg^Hmy  Symii  mufirdiiimdK'  ttirinHMcttkiniii,  ^  auit  iir^iiita;£aM£  im 
apetrik..    Ih  i&  «tiniffi£  ly  an  iimifGB»  rf  mH3rinumd»e  '^T^ji-irn* 

SL  tesRf«ff  .]f  ^spiir^ife.  soufl  ^Ittiff  fiippiisf  tsdie  w^Hmwiuiuil  iiir 

Thamsoinuisim^  iif  ntiiff  ^iii£  are  nut  uHiuirnr  f?pnmdic.    T^ier 

niuiudffle  -e^iurtf  cmifi  inpiuitbt  .fiomimmdduu*  xiifmuftil-rt^s.    Tar 
JL  Imi^  ijaajsr  Smetiaufi  omfi  FxunBe-  ikK^t^-  ieimi  kmdhii:  nouni*'* 
joic  Grenmn^'  istst  rrwrfflHtH-  ^bBoame  one.     9uob  comitrit»s, 
*eiii!ikr  ^Ux^s^  uf  'knidtiig.  ^imvr  an  -caniBBF  of  merchandise 
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over  imports,  and  yet  no  steady  diaooimt  on  foreign  exdiangs 
and  no  outflow  of  specie.  The  continuing  loans  are  effected 
by  the  exportation  of  goods.  The  process  is  one  of  which 
neither  the  lending  individuab  nor  the  eaqwrting  merchants 
are  consdons.  The  influence  of  specie  flow  and  of  fth^mginfr 
prices  is  often  gradual,  silent,  and  little  observed.  Scmietimes 
it  is  accompanied,  in  the  borrowers'  country,  by  n^ndly  rising 
prices,  extending  credit,  active  business,  speculation,  general 
surface  prosperity,  and  in  the  end  a  halt  to  the  movement  from 
an  industrial  and  financial  crisis.  In  the  United  States  crises 
have  commonly  been  accompanied,  during  the  period  of  incu- 
bation, by  heavy  borrowing  from  abroad,  at  first  an  inflow  of 
specie,  then  rising  prices,  and  gradually  an  increase  of  imports. 
Suppose  now  that  the  process  of  borrowing  has  gone  on  for 
a  long  series  of  years.  Then  another  factor  enters;  and  in 
time  the  situation  is  inverted.  Hie  borrowers  have  to  pay 
interest  on  their  loans.  As  more  and  more  loans  are  made,  the 
annual  interest  charge  swells.  The  principal  of  each  loan  is  re- 
mitted once  for  all ;  but  the  interest  charge  to  which  it  gives 
rise  goes  on  year  after  year.  In  time  the  interest  payments 
that  must  be  made  to  the  creditors'  country  will  equal,  and 
eventually  will  exceed,  the  payments  on  account  of  new  loans 
which  are  made  to  the  debtors'  country.  To  this  new  situation, 
also,  the  imports  and  exports  will  in  time  ndapi  themselves. 
The  lending  country,  ^riiich  at  the  outset  had  an  excess  of  ex* 
ports,  win  in  the  end  have  an  excess  of  imports.  Fnmi  England 
loans  have  been  made  for  a  century  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Though  loans  continue  still  to  be  made,  the  interest  charges  oa 
the  old  loans  now  much  exceed  the  amounts  newly  sent  out 
on  principal  account.  Hence  the  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain 
shows  a  large  excess  of  merchandise  imports  over  exports^  — 
an  excess,  it  is  true,  due  partiy  to  other  causes,  but  mainly  due 
to  thisone.^ 

>  Hie  capital  sDiiMiiiTvtlcdbgr  the  Britkh  people  in  other  landa  are  not  at  the 
eDoniKNis  total  of  £2,700,000.000  ($13,500,000,000).  and  the  amount  annuaUjr 
payable  to  petaona  in  Great  Britain  at  £  140.000.000  ($700,000,000).  Jommai 
</HU  Bo»ol  .Stahaiuni  Soeui^,  September.  1900. 
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The  tMBBtkn  m  the  ixirmwers*  owntn*  fnom  ^uel  excess  of 
crediT  diax^ees  to  oce  of  debit  cbsq^es  —  frana  «ii  «xoeRs  of 
9Mrchs&dise  impoits  to  «d  odobbs  of  BMrcbnuiise  «Xf>ort^  — 
may  taice  piaae  aiowiy  «Bd  (ikmiiy,  or  may  be  ^Msoompanied 
by  A  fJiMwrial  tmsL,  The  tumiog  iMint  in  tbe  United  States 
fleems  to  ba^e  taome  nith  tbe  chsis  of  187S.  As  will  be  pointed 
oat  preBoatiy,  tbe  faire^  tnade  of  tbe  United  States  ebaQ|;ed 
in  its  cbacaeter  after  tisat  Tear ;  a  pmvious  coceeBs  of  imports 
mas  Tepiaeed  by  an  exoeas  of  ezporte.  TboiJQ:h  tbe  Vbift  w^as 
BOt  due  solely  to  tbe  new  velatioiis  of  principal  and  interest  in 
tbe  intematiaDal  tendii^  aeoomit,  tbis  aeems  to  faa^re  b««n  tbe 
donuDaat  cause.  It  is  not  stnuof^  ibAi  ihe  transition  «bould 
be  initiatpri  by  a  crisis,  and  tbat  tlie  fiiat  phaiae  of  it  sbouid 
iie  a  period  of  busineas  depnaaion. 

The  great  iendio^  operations  of  modem  times  take  place 
eiiiefiy  tbrou^  tbe  aaie  of  securities.  When  |p>venunents 
boRDW,  tbey  sell  their  evidences  of  debt^  When  loans  are 
■eeurcd  for  private  oiteiprises,  eoxpomte  atoeks  and  bonds  aie 
nnially  soid.  The  mutt  of  famg^oontintted  openations  of  this 
•ofil  Ims  iieen  tbat  certain  aeeurities  have  an  intamational 
maiket,  and  pass  freely  fnnn  country  to  country.  They  are 
laij^ly  used  in  settlement  of  interaational  balances,  and  often 
obviate  a  flow  of  specie.  BspeciaUy  is  this  the  eaae  wherp  a 
tempoiBT^^  balance  of  paiyments  has  to  be  met,  llien  the 
hanlraro  through  whom  bilk  of  exchan^  are  bought  ma^'  send 
Buch  aecurities  inRt<ead  of  ^iccie.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
tiBiiBactions  sometimes  cause  independent  disturbances  of  for- 
eign tmde,  and  so  of  hanking  and  financial  conditions.  If  the 
securities  issued  by  a  countr^^'s  govemmoit  or  its  coipovatiouB 
came  to  be  distrusted,  they  are  likely  to  be  sent  back  to  that 
eom]tr\'  for  sale,  and  then  to  cause  a  balance  of  specie  to  leave 
that  country.  Thus  in  the  yeai^  from  1890  to  1896,  when  the 
contest  over  the  gold  and  silver  standards  was  going  on  in  the 
United  States,  foreign  holders  of  American  securities  became 
uneasy  and  sent  the  securities  to  the  New  York  stock  excha 
for  sale, — a  movement  which  contributed  to  the  outflo? 
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specie  during  those  years,  and  added  to  the  causes  of  public 
and  private  embarrassment. 

§  2.  Transactions  other  than  loans  affect  international  trade. 
One  of  the  snnplest  is  that  of  pa3rments  made  to  persons  liv- 
ing or  traveling  in  a  foreign  country.  American  travelers  in 
Europe,  and  those  who  have  permanently  established  them- 
selves there,  spend  annually  many  millions  of  dollars,  —  not 
less,  in  recent  times,  than  $100,000,000  a  year.  What  they 
spend  is  put  at  their  command  in  Europe  througjh  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  foreign  exchanges.  Usually  they  have  letters  of 
credit,  which  enable  them  to  draw  on  bankers.  Theii  drafts 
appear  in  the  foreign  exchange  market  precisely  as  do  the 
drafts  of  persons  who  have  exported  goods  to  the  United  States. 
If  the  merchandise  exports  and  imports  of  the  United  States 
just  balanced,  then  these  travelers'  drafts  would  cause  ex- 
change on  the  United  States  to  be  r^ularly  at  a  discount  in 
Europe,  and  specie  would  flow  from  the  United  States.  But 
to  this  situation,  as  to  that  arising  from  loans  and  interest  pay- 
ments, the  merchandise  trade  has  adjusted  itself.  The  siuns 
which  Americans  spend  abroad  are  supplied  by  an  excess  of 
merchandise  exports  from  the  United  States ;  an  excess  which 
has  been  brought  about  gradually  and  insensibly,  in  obedience 
to  the  same  causes  which  would  bring  the  exports  and  imports 
to  a  precise  equality  if  these  alone  constituted  international 
dealings.  In  the  same  way,  British  India  has  an  excess  of 
exports ;  partly  because  there  are  interest  charges  on  loans  of 
long  standing  made  by  Englishmen  to  the  government  of  India 
and  to  private  persons  there ;  partly  because  there  are  in  Eng- 
land  many  pensioners  from  the  Indian  service,  to  whom  the 
Indian  government  must  make  regular  remittances. 

A  curious  and  important  addition  to  the  payments  of  this 
kind  has  come  in  the  United  States,  since  about  1890,  from  the 
remittances  of  inmiigrants  to  their  kinsfolk  in  the  old  countries. 
The  immigrants  newly  arrived  are  frugal ;  it  is  the  second  genera- 
tion that  accepts  the  more  Uberal  spending  ways  of  the  pros- 
perous coimtry.    The  newly  arrived  send  a  good  part  of  their 
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irnif^i:  uu:.  xoiuKt  Ui»:  FiUpumi  remrfte-  froa:  tbt  Vn\\f%i  Sfeit^^ 
A-  ^el-  a^  fnttL  otiirr  txvuntnet  Ukkt*  taerr  purt  n:  tiit  jf^n^r*, 
ubdiudtn-  of  inUTuaUiiual  parxDont^.  Tiw^y  ai^^  A»id  !*>  t^e 
-cttUBet  wiati.  itsail  ii.  liir  Viiivecl  SLa»e^  U^  ju  facfaftl^  of  m^>- 
m^iuditf^  «xp(m»^.  JUDC  in  £fipai»5  u^  «d  excess  of  HHTriuAiii^^ 
imporvs. 

§  S.  A  tountn*  niiid:  pnxiuces  ^>eck\  anil  «^si;^in)i)t>  in 
muuem  times  ooe  wiiicfa  pnxiures  i^^iil,  i>  iii  »  |>r^u))3iT  ;MtJU9i^ 
Him.  If  this  Ix*  ti^  ooiy  item  (or  IIk^  domiiuuii  Utm^  owr 
and  above  <Hxliaan'  nwrdiaudkit'  tsmnHU^tAoik^,  ihtc  ttxanXTy 
wiU  have  regulariy  an  excies^  of  meTrhand)^  import^.,  }U:(t  as 
rt  would  have  if  travelers*  expencieB  or  frei^du  diaryrr^  )um)  Uy 
be  remitted  to  it.  But  it  will  alsi>  havr  h  Tt^dAT  mHHoxs  of 
specie;  aad  therefore  foreiccn  exchanicp  will  W^  Tv^t^ilurl^  h<  m 
premium.  The  specie  is  in  this  cstue  an  onliiiwry  f»*»«»'*i"  '^f 
export,  like  wheat  or  ootton  or  ax^*  othoT  (^on^mcviit; 
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goes  out  only  when  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges  is  such 
as  to  warrant  its  shipment.  In  the  other  cases  where  a  coun* 
try  has  an  excess  of  merchandise  imports,  foreign  exchange  is 
not  ordinarily  either  high  or  low;  it  reaches  the  shipping 
points  only  on  the  sporadic  occasions  of  balances  to  be  met. 
But  in  a  mining  coimtry  the  state  of  the  exchanges  is  normally 
such  as  to  cause  the  exportation  of  specie.  This  was  the  case 
in  the  gold-mining  colonies  of  Australia,  especially  Victoria, 
for  many  years  after  the  gold  discoveries  of  1850;  and  it  is 
still  in  the  main  the  case  in  that  region.  It  was  the  case  in 
Mexico,  long  the  greatest  silver-mining  country  in  the  world, 
during  the  period  when  silver  was  specie  on  the  same  terms 
with  gold.  Since  the  universal  adoption  of  the  gold  standard, 
and  its  introduction  even  into  Mexico,  silver  has  there  become 
a  commodity  like  any  other,  and  the  exchanges  are  reckoned 
on  a  gold  basis.  For  the  first  decade  after  the  Califomian  gold 
discoveries  of  1850,  the  United  States  was  in  the  same  position 
as  Australia. 

The  more  recent  experiences  of  the  United  States,  with 
regard  to  the  domestic  output  of  gold,  illustrate  some  of  the 
irregularities  of  international  trade,  and  show  in  what  complex 
ways  the  underlying  forces  work  out  their  results.  During  the 
CSvil  War,  the  gold  in  circulation  was  driven  out  by  the  issue 
of  paper  money ;  and  thereafter,  until  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  in  1879,  the  annual  product  of  the  mines  was  steadily 
exported,  gold  and  silver  being  alike  regular  articles  of  export. 
Since  1879,  the  United  States  has  accumulated  an  immense 
stock  of  gold.  It  has  done  so  very  largely  by  the  simple  reten- 
tion within  her  own  borders  of  the  output  of  the  domestic 
mines.  In  some  yean,  not  only  has  this  product  been  retained, 
but  much  gold  has  flowed  in  from  abroad  in  addition.  Though 
it  has  happened,  in  other  yean,  that  not  only  the  jdeld  of  the 
mines  has  been  exported,  but  even  more ;  yet  on  the  whole,  the 
domestic  product,  and  something  more,  has  accumulated  in 
the  country.  The  course  of  prices  has  been  affected  by  these 
movementBi  throui^  those  prooesses  whoBd  slow,  irregulari  and 
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f  4.  A  glanoe  At  the  £gii2<eE  of  the  iiiQiart£  and  a^Hirte  of  Hm 
TTtnited  Stafees  Aiwrm^  -H^  l^gt  imndrad  yfooB  AowfB^tiaA  m 
fitriknig  chfinpe  in  the  Tehdaan  of  the  two  JtaniB  todL  plwie  ia 
1S7S.  Pp  to  that  ds^,  imparts  had  icgalarly  «uMieded  Ite 
•eswpaniB ;  smce  that  dote.  «g>artE  have  Togularly  ^meedfid  Ite 
niQKiniB.  13ie  cxoesB  of  -ogKirte  jn  the  ^arbr  ^^nos  cff  Ite 
twentieth  aentunr  wb£  finarmouB ;  dunng  the  decade  *a**ifTtg  in 
1908  -die  ammai  ae^e  wm  S5Q0,(KK).CIC»0.  The  TPvecBal  in  IK73 
is  fiBsihr  -esphcabie,  from  what  iiai^  been  fiUrted  in  the  preoeding 
pa^fes.  Dunng  the  first  three  quartesB  of  the  idneteeilth  oen- 
tun,  the  "Onited  Buites  had  been  a  burruwiiig  comitry ;  and  it 
had  Imen  in  the  «arhr  fitagoE  of  burruwiug,  —  steady  i^currenaeB 
of  new  loanfi  mare  than  bahmoed  the  accming  interest  an  old 
loans.  Fnti]  1860  the  17niiied  Stoitefi,  in  addition,  had  been  a 
shipping  and  freig)i^<caiTying  oonntnr,  and  its  ehipownerB  had 
been  eammg  ira^ne  payable  by  penons  in  odier  eomftnea. 
After  1S72,  thoQ^  bonnwing  oantiniied,  saniBtiines  on  a  giotft 
acale,  the  ammal  interest  pi^rable  to  loRngiiBnB  on  1^  ^dioie 
aSset  tiie  rmuitumois  ink)  the  oomftay  on  eiQiital  ADooimt. 
Preiito  chaigeB  became  pavabie  by  Amenoms  to  f oreignere, 
no  langor  by  iareignerB  to  A^TiwrinimR ;  for  1^  Twsan,  inainly, 
thai  iron  steamerB  displaoed  wooden  sailing  Teasek  and  could 
be  buik  and  <qieniKted  mare  cheaply  by  the  Britirii  and  \yy 
otherB  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  debit  item£  appeared 
newly,  or  rose  to  dimeoflionF  so  mndi  ^eaiei  as  to  mi^e  them 
substantially  new.  The  traveling  eKpHUHes  of  AmencmB  be- 
came vastly  laxgBT ;  so  did  the  renuttanoBs  of  immigrantB.  In 
same  years,  repayments  of  old  loans  wore  made,  in  the  {ocm  of 
purdiaseB  by  Americans  of  seouritiefi  which  in  previous  times 
had  been  sold  abroad.  Henoe  the  preponderaiiDe  tS  ^i^iarts 
after  1873,  at  first  comparatively  shgM'*  eventually  readi* 
Ing  ihe  xmnarkable  extent  just  stated.  Inegular  as  the  mer- 
timadaae  baiaiHiBB  were,  influenced  as  they  necessarily  were  bv 
the  accidente  of  Hub  suson  and  the  crops,  by  man 
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lation,  by  crises  and  depressions  and  ''booms/'  the  general 
trend  was  unmistakable;  the  exports  advanced  more  rapidly 
than  the  imports,  exceeded  them  in  almost  every  single  year, 
and  in  most  years  exceeded  them  immensely.  The  flow  of 
specie  meanwhile  was  at  some  times  into  the  United  States, 
in  other  times  out  of  the  United  States ;  on  the  whole,  as  might 
be  expected,  more  pronouncedly  into  the  United  States  during 
the  later  years  of  very  heavy  exports.  The  redistribution  of 
gold,  which  was  part  of  the  general  movement,  took  place,  as 
has  been  noted  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  very  largely  by  the 
more  or  less  complete  retention  within  the  country  of  the 
product  of  its  own  mines.^ 

§  5.  When  the  merchandise  exports  of  a  coimtry  exceed  its 
imports,  the  country  is  said  to  have  a  ''favorable  balance''  of 
trade.  When  its  imports  exceed  its  exports,  the  balance  is 
said  to  be  "unfavorable."  The  same  terms  are  used  when  the 
state  of  international  trade  is  such  as  to  cause  an  inflow  or 
outflow  of  specie ;  although,  as  we  have  seen,  such  inflow  or  out- 
flow is  by  no  means  a  necessary  or  even  a  usual  consequence 
of  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  exports.  The  general  notion 
underlying  these  terms  is  that  a  country  gains  by  having 
dealings  with  other  coimtries  which  are  expected  to  bring 
specie  in,  and  loses  by  those  which  are  expected  to  take  specie 
out. 

This  notion  goes  back  to  the  Mercantile  writers  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  who  believed  that  specie  was 
a  peculiarly  important  part  of  a  coimtry's  wealth,  and  that 
legislation  on  international  trade  should  be  directed  to  its  accu- 
mulation. Any  one  who  has  grasped  the  elementary  truths 
about  utility,  wealth,  exchange,  money,  will  see  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  that  the  prosperity  of  a  coimtry  is  bound  up 

>  Figures  for  the  merchandiae  imports  and  exports  and  for  the  flow  of  gold  are 
giyen  in  every  edition  of  the  SlaiUUeal  Ahatrad.  Estimates  have  been  made 
from'time  to  time  of  the  amounts  of  the  various  non-merchandise  items,  such  as 
interest  and  freight  charges,  tourists'  expenses,  immigrants*  remittances ;  for  ex- 
ample, by  Mr.  T.  Bacon,  in  the  Yale  Renew,  1900,  and  for  1909  by  Mr.  O.  Paish, 
in  a  monograph  on  the  Trade  Balance  of  the  United  Staiee,  a  publication  of  the 
United  States  Monetary  Commisoon. 
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with  the  inflow  or  oatflow  of  specie.  Hie  astoniduiig  tliii^  is 
thht,  Dotwithfitifyfing  the  sanqdicity  of  those  truths  and  thdr 
repested  and  widespieMl  cxpoatioii,  ^Mimiice  rogudiag  them 
should  be  so  mmmnn.  Many  people  who  think  thon^ves 
entitled  to  attention  still  speak  as  if  an  eacoess  of  exports  pitwii^^^ 
a  pn^t  to  a  eoontiy,  and  an  influx  of  specie  woe  a  realiaation 
of  that  profit. 

In  party  this  way  of  kxddng  at  int»iiationaI  trade  oomes 
fnMn  the  halHtoal  attitude  of  business  moi  and  bankos.  Plenti- 
ful bank  reserves,  low  rates  of  discount,  easy  accommodation 
to  boirowerSy  —  these  are  always  wdoome  to  the  business  com- 
munity.  Gonvosdy,  diminishing  bank  reserves  and  higgler 
discount  are  unwdoome.  Hoice  the  inflow  of  spede^  which 
proximately  affects  bank  beddings  and  short-time  interest, 
is  spoken  of  as  a  good  thing,  and  the  outflow  of  specie  as  a  bad 
thing.  This  outflow,  with  its  consequent  pressure  on  loans, 
interest  rates,  and  eventually  on  prices,  is  often  the  salutary 
dieck  cm  inflaticm  and  speculation.  But  few  business  men  fed 
it  to  be  salutaiy.  Nearly  all  would  like  to  see  an  unending 
round  of  rising  prices. 

There  are  times,  of  course,  when  the  balance  of  international 
payments  —  usually  resting  on  the  relation  between  exports 
and  imports  —  is  of  real  consequence.  This  is  notably  the 
case  when  a  country  is  tiying  to  extricate  itself  from  a  depre- 
dated paper  currency.  The  return  to  spede  payments  is 
possible  for  such  a  country  only  if  its  fordgn  trade  is  in  a 
state  which  will  cause  spede  to  flow  in,  or  will  prevent  it  from 
flowing  out  when  a  fund  for  resumption  purposes  has  been 
cdlected  by  the  government.  Though  in  the  long  run  this  inflow 
or  outflow  will  depend  on  the  state  of  prices,  in  any  one  season 
the  balance  of  international  payments  is  affected  by  the  seasonal 
events.  If,  at  the  time  when  a  coimtry  is  preparing  to  return 
to  a  spede  basis,  financial  disturbances  or  poor  crops  lead  to 
an  ''unfavorable"  balance,  the  operation  of  resumption  will  be 
difficult  and  perhaps  unsuccessful.  It  was  an  immense  aid  to 
the  resumption  of  spede  payments  by  the  United  States  tb*^ 
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in  the  year  fixed  for  it  (1879)  and  in  the  years  immediately 
following  there  were  unusually  heavy  exports,  due  to  good  crops 
within  the  country  and  poor  crops  elsewhere ;  while  at  the 
same  period  improvements  in  railway  transportation  greatly 
facilitated  an  increase  of  exports.  The  consequent  inflow  of 
gold,  coupled  with  the  retention  of  the  domestic  output  of  the 
metal,  gave  an  unexpectedly  solid  basis  to  the  reestablished 
specie  regime. 

In  the  main,  however,  the  persistence  of  the  Mercantilist 
attitude  is  not  due  to  any  such  considerations  of  real  advantage, 
but  to  simple  ignorance.  People  measure  their  individual  in- 
comes in  terms  of  money,  profit  by  an  excess  of  money  receipts 
over  money  expenses,  and  fall  into  the  way  of  regarding  money 
as  the  important  form  of  wealth.  This  was  indeed  the  earliest 
and  crudest  form  of  the  Mercantilist  notion.  The  same  igno- 
rance and  fallacy  underlie  the  advocacy  of  paper  money  in- 
flation, and  the  various  schemes  for  making  nations  prosperous 
by  adding  to  their  stocks  of  cash. 

One  curious  form  of  the  Mercantilist  view  appears  in  the 
interpretation  often  given  to  the  state  of  trade  between  a 
country  and  a  single  one  of  its  neighbors.  Thus  the  exports 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States  may  be  greater  than  the 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  Canada;  and  it  is  often 
inferred  (for  example,  in  discussion  of  reciprocity  treaties  be- 
tween the  two  countries)  that  the  trade  is  one  unfavorable  or 
damaging  to  the  United  States.  Such  comparison  is  meaning- 
less. So  far  as  the  relation  between  imports  and  exports  is  a 
matter  of  moment  at  all,  this  is  to  be  judged  by  the  balance  of 
transactions,  not  between  any  one  country  and  a  single  other, 
but  by  its  balance  with  all.  That  our  exports  to  England 
exceed  our  imports  thence,  or  our  imports  from  Brazil  exceed 
our  exports  thither,  —  all  this  signifies  nothing.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  public  men  in  high  station,  as  well  as  newspaper 
scribblers  and  rabid  partisans,  fall  into  loose  talk  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  compare  the  sales  and  piutshases  of  one  pair  of  coun- 
tries as  if  these  really  gave  an  indication  of  their  relative  gains 
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&om  tnde  with  eaA  other.  Ti»  real  adraatascB  from  inter- 
n&tkniBl  trade,  Mnd  the  relative  guns  of  different  ooamtrioi^ 
mre  to  be  gaosed  in  a  very  diSerenat  wm j,  afi  will  appear  m  ^be 
chaphPTR  to  ioUow, 


CHAPTER  U 

The  Theobt  of  Intebnational  Trade.     Wht  Pabttculab 

Goods  abe  Expobted  ob  Impobted 

§  1.  The  preceding  chapters  have  considered  chiefly  the 
mechanism  of  international  trade.  We  may  proceed  now  to 
matters  more  fimdamental :  the  variations  in  prices  and  money 
incomes  in  different  countries,  the  causes  which  determine 
what  conmiodities  a  country  shall  import  or  export,  the  real 
importance  of  specie  movements  between  countries  and  of 
a  rise  or  fall  in  the  value  of  money,  the  real  gain  from  inter- 
national trade.  The  first  topics  for  consideration  will  be  the 
mode  in  which  a  coimtry's  exports  and  imports  are  determined, 
and  the  cause  and  significance  of  variations  in  prices  and 
incomes. 

We  shall  assume,  for  simplicity,  that  trade  is  free.  Duties 
on  imports  have  important  modifying  effects,  but  these  can  be 
understood  better  if  the  working  of  unfettered  trade  is  first 
examined. 

Let  us  begin  by  calling  to  mind  some  familiar  but  often 
neglected  facts,  known  to  all  observers,  but  rightly  interpreted 
by  few.  Among  the  most  familiar  is  that  there  are  differences 
in  the  value  of  money  in  different  countries ;  that  is,  differences 
in  the  range  of  prices  and  of  money  incomes.  It  will  appear 
later  in  our  inquiry  that  the  differences  in  money  incomes  are 
the  more  important,  and  that  prices  do  not  always  move  with 
money  incomes;  but  for  the  present  we  may  assume  that 
prices  and  money  incomes  in  general  move  together.  Money 
wages  and  other  money  incomes,  and  most  prices  also,  are  higher 
in  the  United  States  than  in  England,  higher  in  Ekigland  than 
in  France  and  Germany,  higher  in  these  latter  countries  than 
in  Italy  and  Spain ;  and  lowest  in  countries  like  Japan,  India, 
China. 
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WltSe  tbeae  (fiSoaces  are  obrioot  in  moaejr  meoaea,  aatd 
in.  the  prirea  at  ntanj  gaoda,  it  »  tqaaHj  obvicma  that  some 

cQcnmodhiea  (fiOcr  bat  fittle  ia  prke  in  the  tktkmih  cnaatnei^ 
ThcsF  an  the  tiiuaoditie*  wfaiefa  an  the  obj«eta  at  ioter- 
nationaT  tnd^— -wiodL  move  Emm  emoitiT'  to  axaarj  tm 
impocte  tmd  export!^  TheK,  if  m  set  ande  cost  of  traaspor- 
tation,  an  the  sane  m.  priee  n  all  the  tnrfiog  conrEtnea.  Wiitti 
tost  of  tcaoBportaiCan  is  eooaitfefable,  Cheir  prices  01317-  ^3^7 
coQsider^Ly ;  haiee  »e  can.  011I7'  av;  that  the  pcieea  temi  to  be 
Djot  far  Etdih  the  wae.  We  ttegfefftr  Eor  the  pcewnt,  ct  will  be 
ifPTiunnh*Twf^  diS^Huscs  <ine  to  iuties  oa  imports  or  etpovtSr 
Some  fimho-  qnaJitJuafmama  to  the  gsaead.  pcnponitioa  woiiH 
ha-re  to  be  nude  if  i£  w«b-  aStsiipCeii  to  St  i£  vith,  «BWtaei» 
to  all  the  ^^tK.  Sbmetiiiies  wt  Tnfiwii'a"'  commodity  I9K> 
from,  one  eoantry  to  anothor,  »  boii)^  vwy  uhfutp  by  tnvfers 
ia  the  one  and  add  v>erf  <iear  in.  tdie  others  there  is  a  fteriniis 
diffitremte  in.  prieeu  This  is  like!?  to  happen,  w^oe  <^iacnvitms 
or  ta^^iif  napniv^nentft  ol  comnnmusCmL  •JanBe  new  oppw' 
mmities  Iot-  teade  Go  aime.  DuA  OKSimatile  oompeCitioii.  tends 
m.  time  to  w^  oofi  theae  (fifficnma^  H«Br  "  ^  other  (firmi' 
tions,  t^  pioneras  moke  tnaoe;^^  imuBaaJ  pcnfiGt  ars  powmtiy 
<ni£  a.wa.7;  in.  the  sid,  only  9ac&  <fiSbr»b9ef  in.  prirjt  penwiC 
as  aie  ^counted  Sar  by  iu»t  of  tiai^MrtaCinn.  anit  the  nnti" 
nary  buranem  ratiirnBu  Vary  few  prnpoMiunnB  ia  mnnamies 
arc  liCecally  and  imfailingly  true ;  they  stand  i^r  jfrntrt  i^iwrai 
tEndau^s ;  and  amanK  such,  is  t^  one  b«e  ^CaCftd,  —  rJinfl 
SmdB  wiuck  are  die  aubieets  of  a.  aonsCaat  and  nimRiderahle' 
fiiisgn  trade  are  aold  aC  nrariy  die  sane  peiniw  in-  ail  die  trad^ 
ins  CTimtries.  Wheat  aelle  at  ^pmiHnmfi'.lr  f^t  ««»  ffriw 
in  Che  rnitwi  SfiaW*  and  Siuflnut  Oiw  n  i--  ''  ur-rf  **r.«* 
and  Cflylon,  ooffwt  in.  die  rToited'  .^^tabot  uut  iiKuni.  fv\i-  m 
AuflCralia.  on  liie  one  hand,  En^and,  Pransn.  'tnirmiuii;,  ui^  rtlbt 
oThra". 

yi^y  die  ^maa  firiiwt  he  iC  aaxrut,  ui  trtir  liui:  «.  whb^ 
maiiity  ^hall  mowt  fmm  -uw  rtmmnr?  f^i  tiinM.v'  r  iuikV  pW 
jonun*4uic   ((heapw  in  tlwt  txpnrime  ■«''"i'0    — <" 
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least  by  cost  of  transportation*  International  trade,  like  all 
trade,  though  it  is  re^lvable.at  i^ttom  into  an  exchan^  of 
goods  for  goods,  is  proximately  detettnined  by  prices;  and 
prices  of  the  things  bought  and  sold  must  be  somewhat  lower 
in  the  exporting  country. 

Money  wages,  however,  are  not  necessarily  lower  in  the 
exporting  country.  Thus  they  are  higher  in  the  United  States 
than  in  England,  yet  the  United  States  exports  wheat  to  Eng- 
land. They  are  higher  in  England  than  in  China,  yet  England 
sends  all  sorts  of  manufactured  goods  to  China.  They  are 
higher  in  Australia  than  in  Qermany,  yet  Atkstralia  sends  wool 
to  Germany.  A  common  notion  in  regard  to  international 
trade  is  that  a  country  where  wages  are  lo^  is  a  country  that 
is  peculiarly  likely  to  have  large  exports,  and  that  one  with 
high  wages  has  difficulty  in  sending  out  its  exports.  Yet  a 
moment's  consideration  of  familiar  facts  such  as  have  just 
been  adduced  shows  that  this  cannot  be  the  case.  And  the 
preceding  chapters  have  shown  that  the  exports  of  a  country 
balance  in  money  value  its  imports  (barring  those  differences 
one  way  or  the  other  which  are  easily  explained  by  payments 
other  than  for  merchandise).  The  countries  with  high  money 
wages  have  no  less  exports  than  those  with  low  money  wages. 
In  the  trade  between  the  two  sets  of  countries  neither  can 
export  more  than  the  other;  the  payments  between  them 
balance. 

§  2.  These  preliminary  matters  point  to  the  first  important 
proposition  with  regard  to  international  trade.  A  country 
exports  the  things  which  are  low  in  price  in  its  borders ;  these 
are  thuigB  in  which  its  labor  is  applied  effectively.  Put  in 
words  more  often  used  in  the  literatmre  of  economics,  a  country 
tends  to  export  those  things  in  which  it  has  a  comparative 
advantage.  And,  conversely,  a  country  tends  to  import  those 
things  which,  if  produced  within  its  borders,  would  be  high  in 
price,  —  those  in  which  its  labor  would  be  applied  with  less 
effect,  those  in  which  it  has  a  comparative  disadvantage. 

For  example,  wheat  is  exported  steadily  in  large  quantities 
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bam  Urn  United  5taii«.^  Hie  monqr  inoomes  of  tlMse  who 
prodnee  it  are  lug)i;  the  iunen  and  their  bned  Ubonn  ate 
veil  rBBHmentod.    If  tiie  priee  of  vfaeat  is  lam  ia  ttie  United 

States,  it  mast  be  hrraiifie  tibe  labor  of  thoae  vfco  produoe  it  is 
effective  Hiat  is,  die  labor  is  afiplieri!  to  adnntay  Hig^ 
wages  and  ia^  prioea  do  not  fmnnwriijr  90  to^etber;  hidb 
wa^es  aspe  Umnd  with  low  prioes  if  the  pwwfaictimaeHb  of  labor 

is  great.  We  speak  zktw  of  waoey  wages  akae.  RegMdiag 
real  wages,  it  will  appear  more  folly  as  we  go  on  that  a  hi^ 
rate  of  wages  istbeieBoltqtf  geBgialefacAiiuauBSor 
nesB.  But  iookiiig  at  wtamej  wages  alone,  and 
Ibem  in  relation  to  iTiiwuMliunal  tcsde,  we  ean  see  deariy  that 
a  insiL  xate  is  no  obstable  to  low  prioes  and  to  csDKntstion  if 
ntxxnxqHBQied  \yy  grest  effectrvenflss.  H,  on  the  odier  haTwi^ 
there  be  high  money  wages  witboiit  any  mffffial  efieoUiMGness, 
then  there  will  be  hig^  pnoes.  Hie  CHB|)loyer  wbo  most  psy 
iof^  nxmcy  wages,  and  whose  lalxaws  do  n0t  praduoe  aboa- 
dantly,  most  sell  his  prodncst  at  a  hi^  pcioein  erder  to  asect  his 
expenses.  In  a  euuutry  of  hi|^  xnoney  wages  tiie  prodooen 
wiD  ou^Unue  to  expcat  in  those  bmnehes  of  indnstay  in  wfakb 
the  effectiyenesB  of  labor  is  large.  The  prodnoerB  in  those 
branches  where  the  effedaTeness  is  smaller,  will  find  gzeater 
and  greater  difficulty  in  meetii^  foreign  oompetition,  md  may 
be  driven  out  of  bosInesB  by  oonpetmg  foreign  nnports. 

Again :  China  eqwrts  tea  and  xaw  silk ;  BritiBfa  India  exports 
jute ;  BntEil,  oofiee.  Hiese  are  ooantnes  in  which  money  wages 
are  low.  But  they  are  also  oountries  in  whi(A  labor  in  genecal 
is  ineSectipe.    Hey  import,  on  tiie  ortber  hand,  laige  quantities 


^  I  xmt  idwt  for  ilhMteBtion,  jhofo^  Ifaecsportoaro  now  (1909)  diwilminSi  and 
may  cease  in  the  coune  of  B  decade.  Hie  textden^  to  decUne  in  these  ODoe  heavy 
flspoftB  is  oomiDOxily  aaeribed  to  the  fart  that  we ''need**  the  domeaticproduet  for 
ly  JDirfiawng  popnlatian.  Tlw  m  ttne,  m  far  m  it  mum.  But  the 
why  the  product  faite  to  keep  Hs  fanner  relation  to  population  and 
''need  '*  is  Hie  increasing  cost  (marginal  cost)  of  wheat ;  compare  Book  II,  Chap- 
ter 13,  §  4,  and  Bot^  V.  Chapter  42.  Ttet  lUBieaeB  is  eoat  neaaa,  in  oUmt 
words,  lessening  eff ectivanesB  and  lessening  compantiTe  adyantace ;  hence  leas- 
eniiig  exports.  The  wheat  of  tho  Canadian  Northwest  wiD  probably  mpply  in 
the  future  an  illiialnitia&  which  will  egntniiie  to  fit  the  ie^ 
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of  manufaotured  goods  whioh  are  produced  more  cheaply  by 
efTi^oUve  and  highly  paid  labor  in  the  manufacturing  countries. 
They  export  those  things  in  which  their  labor  is  perhaps  in- 
efTecUve,  but  is  fe««  ineffective  than  it  would  be  in  making 
textlU^H,  hardware,  and  other  manufactures.  They  export  those 
UUngH  in  the  making  of  which  they  have  a  comparative  ad- 
vantage ;  that  is,  those  for  which,  in  their  own  borders,  labor 
i«  mo»t  effective* 

Thus  we  reach,  alike  for  countries  with  hi|^*  money  incomes 
ami  with  low  money  incomes,  the  same  conclusion :  those  things 
are  \H)anparati\-ely  cheap,  and  those  things  are  likely  to  figure 
in  the  exports^  in  which  the  countiy^s  labor  is  the  more  e&^tiTe. 

It  matters  not«  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  what  are  the  causes 
of  the  effectiveness  of  labor  which  constitutes  the  country's 
a^hrantace.  It  nM^r  arise  from  dimatie  superiority  or  other 
vmtural  fitjne^s:,  or  from  skill  and  aptitude  due  to  eompfez 
human  eaa»^ :  e^r  it  may  arise  from  a  combinatioa  of  these. 
The  advtjai^tace  of  the  United  $tatei$  in  wheats  and  its  exports 
of  wheats  r^t:^  vv>*^  i«t^ed)  partly  oci  the  poissesswa  of  vast 
trtACts!^  v>f  tiew  acist  Jertile  lacKt :  but  it  wa»  much  pcomotoi  aiso 
by  the  iutt^Ii^ceeiW  of  its  Kmnecs  acbi  thetr  tac^e  oee  of  agrtcdt- 
tuniJt  va^c^uiierY.  atti  by  cbieap  riil  traBkH?^>ctatioa  boat  the 
\Ytri!^e<Yt)t  wbiettt  tkei^  to  the  seaports  AI  :3ori^  of  causes  here 
cottcur;  iit<>4  vHjuy  tbe  obviousty  aatujral  ooiesv  but!  thoee  cott- 
UAK'CtNi  wtTii  t«hi  t*?tture  aad  laai  s^wnserjhi^*  wi^a  imivi;rsal 
«^luca^Ioft  attiJt  uiuY«>r$dt  amoitioo^  wtrih  nbir  Inrfuimikre  «^a  Srei^hc 
catfc»  sH*  prtv^j^  ownenoip  of  caiiwa^v:^  scui  bem«*e  af  an:- 
feiitjewJl  ett&*r*wnee*  Kowew»r  com|ne-\  !»hi«e  cau^^e^  tihtfir 
:$iiti^iif  ^/uccome  ii^  ctear :  ^e  labor  af  pHtAiuinn^  and  ^hipoin^ 
.Vtter^caa  wfh*ac  :»  eifinrci'/*?.  The  ^same  complexity  *jt  *:wj£^^ 
!i««^  back,  yfi  '.mr  expom*  af  p«*Gniieum  ami  v/t  comjer,  —  gr«ac 
ttacunu  >«oun>fts  but  ji&o  in*ac  rjat3«rwt?e  :uid  -jkiU  in  iev»*i4jp*- 
itmt  thtjm.  In  ^sume  if  aur  -ixpor^-iii^  jiiiii:>trH?s  •^JfUt-'^^jnte  inii 
:^>tt  ^oite»  withuuc  imiwiai  ?w5uun.>f^  -^ufiw  tw  .«x;naui  -zfift^jti'T*^ 
ness-  Mvd  ..nieHpm**»:  ^»  in  agrcuitunu  'mpiemtjnrjs  -s^wrn^ 
mau;init«As  buiiut*Ri^'  haniwam»  me«:tm»i  rH{uipm«mc^     If:i)aaa\i*^ 
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large  exports  of  manufactures,  which  again  illustrate  the  same 
combination  of  high  money  wages,  effectiveness  of  labor,  com- 
parative advantage,  are  due  partly  to  her  deposits  of  coal  and 
iron  ore,  —  the  natural  foundations  of  manufactures,  —  partly 
perhaps  to  a  favoring  climate,  very  largely  to  the  vigor,  enter- 
prise, and  skill  bred  by  free  industry  and  free  political  institu- 
tions. China's  advantage  (or  less  disadvantage)  in  tea  and 
raw  silk  is  due  partly  to  climate,  partly  to  skill  and  experience 
transmitted  from  generations  to  generations  of  patient  workers. 
That  this  latter  cause  of  advantage  may  be  precarious  is  shown 
by  the  extent  to  which,  in  recent  years,  some  rival  countries 
have  deprived  China  of  her  former  position  as  almost  the  sole 
expoFter  of  these  articles.  Ceylon  has  developed  large  exports 
of  tea,  Japan  of  raw  silk,  by  systematic  attention  to  the  best 
ways  of  making  labor  effective  in  producing  these  things. 

§  3.  Cheapness  in  price  being  the  proximate  element  in 
determining  exports,  any  cause  or  set  of  causes  which  makes 
a  conmiodity  cheap  acts  as  an  advantage  and  so  promotes  ex- 
ports. If  a  particular  kind  of  labor,  though  not  of  high  effective- 
ness, can  be  had  at  very  low  wages,  the  commodities  made  by 
it  are  pro  tanto  likely  to  be  exported. 

Interesting  questions  upon  this  aspect  of  the  problem  are  pre- 
sented by  the  exports  of  cotton  from  the  United  States.  Cli- 
mate, in  its  effects  on  the  quality  of  the  fiber,  may  go  far  to  explain 
these  exports.  But  social  conditions  have  been  supposed  also  to 
be  an  important  factor.  Before  the  Civil  War,  slavery  was 
thought  by  many  to  explain  the  cotton  trade  of  the  South ;  it 
gave  the  advantage  of  very  cheap  labor.  But  the  great  growth 
of  the  exports  since  the  war  (when  once  the  first  years  of  turbulent 
transition  had  passed)  shows  that  slavery  in  itself  was  not  the  con- 
trolling cause.  It  remains  true,  however,  that  cotton  continues 
to  be  grown  mainly  by  negro  labor,  and  that  this  is  cheaper  than 
most  American  labor.  The  maintenance  of  the  exi>orts  may  thus 
be  ascribed  to  the  persistence  of  social  conditions  derived  from 
slavery.  On  the  other  hand,  this  very  negro  labor,  cheap  though 
it  seems  according  to  American  standards,  gets  higher  money 
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wages  than  are  current  in  Egypt,  India,  and  other  countries  from 
which  a  competing  supply  of  cotton  comes  to  the  world's  markets. 
The  labor  must  be  at  least  to  some  degree  effective.  Further, 
much  American  cotton  is  grown  (in  Texas,  for  example)  by  white 
labor  which  earns  the  normally  high  American  rates.  Here  the 
main  explanation  of  the  e^x>rts  must  be  found  in  the  effective- 
ness of  the  labor,  climatic  causes  being,  no  doubt,  important  in 
contributing  to  that  effectiveness. 

Clearer  illustration  of  the  influence  of  specially  low  wages  can 
be  found  elsewhere.  In  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  there  are  districts 
where  a  congested  population  is  willing  to  work  long  hours  for 
low  wages.  Toys,  and  some  sorts  of  textiles  and  knit  goods,  are 
turned  out  at  very  low  prices,  and  are  exported  in  considerable 
quantities.  In  England,  again,  while  most  exports  rest  on  effec- 
tiveness with  high  wages,  there  are  80-«alled  ''parasitic"  in- 
dustries Gace  making  and  chain  making  are  examples)  in  which 
wages  are  especially  low,  and  in  which  prices  are  low  in  conse- 
quence. From  the  social  point  of  view,  these  are  not  welcome 
elements  in  a  country's  trade,  whether  domestic  or  foreign.  But 
so  far  as  the  currents  of  international  trade  are  concerned,  spe- 
cially low  wages  and  specially  productive  labor  operate  in  the 
same  direction, — both  promote  the  exports  of  the  conmiodities 
affected. 

The  effect  on  international  trade,  in  these  cases  of  low  wages, 
depends  on  their  being  limited  cases.  If  all  wages  in  a  country 
are  equally  low,  no  one  commodity  will  be  chei^r  than  any 
other,  and  no  effect  on  exports  or  imports  will  ensue.  On  this 
subject  there  is  a  sort  of  terror  among  many  persons  in  countries 
of  high  wages  like  the  United  States  and  England,  —  a  fear  of 
universal  underselling  and  wholesale  collapse,  because  wages  are 
lower  in  some  countries  from  which  exports  come.  The  relation 
between  international  trade  and  general  low  wages  deserves  a 
moment's  consideration. 

Suppose  two  countries,  —  say  the  United  States  and  Japan,  — 
suddenly  to  open  commercial  relations,  there  having  been  previ- 
ously no  trade  between  them.    Suppose  money  wages  to  be 
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lower  in  aD  oocnpatians  in  Japan,  and  aH  gpods  to  be  chea|)er 
there.  Money  liien  has  a  In^ber  valne  in  that  comitiy  than  in 
the  United  States ;  ttade  in  merehandiBe  moves  one  way  only, 
goods  bang  sent  to  the  United  States ;  ^ecie  alone  flows  to 
Japan.  Prioes  and  wages  will  then  rise  in  Japan,  and  will  fall 
in  the  United  Stakes.  As  tiiis  transition  goes  on  (doubttess  a 
tiying  one,  especially  in  tiie  United  States) ,  tiie  flow  of  specie  win 
gradually  diminish,  and  will  finaOy  cease  wlien  equilibriam  has 
been  established.  But  that  equilibrium  will  not  necessarily  be 
reached  at  a  stage  of  equal  wages  in  both  countries ;  still  less  at 
a  stage  of  equal  jsrioes  in  both,  and  oonaequent  cessation  of  all 
trade  between  theoL  As  prices  in  general  move  iq>  in  Japan, 
in  response  to  the  inflow  of  Bpme,  it  will  appear  that  the  prices 
of  certain  commodities  do  not  move  up  to  the  American  prices  of 
the  same  commodities.  These  are  the  oammodities  in  whidi 
Japanese  labor  is  effective,  or  (possibly)  in  which  some  sets  of 
Japanese  laborers  get  unusually  low  wages.  Such  commodities 
win  continue  to  be  exported  from  Japan  even  after  wages  and 
prices  in  general  have  risen.  Ckmversely ,  in  the  United  States 
wages  and  prices  will  f alL  But  as  ibey  fall,  some  things  will 
prove  to  fall  in  price  below  the  Japanese  leveL  These  are  the 
things  in  which  American  labor  has  an  advantage  or  (poadbly) 
in  which  it  must  submit  to  qiedally  low  wages.  Such  things 
will  be^  to  be  e9qx>rted  to  Japan  as  prices  there  rise,  and  they 
win  continue  to  be  steadily  exported.  In  otiier  words,  there  can 
hardly  be  such  a  thing  as  continued  underselling  in  all  goods. 
There  will  almost  certainly  be  an  equaliaation,  or  an  approadi 
toward  equaUxation,  of  the  value  of  money  in  the  two  countries ; 
and  thereafter  a  development  of  imports  and  eaqxnrts,  each 
country  exporting  those  things  in  which  it  has  an  advantage  and 
importing  those  in  which  it  has  a  disadvantage. 

No  such  extraordinary  case  has  ever  i^ipeared.  The  adjustp- 
ment  of  relative  wages  and  prices  in  different  countries  has  taken 
place  by  a  gradual  and  almost  insensible  process.  Possibly 
something  like  an  abrupt  change  took  place,  in  Japan  in  the  last 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  wlien  that  country,  previous?* 
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sealed  to  foreigners,  was  opened  to  trade  with  them  and  entered 
on  her  amazing  political  and  industrial  transformation.  In 
virtually  all  cases,  the  main  lines  of  adjustment  were  settled  long 
ago.  And  this  general  adjustment,  it  should  be  noted,  has  by  no 
means  been  such  as  to  bring  about  an  equalization  of  money  in- 
comes or  of  general  prices ;  it  has  not  brought  about  a  imiform 
value  of  money  the  world  over.  In  the  supposed  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  equilibrium  and  settled  exchange 
would  be  reached, — the  industrial  characteristics  of  the  two 
countries  being  as  they  now  are, — while  money  incomes  and 
most  prices  were  still  higher  in  the  United  States.  What  are  the 
causes  of  the  variations  in  money  incomes  and  in  general  prices 
between  country  and  country,  we  have  yet  to  consider.  But  it 
is  certain  that  they  do  not  lead  to  universal  underselling  or  to  a 
continued  trade  in  which  goods  move  one  way  only. 

§  4.  From  the  principle  of  comparative  costs,  it  follows  that  a 
country  may  fail  to  produce  things  which  it  can  produce  to  ad- 
vantage, —  may  import  things  in  which  its  labor  is  more  effec- 
tive than  is  labor  in  the  country  whence  they  come.  Not  all 
international  trade  rests  on  this  precise  relation ;  but  under  it 
the  peculiarities  of  international  trade  appear  most  markedly. 

If  a  country,  though  under  no  disadvantage  in  a  commodity, 
nay,  though  possessed  of  an  advantage  in  producing  it,  has  here  a 
less  advantage  than  in  other  commodities,  the  first  sort  will  be 
imported.  For  example,  labor  in  the  United  States  is  no  less 
productive  in  growing  hemp  than  labor  in  Italy  or  Russia;  it  is 
probably  more  so ;  none  the  less,  hemp  is  imported  from  those 
countries.  Labor  in  this  country  is  no  less  productive  in  produc- 
ing flax  fiber  than  labor  in  Belgium,  or  in  making  linens  than  labor 
in  Germany  or  Ireland,  but  flax  and  linen  are  still  imported,  and 
this  in  face  of  a  considerable  duty  (hemp,  as  it  happens,  is  duty- 
free). Coarse  wool,  such  as  is  used  in  making  carpets,  could  be 
grown  here  with  as  little  labor  as  in  China,  Asia  Minor,  Russia, 
and  sundry  other  backward  countries,  from  which,  none  the  less, 
it  is  steadily  imported.  The  everyday  explanation  of  all  these 
phenomena  is  that  labor  is  too  dear  in  the  United  States.    The 
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esplazuitian  is  true  enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  —  but  why  is  the 
labor  dear?  Our  high  rate  of  wages  does  not  lead  to  the  impor- 
tation  of  all  goods,  or  prevent  the  exportation  of  those  in  which 
thei»t>ductivityof  laborislaige.  Hig^  general  wages  are  the  re- 
sults of  high  general  productivity.  Once  established  and  current, 
they  constitute  a  difficulty  for  other  possible  industries  in  which 
productivity  is  not  higL  The  real  explanation  of  the  continued 
importation  of  things  in  which  labor  is  at  no  disadvantage  is 
that  they  cannot  meet  the  pace  set  by  those  in  which  the  labor 
of  the  country  is  more  productively  applied. 

Obviously,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  a  country  to  turn  its  labor  into 
the  most  advantageous  channels ;  not  merely  to  those  industries 
in  which  it  is  at  no  disadvantage  or  has  only  a  slight  advantage, 
but  to  those  in  which  it  has  the  greatest  advantage.  Similarly, 
an  individual  finds  it  to  his  advantage  to  devote  himself,  once  for 
all,  to  that  occupation  in  which  he  is  most  proficient.  The  brick- 
layer does  not  cany  his  own  bricks,  even  thoi:^  he  could  carry 
as  many  as  the  hodcarrier,  perhaps  more.  He  can  lay  the  bricks 
immeasurably  better  than  the  hodcarrier,  and  gains  by  confin- 
ing himself  to  that.  An  able  buaness  man  delegates  to  clerks 
and  subordinates  much  routine  woik,  even  work  involving  some 
responsibility  and  judgment,  which  he  could  do  better  himself ; 
he  confines  himself  to  the  still  more  difficult  tasks  of  manage- 
ment, in  which  he  has  peculiar  excellence. 

By  no  means  all  trade  betweoi  countries,  or  all  division 
of  labor  between  individuals,  is  explicable  in  just  this  way.  Of- 
ten there  is  an  absolute  advantage  on  both  sides.  The  brick- 
layer may  be  skillful  without  being  physically  strong ;  the  hod- 
carrier may  be  able  to  cany  more  bricks.  Each  can  do  his  own 
wori^  better  than  the  other.  The  capable  business  man  may 
not  be  able  to  do  clerical  work  as  well  as  his  bookkeeper.  A 
certain  impatience  and  abruptness  of  temper,  characteristic 
of  commanding  personalities,  may  unfit  him  for  monotonous 
office  work.  Similarly,  a  country  may  be  at  an  absolute  disad- 
vantage in  one  industry,  and  may  have  an  absolute  advantage 
in  another.    Such  is  the  relative  situation  of  temperate  and  of 
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tropical  countries  as  regards  the  articles  they  commonly  ex- 
change with  each  other.  Brazil  produces  coffee  with  absolutely 
less  labor  than  the  United  States  could,  India  jute,  and  so  on; 
the  United  States  produces  wheat  and  makes  it  into  wheat  flour, 
spins  and  weaves  cotton  cloth,  with  less  labor  than  they  can. 

§  5.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  basis  of  the  gain  from  intemar 
tional  trade,  and  in  its  probable  extent,  according  as  it  rests  on 
differences  merely  in  comparative  advantage,  or  on  absolute 
differences  of  the  sort  last  described.  In  the  second  case,  where 
each  country  has  a  clear  superiority,  exchange  between  them 
will  be  to  mutual  advantage  under  any  circumstances.  Though 
they  may  not  share  equally  in  the  gain  (of  this  more  will  be  said 
in  the  next  chapter),  it  will  be  to  their  interest  to  carry  on  the 
trade.  But  where  there  is  only  a  comparative  advantage,  the 
existence  of  the  trade,  and  the  gain  from  it,  rest  on  the  fact  that 
labor  does  not-move  freely  from  country  to  country.  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  labor  in  the  United  States  is  more  productive  all 
around  than  labor  in  Italy ;  it  will  be  none  the  less  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Americans  to  import  from  Italy  those  things  in  which, 
though  they  have  an  advantage,  it  is  a  less  advantage.  But  it 
would  also  be  to  the  interest  of  the  people  of  Italy  to  move  en 
masse  to  the  United  States.  Only  because  the  Italians  fail  to 
do  so,  and  prefer  to  remain  in  their  own  country,  will  that  trade 
be  carried  on  which  rests  simply  on  differences  in  comparative 
cost. 

The  indefinite  continuance  of  such  trade  thus  rests  on  immo- 
bility of  labor  between  countries, — on  the  ties  of  language,  na- 
tionality, religion,  on  the  obstacles  from  ignorance  and  poverty, 
which  hold  people  to  the  land  of  their  birth.  Great  as  is  the  emi- 
gration of  modem  times,  it  has  not  sufficed  to  put  an  end  to  this 
prevailing  immobility.  If,  in  the  example  just  given,  all  the 
Italians  were  to  move  to  the  United  States,  they  would  be  better 
off  than  before.  So  long  as  they  remain  at  home,  they  provide 
the  Americans  with  goods  more  cheaply  than  these  could  be  made 
in  the  United  States.  Once  in  the  United  States,  they  would 
indeed  produce  the  commodities  with  less  labor  than  before ; 
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but  that  labor  would  have  to  be  paid  for  at  the  higher  American 
rate,  and  the  commodities  would  be  less  cheap.  The  Americans 
(let  us  say,  in  courtesy,  the  other  Americans)  would  be  less  well 
off.  It  is  conceivable,  to  be  sure,  that  when  the  Italians  got  to 
the  United  States,  they  would  not  receive  the  full  American  rate 
of  wages.  They  might*  contmue  to  work  for  the  Americans,  as 
they  had  done  in  Italy,  at  a  low  rate  of  wages.  And  it  is  true 
that  our  newly  arrived  immigrants,  in  fact,  are  in  a  group  by 
themselves.  But  their  pay  shows  at  least  some  approach  to  the 
American  rate.  Though  they  work  for  wages  not  up  to  the  level 
normal  in  the  United  States,  they  do  not  work  for  us  as  cheaply  as 
do  their  countrymen  who  remain  at  home.  It  happens,  also, 
that  often  they  do  not  work  at  the  identical  things  which  are 
imported  (or  under  free  trade  would  be  imported)  from  the  old 
countries.  These  things  it  continues  to  be  to  our  advantage  to 
procure  by  the  way  of  foreign  trade,  though  our  labor  may  be 
more  ^cient  in  making  them  than  is  the  foreign  labor.  In  an 
ideal  —  and  we  might  call  it  Utopian  —  distribution  of  the 
world's  productive  forces,  the  division  of  labor  and  of  trade  which 
rests  solely  on  comparative  differences  in  costs  would  not 
exist.  But  as  men  and  nations  are,  no  small  part  is  played  by 
the  great  historical  gulfs  between  nations  and  races  and  by  the 
resulting  immobility  of  labor.^ 

§  6.  From  the  preceding  exposition,  it  might  be  inferred  that 
a  country  produces  within  its  own  borders  no  articles  which  it 
imports,  and  that,  conversely,  whatever  articles  it  exports  are 
supplied  in  ioto  to  the  other  country  or  countries.  But  this  does 
not  necessarily  follow.  More  especially  it  does  not  follow  with 
regard  to  the  considerable  range  of  commodities  which  are  pro- 
duced under  the  conditions  of  varying  costs  or  diminishing 
returns. 

Take  the  case  of  wheat,  which  the  United  States  exports  to 
England  and  Germany.  Some  wheat  can  be  grown  to  advan- 
tage in  these  countries, — a  great  deal  in  Gennany,  less  in  humid 

>  Thia  topic  connects  itself  with  the  general  subject  of  differences  of  wages  and 
noB-competiiiggroaiM;  see  below.  Book  V,  Chapter  47,  — peoially  M  g,  6. 
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England.  They  are  at  a  comparative  disadvantage  only  when 
they  force  the  margin  of  cultivation  and  raise  wheat  on  the  land 
less  adapted  for  it.  On  the'better  sources  of  supply,  the  domestic 
producers  can  hold  their  own,  even  though  imports  come  in. 
Hence  the  national  supply  comes  partly  by  importation,  partly 
by  domestic  production.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  United 
States  with  wool.  Some  parts  of  the  country  have  clear  advan- 
tages for  wool  growing,  and  are  adapted  for  little  else,  —  such 
as  the  semi-arid  plains  of  Montana.  Elsewhere  the  climate  is  not 
so  favorable,  or  (what  is  more  important)  the  land  can  more 
advantageously  be  put  to  other  uses.  Com  and  wheat  pay 
better;  there  is  simply  a  comparative  disadvantage  in  wool 
growing.  The  total  supply  of  wool  which  the  coimtry  wants  at 
current  prices  cannot  be  produced  in  those  r^ons  which  are 
advantageous  enough ;  hence  part  is  imported.  This  sort  of  im- 
portation —  wool  into  the  United  States,  wheat  into  Germany  — 
takes  place,  notwithstanding  duties  of  considerable  weight  on 
these  products  in  the  two  countries.  As  the  better  sources  of 
supply  in  each  country  have  been  fully  utilized,  it  has^become 
more  costly  to  procure  additional  wheat  and  wool ;  hence,  as 
the  poorer  sources  are  resorted  to,  the  price  rises  until  imports 
come  in  over  the  duty.  Most  of  the  supply  in  each  country 
comes  from  domestic  production ;  but  there  is  a  steady  importa- 
tion. 

With  manufactured  goods  the  case  is  somewhat  different, 
since  there  are  not  conmionly  the  same  limitations  set  by  nature 
to  the  increase  of  supply  at  constant  cost.  It  is  true  that  some 
division  of  the  field  is  likely  to  take  place  here  also.  Not  infre- 
quently there  are  permanent  causes  of  variation  of  cost  between 
different  establishments,  —  in  the  iron  manufacture,  for  ex- 
ample, as  to  supplies  of  ore  and  coal.  And  even  when  there  are 
not  such  deeply  rooted  causes  of  variation,  there  are  forces  of  a 
similar  sort  in  operation  for  considerable  periods.  The  principle 
of  constant  returns,  though  it  works  out  its  results  for  most  manu- 
factures in  the  long  run,  is  subject  to  great  modification  in  times 
of  r^>id  change,  such  as  the  modem  world  has  seen  in  so  many 
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cases.^  At  any  one  time,  some  establishments  in  a  given  indus- 
try, say  the  woolen  manufacture,  may  have  such  advantages  as 
wiD  enable  them  to  hold  their  own  against  foreign  competition, 
and  others  may  not.  Part  of  the  supply,  but  not  all  of  it,  will 
be  got  by  importation. 

Nevertheless,  division  of  the  field  between  for^gn  and  domes- 
tic manufacturers  is  less  common,  and  less  likely  to  persist, 
than  such  division  between  foreign  and  domestic  producers  in 
extractive  industries.  True,  it  happens  occasionally  that  there 
is  a  very  even  balance  betweoi  the  two,  and  that  minor  factors, 
such  as  established  name  and  repute,  skill  in  satisfying  the  tastes 
and  whims  of  consumers,  will  determine  that  some  among  each 
set  of  producers  will  hold  their  own  in  the  market.  More  often, 
when  part  of  the  supply  of  a  manufactured  article,  and  part  only, 
is  recorded  as  coming  from  abroad,  it  will  be  found  that  the  im- 
ported article,  though  it  has  the  same  name  as  the  domestic,  is  of 
such  a  different  quality  as  to  be  virtually  a  different  thing. 
French  and  German  woolens  are  imported  into  England ;  but 
they  are  very  different  goods  from  those  which  the  Bnglish  make 
and  export.  The  same  explanation  of  an  apparently  anomalous 
phenomenon  (simultaneous  import  and  export  of  the  same  article) 
applies  to  some  raw  materials.  Thougih  the  United  States  is  a 
great  exporter  of  cotton,  she  imports  cotton  also ;  but  it  is  not 
the  same  as  is  exported.  What  comes  in  is  Egyptian  cotton,  of 
longer  fiber  than  the  ordinary  domestic,  used  for  certain  knit 
goods  and  other  fabrics. 

1  See  Book  IH,  Chapter  12.  |  3.  and  Book  V,  duster  fiO.  1 2. 


CHAPTER  36 

The  Theobt  of  International  Trade,  continued.    Wherein 

THE  Gain  Consists 

§  1.  In  the  preceding  chapter,  the  general  nature  of  the 
gain  from  international  trade,  and  the  causes  that  determine 
which  among  a  country's  commodities  will  be  exported,  have 
been  considered.  It  remains  to  examine  more  carefully  the 
nature  of  the  gain,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  shared  by  the 
trading  countries. 

For  this  phase  of  the  question,  it  will  be  best  to  turn  first 
to  the  case  where  each  country  has  an  absolute  advantage  in 
the  commodities  it  exports.  Such  is  the  nature  of  most  trade 
between  tropical  and  temperate  countries.  Such  also  is  the 
nature  of  most  trade  between  different  parts  of  the  same  country. 

Within  any  one  country  this  sort  of  geographical  division  of 
labor  does  not  commonly  give  rise  to  any  peculiar  problems. 
Exchange  takes  place  between  the  various  sections,  but  on  equal 
terms.  Within  a  country,  there  are  no  very  great  variations 
in  wages  and  incomes  —  for  persons  of  the  same  capacity  and 
skiU  —  between  different  districts.  Yorkshire  is  a  great  woolen 
manufacturing  region,  Lancashire  is  a  great  cotton  goods  dis- 
trict; they  exchange  products;  but  wages  are  substantially 
the  same  in  the  two,  and  they  share  equally  in  the  advantages 
of  the  exchange.  Pennsylvania  produces  iron  and  coal,  the 
Mississippi  Valley  wheat  and  com,  Or^on  lumber,  California 
fruits,  the  South  cotton.  New  England  sundry  manufactures. 
Thougjh  there  is  no  complete  equalization  of  incomes  between 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  we  find  in  the  coimtry's 
general  industrial  conditions  an  unmistakable  homogeneity. 
Labor  fiows  with  much  freedom  from  one  part  to  the  other 
(unless,  indeed,  it  be  kept  from  parts  of  the  South  by  the  race 
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complication),  and  there  is  a  generally  high  level  of  money 
wages.  Not  only  is  the  geographical  division  of  labor  deter* 
mined  in  the  main  by  obvious  advantages  in  production,  but 
the  people  of  aU  the  parts  share  to  about  the  same  degree  in 
the  general  cheapness  and  abundance  which  it  promotes. 

But  between  tropical  and  temperate  countries,  and  between 
coimtries  civilised  and  those  half  dvilised,  there  is  no  approach 
to  equalisation  of  incomes.  India,  China,  Japan,  South  America, 
have  very  different  rates  of  wages  from  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  And  there  are  also  differences  between  the  United 
States  and  Ehiropean  countries,  and  between  the  various 
European  countries.  Money  incomes  being  different,  the  gain 
from  international  trade  is  unequally  divided.  The  commodi- 
ties exchanged  are  at  the  same  price  (barring  cost  of  tranq)or« 
tation)  in  the  several  trading  countries.  The  English,  for 
example,  buy  woolen  goods  and  cotton  goods  and  coal,  as  well 
as  fruits  and  wines,  as  cheaply  as  the  Italians.  But  the  Eng- 
lish have  higher  money  incomes  with  which  to  purchase  both 
sets  of  commodities,  and  hence  benefit  more  from  the  trade 
with  Italy  than  the  Italians  do.    How  eseplain  these  differences  ? 

§  2.  Suppose  an  extreme  and  simple  case,  typified  by  Eng< 
land  with  exports  of  coal,  Italy  with  exports  of  lemons ;  these 
exports  resulting  from  obvious  advantages  in  production  pos- 
sessed by  the  two  countries.  The  quantity  of  coal  which  Eng- 
land will  send  to  Italy  depends  on  the  conditions  of  demand 
in  that  country.  In  Italy  the  coal  will  sell  at  the  English  price, 
plus  cost  of  transportation,  and  at  this  price  a  certain  amount 
of  coal  can  be  disposed  of  there.  In  TSngland,  on  the  other 
hand,  lemons  will  sell  at  the  Italian  price  plus  cost  of  trans- 
portation, and  at  this  price  a  certain  quantity  of  lemons  can 
be  disposed  of  in  England.  It  is  possible  that  the  two  amounts 
will  just  balance, — the  coal  exports  from  England  may  just 
equal  in  money  value  the  lemon  imports  into  England.  But 
if  we  suppose  the  two  countries  to  be  suddenly  brought  to  trade 
with  each  other,  no  previous  process  of  adjustment  having 
taken  place,  this  would  be  highly  improbable.    One  or  the 
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other  sum  is  likely  to  be  the  greater.  Suppose  the  lemons 
exceed.  Then  Italy  will  export  to  England  more  (in  money 
value)  than  she  imports.  Specie  will  flow  to  Italy.  Prices 
will  rise  there,  and  money  incomes  will  rise  with  them.  Prices 
and  money  incomes,  on  the  other  hand,  will  fall  in  EIngland. 
As  this  process  takes  place,  the  export  of  lemons  from  Italy 
will  be  checked;  for  lemons  rise  in  price  there  with  other 
things,  while  the  English  consumers  who  buy  them  have 
lessened  money  incomes.  But  exports  of  coal  from  England 
will  be  stimulated.  Prices  are  falling  in  that  country,  and 
the  price  of  coal  falls  with  other  things;  hence  coal  can  be 
sent  to  Italy  at  a  lower  price.  Its  consumption  in  Italy  is 
stimulated,  not  only  by  its  lower  price,  but  by  the  fact  that 
money  incomes  in  Italy  are  rising.  Eventually  a  stage  is 
reached  at  which  the  coal  just  pays  for  the  lemons.  The  im- 
ports equal  the  exports  in  money  value,  specie  no  longer  flows, 
equilibrium  is  established. 

Just  at  what  point  this  stage  is  reached  evidently  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  demand  for  the  two  articles  in  the  trading 
countries.  If  the  demand  for  both  is  elastic,  equilibrium  will 
be  quickly  reached.  If  the  higher  price  of  lemons  quickly 
checks  the  F^nglJRh  consumption,  and  if  the  lower  price  of  coal 
quickly  stimulates  the  Italian  consumption,  the  money  values 
of  the  two  articles  will  soon  become  equal.  But  if  the  people 
of  England  have  a  strong  demand  —  that  is,  an  inelastic  de- 
mand—  for  lemons,  and  continue  to  use  very  nearly  the  same 
quantity  of  them,  even  though  their  price  rises  somewhat ;  and  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  Italy  have  an  inelastic  demand 
for  coal,  and  do  not  increase  their  use  of  it,  even  thougjh  its 
price  becomes  lower,  —  then  a  long  process  of  changing  prices 
and  changing  incomes  will  ensue.  The  country  whose  demand 
is  great  for  the  products  of  the  other  country  will  have  com- 
paratively low  prices  and  low  money  incomes;  the  country 
whose  exports  are  in  insistent  demand  in  the  other  country 
will  have  comparatively  high  money  wages  and  money  incomes. 

The  case  supposed  (imaginary  in  that  it  assumes  these  two 
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articles  to  be  the  only  ones  exchanged  between  England  and 
Italy)  points  to  the  underlying  principle.  That  country  gains 
most  from  international  trade  whose  exports  are  most  in  de- 
mandy  and  which  itself  has  little  demand  for  the  things  which 
it  imports,  —  that  is,  for  the  exports  of  other  countries.  That 
country  gains  least  which  has  the  most  insistent  demand  for 
the  products  of  other  countries.  .  In  the  semi-technical  terms 
which  we  have  used  elsewhere,  we  may  say  that  the  extent  to 
which  a  coimtry  shares  in  the  gain  from  international  trade 
depends  on  the  marginal  utility  to  it  of  imported  goods  and  the 
marginal  utility  to  other  countries  of  its  exported  goods. 

This  cause  operates  through  that  mechanism  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  world's  stocks  of  specie,  and  that  equalization 
of  international  pa3rment8,  which  secures  the  general  equilib- 
rium of  exports  and  imports.  It  need  not  again  be  said  how 
slowly  these  forces  move,  how  dij£cult  it  is  to  follow  their 
operation  in  the  confused  ciurents  of  international  trade. 
The  imports  and  exports  of  the  various  nations  have  long 
accommodated  themselves  to  a  scheme  (if  that  word  can  be 
applied  to  something  which  has  grown  up  without  plan  or 
intent)  of  differences  in  the  value  of  money  in  the  various 
countries.  Though  changes  in  the  scheme  take  place,  they  come 
by  slow  and  half-concealed  movements.  Many  economists  of 
modem  times,  intent  only  on  those  phenomena  which  are  un- 
mistakable and  susceptible  of  exact  observation,  ignore  the 
less  conspicuous  underlying  forces,  and  are  skeptical  concern- 
ing the  validity  of  fine-spun  theories  about  them.  Yet  the 
broad  phenomena  are  explicable  only  by  reasoning  of  this 
kind.  As  was  pointed  out  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  international  trade,  it  is  obvious  that  great  differ- 
ences in  money  incomes  exist  between  the  various  countries, 
and  that  they  persist  through  very  long  periods.  It  is  obvious, 
too,  that  these  differences  bring  inequalities  in  the  gains  from 
foreign  trade.  The  flow  of  specie,  again,  is  governed  by  the 
prices  and  the  consumption  of  the  articles  that  enter  into 
foreign  trade.    Notwithstanding  that  flow,  the  value  of  money 
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^  is  not  brought  to  the  same  level  the  world  over ;  and  notwith- 

standmg  the  variations  in  the  money  incomes  and  prices,  buIh 
stantial  equilibrium  in  payments  between  the  countries  is  still 
reached.  All  these  phenomena  are  brought  into  orderly  con- 
nection by  the  theory  of  reciprocal  demand. 

§  3.  Suppose  now  another  case,  nearer  to  reality.  Suppose 
that,  between  countries  whose  trade  has  previously  come  to 
equilibrium,  a  change  in  demand  sets  in;  that  England,  for 
example,  having  imported  from  the  United  States  as  much  as 
her  exports  paid  for,  now  demands  more  of  American  goods. 
Stated  more  accurately,  the  supposition  is  that  English  con- 
sumers buy,  at  ruling  prices,  more  of  the  American  goods  — 
cotton,  wheat,  kerosene,  or  what  not  —  than  they  bought 
before.  Specie  then  must  flow  from  England  to  the  United 
States;  or,  what  amoimts  in  effect  to  the  same  thing,  new 
specie  from  the  mines,  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  to 
England,  must  be  diverted  to  the  United  States.  If  this  move- 
ment takes  place  on  a  considerable  scale  and  for  a  considerable 
time,  it  must  affect  prices.  The  same  train  of  consequences 
will  ensue  as  in  the  supposed  trade  between  EIngland  and 
Italy.  Prices  and  money  incomes  will  rise  in  the  United 
States,  and  will  fall  in  England.  Eventually  these  shifts  will 
again  bring  equilibrium.  The  higher  American  prices  will 
check  the  increase  of  exports  from  the  United  States,  the  lower 
English  prices  will  stimulate  an  increase  of  exports  from  £lng- 
land.  Money  incomes  will  reach  a  somewhat  higher  level  in 
the  United  States,  a  somewhat  lower  level  in  E!ngland.  As 
consumers  of  English  goods,  the  Americans  will  gain ;  as  con- 
sumers of  American  goods,  the  English  will  lose.  Thus  the 
increase  in  English  demand  for  American  goods  will  cause  the 
English  to  gain  less  from  the  trade  between  the  countries,  the 
Americans  to  gain  more. 

Again,  the  appearance  of  a  new  article  of  export  in  a  coun- 
try's foreign  trade  operates  in  the  same  way.  Kerosene  oil  has 
become  an  important  article  of  export  from  the  United  States 
during  the  last  forty  years  (since  1870),  —  a  clear  addition 
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to  the  things  which  fordgn  consumers  have  bought.  This  had 
to  be  paid  for.  If  trade  before  was  at  equilibrium,  and  if  no 
other  disturbing  factor  entered,  specie  must  have  been  diverted 
to  the  United  States,  as  in  the  case  previously  supposed.  The 
same  consequences  must  have  followed,  until,  by  a  gradual 
stimulus  to  foreign  imports  into  the  United  States,  and  by  a 
gradual  check  to  exports  (other  than  the  new  article)  from  the 
United  States,  equilibrium  was  reestabhshed,  with  a  new  scale 
of  prices  in  the  two  countries.  The  foreign  coimtries  indeed 
gain  by  having  the  new  article  which  they  did  not  have  before. 
But  they  lose  by  having  to  pay  somewhat  higher  prices  for 
other  American  articles,  and  by  having  somewhat  lower  money 
incomes  with  which  to  pay  for  them. 

An  obligation  to  make  other  pa3rment8  than  those  for  mer- 
chandise has  corresponding  effects.  If  a  country  has  remit- 
tances to  make  to  other  countries,  —  whether  for  travelers' 
expenses,  absentees,  interest  on  accumulated  debt,  freigjht 
charges,  or  the  like  debit  items — it  is  likely  to  be  in  a  worse  posi- 
tion as  regards  the  gain  from  its  trade  with  the  other  countries. 
The  remittances  must  be  made  in  money,  or  in  money's  worth. 
They  must  be  made  in  the  first  instance  —  international  pay- 
ments having  previously  balanced  —  by  an  outflow  of  specie. 
That  outflow  of  specie  lowers  prices ;  it  stimulates  exports  and 
checks  imports.  In  the  end  the  payments  are  effected  by  an 
excess  of  merchandise  exports.  But  the  process  which  brings 
these  added  exports  brings  also  lower  prices  and  lower  money 
incomes  in  the  remitting  country,  and  so  lessened  advantage 
from  international  trade.  The  need  of  forcing  more  exports 
on  the  foreign  consumers  causes  the  foreigners  to  get  the  ex- 
ports on  better  terms,  and  causes  domestic  consumers  to  get 
the  foreign  imports  on  worse  terms. 

§  4.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  follow  these  forces  in  any 
concrete  case ;  for  it  is  rare  that  any  one  factor  operates  alone, 
even  rare  that  several  factors  combine  to  operate  in  the  same 
direction.  Nowhere  is  this  difficulty  better  illustrated  than 
in  the  experience  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  thirty  ' 
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forty  years.  The  play  of  international  demand  works  out  its 
results  over  long  periods, — it  is  only  thus  that  the  flow  of  specie 
affects  prices.  But  during  the  period  mentioned,  say  since 
1873,  a  multitude  of  conflicting  forces  have  been  at  work. 
We  have  seen  that  since  that  year  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  in  one  respect  has  clearly  taken  a  new  turn: 
the  merchandise  exports,  which  previously  were  less  than  the 
imports,  have  come  to  exceed  the  imports.^  The  change  is 
explained  by  the  various  additional  payments  (for  interest, 
travelers'  expenses,  immigrants'  remittances,  freight  charges, 
and  so  on)  which  Americans  have  to  make  to  foreigners.  This 
circumstance  per  ae  would  tend  to  cause  an  outflow  of  specie, 
to  lower  prices  and  incomes,  to  make  the  terms  of  international 
exchange  less  favorable.  But  during  the  same  period  (since 
1873)  a  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  American  exports  has 
set  in,  —  for  our  cotton,  wheat,  meat  products,  and  for  some 
manufactures;  while  new  articles  of  export,  such  as  kerosene 
and  copper,  have  become  important.  All  this  has  worked  in 
just  the  contrary  direction.  During  the  same  period,  more- 
over, a  policy  of  protective  import  duties  has  been  applied  with 
great  rigor;  and  such  a  policy  also,  as  will  appear  presently,' 
operates  in  the  same  favorable  direction.  Meanwhile  gold  has 
been  mined  on  a  large  scale  within  the  country.  Legislation 
also  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  country's  monetary 
supply :  consider  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  the  in- 
jection of  silver  money  from  the  acts  of  1878  and  1890,  the 
peculiar  working  of  the  national  bank  S3rstem.  Throughout 
the  period  there  has  been  great  growth  of  population  and 
wealth,  and  therefore  a  great  increase  in  the  demand  for  money, 
—  an  increase  which,  taken  by  itself,  would  tend  to  lower  prices. 
What  a  jumble  of  interacting  and  conflicting  elements  !  How 
say  whether  the  forces  that  made  for  greater  gain  from  for- 
eign trade  outweighed  those  that  made  for  less  gain?  How 
follow  in  detail  the  concrete  working  of  any  one  factor?  The 
difficulty  would  probably  be  the  same  in  kind,  though  less  in 

>SeeaboTe.  Ch*pter33.  |4.  >  See  below.  Chapter  37. 1 1. 
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d^ree,  if  an  examinataon  were  attonpted  of  the  foreign  trade 
over  a  considerable  period  of  any  European  country. 

The  difficulty  is  one  common  in  economics.  A  number  of 
forces  combine  —  acting  sometimes  in  the  same  direction, 
sometimes  in  conffict  with  each  otiier  —  to  bring  about  a  gross 
lesuh.  Being  necessarily  debarred  from  deliberate  experiment, 
we  must  resort  to  hypothetical  reasoning,  and  must  be  cont^it 
with  general -conclusions  confirmed  aoly  in  part  by  direct  ex- 
perience. Thus,  we  reascm  that  an  increase  in  the  money  supply 
must  raise  prices.  We  find  that  in  the  long  run,  and  making 
due  allowance  for  credit  fluctuations,  for  bank  reserves  and 
bank  expansion,  this  is  true;  and  the  result  is  further  con- 
firmed by  the  striking  phenomena  of  paper  money  inflation. 
We  reason  that  a  flow  of  specie  frcHn  one  country  to  another 
tends  automatically  to  bring  its  own  check,  and  that  payments 
between  countries  tend  to  balance  without  the  movement  of 
qiecie.  We  find,  in  fact,  that  payments  are  usually  adjusted 
with  a  veiy  small  use  of  specie;  while  those  cases  in  which  it 
moves  steadily  one  way — from  q>ecie^nining  countries,  for 
example,  or  from  weston  countries  to  the  slug^sh  communities 
of  the  Elast — are  exoqstions  of  the  sort  that  confirm  the  rule ; 
they  are  eiq>Iicable  on  grounds  of  their  own.  We  reascm  that 
the  stage  of  equilibrium  in  payments  is  reached  by  a  process 
which  involves  in  the  several  countries  different  levds  of  money 
moomes  and  prices;  and  we  find  that  in  fact  scxne  countries 
have  markedly  hi^iier  wages  and  prices  than  others.  AU  these 
verifications  of  the  general  reasoning  ^ve  us  confidence  in 
phases  of  the  reasoning  which  we  cannot  verify  directiy.  Amcmg 
the  conclusions  verified  in  this  indirect  way  is  that  reached 
in  the  preceding  discussion:  a  country's  share  in  the  gains 
from  international  trade  depends  on  the  play  of  redprocal 
demand.  The  more  insistent  is  the  demand  for  a  country's 
products  in  other  countries,  and  the  less  insistent  is  its  own 
demand  {<ff  the  products  of  other  countries,  the  greater  then  is 
its  gain  from  international  trade. 

I  5.  The  rise  and  fall  of  money  incomes  and  of  prices,  in 
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relation  to  international  trade,  call  for  some  further  discussion. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  the  rise  or  the  fall  of  prices,  but 
that  of  money  incomes  alone,  which  is  of  consequence. 

Differences  in  the  value  of  money  —  in  the  general  level  of 
prices  and  incomes  —  which  result  from  the  play  of  inter- 
national demand,  are  of  real  and  permanent  importance  only 
with  reference  to  foreign  goods.  A  general  rise  of  prices  and 
incomes  is  in  the  long  run  immaterial ;  it  means  only  the  use 
of  more  counters  in  exchange.  It  is  true  that  the  process  of 
transition  disturbs  the  relations  of  debtors  and  creditors ;  per- 
haps true,  also,  that  rising  prices  bring  a  certain  stimulus  to 
production.^  But  these  are  transitory  effects.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  the  end  people  are  no  better  off  from  having  higher 
money  incomes,  if  prices  rise  to  the  same  extent.  And  domestic 
prices  will  rise,  under  the  influence  of  changed  conditions  of 
international  trade  and  inflow  of  specie,  as  much  as  wages  and 
other  incomes.  But  prices  of  foreign  (imported)  goods  are 
differently  affected  by  these  same  conditions.  They  do  not 
rise ;  they  fall.  The  higher  incomes  go  further  in  the  purchase 
of  foreign  goods,  and  in  these  purchases  only.  Conversely,  a 
fall  in  incomes  and  prices,  due  to  changes  in  international 
trade  working  in  the  opposite  direction,  affects  consumers  only 
in  their  purchases  of  imported  things.  As  for  domestic  com- 
modities, the  fall  in  money  incomes  is  offset  by  the  fall  in 
their  prices.  But  foreign  goods  tend  to  become  dearer,  and  in 
buying  these  there  is  a  real  loss. 

Changes  in  the  value  of  money,  due  to  varying  currents  of 
international  trade,  thus  bring  about  not  only  transitional  ^ects 
(such  as  those  on  debtors  and  creditors),  but  permanent  ^ects 
as  well.  But  these  permanent  effects  are  of  a  different  sort  from 
what  is  implied  by  the  phrases  commonly  used.  They  do  not 
arise  from  the  fact  that  increased  exports  bring  in  more  money. 
They  arise  because  foreign  goods  are  secured  on  easier  terms.  An 
increase  in  the  monetary  supply,  equally  distributed  over  all  the 
world,  would  benefit  no  one.    But  an  increase  which  went  to  one 

I  Gompm  what  Iwa  been  mM  in  Book  III.  Chnpter  22,  ff  a,  7. 
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•iKHsotbn^  aikffie,  car  iiridc&  weatt  i&  is^gBT  prcQaoKlaaft  to  out  ooqbdi- 
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1dunrdei2n)eBwhii0t^er  peoples.  ibdsnziil&r}TJii«(£stnbiitaan 
of  1^  ffPrtirng  «^>pIiefi,  due  to  ciuo^d  oandrtaons  of  demftnd  in 
the  trade  beffcwBGBil^diSBKBQt  caiiid<tie&,  would  cftose  the  poopk 
of  flame  liOflOPm^gnMttrgMiM  from  tbegd 

One  Ji^jpfictt&a  of  t^B  lyiMfimug  is  obiiiaBS.  A  oountiy 
gets  its  gflin  £rcim  intecEkfl^aoal  l3!Bde  ^aoily  if  2^ 
Hie  Ttiaitivt  fibftiqiTwaB  of  ioa«%a  goods.  So  lamg  as  42ieae  aa<e 
admitted  free  of  duty,  and  0!d1j  so  lo^g,  dofssitsBOBreiafuIltiike 
x^  adrszilj^  from  hi^  XDaney  incxanies,  or  ii^^ 
TTKtramfiR  I>utiBB  izz^Nwed  oak  iora^  goods  mmpLy  taxt  off  thai 
adTTKntufle  Aad  if  the  duties  cposie  to  bmig  about  the  pro- 
duction within  the  ooumtay  of  goods  whidi,  without  the  duties, 
would  be  imported,  the  giuii  from  f oragn  trade  «Btipel j  dis^p- 
pesrs.  Suc^  in biief,  is IlienkflinAiguizieEnt  in  favor  of  free  trade; 
and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  unansweraUe.  Thk  is  b j  no  n>eans  all 
that  k  to  be  and  osi  the  ixmtroverBy  between  free  traders  and 
protectiosuBte,  but  it  is  a  f  andameiital  troth,  mixh  btiifoggui  bj 
cuireift  fallacies,  yet  not  to  be  inifitahMi  bj  Mmy  oat  who  has 
gni^»ed  the  priBd^des  itf  diTiaon  of  labor,  f^^ 
prices. 

§  6.  Hie  flctent  of  a  oountiy's  gain  from  inteniatianal  trade 
depends  on  two  caoBBs:  first,  the  terms  of  internatkiDal  exchange 
as  just  eiq>laaied ;  second,  the  efficiency  of  its  labor  in  produdzig 
exported  commodrties.  Both  causes  contribute  in  bringix^ 
about  a  h^  or  a  low  xange  of  money  iaoQines,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  so  a  graata*  or  a  kas  gain  froai  the  purchaae  of  f oreiga 
conunoditieB. 

The  action  of  the  two  causes  is  iUufltiaied  by  the  different 
positions  of  the  United  States  and  Russia  as  eaqx^rters  of  wheat. 
The  wheat  growers  in  both  countries  sell  their  product  at  the 
same  price  in  the  world's  markets.  So  far  as  the  play  of  interna- 
tional demand  goes,  both  gain  to  the  same  extent.  But  so  far 
as  the  cost  of  producing  wiieat  goes,  —  that  is,  the  real  cost, 
measured  by  the  amoucct  of  labor  needed  for  produdog  it,  — 
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they  are  in  very  different  positions.  Wheat  is  grown  with  much 
less  labor  in  the  United  States,  and  money  wages  are  higher  here. 
Money  wages  are  lower  in  Russia,  and  the  wheat  growers  of  Rus- 
sia, as  indeed  all  Russians,  are  by  so  much  in  a  less  advantageous 
position  in  buying  foreign  goods.  As  between  any  two  or  more 
countries  competing  in  the  sale  of  the  same  article,  the  extent  of 
their  several  gains  from  international  trade  depends  on  the  rela- 
tive efficiency  of  their  labor  in  producing  the  things  exported. 

The  determining  cause  of  the  general  rate  of  money  mcomes 
and  wages  in  a  coimtry  is  to  be  found  in  the  exporting  in- 
dustries. These  set  the  pace ;  not  for  real  wages,  but  for  money 
wages.  Whatever  is  yielded  by  them  tends  to  become, 
under  the  influence  of  competition,  the  ruling  rate  in  the 
coimtry  at  large,  —  in  other  industries,  as  well  as  in  those 
exporting.  In  the  other  industries,  this  money  rate  is,  to  be 
sure,  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference,  since  the  prices 
of  commodities  will  rise  and  fall  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  wages 
and  incomes.  The  same  parallel  movement  appears  in  the  ex- 
porting industries,— the  prices  of  exported  commodities  go  up 
and  down  with  the  money  wages  of  the  laborers  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing them.  In  fact,  these  money  wages  are  derived  from  the 
prices  at  which  the  exported  commodities  are  disposed  of  in  the 
world's  markets.  The  parallel  movement  does  not  appear  in 
the  case  of  imported  goods ;  the  real  gain  from  higher  money 
incomes,  as  has  been  sufficiently  explained,  is  secured  from  the 
lower  prices  of  articles  of  import. 

§  7.  A  further  question  arises,  in  regard  to  which  also  there  is 
much  misconception.  Is  a  coimtry  of  higher  money  incomes — 
that  is,  one  with  advantageous  terms  of  international  trade  — 
also  a  country  of  higher  prices  7  Most  persons  would  answer  the 
question  in  the  affirmative.  But  no  unqualified  answer  can 
be  given.    It  depends. 

Ck>nunoditie8  may  be  divided  roughly  into  two  classes :  those 
which  do  enter  into  foreign  trade,  and  those  which  do  not.  The 
former  we  may  call,  for  brevity,  export  commodities ;  the  latter 
we  may  call  domestic  commodities.    Under  conditions  of  free 
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exchange,  and  with  due  allowance  for  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation, eiqx)rt  commodities  tend  to  be  at  the  same  price  the 
world  over.  Domestic  oonmiodities,  however,  may  be  at  vary- 
ing prices  in  different  countries.  The  range  of  domestic 
oonomodities  remains  wide,  notwithstanding  the  cheapening  of 
tranffportation  and  the  consequent  extension  of  international 
trade  and  international  competition.  Many  things  are  too  bulky, 
in  proportion  to  thdr  value,  to  be  moved  far  from  the  place  of 
producticm;  such  are  brick  and  stone.  Some  are  so  much  affected 
by  rooted  habit  that  <mly  the  near-by  producers  can  fashion 
them  in  the  way  desired  by  consumers ;  such  aie  articles  of  house- 
hold furniture.  Some  are  of  necessity  made  on  the  q>ot  where 
they  are  used ;  house  accommodation  is  an  obvious  case.  The 
services  of  physicians,  lawyers,  actors,  musicians,  domestic 
servants  are  also  necessarily  reiKlered  on  the  q>ot.  These  utili- 
ties are  of  no  small  importance,  eq>eciaUy  for  the  well-to-do ; 
thdr  price  evidentiy  is  determined  by  domestic  conditions  alone. 
Condder  now  such  an  item  as  household  furniture,  tables, 
chairs,  bedsteads,  diests.  Will  these  be  deaf^  in  the  United 
States,  a  country  of  high  money  incomes,  than  in  Germany, 
a  coimtry  of  comparatively  low  money  incomes?  The  answer 
depends  on  the  effectivaiess  of  American  labor  in  producing 
them.  If  American  lobof  is  relatively  as  effective  in  this 
field  as  it  is  in  export  commodities,  they  wiU  not  be  dearer. 
We  have  seen  that  American  labor  is  more  effective  than 
German  labor  as  r^ards  wheat;  otherwise,  wheat  could  not 
be  cheapo  in  the  United  States,  and  could  not  be  sent  thence  to 
Germany.  But  American  labor  may  also  be  more  effective 
than  Gennan  as  regards  tables  and  chairs ;  and  then  tables  and 
chairs,  thouf^  the  laborers  who  make  than  get  higher  wages,  will 
not  be  dearer  in  the  United  States.  The  principle  is  simple : 
those  domestic  commodities  as  to  which  a  country's  labor  has 
the  same  degree  of  effectiveness  as  it  has  in  making  exported 
articles,  will  be  relatively  chei^),  just  as  the  export*ed  commodi- 
ties are  relatively  cheap.  Those  domestic  commodities  in  which 
there  is  no  such  advantage  will  be  dearer,  and  will  be  dearer  to 
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(he  degree  in  which  the  effectivenefls  of  labor  is  less.  The  reader 
can  supply  for  himself  the  extension  of  tiie  argum^it  which 
comes  from  the  fact  that  some  labor  in  a  country,  though  not 
effective,  is  paid  at  an  unusually  low  rate.  Domestic  commod- 
ities made  by  such  unfortunate  laborers  will  also  be  cheap. 

There  is  a  conunon  impression  that  the  United  States,  a  coun- 
try of  high  money  incomes,  is  also  a  country  of  high  jHrioes.    But 
this  impression  rests  on  no  certain  basis.    It  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  many  things  are  really  dear^  for  the  wdl-to-do. 
Services  are  almost  necessarily  dearer  in  the  country  of  high  in- 
comes.   Domestic  servants,  for  example,  get  hi^ier  wages  than 
in  Europe.    Physicians  and  lawyers  get  hi^^ber  fees,  teachars 
higher  salaries.    There  are  many  things  in  which  personal  serv- 
ice, while  not  the  sole  element,  is  yet  by  far  the  most  important ; 
such  are  cab  service  and  hotel  accommodation.    A  great  part  of 
the  income  of  the  proBperoaa  classes  is  sp&at  on  various  forms  of 
personal  service,  and  for  these  classes  tiie  ''expense  ol  living*' 
(which  means  the  expense  of  a  given  conventional  mode  of  life) 
is  high.    Therefore,  those  among  them  who  have  fixed  incomes 
find  that  their  incomes  go  farther  if  they  live  abroad ;  h^ioe 
their  impression  that  all  things  are  cheaper  abroad.    But  many 
domestic  commodities  of  general  consumption  among  all  classes 
are  probably  not  dearer.    Most  food  is  equally  cheap,  —  not 
only  that  which  enters  into  foreign  trade,  but  that  ^diich  is 
solely  used  at  home.    Fuel  is  as  cheap  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  though  not  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  where  the  expen- 
sive anthracite  is  used.    As  to  the  important  item  of  house  ac- 
commodation (indicated  by  house  rent)  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a 
comparison,  because  of  the  difi&culty  of  making  allowance  for 
quality.     I  suspect  that,  taking  into  account  sise,  convenience, 
and  attractiveness,  prices  are  not  higher  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States  for  the  housing  accommodations  of  the  masses ; 
though  they  doubtless  are  so  for  the  rich,  whose  houses  are  built 
"by  the  day''  and  with  little  use  of  factory-made  frames,  doors, 
and  windows.     Clothing,  and  especially  woolen  clothing,  is 
dearer, — a  result  due  mainly  to  our  policy  of  high  import  duties. 
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wliidi  iverait  m  from  osmg  our  faigji  money  inoomeg  to  ad  v 
tage  in  the  purehase  of  cfaeifKr  foreiga  wool  sacI  wookocL^ 


3  Is  tfaoB  chfter  and  ia  liert  lirwoedinc.  i^  1>m  been  tacitlr  aMuaed  that 
witMM  a  oumtUy  (ao  Ih-  as  dGaaeatK  «aaBnodxtiee  are  oGsioenied)  ext^taas^  taioee 
plaoe,  a&d  rahie  is  detemmed,  oa  tiie  basis  <tf  labor  coat,  —  tbttt  ralue  f«8te  oa 
'^'oofrt  of  prodiMStiaii,*"  xiot  on  ^'ripiiniiiT  tsf  ivoductkoL.*'  EkieviKre.  boverer, 
it  has  been  Miiiiiiiuii  liiat  anpidy  psaoe,  is  its  relsstsoa  to  ralue,  aoettas  eqwnsee 
«f  FFDdBfltiam,  not  «BBfc  (see  Bask  n,  Cbwrtw  U.  I  1).  Tbe  #-nib(artakM  <tf 
the  inconasteDcsr,  and  1^  srounds  for  eoiMudeiiag  it  not  repiagaasxt  to  tbe  oea- 
eral  Taiiditsf  itf  tbe  rranrinini.  upon  inteniatkisial  trade,  xnuflt  be  \dt  lor  iatcr 
diBooBBoa.  Bee  Bocdc  V,  Cfaafytere  <7  and  46,  and  e^podaJiyl  6  «f  Cbi««ar4^ 
•or  mus  ^s^xdbf  odbibobebnIqbi  qb  udib  ckoboiBv  fliuuaOw 


CHAPTER  36 
Pbotegtion  and  Fbeb  Trade.   The  Case  for  Free  Trade 

§  1.  The  main  argument  in  favor  of  free  trade  between  na- 
tions has  been  already  indicated.  It  is  a  simple  corollary  from 
the  principles  of  the  division  of  labor.  Exchange  between  indi- 
viduals brings  the  same  gain  whether  they  live  in  the  same 
village  or  in  widely  separated  districts.  Things  are  obtained  by 
the  exchange  more  easily  and  abundantly  than  they  could  be 
obtained  by  each  person's  producing  for  himself.  The  reasoning 
which  shows  that  it  is  advantageous  for  the  farmer  to  deal  with 
the  village  blacksmith,  for  Maine  to  deal  with  Florida,  for  New 
England  with  the  Mississippi  Valley,  makes  out  a  strong  prima 
fade  case  in  favor  of  free  exchange  between  the  United  States 
and  England,  between  France  and  Germany.  The  burden  of 
proof  may  be  fairly  said  to  rest  on  those  who  assert  there  is  gain 
from  the  contrary  policy. 

Most  of  the  common  arguments  in  favor  of  restrictions  upon 
trade,  by  protective  duties  or  otherwise,  are  fallacious.  Many 
are  crudely  Mercantilistic,  resting  on  an  assumption  that  im- 
ports are  bad  per  ee  and  exports  good.  The  so-called  unfavor- 
able balance  of  trade  is  made  much  of.  What  is  expended  on 
imports  is  deemed  so  much  wasted  or  lost.  It  is  supposed  that 
a  decline  in  imports  or  an  increase  of  exports  necessarily  brings 
money  into  the  country;  and  the  notion  persists  that  herein 
there  is  a  gain,  which  comes  directly  from  the  balance  of  money 
secured,  not  through  those  effects  on  money  incomes  and  foreign 
prices  which  were  analysed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Few 
among  those  who  speak  of  a  gain  in  exports  as  profitable  ever 
heard  of  the  last-named  process  or  are  able,  unprepared,  to  un- 
derstand it.  They  think  of  exports  as  brining  in  money,  and 
imports  as  taking  money  out,  and  money  is  the  be-all  and 
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end-all  of  their  economic  thinking.  £ven  if  it  is  pointed  out 
tiuct  a  continuing  vxbsbb  of  exparts  is  due  sinipl^^  to  other  tlum 
merdumdae  traniTtimin,  and  does  not  bring  in  specie,  tlie 
notion  still  pennstB  tiiat  eoqiortB  gomehow  mean  gain  and  im- 
ports loas.  Tiie  fthiinentary  truth  tiiat  e^qiorte  are  but  a  means 
of  procuring  tlie  imports  on  easier  texme  tiian  the  some  goods 
could  be  got  by  making  them  at  home, — tliis  is  larely  gnuqied, 
OT;  if  once  gcn^ied,  is  soon  let  slip. 

Mercantilist  notionB;  univerBally  discarded  thoi^  the>^  are  bj^ 
the  well-informed,  aSect  the  polic3^  of  nations,  not  only  by 
strengthening  the  movement  toward  protection,  but  in  otiter 
ways  ako.  The  public  railways  of  Frufisia  and  of  other  German 
states  make  special  rates  for  exported  goods,  on  the  theon^  that 
tliis  sort  of  movement  deserves  especially  to  be  fostered.  Ship- 
ping subsidies  are  granted  by  many  countries,  and  colonies 
acquired  md  maintamed  at  great  expense,  with  the  same  object 
in  view.  The  United  Btates  government  spends  considerable 
sums  in  gathering  information  aliout  opportunities  for  export, 
and  in  promoting  otherwise  the  export  market ;  while  various 
semi-public  agencies  and  museums  codperate  for  this  supposedly 
praiseworthy  object.  Underlying  almost  all  activity  of  this  sort 
is  the  persistent  belief  that  th^^issomething  peculiarly  profitable 
in  intemational  trade,  and  that  the  profit  appears  in  the  sale  of 
the  exports, — a  belief  which  exaggerates  the  imp(Hrtance  of  the 
trade,  and  misconceives  the  nature  of  the  real  gain  from  it. 

Peiiiaps  the  ancient  association  of  foreign^  with  enemy  still 
lingers.  People  do  not  worry  when  New  England  buys  coal  from 
Pennsylvania ;  but  when  coal  is  bought  from  Nova  Scotia,  dire 
consequences  are  supposed  to  ensue.  Half  a  c^itury  ago  (moire 
or  less)  the  r^on  which  is  now  British  Columbia  was  claimed  by 
the  United  States  to  be  part  of  its  territ<Hy.  Had  the  Oregon 
question  be^i  settied  at  that  time  in  accord  with  the  American 
claims,  no  one  would  have  questioned  that  the  resources  of 
British  Columbia  in  lumber,  coal,  and  fisheries  were  of  advantage 
to  Americans.  But  once  a  border  line  is  drawn,  the  situation  is 
supposed  to  change ;  and  that  which  would  have  brought 
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gain  in  the  way  of  more  abundant  and  cheaper  supplies  is 
fraught  with  peril  precisely  because  these  supplies  came  from  a 
foreigner. 

§  2.  Some  of  the  popular  arguments  in  favor  of  protection  call 
for  brief  consideration ;  f <»*  example,  that  it  creates  a  home  mar- 
ket; that  it  makes  employment;  and  that  it  raises  wages  or 
keeps  them  high. 

When  imports  are  checked,  and  the  thingps  inneviously  im- 
ported are  made  at  home,  a  home  market  is  supposed  to  be  cre- 
ated. It  is  created;  but  there  is  not,  as  protectionists  commonly 
state  or  imply,  an  additional  market.  Another  and  differoit 
market  is  substituted.  Here  again  most  people's  ideas  do  not  get 
beyond  the  range  of  sales  and  of  money  dealings.  When  the  linen 
manufacture  (say)  is  established,  those  engaged  in  it  buy  food 
and  other  supplies ;  and  here,  it  is  supposed,  is  an  additional 
market  for  food.  The  real  "market" — that  is,  the  real  ex- 
change—  is  of  food  for  linens.  That  same  market  existed 
when  linens  were  imported,  and  food  or  other  things  were  ex- 
ported in  payment.  To  cut  off  imports  means  to  cut  off  exports 
also ;  it  means  simply  the  substitution  of  exchange  within  the 
country  for  exchange  between  countries.  The  real  questicm  is 
whether  for  a  given  quantity  of  food  (t.6.  of  labor  exerted  in  i»o- 
dudng  that  quantity)  more  Unen  is  got  in  one  way  than  in  the 
other.  The  very  fact  that  linen  can  be  got  chei^ier  by  importa- 
tion shows  prima  facte  that  the  foreign  market  is  better  than  the 
domestic  market.  The  home  market  argument  is  most  fre- 
quentiy  used  in  the  United  States  with  reference  to  the  fanners, 
who  are  supposed  to  get  benefit  from  a  greater  demand  for  their 
products  because  of  the  establishment  of  manufactures.  The 
presumption  is,  however,  that  they  do  not  gain,  but  lose ;  the 
''market "  which  is  created  offers  leas  in  exchange  for  their  prod- 
ucts than  does  the  foreign  market. 

A  special  form  of  the  home  market  argument,  also  much  used 
in  the  United  States,  is  suggested  by  the  truck  farm.  Suppose 
a  manufacturing  town  is  estabHahed  in  consequence  of  protec- 
tion :  the  near-by  farmers  profit  by  the  sale  of  milk,  vegetables, 
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and  the  like.  These  farmens  do  in  fact  profit,  but  aimply 
becauae,  while  they  sell  all  their  produce  in  the  towa,  they 
purchaae  a  very  amall  share,  if  auy,  of  the  particular  things 
which  are  made  in  it.  If  they  had  previoualy  exported  ail  their 
vefpetables  and  dairy  produeta,  and  if  the  manufacturing  town, 
after  the  duty,  supplied  preciaely  the  gooda  which  they  had  pre- 
viously procured  by  importation,  they  would  io^e,  not  gain. 
The  truck  fanners^  in  irutix,  are  ordinarily  within  the  limited 
drde  of  real  beaieficaafke  from  protection.  They  gain,  how- 
erer,  not  as  farmers,  but  ae  landowners.  They  are  like  the  lucky 
holder  cf  urban  sites  in  a  newly  eetabliahed  town.  The  great 
maas  of  farmers  do  not  gain,  but  lose^  —  those  who  supply 
most  of  the  needs  of  the  maQufacturii:^  population  and  who 
bi^  inoBt  of  its  products.  The  non^-landholdiog  people  of  the 
manufacturing  town  also  fiul  to  gain.  As  will  appear  more 
fully  in  the  sequel,  neither  ^uployers  nor  workmen  are,  under 
conditions  of  free  competition,  permanently  better  off.  Only 
tboee  gain  in  the  end  whose  sites,  whether  agricultural  or  urban, 
are  more  advantc^geously  situated  under  the  new  distribution  of 
the  population. 

Closely  connected  with  the  home  market  aigument  is  that 
in  r^ard  to  employment.  That  protective  duties  add  to  the 
demand  for  labor  seems  patent  to  the  everyday  man,  and 
especially  to  the  workingman.  When  imports  are  kept  out,  is 
it  not  dear  that  more  employment  exists  for  the  workmen 
who  make  at  home  the  things  formerly  imported  7  Here,  again, 
people  see  only  the  first  and  most  obvious  results,  and  do  not 
stop  to  think  what  other  results  must  follow.  If  there  are  less 
imports,  there  will  be  less  exports;  and  labor,  if  employed 
more  in  the  new  way,  is  employed  less  in  the  old.  One  of  the 
most  persistent  of  economic  errors  is  the  notion  that  employ- 
ment is  an  end,  not  a  means ;  and  one  of  the  hardest  things 
to  fasten  in  the  average  person's  thinking  is  that  the  end  to 
which  employment  should  be  directed  is  the  increase  of  the 
national  income,  —  the  total  flow  of  consumable  goods  and 
of  services  which  constitutes  the  real  revenue  of  the  community. 
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Most  woridngmen,  for  reaaaos  iduch  are  stated  dsewhney^ 
oppose  laboF-fiaving  appliances,  and  vdcome  anangwnents 
which  seem  to  increase  the  demand  for  bibor.  Most  of  than 
are  instinctively  protectionists,  since  the  same  fallacies  are 
current  in  argumoits  for  protection  as  in  argam^its  for  in- 
creasing the  onployment  of  labor.  Hie  workmen  of  any  <Mie 
group  or  set  are  ccmcemed  soldy  ?rith  ihm  own  share  of  the 
national  income.  Anything  which  adds,  or  aeons  to  add,  to 
the  demand  for  thdr  particular  kind  of  labor  is  of  course  wd- 
comed;  and  then,  by  an  easy  tranation  from  the  particular 
to  the  general,  it  is  inferred  that  aU  labor  is  more  in  demand 
because  of  the  dreumstances  which  increase  the  demand  in 
this  particular  direction. 

One  form  of  the  creating-employment  argument  is  that  there 
is  always  unemployed  labor  and  always  unonployed  ci^tal. 
Put  on  a  duty,  bring  this  labor  and  ci^ital  together  for  making 
an  article  previously  imported, — and  is  there  not  a  gain? 
Obviously,  the  same  question  could  be  asked  if  the  labor  and 
capital  were  brought  together  in  making  an  article  previously 
exported,  —  is  there  not  (on  protectionist  principles  of  the 
mercantile  kind)  even  a  greater  gain?  The  truth  is,  that  this 
problem  is  far  removed  from  the  protective  controvert.  Un- 
employed labor  is  a  grave  social  evil ;  unonployed  capital  is  a 
real  waste.  Some  proportion  of  unonployment,  no  doubt^  is 
inevitable  both  for  labor  and  for  ci^ital ;  it  results  frcmi  prog- 
ress in  industry,  from  shifts  betweoi  occupations,  from  the 
processes  of  change  and  transitioiL  To  minimiie  it  is  among 
the  most  important  of  public  tasks.  It  is  also  among  the 
most  difficult.  Hiere  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  a  system 
of  protection  would  affect  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

If  a  new  industry  is  stimulated  in  a  country  by  a  protective 
duty,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  labor  ^diich  is  unem- 
ployed is  adapted  to  that  particular  industry,  or  is  in  a  place 


>  See  Book  V,  Chapter  61.  i  8.  Tliediwniiwionolthii  topic.  moIoUwct  in  the 
proteethreeootroyeniy,  has  a  wide  ranee,  and  more  partieiilady  tonebes  the  field 
of  the  dktriliution  of  wealth,  covend  in  Book  V. 
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where  it  ean  take  advanta^  <^  the  new  opportunities.  It 
takes  time  f<M'  adaptati<m  and  removal.  Given  time^  however, 
all  the  forces  ot  BpaataneouB  activity  tend  to  bring  together 
unemployed  labor  and  unemployed  capital  in  any  case.  And 
even  supposing  the  wildly  improbable  outcome  that  the  unem- 
ployed forees  were  really  hrougjdt  together  in  an  industry 
created  by  protection;  —  the  solution  of  tibe  problem  would  be 
but  temporary.  Inventicuis  and  improvements^  redistribution 
of  industries  and  of  population,  crises  with  all  their  dislocating 
effects,  would  ere  long  cause  the  problem  to  present  itself  again. 
A  countiy  qmte  without  international  trade,  shut  within  its 
own  borders,  would  be  confronted  with  unemployment,  as  with 
other  IDs,  so  long  as  its  industry  rested  on  private  property, 
OGsnplex  division  of  labor,  free  movement  of  labor  and  capital, 
hopes,  fears,  and  mistakes  in  the  business  world. 

§  3.  In  the  United  States,  by  far  the  most  common  and 
most  effective  argument  in  favor  of  protection  is  that  it  makes 
wages  high,  or  enables  wages  to  be  high.  With  many  persons 
it  is  an  accepted  article  of  faith  that  American  wages  can  be 
kept  high,  and  the  American  standard  of  living  can  be  main- 
tained, only  if  there  is  protection  against  the  goods  made  by 
the  cheaper  labor  of  other  coimtries.  Yet  I  conceive  that  no 
afgument  in  favor  of  protection  is  more  fallacious  than  that 
of  pauper-labor  competition. 

Evidently  the  argument  is  not  of  universal  application. 
How  could  there  be  any  exports  at  all,  if  lower  wages  always 
gave  the  foreigner  an  advantage?  As  much  is  exported  (vir- 
tually as  much)  as  is  imported.  The  exported  goods  are  made 
by  laborers  who  get  high  wages  in  the  United  States;  yet 
these  goods,  so  far  from  being  undersold  in  foreign  countries, 
are  themselves  underselling  those  of  the  foreigners.  The  ex- 
planation is  simple :  the  efficiency  of  labor  in  the  exporting 
industries  is  great,  and  therefore  high  wages  and  low  prices 
coexist.  And  that  effectiveness  is  the  cav^e  of  the  high  money 
wages;  and  these  wages,  again,  may  or  may  not  be  accom- 
panied by  high  prices  of  the  domestic  commodities  which  are 

2l 
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ootode  Ibe  ledm  of  mtenialioiud  trade.  TUb  wiiole  cdbjcct 
csnoot  ht  iimli'iiiiwwl  esoqii  io  oosmectAon  witli  %bt  pnnciple 
of  eomparathre  coste.  In  tfaose  indisstzies  in  wfakh  the  United 
States  htm  a  compMHtive  adruitage  in  eSiettiTaie».  Ligb 
wagi»  can  be  paid,  and  yet  loir  prices  accepted,  with  ptoiit  to 
the  employing  ciqiitaiistB.  In  those  in  irtiich  there  is  no  such 
advantage,  the  cnnent  hi^  wages  cannot  be  affonkd.  In  this 
latter  dass,  thoo^Jb  labor  be  as  effective  as  in  competing  for- 
eign eoontriesy  and  thoo^Jb  the  industries  in  that  sense  are  well 
adapted  to  the  ooonlxy,  they  encounter  the  difficulty  that 
other  industries  are  still  better  adapted,  yidd  still  laiger 
returns,  and  set  up  a  prevalent  hi^  rate  of  wages  which 
these  leas  advantageous  industries  cannot  sroitain 

Of  coune  it  is  true  that,  when  <moe  industries  wfaidi  possess 
no  sufficient  advantage  have  been  established  under  the  shelter 
of  protective  duties,  hi^  wages  can  be  maintained,  in  those 
iniiUbrieSf  onij  by  the  continuance  of  tiie  duties.  This  sort  of 
fftoation  —  the  existence  of  industries  dependent  on  duties  — 
was  historically  the  occasicm  of  the  protectionist  argument 
about  wages*  Wages  have  always  been  higher  in  the  United 
States  than  in  other  countries.  Before  a  protective  system 
was  adopted,  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  say  that  they  were 
due  to  any  such  systeoL  When  new  industries  are  called  into 
existence  by  protection,  they  must,  of  course,  in  order  to  secure 
their  workmen,  pay  the  same  wages  as  are  generally  prevalent ; 
and  once  they  are  established,  it  can  be  maintained  with  reason 
that  high  wages  to  their  workmen  are  dependent  on  protec- 
tion. As  long  as  the  workmen  remain  in  those  industries,  the 
hig^  wages  they  receive  are  so  dependent. 

The  free  trader  argues  that  if  the  duties  were  ^ven  up  and 
the  protected  industries  pushed  out  of  the  field  by  foreign 
competitors,  the  workmen  engaged  in  them  would  find  no  less 
well-paid  employment  elsewhere.  Presumably  they  would 
betake  themselves  to  the  exporting  industries,  in  ^diich  labor 
is  advantageously  applied.  The  protectionist  answers  that 
there  would  then  be  ''overproduction''  in  those  industries, — 
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that  more  fooda  would  ba  produoad,  prices  would  be  lower. 
and  then  wagae  lower.  No,  replitis  the  free  trader,  —  there 
would  be  more  goods,  but  oot  lower  prices  or  louver  wage^. 
For  there  k  a  mm  deoiaud  for  ti^ese  e^cportai^le  goo<ij,  pari 
poMmi  with  the  new  supply.  GQoi&  are  u^orted  ys'ukh  were 
form^erly  made  by  protected  mdnsli\t&.  Tij£  Aew  exports 
miust  he  paid  for  by  U£ipK>ntfc;  itiierje  is  a  ttew  forej^  **jaiarjkejt/'' 
iicf))ilaitafi^  WLfce  iUeit  4(«>et«ic  ''jgtuunket.'''  7'tie  evejaiviaj  re^'Ji, 
«iy«  niie  foee  ftir*(i€r^  h  itJUtot  JUKtfe  woiikjoauu  wiij  Jje  ;tujjied  .to 
li»  ardi'aarttf^geous  iodurftiTiet,  «jaci  jcuore  ^oodf  wiU  be  exported 
in  -earobaqge  -kw  JXKwe  impuru; ;  thtire  will  i)e  iugi.c^r  wages  (in 
-feecme  of  -iKmaoodrtk^^}  all  arouud  wiiiUki  the  couutry,  resuli-iiig 
?nmi  the  tuore  produotive  direction  erf  it^  labor. 

In  all  thif  -reasouiag,  the  iree  trader  ii?  right.  There  are 
some  further  -questiooB  coucerning  the  effect  of  the  feuppo^ed 
chftiige  on  money  wage^^,  whicli  will  be  presently  considered ;  ^ 
but  thene  do  not  afieet  the  e66ential^  of  tiie  arguuieut.  Of 
€0une  the  reaeoning  applies  only  to  the  long-run  course  of 
events.  It  .asBumes  that  labor  (and  capital,  too)  will  shift 
from  a  lees  profitable  to  a  more  profitable  industry ;  tliat  when 
a  protected  induBtry  Is  deprived  of  support,  and  those  engaged 
in  it  are  eonfroated  with  the  alternative  of  eitluT  accepting 
lower  wages  or  quitting,  they  will  quit  and  go  to  better-^juid 
occupations.  Any  such  process  of  tran^iiiou  is  diffieult  and 
trying.  When  carried  out  on  a  very  large  scale,  —  say  by 
the  sudden  abandonment  of  a  protective  system  under  whose 
shelter  many  industries  have  grown  up,  —  it  may  cause  for  a 
tii»<'  something  like  disaster.  The  extent  to  which  exi.^tinp 
industries  are  in  fact  dependent  on  protection,  is  commonly 
exaggerated  by  botii  its  advocates  and  its  opponents ;  but , 
none  the  less,  the  question  of  vested  intt»rests  is  a  very  trouble- 
some one.  It  may  be  decerned  better,  on  the  whole,  to  let  things 
stand,  or  change  them  very  slowly  and  cautiously-,  rather  than 
incur  the  disturbance  and  damage  of  a  radical  chanp:e.  But 
ail  this  does  not  affect  tlie  question  of  principle,  which  is  not 

*  bee  Chapter  37.  §  1. 
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squarely  presented  unless  we  ask  what  would  have  been  the 
best  policy  from  the  outset. 

The  question  of  wages  —  to  anticipate  for  a  moment  —  is  at 
bottom  one  of  productivity.^  The  greater  the  productivity  of 
industry  at  large,  the  hi^er  will  be  general  wages.  There  are 
very  intricate  problems  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  this  oon- 
nection,  and  as  to  the  deductions  from  the  general  product, 
or  the  shares  in  the  general  product,  on  account  of  interest, 
rent,  employer's  gains.  Under  certain  contingencies,  it  is 
conceivable  that  protective  duties  will  affect  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  deduction  or  sharing,  and  so  will  influence  wages 
otherwise  than  through  their  effect  on  product.  But  these 
are  rare  contingencies,  and  are  negligible  for  the  discussion  of 
the  main  problem.  Prima  facUf  protection  restricts  the  geo- 
graphical division  of  labor,  causes  industry  to  turn  to  less 
advantageous  channels,  lessens  the  productivity  of  labor,  and 
so  tends  to  lower  the  general  rate  of  wages. 

§  4.  One  phase  of  the  wages  argument  appears  in  the  propo- 
sition, much  heard  in  the  United  States  of  late  years,  that 
duties  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  "equalize  cost  of  production" 
between  this  country  and  foreign  countries.  This  has  been 
propounded  as  a  "scientific"  solution  of  the  tariff  problem. 
When  the  labor  cost  of  a  commodity,  it  is  sud,  is  higher  in  the 
United  States,  let  a  duty  be  imposed  sufficient  to  enable  the 
domestic  producer  to  meet  his  foreign  competitor  on  terms  of 
equality,  —  and  then  let  them  fight  it  out.  It  needs  little 
reflection  to  show  that  such  a  policy,  consistently  followed, 
means  the  complete  wiping  out  of  all  the  advantages  from 
international  trade,  nay,  the  wiping  out  of  international  trade 
altogether.  The  greater  the  disadvantage  of  a  country  in 
producing  a  given  commodity,  the  more  labor  must  be  given 
to  producing  it,  and  the  higher  will  be  the  expenses  of  the 
employers.  In  proportion  as  the  efficiency  or  productivity  of 
labor  is  less,  more  must  be  paid  out  in  wages  to  secure  the 
greater  amount  of  labor  required  per  unit  of  output;   then 

>  8m  below.  Book  V,  Chmyter  61. 
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''labor  cost"  is  so  much  hi^er;  and  duties  must  be  made 
correspondingly  high  if  the  labor  cost  is  to  be  equalized.  Any 
commodity,  however  imsuited  to  the  industrial  aptitudes  of  a 
country,  can  be  produced  in  it  if  only  its  price  is  made  high 
enough;  and  by  keeping  out  foreign  competitors,  there  is  no 
limit  (short  of  the  possible  extinction  of  demand)  to  the  rise 
in  price.  If  the  principle  of  equalizing  cost  were  consistently 
carried  out,  we  should  exert  ourselves  most  strenuously  to  pro- 
mote by  high  duties  the  domestic  production  of  an  article 
according  as  we  gain  most  from  its  importation.  No  doubt, 
the  persons  who  propose  the  principle  would  probably  refrain 
from  pushing  it  to  its  logical  conclusion.  They  would  shrink 
from  clapping  on  duties  high  enough  to  cause  lemons  to  be 
grown  in  Maine,  or  (to  use  Adam  Smith's  familiar  illustration) 
grapes  in  Scotland ;  thou^  all  this  could  be  done  if  labor  costs 
were  unflinchingly  equalized.  They  think  of  the  commodities 
for  which  the  domestic  disadvantages  are  not  glaring.  But 
the  difference  is  only  one  of  degree.  There  is  no  rational 
reason  for  saying  that  a  disadvantage  in  labor  cost  —  that  is, 
a  disadvantage  in  industrial  effectiveness  —  of  twenty  per 
cent  should  be  offset  by  a  protective  duty,  but  that  one  of 
fifty,  one  hundred,  two  hundred  per  cent  should  not  be  so 
offset. 

One  thing  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  notion :  duties  should 
certainly  not  exceed  the  rates  necessary  to  "equalize  labor  cost." 
If  they  so  exceed,  there  is  the  possibility  that  a  domestic  mo- 
nopoly may  levy  additional  burdens  on  the  consumers.  This 
possibility  arises  if  competition  among  the  domestic  producers 
is  not  free.  As  will  presently  appear,  no  special  benefits  to 
the  protected  producers  accrue,  and  no  monopoly  profits  are 
derived,  if  domestic  competition  keeps  prices  down  to  the  level 
of  expenses  of  production.  But  where  there  is  a  possibility 
of  monopoly  and  of  abnormal  profit  to  the  protected  capitalists, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  say  that,  if  they  must  have  protective 
duties,  these  should  not  be  greater  than  suffice  to  enable  the 
industry  to  be  carried  on.    But  it  is  absurd  to  urge  tba' 
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proposal,  even  in  ibis  form,  is  a  "scientific"  solution  of  the 
protective  question.  It  simply  amounts  to  saying  that  pro- 
tection should  not  be  carried  to  the  point  where  it  may  foster 
monopoly. 

§  5.  The  strength  of  the  general  presumption  against  pro- 
tection will  be  made  clearer  by  a  consideration  of  the  working 
of  protective  duties  in  greater  detail. 

When  a  duty  is  imposed  on  a  conunodity,  its  price  usually 
rises  by  the  amount  of  the  duty.  Usually  it  does  so,  but  not 
necessarily;  and  not  always  at  once,  but  often  only  in  the 
end,  even  in  those  cases  where  this  normal  result  is  to  be  looked 
for.  Strictly,  the  result  is  to  be  expected  only  if  the  com- 
modity is  produced  under  free  competition  and  imder  the 
conditions  of  constant  return.^  Ordinarily  a  duty,  like  any  tax 
on  a  commodity,  increases  by  so  much  the  expense  of  getting 
the  article  to  market.  The  amount  of  the  tax  or  duty  must 
be  added  to  the  price  charged  the  consiuner  if  the  producer  is 
to  get  his  usual  retiun.  But  a  rise  in  price  has  its  effect  on 
demand.  Very  likely  the  same  quantity  cannot  be  sold  at  the 
higher  price.  The  producer,  none  the  less,  may  not  be  able  to 
lessen  the  supply  with  any  promptness ;  he  may  have  a  lai^ 


1  If  a  commodity  ia  produced  under  the  conditions  of  diminiHhing  or  of  in- 
creasing return,  the  case  is  obviously  different.  Under  Himmialifng  return,  a  tax 
per  unit  of  quantity  tends  to  check  consumption,  lessen  production,  lower  mar- 
ginal cost,  and  so  increase  price  by  less  than  the  amount  of  the  tax.  Conversely, 
under  increasing  return,  a  tax,  by  lessening  consumption,  tends  to  raise  marginal 
cost  and  so  to  increase  price  by  more  than  the  amount  of  the  tax.  A  tax  on  a 
monopolised  article  works  out  its  results  through  the  principles  of  monop<^ 
value ;  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  such  a  tax,  in  the  case  of  an  artide  for 
which  the  demand  is  highly  elastic,  will  cause  little  rise  in  price,  and  will  be  borne 
ehiefly  by  the  monopoly  producer.  All  these  possibilities,  however,  appear  in 
the  case  of  internal  taxes  quite  as  much  as  in  that  of  import  duties.  They 
present  no  special  problems  in  international  trade ;  they  are  part  of  the  theory 
of  value.  Moreovo*,  they  are  not  often  of  much  practical  consequence.  As  in- 
timated in  the  text,  the  usual  case  is,  in  the  long  run,  that  of  constant  return. 
The  most  important  qualification  of  the  general  reasoning  probably  is  to  be 
made  for  articles  subject  to  a  quasi  monopoly  of  good  will  or  trademark,  where 
the  producers,  though  they  have  no  permanent  or  unqualified  monopoly,  make 
unusual  profits  for  a  considerable  time,  and  can  possibly  be  deprived  of  a  part 
of  these  profits  through  the  operation  of  a  tax.  Compare  what  ia  said  below, 
Book  VIII.  Chapter  70. 
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plant  committed  to  making  the  particular  thing.  For  a  while^ 
therefore,  price  may  be  raised  by  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
tax ;  conceivably  it  may  not  be  raised  at  all.  Only  as  supply 
is  slowly  adjusted  to  the  new  situation  will  normal  conditions 
be  regained  and  the  price  raised  so  as  to  recoup  the  producers 
and  dealers  for  their  increased  expenses  of  production.  Hence 
it  is  true  that  a  duty  on  imports,  and  indeed  any  tax  on  a 
commodity,  may  fall  for  a  while  on  the  producer,  foreign  or 
domestic ;  while  yet  in  the  end,  it  falls  with  its  full  weight  on 
the  consumer. 

So  long  as  the  conmiodity  continues  to  be  imported,  this 
rise  in  price  brings  a  tax,  but  no  national  loss.  It  is  true  that 
the  consumers  are  in  effect  deprived  of  so  much  of  their  in- 
comes ;  but  what  they  lose,  the  public  treasury  gains.  Taxes 
are  presumably  levied  for  useful  public  purposes.  They  do 
not  stand  for  waste.  If  the  needed  revenue  had  not  been  got 
by  customs  duties,  it  would  have  been  got  in  some  other  way, 
and  the  same  tax  would  have  been  levied  on  the  public. 

Suppose,  however,  that  after  the  duty  has  been  imposed, 
domestic  producers  supplant  the  foreigners.  They  charge  higher 
prices  than  the  foreigners  did ;  they  must  charge  higher  prices, 
in  order  to  get  a  profit.  If  they  could  bring  the  commodity 
to  market  at  the  same  price  as  the  foreigner,  there  never  would 
have  been  any  importation.  The  fact  that  the  domestic  pro- 
ducers did  not  enter  the  field  before  the  duty  was  imposed, 
shows  that  they  are  imder  a  disadvantage.^  When  they  are 
stimulated  by  the  duty  to  enter  the  field,  and  sell  their  article 
at  a  hi^er  price  than  the  imported  one  had  previously  cost, 
the  consumer  pays  the  tax  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  if  the 
article  continued  to  be  imported,  —  that  is,  in  the  shape  of 
higher  prices.  Only,  there  is  in  this  case  no  revenue  to  the 
public  treasury.  The  extra  price  stands  for  so  much  bonus 
to  the  domestic  producers,  to  enable  them  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  a  disadvantageous  industry.  And  it  represents  so 
much  national  loss.    In  most  discussion  of  protective  duties, 

>  But  flee  what  is  flaid  in  Chapter  37,  |  2,  on  protection  to  young  induatriei. 
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at  least  in  the  United  States,  the  common  assumption  is  that 
the  creation  of  a  domestic  industry,  supplying  a  commodity 
which  was  previously  imported,  represents  so  much  gain. 
Strictly,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  payment  of  duties  on 
continued  imports  brings  no  loss;  the  loss  arises  from  the 
domestic  supply. 

Hence,  where  the  principle  of  free  trade  is  consistently  fol- 
lowed, a  customs  duty  on  an  article  is  accompanied  by  an 
internal  tax  of  the  same  amoimt  on  the  domestic  product. 
Then  the  combined  taxes  operate  solely  to  bring  in  revenue, 
and  have  no  effect  on  the  direction  of  industry  within  the 
country.  Such  is  the  present  (1910)  system  in  Great  Britain. 
Her  customs  duties  are  limited  to  a  few  articles  of  general 
consumption,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  beer,  spirits, 
tobacco.  On  such  articles  as  beer  and  spirits,  an  internal  tax 
is  imposed  at  the  same  rate  as  the  customs  duty.  Tea,  coffee, 
cocoa,  sugar,  and  the  like  will  not  be  produced  within  the  coun- 
try under  any  circumstances,  or  at  least  not  under  any  such 
moderate  duties  as  are,  in  fact,  levied ;  the  duties  on  them  are  of 
a  purely  revenue  sort.^  Sometimes,  in  popular  discussion,  it 
is  said  that  the  imposition  of  any  duties  whatever  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  free  trade.  Obviously,  this  is  a 
mistake ;  it  is  only  the  imposition  of  duties  that  cause  a  sub- 
stitution of  domestic  products  for  imported  that  conflicts  with 
the  principle. 

When  a  customs  duty  operates  to  bring  into  existence  a  domes- 
tic industry,  the  domestic  producers  do  not  make  unusual  gains ; 
that  is,  not  if  the  commodity  be  brought  to  market  under  com- 
petitive conditions.  Very  likely  those  who  take  the  initiative 
in  producing  the  article  make  unusual  profits  on  the  first  im- 

1  Tobacco  is  in  the  aame  daoB  with  tea  and  coffee ;  aD  of  it  is  imported.  Its 
euldvation  in  the  United  Kinsdom  is  prohibited,  on  the  assumption  (a  reason- 
able one)  that  only  sporadic  cases  of  its  cultiYation  would  appear  in  any  case,  and 
that  the  supervision  and  taxation  of  these  would  cost  more  than  any  internal 
revenue  would  justify.  The  most  convenient  way  to  ooUect  the  British  tax  on 
tobacco  is  to  levy  a  customs  duty  on  theimpoits,  and  prevent  once  for  all  domea- 
tic  production. 
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position  of  a  duty.  In  time,  however,  profits  will  fall  to  the 
normal  level,  and  at  that  normal  level  prices  will  be  hi^er  than 
foreign  prices  only  if  a  real  disadvantage  handicaps  the  domestic 
producers.  In  other  words,  nobody  gains,  and  the  community 
loses,  —  the  loss  consisting  in  its  paying  more  for  the  protected 
article  than  it  would  have  had  to  pay  without  the  protection. 

Where  there  are  not  competitive  conditions, — where  there  is  a 
monopoly,  complete  or  partial,  permanent  or  temporary,  —  the 
domestic  producers  may  make  unusual  gains.  To  the  extent 
that  they  do  so,  another  item  enters  into  the  account.  There 
may  not  only  be  some  national  loss,  but  in  addition  a  shift  of  rev- 
enue from  one  set  of  persons  to  another  set.  The  commodity 
may  be  produced  at  higher  expense  within  the  country,  and  may 
have  to  sell  on  that  ground  for  a  higher  price  than  if  imported. 
It  may  sell  for  a  price  still  higher,  because  the  domestic  producers 
are  in  a  position  to  keep  out  competition  and  make  unusual  gains. 
It  may  even  happen  that  the  imposition  of  a  duty  enables  do- 
mestic producers  who  are  under  no  disadvantage  at  all,  and  who 
could  bring  the  article  to  market  as  cheaply  as  the  foreigners, 
to  form  a  combination  and  exact  a  price  higher  than  the  com- 
petitive one.    In  such  a  case  there  is  no  national  loss  at  all. 

Naturally  enough,  this  last-mentioned  case  is  precisely  that  in 
which  protection  is  most  unpopular,  thou^  in  a  sense  least  harm- 
ful. Where  the  protected  producers  make  no  unusual  gains,  the 
Efystem  is  supposed  to  work  not  unfairly.  The  vague  and  dis- 
tant consequences  on  general  industrial  efficiency  which  strict 
economic  analysis  brings  out  are  within  the  ken  of  comparatively 
few  persons.  The  direct  consequence  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul,  which  appears  in  case  of  monopoly,  strikes  the  popular 
imagination  at  once  and  leads  to  indignation,  even  though,  on 
cool  consideration,  it  appears  that  Paul  gains  what  Peter  loses, 
and  that  the  community  as  a  whole  is  no  worse  off. 

The  ease  with  which  popular  feeling  can  be  roused  against  a 
monopoly  has  led  to  the  frequent  statements  that  protection 
breeds  monopoly.  The  former  head  of  the  American  Sugar  Re- 
fining C!ompany  —  a  "trust"  or  would-be  monopoly  —  once 
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remarked  to  a  congressional  committee  of  investigation  that 
'Hhe  tariff  is  the  mother  of  all  trusts/'  and  the  aphorism  became 
the  text  of  many  free  trade  sermons.  Its  truth  is  limited.  The 
.  causes  of  combination  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  industries  of  mod- 
)  em  times.  They  are  found  mainly  in  the  development  of  pro- 
\  duction  on  a  great  scale;  and  it  is  superficial  to  ascribe  a 
/  tendency  so  far-reaching  to  a  single  external  cause. 

It  is  true  that  protective  duties  sometimes  bring  combination 
more  eadly  and  at  an  earlier  date,  and  sometimes  increase 
the  gains  from  it.  This  is  particularly  the  case  where  the 
situation  is  ripe  for  consolidation  within  the  country,  but  not 
ripe  for  international  consolidation,  —  a  stage  of  development 
not  uncommon,  especially  in  the  United  States  during  recent 
years.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  tendency  to  combina- 
tion, strong  and  far-reaching  though  it  is,  works  out  its  results 
automatically,  irrespective  of  favoring  causes  or  legislative  influ- 
ences. Protective  duties  have  been  in  the  United  States  during 
the  last  generation  a  favoring  cause.  Though  the  trust  problem 
is  in  its  essence  very  different  from  that  of  protection,  —  a  graver 
problem,  and  of  far  larger  social  consequence,  —  the  two  inter- 
lace in  some  industries. 

Just  as  protective  duties  may  bring  unusual  gains  to  some 
capitalists,  if  these  can  keep  out  competitors,  so  they  may  bring 
exceptionally  high  wages  to  some  workmen,  on  the  same  condi- 
tion of  keeping  out  competition.  This  is  commonly  less  ea^ 
for  the  workmen,  but  it  is  not  impossible,  at  least  for  considerable 
stretches  of  time.  It  is  most  feasible  in  occupations  of  the  handi* 
craft  sort,  calling  for  special  acquired  skill,  and  not  subjected  to 
the  machine  processes.  Such  is,  or  at  least  has  been  until  very 
recent  times,  glass  blowing.  Certain  kinds  of  glass,  especially 
window  glass,  have  caUed  for  the  services  of  the  blowers,  whose 
trade  is  not  easily  learned.  They  have  had  a  tight  union,  have 
restricted  entrance  to  the  trade,  and  have  maintained  exception- 
ally high  wages.  The  employers  in  this  industry  have  also  com- 
bined ;  so  that  there  has  been  a  double  monopoly  of  capitalista 
and 'workmen,  promoted  by  very  high  import  duties.    The  two 
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favored  sets  have  alternately  quarreled  and  joined  forces^  with 
the  advantage  in  the  end,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  to  the  employers. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  new  inventions  have  come  in,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  machinery  has  tended  to  deprive  the  handicraft  workmen 
of  their  special  advantage.  But  so  long  as  the  old  conditions 
remained  (and  the  transition  to  machinery  is  by  no  means  com- 
pleted in  this  industry)  the  tariff  system  may  be  said  really  to 
have  kept  up  wages,  —  not  wages  of  workmen  in  general,  but 
those  of  a  limited  group.  And  here,  as  in  the  case  of  govern- 
ment industiies,^  workmen  in  general  are  likely  to  regard  with 
approval  this  advantage  to  the  small  group,  even  though  it  may 
mean  higher  charges  to  consumers  and  to  the  great  body  of  the 
workmen  as  consumers.  Anything  that  means  high  wages  to 
any  set  of  manual  laborers  finds  favor  with  the  labor  leaders 
and  doubtless  with  the  dumb  rank  and  file  also ;  partly  from 
mere  clannish  sympathy,  but  mainly  from  inability  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  causes  that  bring  real  advantage  to  all 
and  those  that  bring  advantage  to  a  favored  few  miy, 

1  Ooopm  vbttt  ii  Miid  in  Book  Vn.  Chapter  02, 1 5b 


CHAPTER  37 
PBOTEcnoN  AND  Free  Trade,  continued.    Some  Abguments 

FOB  PBOTECnON 

§  1.  The  simpler  aspects  of  the  protective  controversy  have 
been  considered  in  the  preceding  chapter,  —  those  which  bring 
out  most  strongly  the  case  for  free  trade.  They  tend  to  show 
that  the  increase  in  price  due  to  a  protective  duty  represents  a 
net  loss.  But  there  are  ways  in  which  the  loss  may  be  offset. 
The  consideration  of  the  various  possible  modes  of  offset  brings 
out  those  arguments  for  protection  which  have  some  degree  of 
validity. 

First  there  is  a  possible  effect  on  the  terms  of  international  ex- 
change.^ The  first  influence  of  a  duty  is  aknost  necessarily  to 
lessen  imports.  Even  if  it  be  a  purely  revenue  duty,  it  will  lessen 
them ;  the  rise  in  price  will  cause  a  decline  in  consumption,  unless 
demand  happens  to  be  quite  inelastic.  If  the  duty  is  protective, 
and  operates  to  stimulate  domestic  production,  the  decline  in 
imports  will  be  more  certain  and  greater.  Hence,  the  movement 
of  specie  will  be  into  the  country.  Then  will  ensue  the  train  of 
consequences  (alwasns  supposing  the  flow  of  specie  to  be  consider- 
/  able  and  continued)  already  familiar  to  the  reader.  Prices  and 
incomes  rise  within  the  country,  and  fall  in  foreign  countries. 
Exports  in  time  begin  to  be  checked,  as  the  prices  of  exported 
articles  rise ;  imports  are  stimulated,  as  the  prices  of  imported 
articles  fall.  The  length  of  this  period  of  transition,  and  the 
extent  of  the  change  before  it  comes  to  an  end,  depend  on  the 
play  of  reciprocal  demand.  If  the  commodities  exported  from 
a  coimtry  are  of  a  sort  insistently  demanded  in  foreign  countries ; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  commodities  which  it  imports  are 
not  such  as  to  be  consumed  more  largely  as  their  prices  fall,  — 

^  In  the  senae  in  which  that  phrue  wm  ufed  and  eipliinwd  in  ChBpUr  86. 
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then  the  change  may  be  considerable.  Eventually  equilibrium 
is  reestablished;  exports  diminish  and  imports  increase  until 
pajrments  again  balance.  When  this  stage  is  finally  reached^ 
the  country  that  imposed  the  duty  will  have  higher  money  m- 
comes  and  higher  prices.  The  higher  incomes  will  be  of  no  bene- 
fit so  far  as  domestic  purchases  go^  since  within  the  country 
prices  have  risen  in  the  same  proportion.  But  they  will  be  of 
advantage  in  the  purchase  of  things  imported. 

In  such  a  case,  there  is  a  balance  of  loss  against  gain.  The 
consumers  lose  as  purchasers  of  the  protected  articles,  that  is,  of 
those  made  at  home  under  the  influence  of  the  duties ;  but  they 
gain  as  purchasers  of  things  that  continue  to  be  imported.  Even 
if  the  particular  articles  subjected  to  the  duties  are  completely 
shut  out,  there  will  remain  imports  of  other  articles.  Thus, 
in  the  United  States,  protective  duties  during  the  last  generation 
have  served  to  prohibit  completely  the  importation  of  many 
manufactures ;  but  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  tropical  articles  of  all  sorts, 
sundry  raw  materials,  some  finer  manufactures,  have  continued 
to  come  in.  All  these,  if  the  reasoning  of  the  pceceding  para- 
graph holds  good,  are  got  in  reality  more  cheaply  because  of  the 
duties.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  things  imported,  being  still 
subject  to  duty,  are  absolutely  raised  in  price ;  but  for  this  ad- 
vance there  is  a  full  recompense  in  the  revenue  received  by  the 
public  treasury,  and  in  the  relief  (presumably)  from  other  taxes. 
But  even  these  imports  are  not  raised  in  price  by  the  full  amount 
of  the  duties,  —  there  is  some  offset  because  foreign  prices  in 
general  have  fallen,  and  domestic  money  incomes  have  risen. 

How  far  is  reasoning  of  this  sort  applicable  to  the  concrete 
facts  ?  Precisely  to  the  same  extent  as  the  general  reasoning  on 
the  distribution  of  the  gains  from  international  trade.  How 
difficult  it  is  to.  verify  this  in  detail  has  already  been  shown. 
Take  the  case  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years,  when  a  system  of  high  protective  duties  has  been  steadily 
maintained.  Throughout  the  period  a  whole  series  of  other 
factors  has  been  influencing  international  trade  in  opposing  ways. 
The  protective  system,  in  so  far  as  it  has  restricted  imports,  has 
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been  among  the  factors  making  for  gain  in  the  terms  of  exchange. 
The  high  tariff  has  contributed  something  toward  a  higher 
range  of  money  incomes.  How  far  the  gain  from  this  source 
has  served  to  offset  the  loss  from  the  domestic  commodities 
produced  and  sold  at  higher  cost,  is  impossible  of  calculation. 
It  is  a  gain,  at  best,  little  reckoned  with  in  the  popular  contro- 
versy. Most  people  who  try  to  persuade  the  public  to  their 
opinions  on  one  or  another  side  of  the  tariff  question  reason 
only  about  what  is ''  good  for  business,"  about  employing  labor, 
higher  prices  to  consumers,  extortionate  monopolies.  Even  the 
simpler  questions  really  involved,  as  to  the  general  effects  of  the 
geographical  division  of  labor,  they  perceive  but  vaguely ;  the 
more  intricate  ones  here  considered  are  quite  beyond  the  under- 
standing not  only  of  the  average  man,  but  of  the  average  writer 
on  protection.      ^^  -  '      -^  ' 

It  is  obvious  that  all  countries  could  not  play  this  game. 
No  one  of  them  has  a  monopoly  of  imposing  import  duties. 
A  cpndition  of  mutual  grasping  and  recrimination  may  be  im- 
agmed,  in  which  each  country  tries  to  get  from  the  other  all  it 
can,  with  the  eventual  result  of  some  advantage  to  one  among 
them  in  the  form  of  higher  money  incomes,  and  of  considerable 
loss  to  that  country  and  to  the  rest  from  the  curtailment  of  the 
advantageous  division  of  labor.  Commercial  strife  has  come 
perilously  near  this  state  in  modem  times ;  but  the  immediate 
object  held  in  view  by  the  combatants  has  never  been  that  of 
getting  some  of  the  imports  cheaper.  The  motives  and  objects 
have  invariably  been  of  a  semi-mercantilist  sort :  to  check  im- 
ports generally,  to  market  more  and  more  exports.  Reciprocity 
movements  are  a  compromise  resulting  from  this  familiar  sort 
of  contest. 

S  2.  The  ai^^ument  for  protection  to  young  industries  points 
to  another  way  in  which  the  prima  facie  case  in  favor  of  free  trade 
may  be  fairly  met,  and  the  initial  loss  from  protection  offset. 
The  fi^  of  it  is  that  an  industry  really  advantageous  for  a 
country  may  be  prevented  from  arising  because  of  ignorance, 
lack  of  experience,  and  all  the  obstacles  that  impede  sucoess  in 
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unfamiliar  undertakings.  Stated  in  another  way,  the  argument  is 
that  while  the  price  of  the  protected  article  is  temporarily  raised 
by  the  duty,  eventually  it  is  lowered.  Competition  sets  in,  it  is 
said,  and  brings  a  lower  price  in  the  end.  The  free  trader 
asks,  why  any  need  of  a  duty,  if  the  domestic  producer  is  really 
able  to  sell  at  a  lower  price  than  the  foreigner  ?  The  answer  is 
that  this  reduction  in  domestic  price  comes  only  with  the  lapse 
of  time.  At  the  outset  the  domestic  producer  has  difficulties, 
and  cannot  meet  foreign  competition.  In  the  end  he  learns 
bow  to  produce  to  best  advantage,  and  then  can  bring  the  article 
to  market  as  cheaply  as  the  foreigner,  even  more  cheaply.  Most 
persons  who  use  this  second  form  of  the  argument  (as  to  the 
eventual  lowering  of  domestic  prices)  are  but  dimly  aware  of  its 
identity  with  that  for  protection  to  young  industries.  But  the 
two  argimients  are  one  and  the  same,  resting  on  the  premises 
of  temporary  obstacles  and  eventual  success. 

The  theoretical  validity  of  this  argument  has  been  admitted 
by  almost  all  economists.  The  question  is  how  far  and  under 
what  circumstances  there  is  ground  for  applying  protection  with 
prospect  of  this  good  result.  The  argument  was  first  used  (in 
such  a  way  as  really  to  make  an  impression)  in  the  United  States : 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  this  coun- ' 
try  was  in  the  transition  from  dominantly  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial conditions  to  the  stage  of  modem  manufacturing.  It 
was  carried  from  the  United  States  to  Germany  by  its  best-known 
advocate,  Friedrich  List,  who  applied  it  to  Germany  in  her  transi- 
tion during  the  middle  of  that  century  from  semi-medieval  to 
modem  conditions.  The  United  States  was  then  a  "young" 
country,  and  Germany,  though  an  old  country,  had  manufactur- 
ing industries  young  so  far  as  modem  ways  were  concerned. 
There  was  force,  as  to  both  countries,  in  the  contention  that 
manufactures  with  machinery,  power,  large-scale  operation,  were 
certain  to  arise  in  any  case,  or  at  least  had  an  advantageous  op- 
portunity ;  and  that  the  process  of  transition  and  growth  could 
be  made  easier,  and  a  beneficial  result  could  be  reached  at  an 
earlier  date,  by  a  temporary  handicap  on  the  developed  compet- 
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itors  of  older  countries.  En^and,  of  course,  was  the  country 
then  in  the  van,  agamst  which  such  shelter  was  sought. 

List  and  the  other  more  moderate  advocates  of  nurturing  pro- 
tection said  that  duties  for  this  purix)se  should  be  moderate  and 
should  be  temporary.  They  should  be  moderate  —  not  to  ex- 
ceed say  twenty-five  per  cent  — because,  if  the  domestic  industry 
was  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  be^nning,  there  was  little 
prospect  that  it  would  ever  reach  independence.  They  should  be 
temporary  —  not  to  endure  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  years  — 
because  in  the  end,  by  supposition,  the  domestic  industry  would 
not  need  them,  and  ought  to  be  able  and  willing  to  face  foreign 
competition.  It  was  further  added  that  agricultural  commodi- 
ties and  raw  materials  give  no  field  for  this  sort  of  protection. 
Their  geographical  distribution  is  determined  chiefly  by  unalter- 
able ph3rsical  conditions.  Only  in  manufacturing  industries 
can  the  legislator  have  a  prospect  of  encouraging  young  indus- 
tries with  good  results. 

These  limitations  on  the  argument  are  reasonable;  more 
particularly  the  exclusion  of  agricultural  articles.  The  gov- 
ernment can  do  much  to  promote  efficiency  in  agriculture ;  but 
chiefly  by  diffusing  education,  improving  the  conditions  of  ten- 
ure, promoting  science.  There  are  respectable  arguments,  as 
will  presently  appear,  for  duties  on  such  articles ;  but  they  are 
of  a  very  different  kind  from  this  one,  which  looks  to  promoting 
eventual  cheapness.  The  United  States  has  long  levied  protec- 
tive duties  on  wool,  but  never  with  any  prospect  of  getting  wool 
cheaper  thereby,  and  with  less  prospect  now  (1910)  than  ever. 
Germany  and  France  levy  duties  on  grwi,  as  England  did  until 
1846 ;  but  there  was  not  for  En^and  in  the  earlier  time,  nor  is 
there  for  the  C!ontinentaI  countries  to-day,  any  outlook  for  se- 
curing domestic  supplies  at  once  more  abundantly  and  cheaply. 

The  other  limitations  seem  also  reasonable;  but  in  actual 
experience  it  is  not  so  clear  that  they  must  be  observed  in 
order  to  secure  the  desired  result.  Not  only  moderate  duties, 
but  very  heavy  ones,  may  set  things  going,  and  eventually 
lead*to  an  independent  domestic  industry.    Of  this  possibility 
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the  recent  history  of  the  silk  manufacture  in  the  United  States 
supplies  an  illustration.  A  duty  of  sixty  per  cent  on  silks  was 
imposed  during  the  Civil  War  (1864).  The  object  at  first  was 
revenue.  Then  a  domestic  industry  grew  up ;  and  the  duty  was 
maintained,  even  increased  (especially  in  1897).  Ck)mpetition 
became  active,  and  great  improvements  were  introduced.  The 
silk  manufacture  has  indeed  been  the  last  of  the  textile  indus- 
tries to  be  adjusted  to  the  machine  processes ;  but  this  develop- 
ment seems  to  have  been  promoted  in  the  United  States  by  the 
establishment  of  the  industry  under  the  shelter  of  protection. 
It  is  certain  that  advances  in  manufacturing  methods  have  taken 
place ;  it  is  probable  that  some  branches  of  the  industry,  thou(^ 
not  all|  have  reached  the  stage  where  the  fabrics  can  be  put  on 
the  market  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  imported.  Nor  is  it  in- 
consistent with  this  outcome  that  the  domestic  producers  still 
clamor  for  protection.  They  are  simply  in  the  habit  of  doing 
so.  Most  business  men  know  very  little  outside  the  immediate 
range  of  their  buoness.  If  foreign  competition  has  been  long 
shut  off  by  a  high  duty,  they  are  ignorant  of  its  possible  effects ; 
and  if  there  is  a  proposal  to  permit  it  again,  they  object  on  gen- 
eral principles,  even  though  they  are  quite  able  to  hold  their 
own.  The  protective  system,  especially  when  exaggerated  stress 
is  laid  on  it  through  party  politics,  begets  an  abject  fear  of  all 
foreign  competition.  Notwithstanding  this  common  attitude 
of  the  domestic  producers,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  object 
of  protection  to  young  industries  has  been,  in  fact,  attained ; 
thou^,  no  doubt,  the  only  certain  way  to  ascertain  this  is  to  re- 
move the  duties  and  let  the  domestic  producers  meet  the  for- 
eigners on  even  terms. 

While  it  is  possible  that  protection  to  young  industries  may  be 
successfully  applied  where  advantages  in  production  rest  not  on 
natural  grounds,  but  on  acquired  skill,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
say  how  far  there  is  a  probability  of  such  success.  The  question 
is  part  of  one  much  wider,  —  the  general  causes  of  the  advance 
of  the  arts.  Economic  history  shows  that  the  spread  of  the  va- 
rious trades  and  manufactures  in  different  countries  has  taken 

2u 
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place  by  no  ''natural''  process,  and  that  ''artificial"  factors, 
such  as  governmental  encouragement,  the  ^nigration  of  skilled 
artisans,  the  social  and  political  organization  of  a  country,  have 
been  of  large,  often  dominant,  effect.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
apply  to  the  conditions  of  medieval  and  early  modem  times  a 
theory  of  natural  advantages  and  of  settled  differences  in  com- 
parative costs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lesson  of  history  seems  to 
be  that  otiier  modes  of  encouragement  have  been  more  effective 
than  protective  duties ;  such  as  rational  education,  free  industry, 
abatement  of  social  barriers,  promotion  of  invention  by  patents 
and  trademarks.  In  very  modem  times,  with  the  wide  diffusion 
of  industrial  education,  the  ease  of  communication,  the  technical 
press,  the  eager  search  for  all  ways  of  investing  capital  at  a  profit, 
—  the  argument  for  protection  to  young  industries  would  seem 
to  have  lost  much  of  its  force.  None  the  less,  possibilities  still 
exist,  as  in  the  case  of  the  silk  manufacture  just  cited.  Unfortu- 
nately the  decisive  test  —  eventual  removal  of  duties  —  is  one 
which  domestic  producers  are  likely  always  to  oppose ;  and  hence 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  in  any  concrete  case  whether  the  com- 
munity ultimately  gets  a  real  gain  sufficient  to  offset  the  initial 
loss. 

§  3.  Political  considerations  are  often  urged  in  favor  of  protec- 
tive duties. 

The  most  conspicuous  illustration  is  afforded  by  shipping.  In 
the  daysof  wooden  vessels,  a  merchantman  was  not  so  very  differ- 
ent from  a  man-of-war,  and  at  all  events  training  in  handling  the 
two  was  the  same.  Moreover,  a  merchant  marine  was  an  effec- 
tive auxiliary  in  times  of  war.  The  first  of  these  reasons  is  less 
important  in  our  day,  when  steel  battleships  have  intricate  and 
highly  specialized  machinery  of  their  own.  The  second  is  per- 
haps as  important  as  in  former  days.  A  modem  navy  needs  an 
elaborate  complement  of  scout  ships,  supply  ships,  colUers,  not 
to  mention  transports.  A  large  mercantile  marine  supplies 
these,  or  at  least  aids  mightily  in  supplying  the  suddenly  in- 
creased need  of  them  which  arises  in  time  of  war.  If,  to  use 
Adam  Smitii's  phrase,  defense  [or  aggression  ?]  is  more  important 
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than  opulence,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  promote  a  mercantile 
marine,  even  thou^  it  cannot  do  ite  work  so  cheaply  as  foreign 
shipping.  It  might  even  be  economical  to  subadiie  a  merchant 
marine,  under  conditions  which  assure  the  availability  of  the 
merchant  ships  in  time  of  war;  this  course  bemg  veryposmbly 
cheaper  than  that  of  hurriedly  cieatmg  an  auxiliary  fleet  ^dien 
war  breaks  out. 

Viewed  simply  as  a  matter  of  the  adjustment  of  a  oountiy's 
productive  forces,  the  protection  of  shipping  presents  no  new 
question  of  principle.  If  foreign  ships  can  carry  goods  more 
cheaply  than  domestic  ships,  let  them  do  it,  says  the  free  trader. 
There  is  no  wonder-working  magic  in  having  your  own  ships. 
They  exist  simply  to  carry  goods ;  and  the  same  grounds  which 
hold  for  letting  the  foreigner  produce  and  sell  goods  to  you,  if 
he  can  do  it  more  cheaply,  hold  for  letting  him  transport  goods 
for  you,  if  he  can  do  it  more  cheaply. 

The  only  economic  peculiarity  in  the  shipping  situation  is  that 
the  same  method  of  protection,  by  duties,  is  not  here  available ; 
at  least  not  for  shipping  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  Though  a  sys- 
tem of  preferential  taxes  can  be  elaborated,  it  is  peculiarly  open 
to  retaliation.  Tonnage  duties  may  be  made  higher  on  foreign 
ships  than  on  domestic ;  or  duties  on  goods  imported  in  foreign 
bottoms  may  be  made  higher.  But  this  sort  of  discrimination  in- 
vites easy  retaliation.  The  domestic  ships  so  favored  must  in  due 
time  go  to  foreign  ports,  and  in  those  ports  they  in  turn  may  meet 
the  same  sort  of  hostile  treatment.  Not  only  may  they  do  so, 
but  they  certainly  will.  Retaliation  of  this  sort  has  been  uni- 
versally applied.  Hence  all  countries  have  found  thonselves 
compelled  to  enter  on  reciprocity  arrangements  for  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  direct  trade  between  them,  and  have  agreed  to  treat  . 
domestic  and  foreign  vessels  on  the  same  terms.  Coastwise 
shipping  —  from  one  port  to  another  in  the  same  country  (in- 
cluding colonies)  —  is  of  course  not  subject  to  this  limitation, 
and  here  protection  can  be  applied  without  hindrance.  Most 
coimtries  which  maintain  protection  in  any  form  apply  it  to  the 
coasting  trade,  usually  by  excluding  foreigners  once  for  all. 
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For  shipping  in  the  foreign  trade,  the  only  available  protective 
policy  is  that  of  direct  subsidy.  The  difference  between  this  and 
protection  through  duties  is  one  of  method  only.  In  the  case  of 
subsidy  the  community  is  called  on  to  pay  money  directly  in 
order  to  promote  a  particular  industry.  In  the  case  of  protective 
duties  it  is  called  on  to  pay  indirectly,  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices  to  those  engaged  in  a  particular  industry.  The  subsidy 
or  bounty  method  has  been  applied  in  other  cases  than  ship- 
ping ;  frequently  in  older  times,  more  sparingly  in  our  own  day. 
For  example,  it  was  applied  in  1890  in  this  country,  when  the 
duty  on  sugar  was  abolished,  and  the  domestic  producers,  who 
had  previously  had  the  benefit  of  higher  prices  because  of  an 
import  tax,  were  given  a  direct  bounty  of  the  same  amount  (two 
cents  a  poimd)  on  the  domestic  product.^  A  bounty,  or  subsidy, 
however,  is  a  much  less  insinuating  method,  and  much  more 
likely  to  become  unpopular.  Import  duties,  though  they  come 
in  essentials  to  the  same  thing  as  bounties,  can  be  defended  by 
a  host  of  persuasive  though  fallacious  arguments ;  but  the  direct 
payment  of  money  to  a  favored  industry  presents  in  unmistak- 
able form  the  question  whether  it  is  really  worth  while  thus  to 
tax  the  community.  From  the  free  traders'  point  of  view,  this 
very  simplicity  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  using  in  all  cases 
bounties  and  subsidies  rather  than  import  duties. 

National  pride  and  prejudice  have  been  important  factors  in 
promoting  the  growth  of  protective  feeling,  and  have  been  par- 
ticularly so  in  regard  to  shipping.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  have 
disappeared  from  the  seas :  here  is  the  most  effective  popular 
argument  in  favor  of  shipping  subsidies.  Vaguely  associated 
with  this  are  the  arguments  in  favor  of  a  merchant  marine  as  a 
means  of  supplementing  a  fighting  navy.  This  combination  of 
sentiment,  miUtary  glory,  and  serious  political  considerations 
belongs  outside  the  strict  scope  of  economics.  But  the  drift  of 
all  rational  economic  thinking  is  against  subsidies  to  shipping, 

1  That  bounty  waa  abolished  in  1894,  when  the  susar  duty  waa  reimposed. 
The  only  industry  for  which  a  bounty  has  been  advocated  of  late  in  this  oountiy 
ia  shipping. 
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as  indeed  it  is  against  all  jingoism.  Soberly  considered,  merchant 
ships  are  but  implements  for  promoting  the  division  of  labor, 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  them  are  cause  for  pride  only  if 
the  ships  are  made  and  handled  to  the  real  advantage  of  the 
community.  Soberly  considered,  battleships  are  prima  facte 
a  waste;  if  a  necessity,  a  sad  one;  and  not  to  be  built  one 
iota  beyond  the  limits  of  clear  necessity. 

§  4.  C!onsideration8  as  to  general  social  soundness  are  supposed 
by  some  to  strengthen  the  case  for  free  trade,  by  others  that  for 
protection.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  strong  case  can  be 
made  out  on  such  grounds  either  way.  It  is  said  by  the  pro- 
tectionists that  diversified  industry  has  social  and  educational 
advantages,  and  that  a  oommimity  whose  occupations  have  a  very 
narrow  range  will  be  deficient  in  intelligence  and  adaptability. 
In  view  of  the  degree  of  industrial  diversity  which  is  certain  to 
appear  under  any  circumstances  in  a  modem  country  of  advanced 
civilization,  this  sort  of  vague  allegation  has  no  probative  force. 
Possibly  more  can  be  found  in  the  free  traders'  argument  that  a 
diversity  of  industries  secm^  by  the  promotion  of  manufactures 
at  the  expense  of  agriculture  brings  social  and  political  draw- 
backs. Manufactures  mean  largenscale  production,  concentra- 
tion in  comparatively  few  hands  of  management  and  probably 
of  ownership,  dependence  of  workmen  on  wages  by  hire,  increasing 
inequality.  They  mean,  too,  crowding  in  cities,  and  the  tempta- 
tion to  employ  women  and  children.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  arguments  of  this  sort  were  much  used  in 
the  United  States  against  protection.  They  were  not  without 
weight ;  they  are  not  without  weight  even  now.  The  soundest 
parts  of  our  American  nation  are  in  those  regions  of  the  North 
where  agriculture  is  still  the  dominant  industry.  But,  after  all, 
the  mode  in  which  an  industry  is  conducted,  and  the  character 
,  of  the  people  engaged  in  it,  are  more  important  than  the  nature 
of  the  industry  itself.  The  workingmen  of  the  English  manu- 
facturing districts  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Scotland  are 
better  social  stuff  than  the  agricultural  laborers  of  eastern  Ger- 
many and  probably  even  than  most  of  the  peasant  proprietors  of 
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France.  Ptotection  and  free  trade  are  minor  factors  as  compared 
with  the  diffusion  of  education,  the  general  range  of  intelligence, 
the  distribution  of  wealth  and  income,  the  demarcations  of 
social  classes,  political  and  industrial  freedom. 

A  special  application  of  social  and  political  arguments  has 
recently  been  made  in  Germany,  combined,  however,  with 
reasoning  of  a  strictly  economic  sort.  There  the  controversy 
has  been  between  the  advocates  of  the  Agrarstaat  and  of  the  Ir^ 
dtLstriestaat,^  the  former  being  in  favor  of  duties  on  grain  and 
other  agricultural  products,  the  latter  opposed  to  them.  To  the 
former  —  the  protectionists  —  dependence  on  foreign  countries 
for  indispensable  foodstuffs  seems  to  bring  evils  and  dangers. 
An  agricultural  population,  or  at  least  one  with  a  due  propor- 
tion settled  on  the  land,  is  thought  to  be  better  social  material 
than  one  mainly  engaged  in  manufactures.  A  great  develop- 
ment of  manufactures,  moreover,  and  a  dependence  on  foreign 
markets  for  disposing  of  the  products,  bring  uncertainty. 
Hostile  tariffs,  or  the  loss  of  the  advantage  in  production 
on  which  the  exportation  rests,  may  put  an  end  to  the  trade 
and  endanger  the  established  industries.  Finally  —  and  here 
the  crux  of  the  arguments  is  reached  —  the  present  relations  be- 
tween the  European  manufacturing  countries  and  the  oversea 
countries  from  which  they  get  food  are  essentially  temporary,  — 
temporary,  that  is,  compared  with  a  nation's  life  history.  The 
supply  of  food,  and  especially  of  wheat,  from  the  United  States, 
Argentina,  Canada,  rests  on  predatory  cultivation.'  The  contin- 
uous cropping  of  the  soil  can  be  maintained  only  so  long  as  new 
land  is  still  available.  Sooner  or  later — and  it  will  be  soon,  say 
these  protectionists  —  the  virgin  lands  will  all  be  occupied ;  and 
then  a  conserving  cultivation,  with  varied  crops,  must  come. 
Meanwhile,  population  in  these  new  countries  increases  rapidly, 
their  own  consumption  of  foodstuffs  becomes  greater,  their 
economic  situation  becomes  steadily  less  favorable  to  the  expor- 

>  The  German  word  "Industrie"  means  "manufactures."  It  is  often  mis- 
understood and  mistranslated  to  mean  "industry." 

*  See  what  is  said  in  Book  V,  Chapter  42, 1 6,  on  predaioiy  cultivation. 
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tation  of  grain  and  the  like.  This  transition  has  abready  begun 
in  the  United  States,  hitherto  the  greatest  exporter  of  agri- 
cultural produce.  It  must  set  in,  with  time,  in  other  such 
countries  also. 

Hence  those  old  countries  in  which  great  manufactures  develop, 
based  on  an  exchange  of  the  manufactured  products  with  im- 
ported food,  must  face  the  possibility,  nay  the  probability,  of  an 
eventual  revulsion.  Food  will  no  longer  be  obtainable  by  im- 
portation. The  manufacturing  population  must  then  go  back, 
in  part,  to  the  land.  But  this  population,  under  the  stimulus  of 
plentiful  emplo3rment  and  cheap  food,  will  have  become  large, 
and  an  endeavor  to  support  it  at  home  will  meet  all  the  obstacles 
of  diminishing  returns  from  land.  The  example  of  Elngland  is 
held  up  as  a  warning.  Her  great  population,  which  the  coun- 
try's own  resources  cannot  possibly  supply  with  food  and  ma- 
terials, is  necessarily  dependent  on  foreign  trade,  and  must  be 
constantly  uneasy  lest  the  process  of  exchange  with  other  coun- 
tries may  fail. 

There  is  much  validity  in  this  train  of  reasoning.  As  put  forth 
by  careful  thinkers,  it  admits  the  prima  fade  loss  from  protection. 
It  would  seem  plain  that  in  the  pre'scnt  generation  food  is  got 
cheaper  by  foreign  trade,  and  that  the  exchange  of  manufactures 
for  food  is  for  the  time  being  advantageous.  True,  some  of  the 
ardent  protectionists  hesitate  in  this  sort  of  admission,  as  people 
commonly  hesitate  and  minimize  in  concessions  to  their  oppo- 
nents ;  but  the  admission  must  be  made.  It  must  be  admitted, 
also,  that  the  process  of  checking  the  growth  of  manufactures  by 
making  foodstuffs  dear  is  a  tr3ring  one.  It  is  a  sacrifice  to  the 
apparently  distant  future,  which  in  the  present  generation  must 
be  unpopular.  But  where  the  sentiment  of  nationality  is  strong, 
and  the  welfare  of  coming  generations  is  prized,  such  sacrifice 
may  be  called  for. 

To  go  into  all  the  details  of  the  controversy  on  AgrarsUuU  and 
Industriestaat  would  pass  the  limits  of  this  book.  The  free 
traders  aver  that  in  a  country  of  great  extent  and  diversified 
climate  like  Germany,  no  such  extreme  development  of  manu- 
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factures  as  in  En^aod  is  to  be  looked  for;  that  the  probabOhy 
of  failure  of  supplies  frcmi  food-exporting  countries  is  exagger- 
ated ;  that  if  there  comes  eventually  a  check  to  the  exchange  of 
manufactures  for  food,  it  will  be  by  no  sudden  disastrous  halt, 
but  by  a  gradual  process  to  which  industry  and  populata<m  can 
adjust  themselves ;  and  finally  that,  in  the  present,  the  burden 
of  import  duties  is  heavy,  and  that  the  chief  beneficiaries  are 
a  small  knot  of  large  landed  proprietors*  The  main  economic 
argument  of  the  protectionists,  as  to  the  future  failure  ol  food 
supplies,  raises  a  question  difficult  in  many  directions, — namely, 
bow  far  it  is  wise  to  go  in  the  restriction  of  immediate  satisfac- 
tions for  the  sake  of  a  distant  and  moro  or  less  uncertain  future. 
Shall  we  now  husband  our  coal  supplies,  which  we  know  to  be 
limited  ?  Or  shall  we  use  them  freely  according  to  present  needs, 
partly  indifferent  to  the  futuro,  partly  trusting  to  posable  dis- 
coveries and  improvements  for  other  sources  of  heat  and  power  ? 
Shall  the  Germans  (and  English,  too)  persist  in  a  policy  of  free 
trade  and  of  dependence  on  foreign  countries  for  food  and  ma- 
terials needed  now,  without  cfpeculating  too  anxiously  upon  the 
continuance  of  these  supplies  in  the  imcertain  future?  It  is 
easy  to  err  in  endeavoring  to  provide  too  carefully  for  coming 
generations.  Such  are  some  of  the  large  problems  which  the  pro- 
tective controversy  now  presents  in  a  country  like  Germany,  — 
problems  which  give  fair  groimd  for  differences  of  opinion,  and 
involve  considerations  much  weightier  than  those  usually  put 
forward  by  protectionists  in  the  United  States. 

S  5.  A  somewhat  different  phase  of  the  tariff  oontroverey 
has  appeared  in  England.  There  the  steps  towards  a  manufac- 
turing nation  (Indudriestaat)  have  been  irrevocably  taken,  and 
the  question  is  as  to  the  best  means  of  remaining  with  safety 
and  prosperity  in  this  far-developed  stage.  It  would  seem  at 
first  sight  that  here  a  policy  of  free  trade  alone  is  tenable.  Yet 
the  reaction  against  it  has  appeared  in  England  also,  and  not 
without  the  support  of  effective  arguments.  These  arguments, 
80  far  as  they  are  really  of  weight,  all  turn  on  the  expediency  of 
reciprocity  arrangements. 
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In  the  preceding  pages  it  has  been  said  more  than  once  that 
exaggerated  importance  is  commonly  attached  to  a  country's 
expotiB.  For  a  coontiy  in  England's  situation,  however,  there 
is  substantial  ground  for  watching  the  esqwrts  with  special  care, 
and  perhaps  with  some  anxiety*  Th^  are  the  means  for  ob- 
taining indispensable  imports.  The  altemative  of  producing  the 
imports  at  home  —  of  turning  the  labor  and  capital  from  mak- 
ing the  things  exported  to  making  those  now  imported — hardly 
exists.  i^'^T^eJiwH  must  import ;  and  in  order  to  import,  she  must 
export.  Hence  every  event  which  lessens  the  market  for  ex- 
ports must  cause  concern.  Among  those  events  is  the  imposi- 
tion of  protective  duties  elsewhere.  It  is  a  matter  of  large  con- 
sequence for  EIngland  to  maintain  in  other  countries  an  open 
market  for  herself.  Hence  the  advocacy  of  imperial  federa- 
tion, or  imperial  preference  duties,  as  a  means  of  inducing  the 
colonies  to  relax,  if  not  to  ^ve  up,  their  duties  on  English 
goods ;  and  hence  the  advocacy  of  duties  on  foreign  goods  in 
England,  as  a  means  of  chaffering  with  other  countries  in  nego- 
tiations for  the  reciprocal  reduction  of  tariff  barriers.  In  Eng- 
land, as  in  Germany,  and  indeed  in  all  countries,  the  vulgar 
fallacious  arguments  in  favor  of  protection  play  a  large  part  in 
the  popular  controversy:  increased  employment  for  home 
labor,  support  of  d<xnestic  industry,  tribute  to  foreigners  in 
payments  for  imports,  and  so  on.  But  these  arguments  are 
more  insidiously  dangerous  in  England  than  anywhere  else. 
That  country  depends  for  its  very  existence  on  manufacturing 
industries  which  are  able  to  face  the  competition  of  the  world. 
If  once  her  own  industries  really  lean  on  protection  against 
foreigners,  her  knell  is  sounded.  The  only  solid  ground  for 
advocating  duties  is  to  enable  the  diplomatists  to  higgle  for 
lowered  duties  elsewhere.  And  the  only  ground  for  preferential 
arrangements  with  the  colonies  is  to  induce  them  to  admit 
English  goods  with  no  duties  or  with  lowered  duties. 

In  its  direct  economic  effects,  the  levy  of  duties  on  imports 
in  retaliation  for  duties  elsewhere  on  a  country's  exports,  makes 
the  situation  not  better,  but  worse.    If  Germany  levies  duties 
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on  English  goods,  the  advantages  from  the  division  of  labor 
between  the  two  countries  are  lessened  by  so  much.  If  Eng- 
land then  levies  duties  on  German  goods,  those  advantages  are 
lessened  by  so  much  more.  If,  indeed,  one  takes  a  Mercantilist 
view  of  foreign  trade,  and  assumes  that  its  chief  object  is  to 
procure  a  market  for  the  exports,  then  retaliation  and  reci- 
procity  assiune  a  different  aspect.  Then  a  country  becomes 
always  intent  on  increasing  its  exports,  and  always  uneasy  at 
increasing  its  imports;  and  then  it  will  perhaps  consent  to 
admit  the  imports  more  freely  only  if  tempted  by  a  bait  of 
selling  exports  more  freely.  So  long  as  this  state  of  mind 
exists,  there  is  at  least  a  possibility  of  securing  an  eventual  relax- 
ation of  restrictions  by  first  unposing  restrictions. 

What  may  be  the  substantial  grounds  for  expecting,  in  the 
case  of  England,  a  real  extension  of  international  trade  by  this 
process,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Adam  Smith  remarked  that  this 
matter  was  not  for  the  economist,  but  for  that  crafty  and 
insidious  animal  called  the  statesman  or  politician.  The 
stanch  free  traders  aver  that  other  countries,  and  the  English 
colonies  also,  will  go  their  way  undisturbed  by  retaliatory 
duties  or  preferential  offers,  or  will  mske  concessions  that  are 
only  nominal ;  and  that  England  herself  will  suffer,  and  in  no 
way  gain,  from  her  own  restrictions.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Mercantilist  notions  persist  with 
extraordinary  tenacity.  The  immense  majority  of  persons 
think  of  a  reduction  of  duties,  not  as  a  gain  to  their  own  country, 
but  as  a  favor  shown  to  the  foreigner;  and  conversely  they 
think  of  tariff  reductions  by  foreigners  as  the  opportunity  to 
sell  more  goods  abroad  and  profit  thereby. 

§  6.  The  growth  of  protection  during  the  last  generation  has 
been  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  in  view  of  the  weight  of  rational 
opinion  against  most  of  the  argiunents  commonly  advanced 
for  it.  Half  a  century  ago, — that  is,  during  the  generation 
following  the  repeal  of  the  English  com  laws  in  1846,  —  the 
indications  seemed  to  be  that  free  trade,  or  at  least  a  great 
relaxation  of  customs  barriers,  would  extend  over  the  civilised 
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world.  But  in  the  decade  1870-1880  the  current  began  to 
turn  the  other  way.  Country  after  country  has  set  toward 
protection,  and  England  is  the  only  one  that  has  held  con- 
sistently to  unrestricted  trade.  The  protectionist  reaction  is 
explicable  on  various  grounds.  The  growth  of  nationalist  feel- 
ing is  one  important  cause.  Protection  seems,  to  most  people, 
a  "national"  policy,  and  in  fact  is  so,  in  the  sense  of  causing 
exchanges  to  be  made  within  a  country  rather  than  between 
countries.  The  principle  of  free  trade  has  a  certain  cosmo- 
politan flavor,  and  assumes  (as  well  as  promotes)  a  spirit  of  peace 
and  good  will  among  the  nations.  Another  cause  has  been  the 
breakdown  of  the  British  school  of  political  economy,  and  the 
admitted  need  of  a  thorough  reconstruction  of  economic  theory. 
This  has  promoted  skepticism  as  to  free  trade,  which  was  one 
of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  that  school ;  although  no  part  of  the 
system  of  the  older  economists  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
criticism  better  than  their  reasoning  about  international  trade. 
Still  another  cause  has  been  the  competition  of  oversea  countries 
with  the  agricultural  producers  of  the  Continent.  The  landed 
interest  there,  formerly  indiifferent  or  hostile  to  duties,  has 
joined  in  the  demand  for  protection  against  underselling  for- 
eigners. At  all  events,  during  the  last  generation  a  wave  of 
protection  has  succeeded  the  previous  one  of  free  trade. 

There  are  some  indications  of  a  movement  the  other  way,  — 
a  reaction  toward  lower  duties  again.  The  game  of  obstruct- 
ing imports  has  been  played  by  the  various  countries,  each 
against  the  other,  to  such  an  extent  that  they  seem  to  be  get- 
ting weary  of  it.  They  have  resorted  to  reciprocity  arrange- 
ments as  a  method  of  reaching  a  more  liberal  policy ;  and  this 
is  likely  to  be  the  method  of  the  immediate  future.  Whatever 
the  grounds  on  which  this  new  movement  rests,  and  whatever 
the  methods  used,  ahnost  all  economists  regard  it  with  favor. 
The  rampant  protectionism  which  has  taken  such  bold  in 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  above  all  in  the  United  States,  has 
the  support  of  few  sober  thinkers;  though  there  are  many 
lists  to  whom  unqualified  free  trade  seems  to  bring 
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eolties  of  its  awn.  Wbellier  KntJmd,  in  m 
iawaid  redprodtj,  noald  fvofit  more  faj  iwiHing  aiooC 
aeeqiiiDg  only  tiie  rsoIIb  of  low  dutiei  as  amqgBd  b^r  tt^ 
iAber  eamdna;  or  iriiellicr  die  noald  gnn  by  thrmtfiipig  to 
mspoat  duties  of  her  ovm  and  tins  entering  nciitd[y  into  mt 
UtfgaJnnig  proeeas,  —  these  aie  questions  to  which,  to  repett. 
no  cainsk  answefs  ean  be  given,  and  whidi  nnst  be  left  f jt 
the  ^^wgi«A  people  #»Mi  ^att'fliiw^i^  to  <V*^M^  as  best  thej' 

f  7.  In  the  United  States,  a  seveiely  proteetiYe  tariff 
been  maintained  since  tiie  Civil  War.  The  financial 
of  the  war  caosed  h^  duties  to  be  levied,  especial]^  in  1851 ; 
ful  in  the  fMfrf^^F'"M'  tariff  acts  passed  since  that  time,  these 
duties  have  been  retained,  and  in  manj  <fiiections  raised  farther. 
No  eoontiy  now  (1910)  has  a  moie  rigid  or  altincfaisive  tariff 
sjnrtem  than  the  United  States. 

The  eeonomie  effects  of  this  sjrstem  it  is  impoaaiMe  to  fdSkm 
eaqmaStf.  We  have  seen  thai  its  effects  on  the  tenns  of  inter- 
national eiriiangjp  are  so  interwoven  with  those  of  other  factois 
that  no  muaveiing  is  poesiMe.  Even  more  baffling  is  the  task 
of  fcJIowing  or  measming  its  effects  on  gieneral  proqierity.  The 
proptectaonistSy  on  this  sul>ieei»  as  on  the  rate  of  wages,  have 
preached  and  protested  tiiat  afl  good  thmgi  come  from  their 
tariff.  Such  talk  results  naturally  from  the  exigendes  of  parti- 
san conflicts  and  the  need  of  sini|rfe  arguments  for  the  mass  of 
votos.  So  loud  and  petsisteut  has  been  the  talk  that  for  many 
pereons  not  unintdligent  it  has  become  an  article  of  faith  that 
the  proqpmty  of  Una  eofoatry  rests  on  the  proteotive  tariff. 
Yet  thoe  is  no  greater  ddusioo.  A  multitude  of  f acioni  explain 
our  general  welfare,  —  vast  resourceSi  a  far-spread  division  of 
labor  within  the  country,  a  free,  active,  and  intelligent  popu- 
lation. Has  not  this  North  American  region  been  for  centuries, 
under  all  sorts  of  economic  and  political  conditions,  the  envy 
of  the  world?  But  to  trace  in  detail  the  part  played  by  any 
one  factor  in  promoting  or  retarding  the  enviable  outcome,  is 
wdl-nii^  impossible.  Certain  it  is  that,  so  far  as  the  tariff  is 
concerned,  we  must  rdbr  chiefly  on  general  reasoning     Thefirst 
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same  consideration  indioates  that  the  free  traders  have  gone 
too  far  in  ascribing  ill  effects  to  all  the  parts  of  the  protective 
system.  It  has  not  changed  the  course  of  industry  as  far  as 
their  charges  imply.  The  country  would  be  prosperous,  and 
would  have  greatly  diversified  industries,  without  a  high  tariff 
as  certainly  as  with  it. 

§  8.  The  conditions  on  which  depends  the  maintenance  of 
manufactures  in  a  country  like  the  United  States  deserve  a 
moment's  consideration.  Agriculture  still  remains  the  dominant 
industry,  though  not  as  pronouncedly  so  as  in  former  times. 
Some  manufactures  always  have  existed,  side  by  side  with 
agriculture,  from  the  very  necessities  of  the  case.  These  pro- 
duce what  we  have  called  domestic  commodities,  —  those  not 
subject  to  foreign  competition  in  any  event.  The  manufac- 
tures whose  products  could  conceivably  be  supplied  by  impor- 
tation are  those  which  alone  present  the  tariff  problems.  With 
the  cheapening  of  transportation  and  the  crumbling  away  of 
special  national  ways  and  prejudices,  the  range  of  these  poten- 
tially competitive  manufactures  is  probably  widening.  They 
can  maintain  themselves,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  only  if  they 
have  as  great  a  comparative  advantage  as  agriculture.  They 
can  hold  their  own  against  foreigners  if  their  labor  is  more 
effective  in  the  same  degree  as  labor  in  agriculture  is,  or  if 
they  can  get  labor  on  unusually  cheap  terms.  Labor  may 
be  more  effective  (and  these  are  obviously  the  kinds  of  ad- 
vantage which  are  really  to  be  desired),  either  if  the  natural 
conditions  are  advantageous,  or  if  the  labor  is  intelligently 
directed  and  applied.  Both  these  causes  of  advantage  — 
natural  resources  and  intelligence  in  applying  labor  —  tell  in 
giving  the  United  States  an  advantage  in  agriculture.  Both 
tell,  also,  in  manufactures. 

The  exportation  of  wheat,  cotton,  com  products,  from  the 
United  States,  though  in  large  part  the  result  of  favoring  condi- 
tions of  climate  and  soil,  depends  also  on  agricultural  machinery, 
well-selected  seeds,  cheap  transportation  to  the  railway  and  by 
the  railway.    The  exportation  of  some  manufactures  (or  things 
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classed  in  our  statistics  as  manufactures),  such  as  copper  and 
kerosene  oil,  depends  on  the  same  combination, — natural  re- 
sources and  skill.  But  in  many  manufactures  which  are  exported 
the  advantage  seems  to  be  in  skill  only.  Such  are  sewing  ma- 
chines, agricultural  implements,  electrical  apparatus,  loco- 
motives. These  are  simply  made  better,  or  are  made  more 
cheaply  through  better  machinery,  because  of  Yankee  in- 
genuity. And  there  are  many  manufactures  which,  while  they 
do  not  export  heavily,  have  complete  possession  of  the  domestic 
field,  and  are  not  in  danger  of  competition  from  imports,  for 
the  same  reason;  such  as  boots  and  shoes,  pressed  glassware, 
the  commoner  grades  of  cotton  goods.  These  various  manufac- 
tures, quite  able  to  face  foreign  competition,  are  the  ones  which 
it  is  really  profitable  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
have ;  and  their  range,  as  already  stated,  is  wider  than  would 
be  supposed  from  the  common  assertions  of  both  protectionists 
and  free  traders. 

The  usual  cause  of  advantage  in  manufactures'  is  better 
machinery  and  methods.  Take  the  case  of  the  shoe  manu- 
facture, which  has  been  cited  as  one  of  our  efficient  and 
independent  industries.  Shoes  are  not  imported;  they  are 
beginning  to  be  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
Americans  have  taken  the  lead  in  the  invention  and  perfection 
of  machinery  for  making  them.  But  machinery  can  be  bought 
or  copied.  The  Germans,  perhaps,  can  copy  it,  and  then, 
working  it  with  cheaper  labor,  can  undersell  the  Americans. 
This  is,  or  at  least  was,  often  true  of  the  Germans ;  they  have 
been  good  imitators,  though  slow  originators.  It  is  said  that 
Apierican  steel  skates,  devised  and  perfected  in  the  United 
States,  were  copied  to  the  smallest  detail  in  Germany,  and 
then,  being  made  there  with  cheaper  labor,  were  imported  into 
this  country  again.  This  sort  of  imitation  is  not  always  pos- 
sible; since,  for  working  machinery,  a  force  of  intelligent  and 
skillful  mechanics  is  often  as  necessary  as  the  machinery  itself, 
and  is  much  more  difficult  to  copy.  But  the  thing  is  possible, 
if  not  always,  at  least  in  many  cases ;  and  the  more  so  if  ma- 
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chinery  becomes  automatic.  The  salvation  of  the  industzy 
then  is^  in  a  oomitry  like  the  United  States,  incessantly  to  im- 
prove machinery.  Constant  progress  is  the  condition  of  main- 
taining the  comparative  advantage.  Once  the  same  methods 
—  that  is,  the  same  efficiency  of  labor  —  previul  the  world 
over,  and  the  comitry  where  wages  are  lower  can  sell  cheaper.^ 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  United  States  is  likely  to  have 
an  advantage  in  those  manufactures  where  machinery  is  much 
used.  This  is  true ;  but  the  real  explanation  is  not  often  given. 
The  mere  use  of  labornsaving  machinery  does  not  give  an 
advantage.  Machinery  represents  only  one  way  of  applying 
labor.  It  is  the  use  of  labornsaving  machinery  to  a  greater 
d^ree  or  in  a  more  ingenious  way  that  enables  the  output  to 
be  comparatively  cheap,  even  though  the  wages  of  laborers  be 
high.  In  those  industries  which  are  adapted  to  the  machine 
processes,  American  labor  is  likely  to  be  more  efficient.  Which 
those  industries  are,  cannot  be  settled  by  any  rule.  The 
march  of  invention  is  irr^^ular.  Sometimes  Americans  take 
the  lead,  sometimes  Englishmen,  sometimes  Germans  or  French- 
men. It  is  proverbial  that  Americans  have  a  more  than 
creditable  record  in  this  sort  of  competition ;  and  the  economic 
corollary  is  that  they  do  well  to  confine  their  manufacturing 
activity  to  those  industries  in  which  they  seem  able  to  keep  in 
the  van. 

In  some  cases  in  the  recent  history  of  manufacturing  industry 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  this  process  of 
getting  the  lead  seems  to  have  been  promoted  by  protection. 
That  is,  protection  to  young  industries  has  been  successfully 
applied.  The  object  has  been  attained  by  a  rude,  blundering, 
expensive  method ;  but  in  fairness  we  must  grant  that  attwied 
it  has  been.  The  silk  manufacture  has  already  been  cited  as 
an  example.    Possibly  the  iron  and  steel  manufacture  presents 

1  Thu  holds  tnie,  that  is,  of  any  one  industry.  If  aU  indnstries  had  the  same 
methods  and  the  same  efficiency  the  worid  over,  there  would  presumably  be  no 
differences  in  wages,  and  hence  no  trading  advantage  for  any  one  country  be- 
cause of  cheaper  labor.  Intemationai  trade  would  then  cease.  Cp.  Chapter 
84«|3. 
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snotber.  Bat  this  Utter  case  is  more  doubtful,  beoause  \bo 
questkm  liways  aiises  irbetber  sach  jtc  ijiLlusti^\  not  really 
sew  to  the  oonntry^  (as  was  the  silk  maaufacture).  wouki  not 
probably  have  grown  to  independenoe  under  any  circumstances. 
The  steady  increase  aiid  thickeoizig  of  population, and  ihi^gxom- 
ing  scarcity  of  free  laaud,  tend  in  any  event  to  bring  about  a 
development  of  other  than  apicultuxal  industiy.  Tbe  great 
stxeam  of  imznigratioD,  and  tbe  altered  conditions  of  labor 
supply  thereby  brought  about,  strengthen  still  moie  this 
tendency.  The  tariff  system,  even  where  it  may  seem  to  have 
acted  in  the  way  of  protection  to  young  industries,  has  often 
but  quickened  slightly  deydopment  which  would  have  come 
soon  enough  without  it. 

§  9.  Making  all  possible  aUowanoes  for  tbe  various  wa^  in 
which  the  initial  burden  has  been  offset  in  the  United  States, 
iin&re  probably  remains  a  heavy  debit  balance  against  protec- 
tion, through  the  creation  of  industries  dependent  upon  it. 
These  present  the  problem,  always  difficult,  of  the  claims  of 
vested  interests.  No  one  would  propose  that  persons  who 
had  in  good  faith  made  great  investments  in  plant,  on  the 
reasonable  supposition  of  the  continuance  of  the  protective 
policy,  should  be  deprived  of  the  protection  suddenly  and 
without  notice.  It  is  true  that  their  own  statements  regarding 
the  rates  of  duty  which  they  '^need"  are  always  exaggerated, 
and  that  a  much  greater  reduction  is  usually  feadble,  without 
real  breakage,  than  they  are  willing  to  admit.  None  the  less 
breakage  is  to  be  avoided.  The  reaction  i^ainst  protection,  if 
it  should  come,  ought  to  proceed  by  gradual  and  tentative 
steps.  This  sort  of  consideration,  however,  need  not  be  shown 
with  regard  to  many  raw  materials,  in  producing  which  no 
considerable  plant  is  needed.  Such,  for  instance,  is  wool,  on 
which  the  United  States  long  maintained  a  heavy  duty,  not 
defensible  on  any  solid  economic  ground.  The  tariff  act  of 
1894  was  wisely  framed  so  far  as  it  abolished  once  for  all  the 
wool  duty;  this  was  the  one  bold  step  taken  in  that  unfor* 
tunate  and  short-lived  measure.    The  duties  on  timber,  hemp 
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coal,  are  similarly  indefensible,  and  could  be  done  away  with 
at  short  notice. 

Nothing  has  been  said,  in  this  review  of  the  tariff  problem 
in  our  own  countiy,  of  some  of  its  more  obvious  bad  aspects, 
—  the  pressure  of  interested  producers  to  obtain  measures 
favorable  to  themselves,  the  contributions  of  a  semi-corrupt 
character  to  party  chests,  the  log  rolling  by  which  each  legis- 
lator strives  to  secure  in  the  general  scramble  duties  that  will 
be  of  benefit,  or  at  least  will  be  thought  of  benefit,  to  his  own 
constituents.  The  tendency,  in  popular  government,  for  each 
representative  to  press  the  real  or  supposed  interests  of  his 
special  constituents  is  the  greatest  evil  of  democracy.  It  has 
been  experienced  to  the  full  in  our  tariff  legislation.  But  it 
appears  in  many  directions,  in  things  good  as  well  as  in  things 
doubtful,  —  in  education,  harbor  improvements,  the  postal 
service,  public  control  of  railways  and  other  industries.  Some- 
thing of  the  sort  must  be  faced  whenever  the  state  undertakes 
to  direct  and  regulate  matters  of  economic  consequence.  We 
must  keep  in  mind  chiefly  the  general  outcome,  under  such 
working  conditions  as  the  existing  state  of  political  machinery 
makes  possible ;  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  question  of  pro- 
tection also  must  be  judged. 
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